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Tie  progress  of  the  Beformation  had  hitherto  been  peaceful ;  we 
now  enter  upon  an  epoch  when  its  path  was  marked  with  blood — a 
catastrophe  foreseen  and  dreaded  by  Luther,  but  which  he  was 
spared  from  beholding.  For  a  period  of  near  a  century,  our  atten- 
tion will  be  chiefly  arrested  by  religious  wars,  which  however,  are 
often  combined  with  a  great  political  movement  that  had  already 
been  initiated, — the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  France  and 
the  House  of  Austria.  Before  we  enter  upon  th^se  narratives  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Luther's  success ;  and 
why  a  reformation  which  had  before  been  fruitlessly  attempted  in 
England,  in  Bohemia,  in  Italy,  should  have  succeeded  in  Crermany 
and  Switzerland. 

The  same  political  causes  which  afterwards  produced  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  G-ermany,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  establish  the 
Beformation  in  that  country.  In  the  German  empire  the  civil 
power  was  twofold — literally  an  imperium  m  impeiio;  and  thus 
the  German  Electors  and  Princes,  being  sheltered  under  a  supreme 
head,  were  enabled  to  give  reins  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  Papal 
abuses  and  extortions,  without  incurring  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  the  Emperor.  He,  not  they,  was  in  irdmediate  con- 
nection with  Bome;  a  bond  which  the  natural  bigotry  both  of 
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Charles  V.  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  not  inclined  to  sever. 
Had  Charles  been  as  absolute  in  Germany  as  in  Spain,  or   as 
Francis  I.  was  in  France,  and  Henry  VIIL  in  England,  the  JReforma- 
tion  could  not  have  taken  place  without  his  consent ;  while  having 
been  established  against  his  will  in  the  dominions  of  some  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  he  was  induced,  when  political  events  enabled 
him  to  do  so,  to  attempt  to  crush  it  by  force.    It  is  curious  more- 
over to  observe  how  the  infancy  of  the  German  B^formation  was 
protected  from  the  power  of  Charles,  not  only  by  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  Empire,  but  also  by  the  very  enemies  of  Ger- 
many— ^the  Turks,  the  French,  nay,  the  Pope  himself.     Had  not 
the  safety  of  the  empire  been  threatened  by  Solyman,  had  not 
Francis  menaced  the   Emperor's  Italian  possessions,  and   Pope 
Clement  YU.  manifested  a  disposition  to  assist  his  plans,  Luther- 
anism  might  probably  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud.    In  Switzer- 
land, a  free  and  republican  constitution  contributed  still  more 
directly  and  rapidly  to  the  success  of  the  Beformation.    The  appeal 
was  made  immediately  to  the  people ;  there  was  no  bigoted  or  self- 
interested  sovereign  to  step  in  between  them  and  Bome. 

Another  and  indispensable  element  of  success  was  the  bold  and 
ardent  character  both  of  Luther  and  Zwingli ;  a  character  the 
more  essential  in  Luther's  case,  as  he  had  to  assert  his  principles 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  This  is  the  great  and  inestimable  merit  of 
Luther,  as  well  as  of  his  immortal  contemporary  Columbus, —  his 
dauntless  courage,  his  unshaken  constancy.  Others  may  have 
conjectured  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  the  possibility  of 
sailing  round  it,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  bold-hearted  Italian  to 
venture  his  life  on  the  practicableness  of  the  theory.  So  also 
others  have,  perhaps,  devised  more  thorough  and  more  con- 
sistent plans  of  reform  than  Luther,  but  they  either  confined  them 
to  their  studies,  or  failed  in  the  assertion  of  them  from  timidity, 
like  Erasmus  and  Wiclif.  The  circumstances  in  which  Zwingli  was 
placed  did  not  call  for  so  great  a  display  of  moral  courage  as  was 
exhibited  by  Luther:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  pos- 
sessed it,  though  he  had  not,  like  the  German  reformer,  to  struggle 
against  the  frowns  and  menaces  of  a  government ;  and  he  at  last 
laid  down  his  life  in  the  field  for  the  sake  of  his  principles. 

Neither  Luther  nor  Zwingli,  however,  could  have  effected  any- 
thing had  they  not  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  people ;  and  their 
success  in  this  respect  was  not  perhaps  so  much  owing  to  the 
better  prepared  state  of  the  public  mind  for  the  reception  of  their 
doctrines,  as  to  the  gradual  nature  of  their  attack  upon  the  Boman 
Church.    They  began  with  one  abuse,  and  one  which  came  imme- 
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diately  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  people, — the  doctrine  of  Indul- 
gences. It  mattered  little  to  the  great  body  of  the  population  how 
much  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  or  Cologne  paid  for  their  paUiums, 
or  whether  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope  should  present  to  benefices ; 
but  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  to  know  whether  the 
Pope  alone  could  open  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  whether  he  was 
justified  in  demanding  a  fee  for  that  purpose.  The  wedge  once 
introduced^  the  rent  became  gradually  larger  and  larger,  till  all 
that  was  unsound  in  the  Church  was  severed.  The  German  nation 
had  long  presented  in  vain  their  list  of  a  hundred  grievances ; 
Rome  was  at  last  opposed  and  overturned  upon  a  single  one.  Another 
element  of  success  was  the  prudence  and  moderation  with  which, 
however  violent  and  adapted  to  vulgar  ears  might  be  his  language, 
Luther  proceeded  in  carrying  out  the  substantial  parts  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  never  were  so  much  energy  and  so  fiery  a  zeal  tempered 
with  so  much  discretion.  As  a  theoretical  reformer  he  was  perhaps 
even  too  timid,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  left  the  Reformation 
complete. 

The  Papal  key  being  broken,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  another 
method  of  imlocking  the  portal  of  heaven ;  and  this  the  Reformers 
found  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  theory  of 
indulgences  was  foimded  on  a  treasury  of  good  works,  so  ample  and 
so  efficacious  that  they  could  be  transferred  with  infallible  eflFect  to 
every  sinner,  even  the  most  reckless,  who  could  afford  to  purchase 
a  share  of  these  merits ;  and  the  same  principle  lay  at  the  root  of 
other  superstitions  which  served  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Church ; 
such  as  pilgrimages,  the  observance  of  the  Jubilee,  &c.  Luther 
combated  these  doctrines  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be 
combated — by  transferring  the  custody  of  heaven  from  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  who  had  abused  his  trust,  to  Christ  himself.  "  By  faith 
alone  shall  ye  be  saved." 

That  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  capable  of 
perversion,  Luther  himself  saw  and  lamented.  **  This  doctrine,"  he 
observes  in  one  of  his  discourses*,  **  should  be  heard  with  great 
joy,  and  received  with  heartfelt  thankfulness,  and  we  should  be- 
come all  the  better,  and  more  pious  for  it.  But  alas  I  this  is 
reversed,  and  the  longer  it  is  heard,  the  wickeder,  the  more  reck- 
less, and  more  sinful,  doth  the  world  become.  Yet  it  is  no  fault 
of  the  doctrine,  but  of  the  hearers."  Perceiving  these  results, 
Luther,  in  his  later  popular  discourses,  avoided  giving  the  doctrine 
too  much  prominence,  though  he  still  reserved  it  in  his  armoury, 

*  HauspMHUe,  ap.  Menzel,  B.  L  S.  814. 
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as  an  indispensable  weapon  against  Bome.^  There  are  indeed 
minds  so  crazy,  or  so  depraved,  that  they  will  pervert  anything* 
Many  of  the  coarser  multitude  put  a  very  gross  and  material  con- 
struction on  Luther's  ideal  doctrine,  and  adopted  it,  in  preference 
to  indulgences,  as  a  salve  for  conscience,  because  it  was  the  cheaper 
of  the  two  I 

*  The  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  reformations 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  Book.  Before  the  end  of  ihat 
period,  a  third,  and,  perhaps  in  some  respects,  a  greater  reformer, 
bad  appeared  upon  the  scene.  In  the  autumn  of  1539,  John 
Calvin  succeeded  in  finally  establishing  himself  at  Geneva,  which 
city  he  may  be  said  to  have  ruled  with  all  the  authority  of  a  Pope 
and  all  the  power  of  a  monarch,  down  to  his  death  in  1564.  It 
belongs  not  to  our  subject  to  enter  into  any  minute  discussion 
of  his  religious  tenets,  or  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  differed 
from  those  of  his  brother  reformers.  It  is  well  known  that  grace 
and  predestination  form  the  foundation  of  his  doctrine,  which  he 
carried  out  more  boldly,  and  perhaps  more  consistently,  than 
Luther ;  and  that  in  all  respects  he  made  so  thorough  a  clearance 
of  every  remnant  of  Popery,  that  the  Swiss  Church  has  claimed 
exclusively  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Church.    Nothisig,  to  some 


•  As  we  have  often  referred  the  reader 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Hallam  for  instruc- 
tion, we  feel  bound  to  cantion  him  against 
the  narrow  and  superficial  view  of  the 
Beformation  taken  by  that  writer  (see 
Hist  of  Literature^  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  68 
sq.,  and  ch.  yL  |  12).  Mr.  Hallam,  who 
appears  to  have  wished  that  the  Bible 
should  haye  remained  a  sealed  book,  since 
he  finds  fault  with  Lather  for  translating 
it,  denounces  the  Beformation  as  appeal- 
ins  to  the  ignorant,  and  because  in  it 
'*3iere  predominated  that  revolutionaiy 
spirit  which  loves  to  witness  destruction 
for  its  own  sake,  and  that  intoxicated 
self-confidence  which  renders  folly  mis- 
chievous." Never  were  such  grave 
charges  made  with  so  little  foundation. 
It  was  the  Romish  Church  that  appealed 
to  ignorance ;  papistry  lived  and  thrived 
by  it  alone.  That  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Beformation  loved  "destruction  {or 
its  own  sake"  is  an  imputation  which 
Mr.  Ballam  does  not  attempt  to  substan- 
tiate. It  would  be  easy  to  show,  on  the 
contraiy,  that  changes  equally  momentom 
were  never  carried  out  in  so  gentle  a 
method  as  by  Luther;  insomuch  that  a 
distinguished  modem  historian  has  not 
hesitated  to   chaiacterise   him   as   the 


greatest  conservative  that  ever  lived. 
{"Rsaike, Deutsche GeackBA^S.  6,)  That 
there  was  a  "revolutionaiy  spirit"  in  the 
Beformation  cannot  be  denied,  if  by  re- 
volution be  meant  a  restoration  of  the 
parity  of  foith  and  worship;  but  this 
spirit  was  at  work  long  "before  Luthez's 
time,  and  indeed  Mr.  HaHam  has  himself 
explained  that  "  the  Beformation  was 
prepared  beforehand,"  and  must  have 
occurred  though  Luther  and  Zwingli  had 
**  never  been  bom."  In  that  case,  how- 
ever, how  can  the  echoing  of  the  voice 
of  thQ  best  and  most  learned  men  for  so 
long  a  period  with  propriety  be  styled  '*  an 
intoxicated  self-conceit,"  or  denounced  as 
"folly"?  Mr.  Hallam  has  faUen  into  a 
common  fallacy  of  arguing  from  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  against  its  use,  and  against  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  because  some  of  his 
followers  mischievoudy  i)eiTerted  them. 
He  cites  the  Anabaptists ;  yet  the  more 
dangerous  superstitions  of  that  sect  were 
fioon  exploded.  But  how  narrow  and 
unphilosophical  is  the  view  thitt  fixes 
solely  on  tliese  local  and  temporary  abuses, 
and  overlooks  the  great  and  lasting  bene- . 
fits  which  the  Beformation  has  conferred 
upon  mankind ! 
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minds,  can  be  more  oonyindng  than  his  logic;  nothing,  to  others, 
more  repukiTe  than  his  system ;  yet  all  must  agree  in  admiring 
the  language  and  method  in  which  he  unfolds  it.  It  was  perhaps 
in  part  owing  to  the  vigour  and  excellence  of  his  literary  style,  that 
Calvin's  influence  as  a  reformer  was  much  more  widely  felt  than 
that  of  Luther  or  ZwinglL  The  Lutheran  reformation  travelled 
but  little  out  of  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  Scandinavian 
kingdoms;  while  Calvinism  obtained  a  European  character,  and 
was  adopted  in  all  the  countries  that  sought  a  reformation  from, 
vrUhout ;  as  France,  the  Netherlands,  Scotland,  even  England ;  for 
the  early  English  Reformation  under  Edward  YL  was  Calvinistic, 
and  Calvin  was  incontestably  the  father  of  our  Puritans  and  Dis- 
senters. Thus,  under  his  rule,  Creneva  may  be  said  to  have  become 
the  capital  of  European  reform.*  This  result,  however,  was  also 
perhaps  partly  owing  to  Calvin's  connection  with  France,  both  as 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  through  its  near  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  his  labours ;  while  through  France  his  influence  was  extended 
to  the  closely  allied  country  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  neighbouring 
Netherlands. 

Although,  at  the  period  we  are  contemplating,  the  political  effects 
of  these  reformations,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  had  not 
yet  developed  themselves,  yet  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  their 
tendencies.    That  the  movement  which  released  the  populations 
from  the  religious  slavery  of  Bome  was  also  favourable  to  civil 
liberty,  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  among 
Protestant  nations  that  a  free  government  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain itself.     Li  this  respect^  however,  a  striking  difference  is  obser- 
vable between  the  Swiss  and  German  reformations.    The  latter, 
as  we  have  shown,  was  the  reverse  of  democratic,  and  the  Genevese 
reformer  alone  can  be  connected  with  the  progress  of  civil  freedom 
in  Europe.    Yet  the  cause  of  this  distinction  is  not  very  obvious. 
It  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  the  more  democratical  constitution  of 
the  Genevese  Church,  or  the  substitution  of  presbyterianism  for 
episcopacy;  a  cause  that  would  hardly  operate  out  of  its  own 
bosom ;  for,  with  regard  to  politics,  Calvin  inculcated  as  strongly  as 
Luther  the  duty  of  imconditional  submission  to  the  civil  power. 
He  lays  down  in  his  InetUviea  that  spiritual  liberty  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  political  servitude ;  while  of  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government  he  gives,  abstractedly,  the  preference  to  monarchy, 

'  The  superior  catholicity  of  Calyiaum,  conntries,  it  can  hardlj  be  said  that  La- 

if  such  a  term  be  not  too  paradoxical,  theranism  has  made  its  way  where  the 

will  also  appear  frcm  the  fact,  that  while  established  rdigion  was  Calyimstic. 
that  creed  has  penetrated  into  Lutheran  , 
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and  in  practice  prefers  an  aristocracy,  only  from  the  difiBculty  of 
always  finding  a  good  and  virtuous  king;  whence  it  appears,  that 
he  must  have  contemplated  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  another 
passage,  he  maintains  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience.*  In  conformity  with  these  principles,  his 
own  government  at  G-eneva  was  narrowly  oligarchical.  In  short,  a 
priest  is  still  a  priest,  whether  at  Rome  or  at  G-eneva,  and  the  poli- 
tical principles  of  whatever  church,  when  allowed  an  uncontrolled 
sway,  will  always  be  those  of  absolute  submission.  The  resistance 
to  the  civil  power  among  Calvin's  disciples  did  not  spring  from 
wl^at  he  taught,  but  from  that  freedom  of  inquiry  and  independence 
of  thought  which  are  the  very  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  That 
this  resistance  should  have  manifested  itself  almost  exclusively 
among  the  followers  of  Calvin,  and  not  those  of  Luther,  arose  not 
from  any  difference  in  their  political  principles,  but  from  the  acci- 
dents to  which  we  have  aJready  referred,  which  rendered  the 
G-enevese  Reformation  more  European.' 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Reformation  was  a  reaction  of  the 
Teutonic  mind  against  the  Roman,  and  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  it  has  met  with  but  little  success  except  among  popula- 
tions of  German  origin.  With  these  religion  is  more  an  affair  of 
reason,  while  with  the  southern,  or  Romance,  nations,  it  is  a  matter 
of  feeling  and  imagination.  Hence  the  latter  have  ever  been 
more  inclined  to  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  to  the  pomp  of  the 
Romish  service,  which  appeals  so  directly  to  the  senses ;  while  the 
religion  of  the  northern  nations  is  more  subject  to  degenerate  into 
rationalism.  A  French  historian  has  remarked  that  the  Jesus  of 
the  south  is  either  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  mother's  arms,  or  Christ 
on  the  cross ;  while  the  Jesus  of  the  north  is  Christ  teaching,  the 
Saviour  bringing  the  Word.^  The  former  images  are  an  appeal 
to  our  sympathy,  the  latter  to  our  understanding. 

The  resistance  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  England,  to  the  Papal  power, 
cannot  yet  be  called  a  reformation,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Henry  would  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  had  he 
not  had  the  example  of  Luther's  success  before  his  eyes.    England^ 


«  SeelnsHiuiions,  lib.  iy.  c.  20,  §§  1  and 
8,  26—29,  31. 

•  With  the  respectiye  liberality  of  Lu- 
ther and  Calyin,  in  matters  regarding 
religious  opinion,  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned; yet  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
German  was  far  more  tolerant^  or  at  all 
events  far  less  cruelly  persecuting,  than  the 
Frenchman.  Luther  always  maintained 
that  to  bum  heretics  was  a  sin  against 


the  Hol^  Ghost ;  and  so  also  did  GalTm, 
till,  imtated  by  the  opposition  of  Ser^ 
Tetus,  he  committed  him  to  the  flames. 
An  act  approved  by  Melancthon,  who  has 
obtained  the  surname  of  **  the  Mild,"  ap- 
parently from  the  absence  of  those  more 
robust  and  manly  qualities  which  charac- 
terised Luther. 

'  Martin,  Hist  de  France^  t.  TiiL  p. 
190  sq. 
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however,  was  ripe  for  a  reformation.  The  doctrines  of  Wiclif 
were  far  from  being  extinct  in  that  country.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  records  of  the  bishops'  courts  abound  with 
prosecutions  for  heresy.  In  1525  we  read  of  an '' Association  of 
Christian  Brethren"  in  London,  who  employed  themselves  in 
distributing  testaments  and  tracts.^  In  1527  a  union  of  those 
holding  Lutheran  doctrines,  for  Calvin  was  not  yet  much  known, 
was  formed  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  seminary  of  the  new  opinions.^ 

The  movement  of  reform  was  not  felt  exclusively  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church :  it  penetrated  into  the  Church  itself.  Even 
in  Rome,  amid  the  sceptical  Court  of  Leo  X.,  a  reaction  took 
place.  In  that  pontificate  was  established  the  Oratory  of  Divine 
Love,  a  sort  of  spiritual  society,  which  ntmibered  nearly  sixty 
members,  several  of  whom  became  cardinals,  as  Contarini,  Sadolet, 
Griberto,  Gianpietro  Caraffa,  afterwards  Paul  TV.,  and  others. 
Their  tenets,  and  especially  that  of  justification  by  faith,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  Protestantism.  They  held  their  meetings 
in  the  church  of  S.  Silvestro  and  St*.  Dorotea  in  the  Trastevere, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  St  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  lived. 
After  the  sack  of  Some  by  Bourbon's  army,  many  of  this  society 
proceeded  to  Venice,  at  that  time  the  only  city  of  refuge  in  Italy 
for  men  of  compromised  opinions ;  for  Florence  was  a  despotism, 
and  Milan  the  constant  theatre  of  war.  Among  other  refugees, 
Venice  gave  shelter  to  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  quitted  England 
to  escape  the  innovations  in  religion  made  by  Henry  VIII. 

Several  orders  of  monks  were  either  founded  or  reformed.  That 
of  the  Camaldoli  having  become  much  corrupted,  a  new  congrega- 
tion of  the  same  order,  called  Monte  Corona,  from  the  mountain 
on  which  its  principal  establishment  was  situated,  was  founded  in 
1522  by  Paolo  Giustiniani.  The  Franciscans  were  once  more 
allowed  to  reform  themselves,  and  produced  the  capucdni^  or 
Capudns  (1525),  who  became  celebrated  as  preachers.  Bemarkable 
wnong  the  new  orders  was  that  of  the  Thbatinbs,  founded  by  two 
members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Carafia  and  Craetano  da 
Thiene,  afterwaids  canonised.  The  Theatines  were  priests,  not 
monks,  though  they  took  the  monastic  vows.  The  order  became 
in  time  peculiar  to  the  nobility, — a  seminary  of  bishops.  The 
Bamabit€»,  founded  by  Zaccaria  Ferrari  and  Morigia  at  Milan, 
were  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war  by  works  of  charity  and 
beneficence.* 

'  Fronde,  Eut  of  England,  Tol.ii.p.  26.  *  Banke,  Popes,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  (Mrs.  Ans- 

•  Fiddeg,  Life  of  WoUey,  p.  416.  tin's  transL) 
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But  of  all  these  new  iiistitiitions  that  of  the  Jssnns  was  by  fiar 
the  most  remarkable  and  important. 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  the  yonngest  son  of  the  noble 
house  of  Loyola,  bom  in  the  castle  of  that  name  in  Gruipuscoa,  was 
destined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was  bred  up  at  the  (jourt 
of  King  Ferdinand,  and  in   the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Najara. 
Spanish  chivalry  had  imbibed  a  strong  religious  colour  from  the 
Moorish  wars,  and  Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  whose  temperament  naturally 
inclined  him  to  devotion,  had  composed  in  early  youth  a  romance, 
of  which  the  hero  was  the  first  apostla     His  wound  at  Pampluna^ 
and  the  course  of  religious  reading  on  which  he  entered  during 
his  convalescence,  have  been  already  related.'®    When  his  strength 
was  recruited  he  journeyed  to  Montserrat,  where,  hanging  up  his 
lance  and  shield  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  secular  knight-errant,  putting  off  his  knightly  accoutre- 
ments, clothing  himself  in  the  coarse  raiment  of  the  hermits  of 
those  mountains,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  pilgrim's  staff,  he 
sank  before  the  image  in  prayer.     He  afterwards  shut  himself  up 
in  a  Dominican  convent  at  Manresa,  where  his  conduct  seemed  in- 
fluenced by  the  delusions  of  insanity,  being  marked  as  well  by  an 
inclination  to  suicide  as  by  imaginary  revelations  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind.    If,  however,  it  was  madness,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  method.     He  was  conscious  that  his  zeal  would  be  useless 
without  learning ;  he  felt  his  deficiency  in  theological  attainments ; 
and  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-seven  he  repaired  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  last  stronghold  of  scholasticism,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  seven  years'  course  of  study  necessary  to  graduate  in  theology 
(1528  — 1535).    Here  he  met  his  first  two  disciples,  Peter  Faber, 
a  Savoyard,  and  Francesco  Xavier  of  Pampluna ;  and  their  little 
society  was  afterwards  joined  by  three  other  Spaniards,  Salmeron, 
Lainez,  and  Bobadilla.     In  1537  we  find  Loyola  at  Venice,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  Garaffa,  who  had  founded  there  a  convent 
of  Theatines.    But  so  mild  a  superstition  did  not  satisfy  Loyola's 
zeal,  who  was  still  influenced  by  his  early  military  ideas,  and 
pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  making  war  upon  Satan. 
He  and  his  companions  enrolled  themselves,  like  soldiers,  in  a 
company,  which  they  called  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  and  as  obedi- 
ence is  one  of  the  first  of  military  duties,  they  added  that  vow 
to  those  which  they  had  already  taken  of  poverty  and  chastity,  and 
bound  themselves  blindly  and  unhesitatingly  to  perform  whatever 
the  Pope  should  command.    With  these  views  they  proceeded  to 

»•  Se6  VoL  L  p.  407. 
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Some  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Pontiff,  and  in  1540  obtained  a 
limited  sanction  to  their  order^  which,  three  years  afterwards,  was 
followed  by  a  complete  one. 

As  the  monastic  dress  of  the  regular  orders,  and  the  singularity 
of  their  whole  existence,  which  had  made  so  strong  an  impression 
in  the  middle  ages,  had  now  lost  all  their  charm  and  influence, 
except  with  the  lowest  and  most  ignoiant  classes,  and  had  become, 
on  the  contrary,  an  object  of  repulsion  and  ridicule,  the  Jesuits 
resolved  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  state  of  feeling,  and  to 
spread  their  influence  in  the  world  by  becoming  its  instructors. 
With  this  view  they  rejected  all  monastic  habits,  placed  themselves 
under  a  general  elected  for  life,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  and  the  education  of  youth.  Thus,  out  of 
the  visionary  dreams  of  Loyola^  at  length  arose  an  institution  of 
singular  practical  utility,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  main  supports  of  the  Papacy  since  the  Beformation. 

In  1542  Loyola  assisted  Caraffa  in  establishing  the  inquisition 
at  Rome,  where  the  ancient  Dominican  inquisition  had  long  fallen 
into  decay.  Rules  of  remarkable  severity  were  drawn  up  for  the 
guidance  of  this  tribunal,  and  the  priestly  as  well  as  the  military 
princij^  of  unreasoning  submission,  to  which  Loyola  had  sub- 
jected himself  and  his  order,  was  also  established  in  this  court. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  who  ventured  to  defend  himself  I  To  attempt 
it  was  to  resist  justice ;  and  any  person  who  tried  to  clear  him- 
self^ or  sought  the  protection  of  any  prelate  or  potentate,  was  only 
treated  with  the  greater  severity.  He  who  confesses  indeed  is 
also  guilty;  but  he  is  contrite,  humiliated,  obedient^  and  may 
therefore  be  absolved.  Thus  the  main  object  of  the  institution 
was  to  break  down  and  subdue  all  resistance,  and  the  inquisition 
became  an  instrument,  not  of  justice,  but  of  conquest  and  domina- 
tion over  the  human  soul.^' 

The  necessity  of  some  concession  to  the  new  ideas  had  penetrated 
the  mind  of  the  Pope  himseli  In  1537  Paul  III.,  in  anticipation 
of  the  assembly  of  the  promised  general  council,  issued  a  bull  for 
the  reformation  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  of  the  Papal  Court; 
a  measure  opposed  by  Schomberg,  a  German,  and  Cardinal  of  S. 
Sisto,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  afford  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  and  be  quoted  by  them  in  justification  of  reform.  It 
was,  however,  supported  by  Caraffa,  whose  advice  at  first  prevailed. 
A  commission  of  nine  cardinals  was  appointed,  with  Contarini  at 
their  head ;  in  whose  report,  of  which  Luther  published  a  trans- 

"  Caracciolo,  MS.  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  ap.  Ranke,  Popea,  B.  L  S.  212;   Michelet, 
Si/orme,  p.  434. 
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lation  with  bitmg  marginal  notes,  abuses  are  candidly  exposed,  and 
liberal  propositions  made  for  their  amendment.  It  is  a  eurioas 
fact  that  the  commission  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
ventual orders ;  a  measure  actually  adopted  by  the  French  National 
Assembly  in  1791.  They  also  proposed  some  useful  measures  of 
reform,  as  well  as  some  repressive  ones;  but  no  practical  effect 
followed  from  their  recommendations." 

Latin  Christianity  was  however  eflfete :  care  might  preserve  its 
remnants,  but  could  never  restore  its  pristine  glory.     The  old 
political  ideas  which  it  had  once  inspired  were  dying  out,  even,  in 
countries*  which  still  remained  Boman  Catholic ;   of  the  truth  of 
which  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than  the  alliance    of 
Francis  I.  with  the  Turk.    The  same  progress  which  had  destroyed 
feudalism  destroyed  also  the  prestige  of  Rome.    To  this  ^neral 
observation,  however,  Spain  affords  a  remarkable  exception.  While 
light  was  arising  in  other  countries,  Spain  retrogaded  in  darkness. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  was  first  domiciled  there,  when  it  was  being 
fast  expelled  from  the  rest  of  Europe.     With  the  view  of  rendering 
the  high  school  of  Paris  not  indispensable  to  Spaniards,  Alfonso  de 
Cordova  introduced  the  Nominalist  doctrine  at  Salamanca,  and  at 
the  same  time  Francisco  de  Vittoria  the  Realist,  as  something  new. 
The  latter  found  the  greater  number  of  disciples,  and  from  his 
school  proceeded  the  most  famous  theologians.*'     Both  in  Spanish 
theology  and  literature,  the  exclusive  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church 
continued  to  fldtirish.     Although  Erasmus  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  Courf,  Diego  Lopez  Zuniga  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to 
attack  the  innovations  of  that  author ;  and  in  1527,  two  Domini- 
cans having  formally  indicted  the  writings  of  Erasmus  of  heresy 
before  the  Spanish  inquisition,  his  CoUaqmea,  Praise  of  Folly, 
and  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  were  condemned. 

As  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes  was  broken  by  Luther 
and  the  Reformation,  so  also  their  temporal  power  received  a  great 
blow  under  Clement  VII.  through  Bourbon's  capture  of  Rome, 
and  Clement's  consequent  subjection  to  the  Emperor.  After  this 
period,  the  Popes  pretty  well  abandoned  their  pretension  of  de- 
posing monarchs,  of  the  exercise  of  which  but  very  few  instances 
8ubsequ^]ttly  occmv    The  same  causes  acted  on  the  material  proe- 

"  P.  Sarpi,  Hisf,  Cone^  Trideni.  ]ihA.  Cardinal  S.  Sisto  sent  a  copy  into  Ger- 

p.  77  (Operant  i  ed.  1671) ;  the  Report  of  many,  it  is  wipposed  with  the  priyity  o£ 

the  Commission  ( Consilium  de  emendanda  the  Pope. 

Eodesia),  in  Le  Plat,  Monum,  Trident,  t.  "  Nic  Antonii  Bildioth,  Hisp,  subToe 

ii  pp.  596 — 605.    Lnther's  translation  is  Franciscm^  ap.  Banke,  Dmtsche   Gtaoh, 

in  his  Werke,  B.  xvL  S.  2394  ff.  The  Re-  B.  iii.  8. 112. 
port  was  to  have  been  kept  secret^  bnt  the 
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perity  of  Borne.  That  city  had  flourished  under  the  profuse  and 
splendid  government  of  Leo  X.,  who,  by  a  liberal  commercial 
policy,  the  abrogation  of  monopolies  and  encouragement  of  free 
trade,  had  made  it  the  resort  of  Italian  merchants ;  while  his  gene- 
rous patronage  of  art  and  letters  rendered  it  the  capital  of  the 
polite  and  learned  of  all  nations.  After  the  sack  of  the  city  and  its 
other  calamities  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YIL,  its  inhabitants 
were  reduced,  when  Paulus  Jovius  wrote,  from  85,000  to  32,000.'* 
The  glory  of  that  brilliant  literature  and  art,  which  obtained  for 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  the  distinction  of  an  epoch,  it  lies  not 
within  our  plan  to  describe." 

In  resuming  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  we  may  notice 
that  the  grand  idea  of  Columbus — a  passage  to  India  by  a  western 
navigation — was  realised  in  1520,  but  by  a  much  more  circuitous 
route  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  that  year  Magellan, 
or  Magelhaens,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  coasted  the 
continent  of  South  America,  doubled  its  southern  extremity,  and 
gained  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas  by  traversing  that  great  Pacific 
Ocean  which  Balboa  had  discovered.  Magellan  was  slain  at  the 
Philippine  Isles,  but  his  companions  continued  the  voyage.  At 
the  Moluccas,  they  fell  in  with  the  astonished  Portuguese ;  and 
returning  to  Spain  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  completed  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

The  papal  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions might  now  have  fallen  into  jeopardy,  had  there  not  been 
verge  enough  in  the  unexplored  countries  of  America  to  employ 
all  the  strength  of  Spain  without  quarrelling  about  the  Indies. 
Grijalva  had  discovered,  in  1518,  the  existence  of  a  civilised  empire 
in  the  North  American  continent,  and  in  the  following  year 
Fernando  Cortes  undertook  with  a  few  hundred  men  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans,  although  much  superior  in  courage  as 
well  as  civilisation  to  the  tribes  of  Hayti  and  Cuba,  or  even  to  the 
ferocious  Caribs,  yet  wanted,  like  them,  the  three  most  terrible 
and  effective  appliances  of  war — iron,  gunpowder,  and  horses.  In 
three  years  the  conquest  was  completed,  and  Mexico  became  New 
Spain.  A  few  years  later  one  of  the  companions  of  Balboa, 
Francisco  Pizarro,  together  with  his  brothers,  subdued  the  still 
richer  and  more  important  empire  of  Peru.  The  subjugation  of 
Quito,  Chili,  Terra  Firma,  and  New  Granada,  followed  in  quick 

"  Jorii  Vita  Leon.  X  lib.  iv.  p.  96  (ed.  the  age  of  Leo  X.  in  Roscoe's  Life  of  that 

^^51).  Pont^,  and  in  Hallam's  Introduction  to 

^  The  English  reader  will  find  an  ac-  the  Literature  of  Europe, 
count  of  the  state  of  learning  and  art  in 
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Huccession  (1529 — 1535).  The  wealth  of  these  countries  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  Pizarro,  who  had  been  a  shepherd's 
boy,  and  was  unable  to  read,  became  the  governor  and  almost  the 
sovereign  of  an  immense  kingdom ;  and  adventurers,  who  had  carried 
nothing  with  them  but  their  swords,  suddenly  acqidred  enormous 
fortunes.*^ 

Meanwhile,  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  the  Portuguese 
had  founded  the  empire  of  Brazil,  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Tordesillas,  and  which  was  destined  one  day  to  rival  the 
possessions  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  continent.  ^^  The  Portuguese 
also  went  on  extending  their  conquests  and  settlements  in  Ajsia,  the 
details  of  which  it  does  not  belong  to  our  plan  to  narrate ;  and  it 
may  therefore  suffice  to  observe  that  their  possessions  in  that 
quarter  ultimately  embraced  the  Deccan,  Cambay,  and  Gruzerat, 
with  many  places  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  as  well 
as  in  Bengal,  Macassar,  and  Malacca,  and  the  important  islands  of 
Ceylon,  the  Moluccas  and  others.'®  They  had  also  a  considerable 
intercourse  with  China ;  and  in  1517  a  Portuguese  ambassador  went 
by  land  from.  Canton  to  Pekin. 

The  only  attempt  at  colonisation  on  the  part  of  any  other 
European  power  was  that  made  by  the  French  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  It  was  not  till  1524  that  the  JVench  govern- 
ment entertained  the  idea  of  aiding  private  enterprise  in  the  New 
"World.  In  that  year  Verazzano,  a  Florentine,  sailed  to  North 
America  imder  the  auspices  of  Francis  I.,  and  reconnoitred  the 
coast  which  had  previously  been  discovered  by  Cabot,  from  Cape 
Breton  down  to  Florida.  In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  a  native  of 
St.  Malo,  ascertained  that  Newfoundland  was  an  island,  entered 
the  Ghilf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  in  the  following  year  he  ascended,  and  discovered  Canada 
as  far  as  the  site  where  Quebec  subsequently  stood.  North  America 
now  received  the  name  of  New  France.  In  1540,  Cartier  returned 
to  America,  but  under  the  command  of  a  Picard  gentleman  named 
Eoberval,  whom  Francis  had  appointed  viceroy  of  Canada.  But 
though  a  colony  was  established  at  Cape  Breton,  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  the  want  of  resources,  and  the  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment caused  the  enterprise  to  fail,  and  it  was  not  renewed  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. 

"  Besides  Dr.  Robertson  and  tlie  Abb6  "  The  history  of  Brazil  has  been  written 

Baynal,  some  of  whose  facts  have  been  by  Southey. 

OTerthrown  by  more  recent  researches,  *'  See  on  this  snlyect  Barros,  Decadas 
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tory  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  Mr.  Prescott's  et  Conquetes  desPoriugais ;  Saalfeld,  GescK 
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With  regard  to  the  history  of  Europe,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration resulting  from  these  discoveries  and  conquests  is  their 
effect  upon  commence. 

The  Portuguese,  who  came  directly  into  contact  with  large  and 
populous  nations  far  advanced  in  civilisation  and  possessing 
valuable  products  and  manufactures  fitted  to  become  at  once  the 
objects  of  trade,  reaped  immediate  benefit  from  their  enterprises. 
Hence  Portugal  became  wealthy  and  prosperous  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
bad  reached  the  greatest  height  of  its  prosperity;  which  it  continued 
to  enjoy  till  the  death  of  its  romantic  king,  Don  Sebastian^ 
in  1578^  and  the  subsequent  transfer  of  Portugal  to  the  Spanish 
crown. 

The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  first  discoveries  found  a 
ample  uncivilised  race,  who,  having  only  the  commonest  wants  of 
life,  so  easily  satisfied  in  those  climates,  could  offer  little  but  a  few 
natural  products  in  the  way  of  trade  and  barter.     The  value  of  the 
West  Indies  as  plantations  has  principally  arisen  from  the  culture 
of  articles  introduced  by  Etu-opeans,  and  especially  the  sugar  cane 
brought  from  the  Canaries,  or  by  extending  the  growth  of  indige- 
nous products,  as  tobacco,  indigo,  cochineal,  cotton,  ginger,  cocoa^ 
pimento,  and  other  articles.    The  profitable  development  of  such 
plantations  was,  however,  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  and  in  this 
dearth  of  the  materials  of  commerce,  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
settlers  was  naturally  directed  to  procure  the  precious  metals.   The 
avidity  of  Columbus  in  this  search  is  the  chief  blot  upon  his 
character;  nor  was  the  auH  sacra  fames  rendered  any  better  by 
being  covered  over  with  the  somewhat  threadbare  and  transparent 
mantle  of  religion.     His  system  of  repartvmientoSy  or  assignments 
of  large  tracts  of  land  to  his  followers,  and  with  them  the  unfor- 
tunate natives  as  slaves,  led  to  the  greatest  cruelties.   The  wretched 
inhabitants  were  at  once  baptized  and  enslaved.    The  miseries  of 
the  Creoles  awakened  the  compassion  of  a  Spanish  priest,  the 
humane  Bartholomew  Las  Casas.    Unfortunately,  however,  bene- 
volence was  capricious  in  that  age  as  well  as  in  our  own;  and 
as  the  natives  of  the  Antilles  were  a  feeble  race,  unable  to 
endure  the  labours  imposed  upon  them,  Las  Casas  suggested  the 
substitution  of  the  negroes  of  Africa  in  their  place,  and  thus  intro- 
duced the  slave  trade. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  search  after  gold  had  the 
most  disastrous  effects  on  the  population  of  the  New  World.  The 
i^ves  of  the  Antilles  soon  disappeared  altogether.  Hayti,  which  is 
Baid  to  have  numbered  100,000  inhabitants,  was  depopulated  in  fif- 
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teen  years.  Many  escaped  by  suicide  from  the  hands  of  their  savage 
task-masters.  In  Mexico  and  Peru^  whole  populations  were  torn 
from  their  native  valleys  to  work  the  mines  in  cold  and  sterile  moun- 
tain-tracts, where  they  perished  by  thousands.  In  these  countries, 
however,  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  entirely  exterminated, 
but  formed,  in  process  of  time,  the  basis  of  the  Spanish-American 
population. 

From  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  accounts,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate  the  first  effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  on 
the  prosperity  of  Spain.    Zuniga  says  '^  that  the  returns  of  gold  were 
BO  large  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  to  affect 
currency  and  prices.     Bernaldez,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  so 
little  gold  had  been  brought  from  Hispaniola  at  the  same  date  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  scarcely  any  in  the  island. 
This  statement  seems  the  more  probable  one.    The  complaints  of 
meagre  returns   were  general,  and  some  writers  say  that   the 
expenses  of  the  colonies  ate  up  the  profits.    A  great  advance,  how- 
ever, was  made  after  the  appointment  of  Ovando  as  governor  in 
1502.     Through  his  vigorous  administration  the  four  foiinderies 
established  in  Hispaniola  are  said  to  have  yielded,  in  1506,  450,000 
ounces  of  gold.    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Herrera  ^ 
computes  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  brought  from  Hispaniola 
about  the  year  1508,  at  460,000  pieces  of  eight,  which  would  be  only 
a  little  more  than  100,000Z.  sterling. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Castile,  which  in 
1474  was  only  885,000  reals,  had  risen  in  1504  to  upwards  of 
26,000,000  reals,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  thirtyfold.**  But 
this  increase  must  not  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  In  this  period  the  rich  kingdom  of  Granada  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  inquisition  much  had  been  extorted  from  the  unfortunate 
Jews  and  Moriscoes.  The  home  manufactures  and  productions  of 
Spain  had  also  increased.  The  first  flowing  in  of  the  precious 
metals  was  of  course  favourable  to  industry  and  served  to  develope 
her  trade  and  manufactures.  In  1438  a  breed  of  English  sheep 
had  been  obtained  for  C«istile  ** ;  the  Spanish  wool  soon  became 
famous,  and  supplied  material  for  the  home  manufacture  of  cloth. 
During  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  his  successor,  Segovia  was  cele- 
brated for  fine  cloth  and  arms,  Granada  and  Valencia  for  silks 
and  velvets,  Toledo  for  woollen  and  silken  fabrics,  VaUadolid  for 

"  Annates    de  Setnlla,    ap.    Prescott,      merce,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
Ferd.  and  Isab.  vol.  ii.  p.  463.  "  Prescott,  Und.  vol  iii.  p.  460. 

^  Ap.  Macpherson,  Annals  of.  Cam-         **  Macpheison,  vol  i.  p.  656, 
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plate^  Barcelona  for  glass  and  fine  cntlery :  Spanish  ships  were  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic^' 
It  most  be  remembered  too  that  the  revenue  of  the  Spanish  crown 
was  not  solely  derived  from  taxes,  but  that  it  entered  into  partner- 
ship on  the  most  favourable  footing  with  the  traders  and  adven- 
turers to  America^  besides  reserving  to  itself  the  exclusive  property 
in  all  minerals,  dyewoods,  and  precious  stones.  As  Isabella  had 
bequeathed  to  Ferdinand  half  the  revenues  of  Amterica,  he  did  all 
be  could  to  increase  them  by  promoting  discovery  and  colonisation. 

The  effect  of  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals  was  not  much 
felt  in  Europe  generally  till  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  which  time  it  is  thought  that  the  circulating  medium^  had  been 
doubled,  and  the  price  of  commodities  of  course  rose  in  proportion. 
The  Spanish  government  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
precious  metals  at  home.  Conunerce  was  ill  understood  in  that 
age.  Gold  and  silver,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  commodities 
merely  of  relative  value  in  exchange,  were  considered  as  constituting 
absolute  wealth.^  This  view  was  not  peculiar  to  Spain,  but  was 
shared  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  surprising  how  long  a  time 
mankind  take  to  discover  principles  which,  when  once  known^  seem 
only  the  most  plain  and  obvious  dictates  of  common  sense;  a 
reflection  which  naturally  suggests  how  much  absurdity  must 
have  been  vented  in  the  discussion  of  those  incomprehensible 
questions  which  engrossed  at  this  time  the  attention  of  the  religious 
world.  In  the  first  case,  however,  men  only  sufiered  in  their 
comforts  or  their  pockets;  in  the  latter  they  were  frequently 
burnt  alive.  Morton;  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  VII.,  in  addressing 
the  English  Parliament  in  1487,  advised  them  to  provide  that 
all  merchandise  brought  from  beyond  sea  should  be  exchanged 
for  the  commodities  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  King's 
treasure  might  not  be  diminished.  Thus  the  sole  end  of  trade 
was  thought  to  be  to  export  products  and  manufactures,  and  to 
keep  all  the  gold  that  paid  for  them  ia  the  coxmtry.^^  Acting  on 
the  same  principle,  Spain,  in  order  to  retain  her  treasure,  pro- 
hibited foreign  commerce,  and  laid  exorbitant  duties  even  on  raw 
materials  imported  and  manufactured  articles  exported*^ 

The  commerce  with  India  acted  as  a  drain  upon  the  goM  and 
silver  imported  from  the  New  World,  and  except  for  that  discovery 

^  Freaoott,  ibid,  toL  iii.  p.  439.  View  of  the  Proffress  of  PoUHcal  Esonomy 

**  Antonio    Sena,    a    Calabrian,  who  in  Europe,  Lecture  i. 

flourished  earlj  in  the  serenteenth  cen-  ^  Craik's  Hist,  of  British  Commeree^ 

tniy,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  toL  i  p.  200. 

who  entertained  any  just  notions  on  com-  **  TwisB,  he.  cit. 

mezcial  and  monetary  questions.    Twiss, 
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could  not  have  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  The  Portu- 
guese were  obliged  to  pay  for  Indian  products  and  manufactures 
in  cash^  as  there  was  little  demand  in  Asia  for  European  coni- 
modities. 

The  sudden  and  accidental  increase  of  wealth,  or  rather  of  its  con- 
ventional signs  in  Spain,  involved  individuals  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment in  the  most  fatal  illusions.    The  reigns  of  Charles  and  his  son 
Philip  IL  were  the  era  of  a  baseless  and  short-lived  prosperity,  which 
was  displayed  in  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Spaniards.     Sumptuous 
palaces  and  superb  public  buildings  arose,  with  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  fountains,  aqueducts,  and  gardens;  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture was  improved,  and  a  school  of  painting  and  sculpture 
founded;   even  literature  participated  in  the  general  movement. 
There  were  at  that  period  more  printing-presses  in  Spain  than  are 
to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  while  the  Universities  of  Barcelona, 
Salamanca,  and  Alcala  swarmed  with  students.     But  there  was  a 
worm  at  the  root  of  all  this  prosperity,  and  that  was  the  national 
indolence,  which  bigotry,  monachism,  pride,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
the  climate,   combined  to   foster.    This  idleness,  together  with 
wong  principles  of  trade,  ruined  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  and 
rendered  her  dependent  for  them  on  other  countries.     The  absence 
of  foreign  competition,  and  the  establishment  of  monopolies,  helped 
to  injure  commerce.    The  gold  which  Spain  had  purchased  with 
so  many  crimes  passed  gradually  firom  her  hands,  and  already 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  process  of  ruin  and 
depopulation  had  commenced.     Seville  and  its  environs,  where  the 
American  commerce  was  concentrated,  counted  at  the  beginning  of 
Philip  II. 's  reign,  16,000  looms  of  woollen  and  silk  stuffs,  which 
gave  employment  to  130,000  persons;  and  before  the  end  of 
Philip  III.'s  reign,  a  period  of  little  more  than  sixty  years,  Seville 
numbered  only  400  looms.*' 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  to  the  general  commerce  of  Europe, 
before  the  discovery  .of  America,  and  the  passage  by  the  CSape  of 
G-ood  Hope. 

The  Saxacens  had  very  early  established  a  great  maritime  trade 
at  Barcelona,  which  they  carried  on  in  vessels  called  cogSy  which 
were  so  large  that  they  had  sometimes  three  decks.  The  ti*aces 
of  this  commerce  are  still  observable  in  the  Catalan  dialect,  from 
the  many  Arab  words  relating  to  trade.  The  Barcelonese  are  remark- 
able for  the  improvements  which  they  introduced  into  commerce. 
It  was  they  who  first  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  marine 

*  GampomaneB  and  Ustariz,  ap.  Bobertson,  SSst,  qf  America,  book  viiL  note  zxir. 
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insurance,  and  established,  in  1401,  a  bank  of  exchange  and 
deposit  called  Taula  de  Cambiy  or  table  of  exchange.**  The 
bank  of  Venice,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  further 
'  on,  had  indeed  been  established  before  this  date,  but  on  quite 
a  different  principle.  The  bank  of  G-enoa,  or  chamber  of  St. 
&eorge,  dates  from  1407,  and  was,  like  that  of  Venice,  originally 
designed  to  manage  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  though  it  after- 
wards became  also  a  trading  company.  The  bank  of  Barcelona 
soon  rose  to  be  a  great  commercial  authority,  and  in  1404  we  find 
it  appealed  to  by  the  magistrates  of  Bruges,  respecting  the  usage 
of  bills  of  exchange.**  But  one  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  to 
the  commercial  world  by  Barcelona  was  its  maritime  laws,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  further  on. 

The  principal  trading  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  besides  Barce- 
lona, were  Venice  and  Grenoa.  After  the  Florentines  had  acquired 
the  port  of  Leghorn  in  1425,  they  also  began  to  compete  with  the 
Venetians  in  the  eastern  trade  carried  on  through  Alexandria, 
in  which  the  Medici  were  deeply  concerned.**  But  of  all  these 
cities,  Venice,  by  the  extent  of  its  traffic,  stood  conspicuously  at 
the  bead. 

Previously  to  the  fourteenth  century  the  route  for  Indian  com- 
modities had  lain  through  Bagdad  to  Antioch  and  Licia,  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  acoording  to  Marino  Sanuto,  a  noble  Venetian, 
in  his  work  entitled  Libri  Secretorum  Fidelium  Oritcw**,  addressed 
to  the  Pope  in  1321,  its  path,  for  bulky  goods  at  least,  was  first 
diverted  in  his  time  to  Alexandria,  in  which  it  continued  down  to 
the  latest  period.  Some  idea  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  afforded  by  a  speech  of  the  Doge  Tommas  Mocenigo,  in  1418. 
He  states  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  at  ten  million 
ducats,  the  profits  on  which  were  reckoned  at  four  millions.  One 
of  the  chief  articles  of  Venetian  export  was  the  cloth  of  Florence, 
which  they  distributed  to  the  rest  of  Italy  and  to  the  East ;  while 
the  Florentines  took  in  return  the  goods  imported  by  the  Vene- 
tians. The  marine  of  Venice  consisted  of  3000  small  vessels, 
carrying  17,000  seamen,  or  on  an  average  something  under  six  each ; 
300  ships  carrying  8000  men,  or  about  27  each ;  and  45  galleys 
of  various  sizes,  formidable  vessels,  with  crews  of  11,000  men,  or 
on  an  average  of  244  each.    The  houses  in  Venice  were  estimated 

*  Capmany,   Memoriaa  HUtorieas  de  p.  136. 

Baredona,  ap.  Macphenon,  Yol.  L  p.  612.  '*  Published    in    the   Gesta  Dei  per 

"  Urid.  p.  616.  Francos^  edited  by  BonganioB,  torn.  iL 

^  Bofiooe,  Lorenzo  eU  Medioi,  toL  i  Hanov.  1611. 
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at  seven  million  ducats,  and  their  rents  at  half  a  million.*"^  These 
particulars  show  an  accuracy  of  statistical  details  in  the  Venetian 
government,  which  at  thai  early  period  might  perhaps  be  sought 
elsewhere  in  vain.'* 

As  the  overland  transit  of  Indian  commodities  not  only  involved 
great  expense  in  itself,  but  was  also  further  burthened  by  the 
customs  demanded  by  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  great  a  blow  the  discovery  of  the  maritime  passage  must 
have  inflicted  on  Venetian  commerce.     It  continued,  however,  t^ 
exist,  though  in  a  declining  state.     After  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Selim  I.,  in  1517,  the  Turkish  Sultans  obtained  a  direct  interest 
in  this  trade,  which  they  in  fact  commanded ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  by  the  Abbe  Eaynal  that,  but  for  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  would  have  grown  so  great  by  that  monopoly 
as  to  become  altogether  irresistible.     After  Selim's  conquest,  the 
Venetians  hastened  to  conclude  with  him  a  commercial  treaty,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  ruin  the  Portuguese,  by  laying 
heavy  duties  on  their  commodities,  while  the  privileges  of  the 
Venetians  were   extended.      This  method,  however,  availed  but 
little  against  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Venetians  endeavoured  to  eflFect  a  compromise  by  offering  King 
Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  in  1521,  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price  all  the 
Spices  over  and  above  what  was  required  for  the  home  consumption 
of  that  kingdom :  but  the  Portuguese  government  was  too  pru- 
dent to  sacrifice  the  advantage  which  it  had  acquired.     In  1538, 
Sultan  Solyman  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  to 
drive  the  Portuguese  from  their  new  settlement  in  India;   but 
the  enterprise  failed.     It  appears  from  the  computation  of  a  mer- 
chant named  Munn  ^   that  the  Venetians  could  not  sell  goods 
brought  by  the  overland  route  at  much  less  than  three  times  their 
original  cost,  while  the  freight  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would 
not  be  much  more  than  half  their  first  value :  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  Portuguese  would   be  able  to  sell  the  commodities  of 
India  at  half  the  price  required  by  the  Venetians ;  a  state  of  things 
which  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  decline  of  the  Venetian  trade. 
There  were  other  causes  that  acted  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  settlements  which  they  founded  in  India  enabled  them  to 
command  its  markets  and  thus  to  forestall  the  Venetians.     These 
settlements,  indeed,  it  took  some  time  to  establish ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese forts  and  factories  were  ultimately  dotted  along  the  coasts 

"  Sanuto,  Vite  di  Jhtchif  in  Muratori,  dd  Commercio  d^  Vetieziani,  published 

Scripp.  t  zxii.  p.  959.  in  1789. 

«•  The  princijjal  work  on  Venetian  com-  •*  Apud  Kobertson,  Bist  DisquisUum 

meree  is  Marini,  JStoria  civile  e  politica  on  Anc,  Induif  §  iy. 
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from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Canton  River^  and  m  many  .of 
the  islands  from  Madagascar  to  the  Moluccas.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look the  severe  wound  inflicted  on  Venice  by  the  wars  which 
followed  the  League  of  Cambray. 

By  the  commercial  revolution  produced  through  these  events, 
the  general  interests  of  Europe  were  undoubtedly  promoted ;  yet 
the  decline  of  Venice  was  in  some  respects  to  be  lamented.  At 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
that  republic  was  the  centre  of  liberal  ideas,  which  there  found 
their  best  hoine.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  tolerance,  the  strength  of  the 
Venetian  government  offered  a  model  for  the  study  even  of 
despotic  princes ;  and  it  was  this  quality  rather  than  its  liberality 
which  procured  it  the  praises  of  Machiavel  and  La  Boetie.^* 

The  liberality  of  Venice  was  also  displayed  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  press.  Printing  had  not  been  invented  many  years  when,  in 
1469,  the  Venetians  invited  to  their  city  the  printers  Wendelin  of 
Spires,  John  of  Cologne,  and  Nicholas  Janson.  Twenty  years  later 
Aldus  Manutius  began  his  labours,  who  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  book  trade  by  discarding  the  pedantic  folio  for  the  more 
convenient  octavo,  of  which  only  few  had  been  printed  before,  and 
thus  rendering  literature  more  popular.  Venetian  books  soon 
became  an  article  of  trade,  but  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  English  printers  had  begun  to  compete  .with  them,  as 
appears  from  the  following  colophon  to  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  published  at  Oxford  in  1485 :  — 

CelatoB,  Veneti,  nobis  transmittere  libroB 
Cedite ;  bob  aliis  vendlmiu,  O  Veneti** 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  bank  of  Venice.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  lepublic  having  contracted  a  large  debt  through  its 
wars,  the  Doge  Vitale  Michel  11.  forced  a  loan  from  its  most 
opulent  citizens,  which  was  funded  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  a 
"  Chamber  of  Loans  "  established.  This  is  the  earliest  instance  of 
the  funding  system.  The  creditors  became  subsequently  incor- 
porated into  a  company,  and  by  the  increase  of  commerce  was 
gradually  developed,  about  1171,  the  Bank  of  Venice.'^ 

In  the  middle  ages  there  had  been  a  considerable  overland 
traffic  between  Venice  and  Germany,  yet  always  subject  to  many 
casualties  and  interruptions.  The  Scalas  often  seized  the  goods 
which  passed  through  the  Veronese,  in  order  that  the  merchants 
inight  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  free  transit  for  them ;  and  the 

"  Michdet,  Renaissance,_p.  160.  "  Maq>her80ii,  JnnaU  of  Cammeree, 

"  Middlfton's  Origin  of  Printing  in      voL  i.  p.  341. 
%^  p.  U. 
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Tyrolese  G-ovemment  had  a  regular  commissary  at  Augsburg  to 
collect  customs  dues,  which  were  also  sometimes  exacted  by  the 
Emperor. 

The  great  rise  of  prices  observed  in  Germany  between  the  years 
1516  and  1522  excited  universal  discontent.     The  price  of  some 
of  the  best  India  spices  was  quadrupled.     Various  causes  were 
assigned  for  this  rise ;  the  increased  demand  for  such  articles,  the 
Venetian  war,  which  had  broken  up  old  connections,  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  consequent  on  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
from  America,  and  above  all  the  monopolies  by  which  the  trade  of 
Germany  was  conducted.     In  1522  the  Diet  passed  a  resolutaon 
forbidding  associations  with  a  larger  capital  than  50,000  florins, 
in  order  that  the  smaller  houses  might  be  able  to  compete.    At  the 
same  time  a  comprehensive  plan  was  formed  of  an  Imperial  customs 
system,  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  Nether- 
lands wei'e  included,  were  to  be  enclosed  in  a  line  of  custom  houses 
Articles  of  the  first  necessity,  as  com,  wine,  beer,  cattle,  &a,  were 
to  be  left  untaxed,  and  all  other  expoi"ts  or  imports  were  to  pay  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  four  per  cent.    But  this  grand  plan  of  centra- 
lisation by  the  Imperial  council  was  opposed  by  the  G-erman  cities, 
who  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  at  Valladolid  in  1523,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  withhold  his  assent  to  it.^ 

The  German  commercial  league  of  the  Hansa  continued  to  exist, 
though  in  a  declining  state,  through  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  till  it  was  at  last  demolished  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  still  comprehended  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  towns.  The  Hansa  was  divided  into  four 
districts  or  regions,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Lubeck,  Cologne, 
Brunswick,  and  Dantzia  Lubeck  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  still  vigorous  enough 
to  make  war  on  neighbouring  states.  In  1509  some  of  its  towns 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  John,  King  of  Denmark,  captured  his 
fleet  at  Helsingor,  and  carried  off  his  bells,  which  they  hung  in 
their  chapels.  In  1511  the  Lubeck  fleet  returned  into  harbour 
with  eighteen  Dutch  ships  which  they  had  captured.  The  Lu- 
beckers  also  frequently  seized  many  a  robber  knight  in  the  midst 
of  his  court. 

The  Hansa  had  factories  in  foreign  countries,  of  which  the 
principal  were  London,  Bruges,  Novogorod  in  Sussia,  and  Bergen 
in  Norway.  After  the  Thuiy  Years'  War,  only  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
and  Bremen  again  united.     Such  a  league  could  only  be  necessary 

"  Banke,  Deutsche  GescK  B.  ii.  S.  127  I 
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in  the  infancy  of  commerce  to  protect  it  against  feudalism ;  but 
it  had  answered  a  good  purpose  in  its  time,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  Hanse,  op  commercial 
towns,  and  especially  Nuremberg,  were  the  great  centres  of  liberal 
opinions,  as  well  as  of  literature  and  arf 

The  Austrian  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  opened  an  outlet 
for  German  maritime  trade,  carried  on  by  the  great  commercial 
houses  in  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  which  engaged  in  the  East 
India,  and  afterwards  in  the  West  India  trade.    Hence,  in  part, 
the  rise  of  Antwerp/®    But  the  Netherlands  had  owed  their  first 
prosperity   chiefly  to  manufactures,  drawing  the  raw  materials 
from  other  countries, — silk  from  Italy,  wool  from  England, — and 
dispersing  through  Europe  their  manufactured  goods.     Bruges, 
though  smaller  than  Ghent,  was  more  splendid,  and  the  seat  of  a 
greater  trade.     During  the  middle  ages  the  great  manufacturing 
and  trading  cities  of  Flanders  were  far  from  being  under  the 
absolute  control   of  the   Earl,  and   often  acted  as  independent 
communities.     They  sometimes  entered  into  separate  treaties  for 
themselves,  as  for  instance  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ypres,  with  King 
Edward  II.  in  1 325 ;  and  the  Earl  frequently  required  them  to  be  par- 
ties to  treaties  which  he  made  with  other  Sovereigns.*^    Charles  V. 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  Ghent  when  he  deprived  it  of  its  liberties. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  maritime  route  to  India,  both  that  city 
and  Bruges  yielded  to  the  rising  prosperity  of  Antwerp,  which 
throve  upon  its  great  trade  with  Lisbon.     The  latter  metropolis, 
although  the  staple  for  East  Indian  commodities,  neglected  to 
push  the  advantage  which  she  had  thus  acquired  by  becoming  the 
distributor  of  them  through  Europe.    Other  nations  were  obliged* 
to  fetch  from  Lisbon,  in  their  own  vessels,  the  goods  which  they 
needed;   a  circumstance  detrimental  to  the  Portuguese  by  dis- 
couraging their  own  marine,  and  awakening  the  competition  of 
foreigners.     In  the  course  of  the  fiflieenth  century  Amsterdam  had 
also  risen  to  considerable  importance,  chiefly  through  the  herring 
fishery;  but  its  great  transmarine  commerce  did  not  commence 
till  the  following  century.    William  Benkels,  or  Benkelens,  of 
Biervliet,  in  Flanders,  who  died  about  1447,  has  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  having  first  cured  herrings ;  and  Charles  V.  and  his 
Bister  Mary  are  said  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  his  tomb,  and  to  have 
offered  up  prayers  for  his  soul  as  a  benefactor  of  his  country. 

"  The  principal  work  on  the  Hanseatic  *  Banke,  Deutsche  Geeckichte,  B.  i  S. 

I^eague  is  that  of  Sartorius,   Urkundliche  212. 

Otsekichte  des  Urmrunges  der  Deutschen  *'  Rymer,  Fadera,  t  ir.  pp.  147,  161, 

flajwo,  edited  by  Lappenberg,  Hambnrg,  188,  &c. 
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Their  devotions  might  have  been  dedicated  to  a  less  worthy 
object ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  method  of  curing  herrings  was 
known  centuries  before  the  time  of  Benkelens,  though  he  may 
perhaps  have  introduced  some  improvements  into  the  process.*^ 

The  assigning  of  the  Azores  by  King  Alphonso  of  Portugal  to 
his  aunt  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  as  a  dowry  must  have  given  an 
impulse  to  the  navigation  of  the  Low  Countries  ^ ;  and  the  flag  of 
Duke  Philip  might  be  seen  in  the  Levant.  But,  though  industrious 
and  enterprising^  the  Flemings,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark,  were  also  sensual  and  luxurious.  They  delighted  in  ban- 
quets and  festivals,  and  an  extreme  licentiousness  prevailed  in 
their  warm  baths,  or  bagnioSy  which  were  very  numerous,  and 
were  converted  into  resorts  of  seduction  and  profligacy.  All  the 
arts  of  luxury  had  risen  to  a  great  pitch  in  Flanders;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  fine  arts  were  not  neglected,  and  music,  architecture, 
and  painting  flourished.  Thus  Flemish  life  presented  a  strange 
contrast  of  magnificence  and  grossness,  and  may  be  not  unaptly 
compared  to  the  pictures  of  Bubens  beside  those  of  the  Italian 
school,  equal  in  vigour  of  drawing  and  colouring,  but  deficient  in 
grace  and  form. 

France  could  ofler  nothing  to  match  the  opulence  and  splendour 
of  Flemish  life.    Machiavelli  has  observed  the  want  of  money  in  the 
former  kingdom^* ;  and  Louis  XL,  himself  the  plainest,  not  to  say 
the  shabbiest,  of  monarchs  in  his  way  of  life,  restrained  by  sumptuary 
laws  the  finery  of  his  subjects.  Yet  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  French  commerce  had  received  a  wonderful  impulse  from 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Jacques  Coeur.     The  son  of  a  skinner  at 
Bourges,  who  gave  him  but  little  education,  Coeur  became  con- 
nected in  1427  with  a  mint  in  the  south  of  France,  the  whole  of 
whose  conductors  were  convicted  of  issuing  a  depreciated  coinage, 
but  were  dismissed  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.     Coeur  now 
directed  his  attention  to  foreign  trade.     He  visited  Italy,  Greece, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  determined  to  vie  with  the  Italians  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Levant.     He  established  his  operations  at  Mont- 
pellier,  which  city  had  received  from  Pope  Urban  V.  permission  to 
trade  with  the  infidels,  and  whence  there  was  a  communication  by 
canal  to  the  port  of  Lattes.^*    As  Provence  was  not  yet  French, 
Coeur  was  obliged  to  revive  the  marine  of  Languedoc,  but  at  the 

**  In  1339  King  Edward  III.  ordered  fisheiy  on  the  coast  of  Norway  as  early  as 

five  lasts  of  red  herrings  at  Yarmouth,  978 :  Maq}her8on,  /.  e. 

which  had  long  been  famous  for  them:  *'  Eervyn    de  Lettenhoye,    Hist,  de 

Macpherson,  vol  i.  p.  525.    See  on  this  Fiandres^  ap.  Martin,  t  vii.  p.  17. 

subject  Petit,  Chranique  de  HoUande,  ti,  ^  Ritratti  di  Francia, 

p.  184.  There  are  accounts  of  the  herring  ^  Since  superseded  by  Cette. 
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same  time  he  established  a  subsidiary  house  at  Marseilles,  when  he 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship.  His  commerce  embraced  articles 
of  all  sorts,  as  stuffs,  spices,  metcds,  and  also  included  banking 
operations,  so  that  his  house  rivalled  that  of  the  Medici ;  his 
business  was  conducted  by  300  factors,  and  his  establishments  were 
planted  over  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  trade  he  dis- 
puted with  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
Catalans.  No  commercial  operations  have  been  seen  in  France  on 
such  a  scale  before  or  since.  But  these  great  monopolies  display 
the  infancy  of  commerce,  and  in  France  as  in  Grermany  they  were 
complained  of  by  the  smaller  traders.  CcBur  was  at  last  ruined  by 
a  court  intrigue  in  1456. 

Louis  XL  patronised  the  grading  part  of  the  community,  and 
under  the  paternal  government  of  Louis  XIL  France  also  made 
considerable  progress :  internal  prosperity  was  accompanied  with 
an  increase  of  foreign  commerce.  A  contemporary  author  ^^  says 
that  the  French  merchants  then  made  less  difficulty  in  going  to 
Some,  Naples,  or  London  than  formerly  to  Lyon  or  Creneva.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Lyon  was  still  the  centre 
of  traffic  between  Italy,  France,  England,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 
It  first  began  to  be  known  as  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  it  had  long  before  been  fiEimed  for  its  commerce 
and  for  its  August  fairs.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Florentines  had  a  great  share  in 
the  trade  of  Lyon;  and  even  in  1548  it  still  numbered  thirty- 
seven  respectable  Florentine  houses.  Gh^urles  V.  in  his  war  with 
Henry  11.  gave  its  prosperity  a  great  blow  by  forbidding  his  sub- 
jects to  visit  its  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  by  opening  the  fair 
of  Augsburg.^^  The  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced  at  Lyon 
about  1521,  workmen  being  brought  from  Milan  for  the  purpose.** 

The  English  do  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to 
commerce  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurv.  All  the 
great  commercial  operations  seem  in  early  times  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  that  country  by  foreigners.  Thus  in  1329  the 
English  customs  were  farmed  by  the  Bardi  of  Florence  for  201. 
a  day ;  and  London,  with  regard  to  foreign  trade,  was  little  more 
than  a  depot  of  the  Hansa,  and  had  a  Teutonic  GhiildhalL  Even 
so  late  as  1518  we  find  a  riot  in  London  on  the  complaint  that 
all  the  trade  was  monopolised  by  foreigners.  Some  progress 
had,  however,  begun  to  be  made  under  Sichard  III.,  and  out  of 

*  SejBsel,  ap.  Martin,  t  vii.  p.  379.  **  Maq>heTson,  Annals  of  Commerce, 

^  Beumont,  in  Baumer's  Taschenbuch,      toI.  iL  p.  69. 
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fifteen  acts  passed  by  the  only  parliament  of  that  reign  (1484) 
no  fewer  than  seven  relate  to  commerce.  In  1485  we  find  an 
English  consul  appointed  at  Pisa,  a  fact  which  betokens  some 
Mediterranean  trade.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  commerce 
between  England  and  the  Levant  as  early  as  1511,  and  in  1513 
Henry  VIII.  appointed  a  consul  at  Scio.*^  But,  on  the  whole, 
England,  at  the  period  which  we  are  contemplating,  though  destined 
ultimately  so  far  to  outstrip  the  other  European  nations  in  a 
commercial  career,  seems  to  have  been  far  behind  most  of  them. 

In  those  early  ages,  maritime  commerce  was  much  infested  by 
pirates;  nor  was  piracy  exercised  by  professional  robbers  alone. 
The  temptation  of  opportunity,  and  the  facility  of  escape  in  the 
then  comparative  solitude  of  the  seas,  were  inducements  to  which 
even  the  regular  trader  frequently  yielded  when  he  found  himself  the 
stronger.  The  records  that  can  be  collected  respecting  maritime 
commerce  in  the  middle  ages  display  a  succession  of  piracies 
and  murders  committed  by  the  sailors  of  almost  every  country. 
The  seamen  of  different  ports  often  made  war  upon  one  another, 
although  the  states  to  which  they  respectively  belonged  were  at  pro- 
found peace.  In  1309,  two  judges  were  appointed  to  assess  the 
damages  committed  on  one  another  at  sea  by  the  citizens  of 
Bayonne,  the  subjects  of  King  Edward  IL,  and  the  Castilians,  and 
to  punish  the  offenders.  In  1315,  we  find  the  people  of  Calais  com- 
mitting piracy  near  Margate.  It  must  be  confessed  that  England, 
in  modern  times  so  distinguished  for  maintaining  the  police  of  the 
seas,  was  formerly  not  among  the  least  offenders  in  this  way.  In 
1311,  the  piracies  and  murders  committed  by  the  sailors  of  Lynn 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  provoked  retaliations  on  the  part  of  King 
Hacon.  The  Cinque  Ports  seem  to  have  acted  together  as  an  in- 
dependent maritime  confederacy,  and  were  often  at  war  with  the 
Flemings,  when  England  and  the  Netherlands  were  at  peace.  In 
1470,  some  Spanish  merchants  complained  to  King  Edward  lY.  of 
piracies  committed  by  the  men  of  Sandwich,  Dartmouth,  South- 
ampton, and  Fowey.  The  extent  of  these  disorders  is  manifest 
from  the  frequency  of  the  treaties  respecting  them.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  in  1498  a  treaty  between  Louis  XII.  and  Henry  VII., 
the  ratification  of  a  previous  one,  by  which  shipowners  were  to 
give  security  in  double  the  value  of  their  ships  and  cargo  that 
they  would  not  commit  piracy ;  also  a  stipulation  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  treaty  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1500,  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  infanta  Catherine;   another 

*•  Macpherson,  voL  i.  pp.  608,  705  ;  vol.  ii  pp.  40,  46,  62.  <^ 
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agreement  to  the  like  effect  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  L, 
in  I0I8*;  &c.  &c. 

Barcelona  has  the  credit  of  having  promulgated  the  first  generally 
received  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  seas,  the  Conaolato  del  Mare, 
supposed  to  have  been  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.^'  According  to  M.  Pardessus,  it  is  not,  however,  an  autho- 
ritative code  so  much  as  a  collection  or  record  declaring  the  customs 
of  the  maritime  nations  which  surrounded  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Jugemens  or  Rdlea  cCOUron  became  the  rule  for 
the  nations  situated  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Mediterranean  provinces 
of  France  and  Spain  appear  to  have  possessed  codes  of  maritime 
jurisprudence  Before  the  Gonaolato  was  published ;  but  being  Mrritten 
in  Latin,  they  were  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter  to  those  sea- 
faring and  commercial  classes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
authors  of  the  Gonaolato  were  deeply  versed  in  Boman  law  as 
well  as  in  the  principles  of  modem  jurisprudence,  and  these  being 
expressed  in  the  Conaolato  in  a  familiar  and  practical  manner,  and 
in  a  dialect  universally  understood  in  those  parts,  it  soon  acquired 
general  adoption.  It  was  long  thought  to  be  of  Italian  origin,  but 
M.  Pardessus  has  shown  that  it  originated  in  Catalonia,  the  earliest 
manuscripts  and  even  editions  of  it  being  in  the  Bomanoe  language, 
spoken  in  that  province  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  which  still  prevails  there.  Embracing  not  only  the  elements 
of  civil  contracts  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  but  also  the 
leading  principles  of  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  in  time  of  war, 
it  has  formed  the  basis  of  French  maritime  jurisprudence  in  modern 
times,  and  especially  of  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
1681. 

The  general  code  of  the  usages,  or  customary  laws  of  Barcelona 
(el  Codigo  de  loa  usa^ea  Barcelonesea),  published  in  the  reign  of 
Raymundo  Berenguer  I.,  Count  of  Barcelona,  in  1068,  and  there- 
fore three  centuries  before  the  probable  date  of  the  Gonaolato, 
contained,  however,  some  ordinances  relating  to  navigation,  and 
particularly  law  no.  Iviii.,  which  assured  all  vessels  arriving  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia  of  friendly  treatment,  and  the  protection  of  the 
prince  so  long  as  they  remained  there.  This  law  was  several  times 
confirmed  by  the  khigs  of  Aragon,  after  the  union  of  Catalonia 
with  that  country.** 

The  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  just  alluded  to,  consist  of  forty- 

*•  For  instances  see  Bymer,  t.  liL  pp.  anUrieures  au  xviii'  Sihle,  ap.  Wheaton, 

112,  122,  131,  &c.;  t.  xi.  ^.  671  sq.;  t.  Hist.  0/ the  Law  of  Nationa,  IntrocL  p.  61. 

zii.  pp.  690,  741,  &c. ;  t  xiiL  p.  649.  '^  Capmany,   Memorias  Hisioricas  de 

*^  PardesBtLS,  CoU»  des  Lois  maritimes  Barcelona^  ap.  Macpherson,  toI.  i  p.  300. 
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seven  short  regulations  respecting  average,  salvage,  wreck,  &c.  By 
some  they  have  been  ascribed  to  King  Richard  I.  (1197),  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  they  were  probably  taken 
from  the  laws  of  Barcelona.  Cleirac,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  in 
his  Ua  et  Coutumea  de  la  Mer^  published  in  1621,  ascribes  them 
to  the  year  1266  ;  and  to  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Guienne  and  Queen 
of  England,  by  whom,  however,  he  must  have  meant  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.** 

Thus  it  appears  that  jcodes  of  maritime  law  intended  for  general 
observance  were,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  promulgated 
centuries  before  any  system  of  international  law  to  be  observed  on 
land  had  been  framed.  The  need  of  the  latter  was  not  much  felt 
till  the  modern  European  system  had  made  considerable  progress  ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  among  the  Spanish  casuists, 
whose  minds  were  led  to  inquire  into  the  principles  of  natural 
equity  by  questions  arising  from  the  relation^  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  conquered  natives  of  the  New  World.^  No  tolerably  con- 
sistent system  on  this  subject  was,  however,  promulgated  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  shall  therefore  postpone 
our  consideration  of  it  to  a  future  chapter. 

With  regard  to  pitacy,  codes  of  law  might  have  been  promul- 
gated in  vain,  in  the  absence  of  ppwer  to  enforce  them,  and  this 
was  derived  only  from  the  establishment  of  regular  national 
navies.  Those  worthy  to  be  called  such  were  of  late  growth,  ex- 
cept in  the  Mediterranean.  In  England,  King  John  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  few  galleys,  in  1213  ** ;  and  some  are  again  men- 
tioned in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.*^  (1242).  The  first  navigation 
act  (5  Bichard  II.  c  3.)  was  framed  with  the  view  of  augmenting 
the  royal  navy  (1381),  and  provided  that  no  goods  should  be 
shipped  outwards  or  homewards  by  any  subjects  of  the  King,  except 
in  English-owned  vessels.  Six  King's  ships  ar^  mentioned  in  the 
war  with  Scotland,  in  1481.*^  A  royal  navy,  however,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  England  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  fact,  till  the  use  of  guns  was  introduced  into  naval  warfare, 
there  was  little  difference  between  a  ship  of  war  and  a  merchant^ 
man,  except  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  galleys  were  employed ; 
and  hence,  in  time  of  war,  it  was  usual  to  press  merchant  vessels 
into  the  King's  service.  On  ordinary  occasions,  the  Cinque  Ports 
supplied  ships ;  on  extraordinary  ones,  tlie  maritime  tovms  through- 

"  The  laws  of  OUron  have  been  pub-  •*  Wbeaton,  Hist,  of  Law  of  N<Um8, 

liflhed  in  English  by  Godolphin  in  the      p.  35. 

Appendix  to  his    View  of  the  Admiral         "  Matthew  Paris,  p.  233  sq. 
Jurisdiction.  ••  IWmep,  t.  l  p.  406. 

•'  Hacpherson,  toI.  L  p.  698. 
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out  the  country  contributed.  Ships  began  to  be  reckoned  by  guns 
and  tonnage  jointly^  about  1512  ;  and  it  is  now  that  gunners  are 
first  mentioned."  It  was  at  this  time  that  Henry  VIII.  built  at 
Woolwich  the  largest  ship  ever  known  —  the  "Regent,"  of  1000 
tons ;  and  from  this  date  we  may  properly  reckon  the  commence- 
ment in  England  of  a  royal  navy  worthy  of  the  name. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  narrative,  that  the 
French  navy  was  at  this  time  rather  superior  to  the  English.  The 
difference,  however,  was  not  great.  France  had,  indeed,  some 
galleys  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  her  ocean  ports  she  could  not 
count  more  than  two  or  three  ships  of  war  of  any  size.  In  case 
of  need,  recourse  was  had,  as  in  England,  to  merchant  vessels. 
Claude  de  Seissel,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  recommended  Francis  I.  to 
establish  a  standing  fleet,  in  imitation  of  the  standing  army,  a 
coarse,  however,  which  that  monarch  did  not  adopt.**  Yet  he  paid 
considerable  attention  to  maritime  affairs.  He  was  diligent  in 
fortifying  the  harbours  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  and,  in 
particular,  he  called  into  existence  the  noble  Port  of  Havre  de 
Grace. 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  adverting  to  the  decay  of 
Italy,  amid  the  remarkable  progress  of  most  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Italy,  which  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  had  been  the  centre  of  European 
politics,  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  her  destined  course,  and  after 
spreading  her  religion  and  her  civilisation  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
to  be  about  to  vanish  from  her  former  prominence  on  the  scene. 
We  have  beheld  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes  abridged  by  the  Reformation  and  by  the  capture  of  Some ; 
Venice  sinking  at  once  under  the  burthen  of  her  wars,  aud  the  loss 
of  her  trade ;  Mihcn  become  a  dependency  of  the  German  empire, 
and  Florence  submitting  irrecoverably  to  the  yoke  of  the  Medici* 
An  acute  observer  of  his  own  times  has  attributed  the  ruin  of  Italy 
to  the  condottierif  who,  in  order  to  husband  their  resources,  con- 
ducted their  wars  in  a  manner  which  extinguished  all  martial  spirit. 
They  discouraged  infantry,  which  formed  only  a  tenth  part  of  their 
forces ;  they  spared  one  another's  lives,  and  contented  themselves 
with  making  prisoners;  they  avoided  nocturnal  expeditions  and 
winter  campaigns;  and  hence,  when  the  Spaniards,  French,  and 
Swiss  appeared  in  Italy,  the  troops,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
such  child's  play,  were  unable  to  endure  the  stem  realities  of  war.*® 
The  fiedl  of  Italy  is,  no  doubt,  partly  attributable  to  this  cause ;  but 

••  Kymer,  t  adiL  p.  327.   (Commiflsion  ••  Martin,  t.  vil  p.  487. 

to  Sir  Edwflord  Howard.)  "  Machiayelli,  JVtfictpe;  c.  zii 
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it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  number  of  small  states  into  which  that 
peninsula  was  divided,  all  filled  with  hostile  rivalries  and  jealousy 
of  one  another,  and  which  could  never  have  withstood  the  attacks 
of  great  and  powerful  monarchies,  such  as  Spain,  France,  and  the 
Empire.  The  same  author  has,  in  another  passage,  pointed  out 
the  superiority  both  in  body  and  mind  of  the  Italians  individually, 
and  their  weakness  collectively.^* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  many  small  sovereignties  in  Italy  had 
contributed  to  foster  and  spread  civilisation.  Every  capital  was 
adorned  with  churches  and  palaces  of  architectural  beauty ;  every 
prince  had  his  library,  and  his  little  circle  of  literary  men,  who 
lived  on  his  bounty,  and  too  often  degraded  while  they  promoted 
the  profession  of  letters.  The  same  capitals,  however,  were  the 
scene  of  every  vice  and  crime  that  can  disgrace  humanity  —  of 
petty,  yet  unholy  ambition ;  of  domestic  treason,  poison,  and  as- 
sassination; of  revenge  the  most  imrelenting  and  cruel  against 
external  enemies.*^ 

Among  the  Italian  States  grew  up  that  subtle  and  imprincipled 
policy,  the  worst  legacy  which  they  bequeathed  along  with  their 
civilisation  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     To  this  policy  the  Florentine 
Machiavelli  has  given  his  name,  by  having   reduced  it  into  a 
system  in  his  book  entitled  The  Prince,     A  needy  man  of  genius, 
banished  from  Florence  as  one  of  the  Piagnoniy  or  followers  of 
the  Bepublican  Savonarola,  Machiavelli,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  ended  by  dedicating  this  manual  of  political  slavery  to 
one  of  that  very  family  of  Medici  which  Savonarola  had  expelled ! 
The  well-known  atrocity  of  its  principles  has  led  some  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  disguised  satire  upon  princes ;  a  view  which  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  Gentili,  in  his  treatise  De  Lego- 
tionibus,  but  in  which  there  is  little  probability.     The  hero  of  The 
Prince — thepattem  of  a  perfect  sovereign — is  no  other  than  Caesar 
Borgia,  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  crime  who  ever  disgraced 
the  human  form.^^    The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book  is,  that  all 
crimes  are  justifiable  in  a  ruler,  in  order  to  obtain,  what  should  be 
his  sole  object,  a  strong  government.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  all  men  are  bad,  and  consequently  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
meeting  them  with  their  own  weapons.     It  has  been  remarked, 
however,  that  Machiavelli  has  given  a  different  character  of  his 
hero  in  his  LegcUiona  from  that  which  we  find  in  The  Prince, 

«  MachiayelU,  Principe^  c  xrvi.  migliori  ad  un  principe  nuovo  che  V 

'^  For  instances  see  Sumondi,  Bep,  Ital,  esempio  delle  azioni  sue"  {i.t.  di  Borgia). 

cL  100.  — Frincip€f  cap.  7. 
"  **  lo  non  saprei  qnali  preoetti  mi  dare 
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Borgia  admitted  Machiavelli,  whom  the  Florentines  had  put  about 
his  person  at  the  time  of  his  conquests,  with  a  monthly  salary  of 
ten  crowns,  in  order  to  watch  his  actions,  only  partially  into  his 
confidence,  and  that  writer  was  consequently  obliged  to  complete 
his  portrait  from  imagination.  In  the  Legations,  Machiavelli  paints 
Borgia  as  brilliant  and  ingenious  diuring  his  prosperity,  but  losing 
his  self-possession  in  reverses,  and  venting  his  despair  in  vain 
complaints  of  destiny.**  His  description  of  his  hero's  end,  already 
related**,  unconsciously  conveys  the  most-  bitter  satire  on  the  vanity 
of  all  human  counsels. 

Some  of  the  actions  of  Ferdinand,  Francis,  and  other  rulers, 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  show  that  the  spirit  of  Machia- 
vellian policy  had  passed  the  Alps.**  Nothing  can  equal  the 
duplicity  of  European  statesmanship  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  example  of  a  more  honourable,  and  at  the  same  time  bolder 
and  abler,  diplomacy  was  first  given  by  the  English  statesmen  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

••  Xichelet,  Benaissance.  of  Machiavelli.  Menzel,  Neuere  Geteh.  der 

•  See  Vol  L  p.  241.  Deutacheny  B.  ii.  &  96. 

"  Charles  V.  was  an  aasidnons  reader 
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CHAPTER   II. 

In  the  year  1546,  the  religious  differences,  which  had  so  long  agi- 
tated Germany,  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  council  then  sitting  at  Trent,  although  both  parties  had, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  fieformation,  referred  the  points  in  dispute 
to  such  an  assembly,  could  be  expected  to  settle  them.  The  Pro- 
testants had  long  outgrown  the  notion  of  submitting  to  a  tribunal 
whose  verdict  was  sure  to  be  adverse ;  and  in  a  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort they  had  agreed  formally  to  reject  its  juiisdiction,  and  to 
publish  their  reasons  for  taking  such  a  course.*  Even  the 
Catholics  themselves  displayed  no  great  zeal  for  the  council ;  and 
all  parties  seemed  to  be  aware  that  the  questions  between  them 
must  at  no  distant  period  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
The  conference  held  at  Batisbon  towards  the  end  of  January,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  had  only  further  tended 
to  demonstrate  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  any  settlement  from 
discussion.  The  Emperor,  whose  object  it  seemed  to  be  to  break 
with  the  Protestants,  instead  of  appointing  men  of  conciliating  tem- 
per, like  Contarini,  had  named  some  fierce  bigots  to  manage  the 
conference  on  the  Popish  side,  and  especially  the  Spaniard,  Mal- 
venda,  a  subtle  scholastic  disputant. 

The  Protestants  were  as  violent  on  their  side.  A  book  of 
Luther's,  which  had  been  written  the  yeai-  before,  entitled  ^^  Against 
the  Popedom  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  Devil j^  in  which  he  outdid 
himself  in  scurrility,  was  published  on  the  occasion ;  while  in  a  cut 
the  Pope  was  represented  with  ass's  ears,  riding  on  a  sow  attended 
by  devils.^  To  the  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  student  of  history 
and  mankind,  it  will  be  more  instructive  to  relate  a  horrible  crime 
which  sprang  from  these  discussions,  than  to  detail  the  arguments, 
however  subtle  and  ingenious,  that  were  urged  by  either  side.' 

*  This  was  done  in  two  treatises,  or  B.  xvii.  S.  1112  ff. 

pamphlets,  published  in  Feb.  and  March  *  Ibid.  S.  1278  ff.;  cf.  Sleidan,  lib.  XTi 

1646.      One    of  these,    drawn    up    by  For  the  Catholic  view  see  Baynaldus,  t. 

Melanchthon,  took  the  religious  yiew  of  xiv.  p.  160  sqq. 

the  question,  while  the  other  was  grounded  '  A  sketch  of  the  proceedinss  will  be 

on  lustorical  and  political  considerations.  found  in  Menzel,  Neuere  GetSUchU  der 

Both  are  published  in  Luther's   Werke,  Deutschen^  B.  i.  8.  419  ff. 
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Among  the  disputants,  who  took  part  against  Malvenda  at 
Batisbon,  was  John  Diaz,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who  had  become 
a  convert  to  the  new  doctrines  whilst  a  student  at  Paris,  and  had 
accompanied  Bucer  to  the  conference.  Nothing  had  vexed  Mal- 
venda more  than  to  see  a  native  of  orthodox  Spain  in  the  ranks  of 
the  heretics ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts  to  bring  Diaz  back  to 
the  true  faith,  he  notified  John's  heresy  to  his  brother  Alphonso, 
who  filled  a  high  position  in  the  Roman  Sota.  Alphonso  hastened 
to  Badsbon,  and  finding  that  his  brother  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Neubnrg  on  the  Danube,  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing  of 
a  book  of  Bucer's,  forced  upon  him  the  gift  of  a  couple  of  crowns 
to  help  him  on  the  way.  But  this  present  was  only  a  snare. 
Alphonso  was  a  man  of  that  fanatical  stamp,  then  not  uncommon 
in  Spain.  He  beheld  in  his  brother's  heresy  a  scandal  both  to  his 
family  and  country ;  and  resolved  to  take  his  life  rather  than  leave 
him  among  the  Grerman  heretics.  One  morning,  while  John  Diaz 
was  dressing  himself,  Alphonso's  servant  tapped  at  his  chamber 
door  with  a  letter,  and  while  John  was  bending  over  the  sheet  to 
decipher  the  well-known  hand  in  the  early  morning  twilight,  the 
man  laid  him  dead  on  the  floor  with  a  blow  dealt  from  behind  vdth 
a  hatchet.  Alphonso  himself  was  watching  the  door,  and  when  the 
deed  of  blood  was  done,  he  and  his  servant  hastened  down  to  their 
horses  and  fled.  Th^  were  apprehended  at  Innsbruck  ;  but  the 
Pope  rescued  them  from  the  secular  arm,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  clerks;  and  many  years  afterwards  Alphonso  Diaz  related 
his  brother's  murder  to  the  historian  Sepulveda  with  a  feeling  of 
entire  satisfaction.  Such  is  the  power  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
to  stifle  the  holiest  instincts  of  human  nature  I  * 

The  Diet  held  at  Ratisbon  a  few  months  later  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Charles  appeared  in  that  city  early  in  April,  but  the 
proceedings  were  not  opened  till  June  5th.  The  assembly  was  thinly 
attended,  as  most  of  the  Protestant  princes  kept  away ;  and  it  Was 
not  till  after  a  second  pressing  summons  from  the  Emperor  that  there 
appeared  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick,  tiie 
Margraves  John  of  Ciistrin,  brother  of  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg, 
and  Albert  of  Culmbach.  None  of  these  princes,  however,  except  the 
firsts  was  of  much  political  importance.    The  presence  of  Maurice  did 

*  The  true  historj  is  related  bj  Sepol-  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  Seekendorf, 

xeda,  {Opera,  t.  u.  p.  127  sqq.  ed.  Madrid,  lib.  iii.  sect.  37,  init.  are  not  quit«  so 

1780),  and  by  Senarcl^,  a  young  SaYoyard,  correct    Alphonso,    howcTer,    does   not 

who  was  with  Diaz  the  day  before  his  appear  to  have  escaped  all  remorse,   if 

murder  (Hut.  vera  de  Norte  sancti  Vir  -the  account  of  John  Manlius  in  his  Com- 

Johannis  DiazH,  Hispanic  ^c.^  per  Clau-  mentaries  (ap.  Menzel,  B.  i.  S.  423)  be 

dioin  Senarclsum,  Sto,  1546).    The  nar-  true,  that  he  hanged  himself  at  Trent^  in 

ratiTea  of  Melanchthon  and  Lange,  which  1557. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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not  cause  much  anxiety  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  thought  that 
his  cousin  only  wanted  to  wrest  from  him  the  monastery  of  Dohiiiugk. 
Business  was  opened  with  the  customary  forms ;  nay,  the  Emperor 
even  asked,  as  usual,  the  advice  of  the  States  on  the  affairs  of 
religion,  though  it  could  hardly  be  a  secret  that  he  was  making  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  war.    fiecruits  were  raising  among  the 
G-erman  lansquenets,  and  places  were  assigned  for  their  mustering ; 
all  Italy,  from  Naples  to  the  Tyrol,  rang  with  the  note  of  war ; 
while  Count  Buren  was  assembling  a  third  army  in  the  Netherlands. 
Yet  the  Protestants  fell  into  the  trap.     On  June  13th  they  made 
their  answer  to  the  Emperor,  with  the  same  ingenuous  confidence 
as  in  former  times.     They  rejected  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  re- 
newed the  proposition  for  a  national  council;  meanwhile,   they 
observed,  it  was  only  necessary  to  maintain  the  resolutions  of 
1544,  and  allow  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.     The  simplicity  of 
this  proposal  overcame  Charles's  customary  gravity,  and  he  was 
observed  to  smile.     It  was,  indeed,  somewhat  ridiculous  in  the 
Protestants  to  suppose  that  they  should  now  obtain  the  same  terms 
as  when  the  Empire  was  in  the  greatest  danger;  they  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  Emperor,  by  his  peace  with  France  and  the 
Turks,  as  well  as  by  the  divisions  of  the  Protestants  among  them- 
selves, was  no  longer  subject  to  those  embarrassments  which  had 
formerly  proved  of  so  much  service  to  their  cause.     At  length  they 
bethought  themselves  of  asking  against  whom  these  warlike  pre- 
parations were  directed  ?    Charles  answered  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  reconcile  the  States  of  the  Empire ;  that  they  who  assisted 
him  should  experience  his  gracious  favour;  but  that  they  who 
refused  to  obey  should  feel  all  the  weight  of  his  authority.    And 
when  the  Palatine  Frederick  asked  who  then  were  the  disobedient 
princes  ?  Charles  answered,  it  was  those  who  practised  against  him 
under  pretence  of  religion ;  who  rejected  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Imperial  tribunal;  secularised  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
abused  it  according  to  their  pleasure.     The  mask  had  now  fallen. 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  Protestant  princes  but  to  arm  in  turn. 

Protestantism  had  recently  gained  some  accessions  in  Germany. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  whose  diocese  had  been  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Popery^  had  gone  over ;  for  which  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope,  and  deprived  of  his  eccle^astical  dignity 
(April  16th  1546).  Early  in  January,  Frederick,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  had  long  been  inclined  to  the  reformed  doctrines, 
seeing  that  they  had  been  embraced  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
subjects,  also  openly  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  the  Beformation, 
though  he  declined  to  join  the  League  of  Smalcald. 
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• 
Charles^  on  his  side,   had  been  some  time  endeayouritig  to 
strengthen  himself  by  alliances,  and  he  now  succeeded  in  bringing 
several  to  a  conclusion.     He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  William, 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  sole  reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria  (June 
2ad  1546).     At  the  accession  of  Frederick  to  the  Palatinate,  the 
bouse  of  Bavaria  had  renewed  its  pretensions  to  that  electorate, 
and  the  Emperor  now  promised,  though  loth  to  proceed  against 
a  relative,  that  if  Frederick  did  not  renounce  his  Protestant 
principles,  and  submit  himself  to  the  council,  he  would  at  once 
transfer  the  electoral  dignity  to  Bavaria.     The  alliance  was  con- 
firmed by  a  marriage  between  Albert,  the  Bavarian  heir-apparent; 
and  the  Emperor's  niece,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand ; 
with  the  express  condition,  that  on  failure  of  Ferdinand's  male 
heirs,  the  house  of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to  the  Bohemian  throne. 
Thus  Charles  postponed  even  his  own  line  in  favour  of  this  alliance. 
Yet  the  Bavarian  Duke  did  not  promise  much.     He  engaged  to 
provide  a  small  sum  of  money,  together  with  some  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions,  but  on  condition  of  being  compensated  at 
the  peace ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  treaty  being  kept  secret,  that  he 
might  not  be  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  Protestant  princes,  with 
whom  he  was  now  in  amicable  relations,  in  case  they  should  prove 
victorious.    The  Emperor  was  by  no  means  averse  to  this  stipu- 
lation, as  a  concealed  enemy  would  be  only  the  more  dangerous 
to  the  allies  of  Smalcald.     Charles  further  secured  the  Duke  of 
Cloves  by  betrothing  to  him  King  Ferdinand's  second  daughter. 
He  also  attempted  to  form  alliances  with  some  of  the  Protestant 
princes.    With  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  he  was  not  successful. 
Under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct,  Philip  had  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor  at  Spires,  while  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to 
Ratisbon ;  but  though  he  wheedled  the  Landgrave  into  a  belief  of 
his  pacific  intentions,  he  failed  in  procuring  him  as  an  ally.   Philip 
was  simple  enough  to  think,  till  his  eyes  were  opened  by  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Ratisbon,  that  the  Emperor's  warlike  preparations  were 
only  again  intended  against  Algiers,  or  perhaps  against  Piedmont. 
Charles  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over  the  Protestant  princes, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  attending  the  Diet.     The 
Margrave  John  of  Ciistrin   formally,  renounced  the   League   of 
Smalcald,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  while  Albert  of  Branden- 
Wg  Baireuth  had  profited  so  little  by  his  evangelical  education 
as  openly  to  declare  that  **  he  would  take  service  under  the  devil 
kimself,  provided  he  obtained  good  pay.''^    Eric  of  Brunswick 

»  Seckendorf,  p.  662  (ed.  1694). 
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also  joined  the  Imperial  party;  while  Charles  could  reckon  at 
least  on  the  neutraJity  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Palatine,  who  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  become  martyiB  in 
the  Protestant  cause. 

But  of  all  the  evangelical  princes  whose  friendship  he  succeeded 
in  securing,  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant)  not  only  from  his  power,  but  more  particularly,  in  a  war 
with  the  Smalcaldic  League,  &om  the  situation  of  his  dominion& 
The  conduct  of  the  Elector  John  Frederick  towards  his  cousin  had 
been  impolitic ;  they  had  long  been  involved  in  trifling  disputes, 
and  the  ambition  of  both  was  at  present  directed  towards  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  and  the  Bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  vacant 
since  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.     By  a  secret  treaty  con- 
cluded Jime  19th,  the  Erappror  conferred  upon  Maurice  the  pro- 
tectorate, or  conservatorship,  of  those  dioceses ;  stipulating,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  remain  in  the  old  religion,  and  that  nobody 
disapproved  of  by  the  Emperor  or  King  Ferdinand  should  be  elected 
to  them.     Maurice,  on  his  side,  engaged  not  only  to  be  a  true  and 
faithful  subject  of  the  Emperor,  but  also  a  devoted  friend  i^d 
adherent  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  to  subject  himself,  so  fieur  as 
other  Crerman  princes,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  before  its 
decrees  were  published  to  adopt  in   his  dominions  no  further 
religious  innovations.   Duke  Maurice  quitted  Ratisbon  immediately 
this  treaty  was  concluded,   by  which  the  Emperor  had  at  least 
secured  his  neutrality.^ 

Besides  these  alliances  with  Grerman  princes,  the  Emperor  also 
concluded  in  June  a  treaty,  long  previously  arranged,  with  the 
Pope,  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  furnish  both  men  and  money 
to  reduce  the  refractory  states,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church ;  while  Charles  was  allowed  to  raise  money  by  the 
sale  of  conventual  estates  in  Spain,  and  by  taxing  the  Spanish 
clergy.^ 

In  the  Papal  Bull,  the  object  of  these  preparations  was  openly 
avowed  to  be  the  extirpation  of  the  new  heresies,  and  indulgences 
were  granted  after  the  ancient  fashion  to  those  who  took  part  in 
this  new  crusade ;  a  proceeding  which  not  only  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Grermans,  but  was  also  very  distasteful  to  the  Emperor 
himself,  who  was  yet  neither  completely  prepared  for  a  war,  nor 

'  The  treaty  is  in  Pontns  Henterus,  Manrice  in  return  for  his  assistance.   This 

Jierum  Aitstriac.  lib.  xii.   c.  vi.  p.  290.  engagement  was  the  subject  of  a  subse- 

Robertson  erroneously  says  {Charles    V.  quent  treaty  with  King  Ferdinand;  but 

bk.  Tiii.  YoL  iii.  p.  353)  that  Charles  en-  it  might  now  have  been  ta.lked  over, 

gaged  by  it  to  bestow  the  dignities  and  ^  Bumont,  t  iy.  pt.  ii.  p.  308. 
territories  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  on 
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wished  to  see  it  placed  in  the  light  of  a  religious  one.*  Charles 
endeavoured  to  give  the  whole  matter  a  political  aspect.  On  the 
16th  of  June,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  the  imperial  cities  of 
Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  as  well  as  to  Duke 
Ulrich  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in 
which,  keeping  the  religious  question  in  the  background,  he  com- 
plained of  the  practices  against  him,  of  the  insults  offered  to  the 
Imperial  authority,  and  the  expressed  determination  of  taking  up 
the  sword  against  him :  things  which  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to 
endure,  but  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace ;  and  he  strictly  forbade  the  parties  addressed  to  afford  pny 
assistance  to  his  adversaries. 

The  League  of  Smalcald  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  on  the 
point  of  dissolution :  its  term  was  expired,  and  no  agreement  had 
been  come  to  among  the  parties  to  it  respecting  its  renewal.  But 
the  hour  of  danger  served  to  reanimate  its  more  ardent  members, 
who  with  uplifted  hands  promised  one  another  to  venture  purse 
and  person  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  freedom.  The  two  prin- 
cipal leaders,  the  Elector  John  Frederick  and  the  Landgrave  Philip, 
met  at  Ichtershausen,  ip  the  territory  of  Crotha,  where  they  resolved 
to  march  against  the  Emperor  at  whatever  point  he  should  make 
his  attack,  ¥rithout  any  thought  as  to  the  security  of  their  own 
dominions ;  and  they  agreed  to  refer  any  difference  of  opinion  that 
might  arise  between  them  to  a  council  of  war.  Their  intention 
was  to  unite  their  forces,  on  the  20th  of  July,  near  M einingen  or 
Fulda,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Thuringian  forest.  Meanwhile, 
in  Upper  Germany,  the  states  of  Wiirtemberg,  Augsburg,  Constance, 
and  Ulm,  had  assembled  in  the  last-named  city,  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  now  inevitable  contest.  They  despatched  envoys  to 
Venice  with  the  request  that  the  republic  would  not  permit  any 
troops  to  pass  through  its  territories  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  they  likewise  sent  agents  into  Switzerland  with  the 
same  prayer,  as  well  as  to  raise  troops  for  the  service  of  the  League. 
The  recruiting  went  on  with  such  alacrity  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week  the  cities  had  12,000  men  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of 
Sebastian  Schertlin  of  Burtenbach,  a  veteran  captain  who  had 
served  under  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  had  been  present  at 
the  sack  of  Rome.^  The  Duke  ^f  Wiirtemberg  had  also  raised  a 
considerable  force,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Hans 

'  The  Bull  was  published  with  a  pre-  fortune.    Seckendorf,  the  historian,  who 

&ce  by  Nichohis  Amsdorf.    See  Luther^s  was  a  descendant  of  Schertlin' s,  has  given 

Werke^  B.  xvii.  S.  1827.  some  account  of  him.    Comment,  de  jAUhe- 

*  By  this  capture,  Schertlin,   though  ranismo^  lib.  ii.  p.  69. 
then  only  a  captain,  acquired  a  lai^ 
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von  Heideck.  The  Protestants  had  thus  the  advantage  of  being 
first  in  the  field.  They  could,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Swiss  recruits,  hope  for  no  assistance  from  without;  while,  on 
looking  around  to  their  natural  allies,  how  many  had  either 
deserted  the  League,  or  refused  to  join  it !  No  help  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Palatinate  or  Brandenburg,  from  the  Kings  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg, 
the  Protestant  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  the  Princes  of  Anhalt>  nor  the 
wealthy  burgesses  of  Niiremberg. 

.  The  Smalcaldic  War  was  opened  by  Schertlin.**  At  daybreak 
on  the  9th  of  July,  that  commander,  with  the  troops  of  Ulm  and 
Augsburg,  appeared  before  Fiissen  on  the  Lech,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  and  dispersing  some  troops  which  the  Marquis  of 
Marignano  was  there  collecting  for  the  Imperial  service ;  but  on 
Schertlin's  appearance  they  crossed  the  river  and  escaped.  The 
town,  however,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  now  formed  tiie  scheme 
of  surprising  the  Emperor  at  Eatisbon,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fermenting  Protestant  population,  Charles  had  with  him  only  about 
400  men.  But  now  appeared  the  advantage  of  his  secret  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  That  prince,  whom  the  Protestants 
had  hitherto  reckoned  upon  as  their  good  neighbour  and  friend, 
sent  a  message  to  Schertlin,  that  he  would  declare  against  them  if 
he  ventured  to  enter  the  Bavarian  territory.  Thus  foiled,  Schertlin 
formed  the  plan  of  penetrating  into  the  Tyrol,  driving  the  assem- 
bled fathers  from  Trent,  and,  by  occupying  the  roads,  preventing 
the  Emperor's  Italian  auxiliaries  from  marching  into  Germany; 
and  with  this  view  he  surprised  and  seized  the  castle  of  Ehrenberg, 
which  commanded  the  pass  leading  to  Innsbruck.  But  this  plan 
was  defeated  by  the  council  of  war  at  Ulm,  who,  from  an  absurd 
doubt  as  to  which  side  King  Ferdinand  would  espouse,  forbade 
Schertlin  to  offend  that  sovereign  by  invading  the  Tyrol.  Schertlin 
therefore  returned  to  Augsburg,  and  having  joined  the  Wiirtem- 
bergers  under  Heideck,  took  the  town  of  Donauwerth,  where  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  John  Frederick  and  Philip. 

These  events  afforded  the  Emperor  leisure  to  pursue  his  prepa- 
rations unmolested.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  for  the  marrii^e 
of  his  two  nieces  with  the  heir  of  Bavaria  and  the  Duke  of  Clevee, 
Charles  published  at  Batisbon,  July  20th,  the  ban  of  the  empire 
against  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  with- 

**  Anthorities  for  this  war,  besides  the  Bfr.  Germanic,  torn,  iii.,  which  has  also 

usual  historians  of  the  period,  are  Schert-  been  attributed  to  the  same  author;  Ca- 

lin's  Leben  und   Tkaten  ;    the  Historia  merarius,  SmaJcaldid  Belli  Origo^  fc.  in 

Belli  Smaicaldici,  in  Menckenius  8cripp.  Freher,  Germanic,  Ber,  Saripp,  t.  iiL 
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out  any  previous  process  <x  judgment  This  step^  which  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  certain  manifestoes  published  by  those  princes, 
was  contraiy  to  the  capitulation  agreed  to  by  Charles  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  as  well  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  by 
which  no  prince  could  be  put  under  the  Imperial  ban  without  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  a  Diet ;  nor  could  the  Emperor  assign 
any  valid  grounds  for  his  act,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  appeal  to 
those  which  concerned  religion.  Meanwhile  he  pressed  on  his 
warlike  preparations,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Austrian  States.  Artillery,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  forwarded  up  the  Danube  from  Vienna,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  August  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  leave  Satis- 
bon,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  that  were  arriving 
from  Italy.  Thus  the  ancient  order  of  things  seemed  to  be  re- 
versed, and  the  Italians,  who  had  so  often  suffered  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  northern  nations,  were  in  turn  crossing  the  Alps  to 
make  conquests  in  Grermany.  The  allied  forces  met  at  Landshut, 
August  12th,  when  Alexander  Farnese,  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  presented  himself  before  the  Emperor, 
his  father-in-law,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  placed  round  Alexan- 
der's neck  the  Order  of  the  Grolden  Fleece.  Charles's  forces  now 
amounted  to  about  34,000  foot  and  5000  horse ;  and  though  by 
his  capitulation  he  had  agreed  to  introduce  no  foreign  troops 
into  Grermany,  nearly  half  his  army  was  composed  of  them; 
namely,  10,000  Italians,  mostly  from  the  Papal  States,  and  8000 
Spaniards,  part  of  which  last  had  been  withdrawn  from  service  in 
Hungary.  With  this  force  he  returned  to  Batisbon,  now  threatened 
by  the  Protestant  allies,  where  he  had  left  his  artillery. 

The  Elector  and  Landgrave  had  met  at  Meiningen,  whence  they 
proceeded  to  Donauwerth,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Upper  Grermany, 
when  the  united  army  anK>unted  to  some  50,000  picked  troops. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  there  were  too  many  leaders. 
Plans  were  formed,  discussed,  abandoned,  and  the  time  that  should 
have  been  {^propriated  to  action  was  frittered  away  in  fruitless 
consultations*  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  towns  on  the  line  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  Protestants  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Neuburg  and  Bain,  The  most  important  of  them  was  the  Bavarian 
town  of  Ingolstadt,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  a  few  years 
before ;  but  the  fear  of  disturbing  the  neutrality  of  Duke  William, 
^in  led  the  Elector  and  Landgrave  to  reject  Schertlin's  proposal 
to  assault  that  place ;  and  leaving  it  untouched,  they  proceeded 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  towards  Batisbon. 
The  Emperor's  operations,   conducted  under  himself  by  the 
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Duke  of  Alva,  were  more  decisive.     He  did  not  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked, but  leaving  Ratisbon  on  the  approach  of  the  allies,  he 
marched  up  the  Danube  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  crossing  it 
(August  24th),  took  up  nearly  the  same  position  near  Ingolstadt 
which  the  Protestants  had  quitted.     As  the  communications  of 
the  latter  with  Suabia  were  thus  threatened,  they  were  obliged  to 
hasten  back ;  and  they  fortified  themselves  in  an  entrenched  camp 
near  the  castle  of  Nassenfels,  over  against  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Here  Charles  was  exposed  two  days  to  a  cannonade  from  the 
Landgrave  Philip,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
since  the  invention  of  artillery ;  but  though  it  occasioned  consi- 
derable daonage,  and  though  a  ball  fell  in  Charles's  tent  while  he 
was  employed  in  consulting  the  astronomer,  Peter  Apian,  on  the 
course  of  the  planets^^,  yet,  as  no  assault  was  ventured,  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  change  his  position.     The  Protestant  leaders  here  sent 
to  him  an  insulting  paper,  in  which  they  addressed  him  as  ^^  Charles, 
calling  himself  the  fifth  Boman  Emperor ; "  and  they  dared  him  to 
come  out  and  carry  his  ban  into  execution. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Buren  had  crossed  the  Bhine  without  opposi- 
tion, and  was  hajstening  to  the  Emperor's  assistance  with  10,000 
foot  and  7000  horse.  The  Protestants  marched  out  to  intercept 
him;  but  the  Count,  having  intelligence  of  their  movements, 
avoided  them  by  taking  a  circuitous  route  towards  Wiirzburg,  and 
without  encountering  any  material  obstruction,  he  succeeded  in 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Emperor,  September  17th.  Thus 
reinforced,  Charles  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  be  in  turn  the 
assailant;  and,  after  taking  Neuburg,  which  commanded  the 
Danube,  he  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  Suabia.  With  this 
view,  after  much  marching  and  countermarching,  he  proceeded 
towards  Nordlingen,  the  Landgrave  following  in  the  same  direction 
in  order  to  support  the  town ;  when,  a  fog  suddenly  clearing  away, 
the  two  armies  unexpectedly  found  themselves  in  presence.  For- 
tunately for  the  Protestants,  they  were  on  the  higher  ground  ;  and 
they  took  up  so  strong  a  position,  that  the  Imperialists  hesitated  to 
attack  them,  although  it  was  St.  Francis's  Day,  on  which,  it  had 
been  prophesied,  the  Emperor  should  become  master  of  Germany. 

As  the  allies  refused  to  quit  their  position,  although  Donauwerth 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  taken,  the 
Emperor  marched  towards  Ulm.  The  Elector,  however,  had 
anticipated  him,  and,  by  throwing  in  some  troops,  prevented  the 
capture  of  that  important  place.    November  had  now  come,  yet 

^*  Notf'howerer,  out  of  (my  astrological  He  was  fond  of  studying  astronomy.  See 
gupersUtion,  fix>m  which  Charles  was  firee.      Banke,  Deutsche  Geech.  B.  y.  S.  107. 
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little  had  been  done ;  and  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  bad  weather 
began  to  make  great  havoc  among  the  Italians  in  the  Imperial 
army,  and  still  more  so  among  the  Spaniards.  The  Protestants 
observing  the  Emperor's  somewhat  distressed  condition,  made 
proposals  for  peace ;  but  Charles  answered  that  he  would  bold  no 
communication  with  them  till  they  submitted  unconditionally  to 
his  grace  and  mercy.  His  firmness  sprang  from  a  policy  of  which 
the  Protestants  were  unaware,  and  which  was  now  beginning  to 
develope  its  effects. 

For  some  time  aft«r  his  departure  from  Batisbon,  Duke  Maurice 
had  retained  the  mask  of  neutrality ;  and  he  appeared  at  first  to 
listen  to  the  applications  of  his  cousin's  family  for  assistance 
against  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  assembling  tropps  on  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier  with  the  view  of  invading  Saxony.  Had  Maurice 
made  an  attack  upon  Bohemia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  might 
have  decided  the  war  in  favour  of  his  brother  Protestants,  and  he 
might,  perhaps,  also,  seeing  the  great  numbers  of  the  Bohemian 
Utiaquists,  have  procured  for  himself  the  crown  of  that  country. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  his  views  had  taken  another  direction. 
Charles  had  sent  him  instructions  to  carry  the  ban  against  the 
Elector  into  execution,  and  even  warned  him  that  his  neglecting  to 
do  so  would  make  him  an  accessory  to  the  crimes  of  his  kinsman ;  a 
proceeding  intended,  doubtless,  only  to  give  an'  excuse  and  colour  to 
Maurice's  contemplated  usurpation.  He  did  not,  however,  venture 
to  take  any  open  step,  till  he  had  secured  the  consent  of  his  clergy 
and  States.  At  a  Diet  held  in  October  at  Freiberg,  at  that  time 
the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  he  produced  an  engagement 
from  the  Emperor,  that  the  Saxons  should  not  be  molested  in  their 
religion,  which  appeased  all  scruples  on  that  head.  Still  great 
reluctance  was  manifested  to  attack  the  dominions  of  a  neighbour- 
ing and  friendly  prince ;  the  Diet  was  a  stormy  one,  yet  Maurice  at 
length  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  by  representing  how  dangerous  it 
would  prove,  if  the  execution  of  the  ban  against  the  Elector  should 
be  intrusted  to  any  other  prince,  and  especially  to  King  Ferdinand. 
Maarice,  having  thus  secured  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  immediately 
hastened  to  Prague,  where  he  concluded  with  Ferdinand,  Oc- 
tober 14th,  a  treaty,  which  settled  the  conditions  on  which  they 
«hould  jointly  occupy  the  territories  of  the  Elector. 

Thus,  while  John  Frederick  waa  employed  in  defending  Suabia 
and  Wiirtemberg  against  the  advancing  Emperor,  his  own  do- 
minions were  about  to  be  seized  by  that  very  relative  on  whom  he 
had  counted  for  their  defence.  *Charles  signed  an  instrument, 
October  27tb,  deposing  the  Elector,  and  transferring  his  dignity 
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and  oominions  to  Maurice.  Ferdinand's  army  entered  Saxony, 
October  30th;  his  hussars,  trained  to  war  in  many  a  bloody 
skirmish  with  the  Turks,  easily  overthrew,  on  the  heights  of  Adorf, 
the  hastily-collected  peasantry  of  the  Voightland  and  Thuringia; 
and  Maurice,  who  had  joined  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  troops, 
received,  in  rapid  succession,  by  promising  to  protect  their  religion, 
the  submission  of  several  towns  of  the  Electorate ;  as  Zwickau, 
Boma,  Altenburg,  and  Torgau. 

The  news  of  these  events  reached  the  Imperial  camp  at  Crien- 
ging,  November  6th,  and  was  received  with  salvos  of  artillery. 
Charles's  whole  policy  now  stood  revealed,  and  Duke  Maurice  had 
signified,  in  a  letter  to  John  Frederick,  his  intention  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Saxon  Electorate.  The  cause  of  the  Protest^uits 
seemed  nearly  hopeless.  The  same  evils  which  had  afflicted  the 
Imperial  army,  had  not  been  without  effect  on  that  of  the  allies ; 
in  addition  to  which  their  money  was  exhausted,  and  the  lansque- 
nets, who  had  received  no  pay  for  two  or  three  months,  were  deserting 
in  numbers.  The  Protestants  were  now  forced  to  resolve  on  a  sepa- 
ration, though  they  had  long  foreseen  that  such  a  step  would  prove 
fatal,  and  on  the  23rd  November  they  were  in  full  retreat  Thus 
the  Imperialists  suddenly  found  themselves  raised  from  the  depths 
of  despair  to  the  exultation  of  victory ;  a  consequence  which  must 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  firmness  and  fortitude  displayed  by 
Charles  in  the  course  of  this  short  campaign. 

Being  thus  master  of  Upper  Germany,  the  Emperor  proceeded 
to  reduce  and  punish  the  refractory  cities  and  states.  In  Decem- 
ber the  citizens  of  Ulm,  who  propitiated  Charles  by  addressing  him 
in  Spanish,  made  their  submission.  They  were  amerced  in  a  fine 
of  100,000  florins,  part  of  which  was  paid  in  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  compelled  to  abandon  the  League ;  but.  were  secured  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Proportionate  fines  were  imposed 
on  other  towns,  as  Heilbronn,  Esslingen,  &c  At  the  first-named 
place  Charles  dictated  terms  to  the  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirtemberg, 
who  had  fled  to  Hobentwiel,  and  for  whom  the  Elector  Palatine 
acted  as  mediator.  The  Duke  was  sentenced  humbly  to  entreat  the 
Emperor's  mercy ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  300,000  florins,  half  within 
a  fortnight,  the  remainder  in  twenty-five  days ;  to  surrender  to  the 
Imperial  troops  for  an  indefinite  term  his  castles  of  Hohenas- 
perg,  Schorndorf,  and  Kirchheim,  and  to  answer  any  claims  which 
might  be  made  upon  him  by  King  Ferdinand.  The  Emperor  sub- 
sequently received  the  personal  submission  of  Ulrich  at  Ulm  (March 
4th  1547).  Augsburg  was  alsoobliged  to  submit.  Although  Schertlin 
engaged  to  defend  it  for  a  year,  the  Fuggers  and  other  merchants 
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deprecated  reeistance ;  and  the  city  was  sentenced  to  pay  150)000 
florins,  to  deliver  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  to  receive  an  Impe- 
rial garrison.  Frankfort,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  its  fairs,  had 
disgracefully  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  Count  Buren  (December 
29th),  who  had  appeared  before  it  while  on  their  way  back  to  the 
Netherlands,  although  they  were  in  miserable  plight,  and  unpro- 
vided with  si^e  artillery;  and  on  January  21st  1547,  the  citizens 
took  a  fresh  oath  of  alliance  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time 
the  affair  of  Cologne  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  Archbishop, 
Hermann  von  Wied,  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Pro- 
testants during  the  campaign,  nor  had  the  Emperor,  till  assured 
of  success,  attempted  to  enforce  the  Papal  sentence  against  him. 
In  June  1547,  the  States  of  the  Archbishopric  were  assembled  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne;  Hermann  was  solemnly  deposed,  and 
the  coadjutor,  Adolph  von  Schaumburg,  installed  in  his  place. 
The  Popish  worship  was  now  restored,  but  not  without  some  vio- 
lence. The  rest  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  Constance,  were  also  recoiiciled  with  the  Emperor. 
Strasburg  had  to  pay  300,000  florins,  but  its  religious  privileges 
were  respected. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  chief  captains  of  the  League,  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  their  camp,  had  departed  for  their  respective  homes, 
unpursued  by  the  Imperial  forces ;  the  Landgrave  by  the  nearest 
way,  while  the  Elector  took  a  circuitous  road  by  Heilbronn,  Mentz, 
Aschaffenburg,  and  Fulda ;  on  which  places,  and  their  prelates,  he 
levied  heavy  contributions.  About  the  middle  of  December,  he 
arrived  in  his  province  of  Thuringia  with  20,000  men,  and  not 
only  dispersed  without  much  difficulty  the  small  bodies  of  troops 
which  Duke  Maurice  had  stationed  there,  but  also  took  a  number 
of  small  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of  Maurice's  own 
dominions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (1547),  John 
Frederick  arrived  at  Halle,  which  he  entered  in  great  state, 
surrounded  by  his  nobility.  The  antique  statue  of  Eoland  was 
placed  out  before  the  Bed  Tower,  and  the  Elector  rode  round  it, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom  betokening  the  authority  of  the 
Burg-grave.  At  HaUe  he  received  homage  from  the  feudatories 
under  the  sees  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  and  sanctioned  the 
introduction  of  the  Protestant  worship  into  the  cathedral  of  the 
former  place.  He  then  directed  his  arms  against  the  dominions 
of  Maurice,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  speedily  overran ;  being 
assisted  in  this  enterprise  by  the  favour  borne  to  him  by  the 
inhabitants,  which  was  so  marked  that  Maurice  durst  not  levy 
any  troops  among  them^  lest  they  should  turn  his  enemies.     The 
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Elector,  however,  received  a  check  at  Leipsic.  He  could  not 
reduce  that  place,  though  he  lay  before  it  three  weeks^  and  though 
most  of  the  towns  in  North  Grermauy  declared  in  his  favour. 
Bohemia  was  the  scene  of  a  movement  still  more  marked  and 
threatening,  occasioned  by  King  Ferdinand's  attempt  to  convert 
that  country  into  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
formal  acknowledgment  he  had  given  of  the  right  of  the  States  to 
elect  their  king.  The  citizens  of  Prague  refused  to  serve  against 
the  Elector ;  at  Leitmeritz,  where  Ferdinand  had  ordered  his  vassals 
to  muster  for  the  invasion  of  Saxony,  he  was  joined  only  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  nobles ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Utraquists 
assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Prague;  patriotic  and  religious  songs 
and  hymns  were  sung ;  a  Diet  was  formed,  and  an  army  raised  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  the  "  foreign  and  unchristian  Spaniards." 
Instead  of  entering  Saxony,  Ferdinand  found  that  he  had  scarcely 
more  troops  than  were  necessary  for  his  own  defence,  and  he  could 
despatch  only  a  few  to  Maurice,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  at  Chemnitz. 

The  success  of  the  latter's  ally,  Margrave  Albert  of  Culmbach,  at 
Bochlitz,  led  them  to  form  the  plan  of  uniting  their  forces  and 
marching  against  the  Elector,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  near 
Altenburg.  But  John  Frederick,  who  had  obtained  intelligence  of 
this  scheme,  surprised  Albert  in  Bochlitz  (March  2nd),  captured 
him,  and  compelled  his  men  to  take  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  for 
six  months.  Maurice  was  now  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Konigsberg,  and  the  Elector,  master  of  the  whole  district  of  the 
Elbe,  opened  communications  with  the  Bohemian  States.  The 
conjuncture  called  for  decisive  and  vigorous  action. .  John  Frederick 
must  now  be  all  or  nothing — an  emperor  of  the  Protestant  states 
and  cities,  perhaps  also  king  of  Bohemia, — or  lose  his  own  dominions. 
The  state  of  his  foreign  relations  was  favourable.  The  peace  con- 
cluded in  the  previous  year  between  France  and  England  had 
enabled  those  countries  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Q-ermany;  Francis  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Elector  monthly  a 
considerable  sum,  and  the  council  which  had  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration in  England  after  the  death  of  Henry  VI IL,  had  done  the 
like.  But  John  Frederick  lacked  the  ability,  rather  than  the 
ambition,  required  by  the  occasion.  His  military  talent  was  small ; 
and  the  Bohemian  alliance  proved  the  ignis  fatuus  which  lured 
him  to  his  destruction.  Abandoning  his  first  and  safer  plan  of 
defending  Wittenberg  and  Gotha,  and  retiring  himself  to  Magde- 
burg, he  took  up  a  position  near  Meissen,  where  the  Bohemians 
might  the  more  readily  join  him ;  and  in  the  full  confidence  of 
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their  assistance,  he  even  weakened  his  anny  by  despatching  to 
them  some  of  his  troops  oyer  the  mountains  of  the  frontier. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Bohemia,  had  resolved,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  the  remon- 
strances of  his  physicians,  to  take  the  field  in  person.  On  the  24tb 
of  March  1547  he  arrived  at  Nuremberg,  round  which  town  his 
army  had  assembled ;  a  few  days  after,  he  was  joined  at  Eger  by  his 
brother  Ferdinand  and  Duke  Maiurice,  whence,  directing  his  march 
upon  Meissen  by  Plauen,  Altenburg,  and  Kolditz,  he  not  only 
came  directly  upon  the  Elector,  but  also  cut  him  off  from  his 
Thuringian  province.  John  Frederick  was  thus  caught  in  a  very 
unfavourable  position.  He  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his 
fortified  towns;  by  supplying  garrisons  and  sending  out  detach-* 
ments  his  army  bad  been  reduced  to  about  6000  men ;  while  the 
Bohemians  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  lending  him  any  assistance. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  with  a  fine  army  of  17,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  no  alternative  was  left  but  to  retreat.  John 
Frederick  accordingly  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Meissen,  and,  breaking 
the  bridge  after  him,  began  to  descend  the.  right  bank  of  that 
river  towards  Wittenberg.  At  Miihlberg  he  took  up  a  strong 
position,  in  full  confidence  that  the  Emperor  would  also  cross  the 
river  at  Meissen. 

It  was  Sunday,  April  24th,  and  the  Elector,  imagining  that 

Charles  was  far  in  his  rear,  was  led  by  his  devotional  feelings,  as 

well  as  by  his  natural  phlegm,  to  attend  the  morning  service  and 

hear  the  sermon ;  after  which  he  leisurely  resumed  his  march 

towards  Wittenberg.    This  act  of  piety  cost  him  his  electorate. 

Charles  resolved  to  cross  the  Elbe  in  his  face.     Early  in   the 

morning  Maurice  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  discovered  a  miller, 

who  pointed  out  to  them,  nearly  opposite  to  Miihlberg,  a  ford, 

which,  with  a  little  swimming,  was  practicable  for  cavalry.    Over  this 

passed  4000  hussars  and  light  horse,  carrying  with  them  on  their 

cruppers  500  arquebusiers.     At  the  same  time  some  Spaniards 

swam  across  and  seized,  with  small  resistance,  a  bridge  of  boats 

which  the  electoral  forces  were  conveying  down  the  stream  with 

them.    The  bridge  was  soon  put  into  order  for  the  passage  of  the 

infantry  and  heavy  cavalry ;   meanwhile  Maurice  and  Alva  pushed 

on  with  their  hussars  after  the  retreating  enemy,  with  whom  they 

soon  came  up.     The  Elector,  who  imagined  that  only  the  troops 

of  his  cousin  Maurice  were  upon  him,  twice  turned  and  repulsed 

them;  but  at  length  found  it  necessftry  to  halt  near  Gossdorf. 

With  his  cavalry  and  light  artillery  he  might  easily  have  escaped, 

and  would  have  arrived  that  evening  at  Wittenberg ;  but  he  could 
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not  endure  the  thought  of  abandoning  his  faithful  infantry,  and  he 
therefore  drew  up  his  men  on  the  verge  of  a  forest,  the  infentry 
and  some  field-pieces  in  the  middle,  with  some  cavalry  on  both 
wings.  Charles,  who  in  the  field  seemed  to  have  regained  all  his 
strength  and  vigour,  immediately  ordered  an  attack,  and  hastened 
forward  with  his  chosen  troops  to  be  present  at  it  himself.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  engagement  was  begun  by  a  charge  of 
more  than  2000  of  the  Imperial  cavalry,  with  cries  of  ^  Spain !  " 
and  "the  Empire !"  uttered  in  various  tongues.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  army  of  Charles  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  it  was  now 
but  too  plain  with  whom  the  Elector  had  to  deal.  His  cavalry 
broke  and  fled ;  that  of  the  Imperialists  got  possession  of  the  wood ; 
and  the  Elector's  infantry,  seeing  themselves  enveloped  on  all  sides, 
thrfVv'  down  their  arms  and  sought  safety  in  flight  Such  was  the 
battle,  or  rather  the  rout,  of  Miihlberg,  for  all  was  over  in  a  few 
minutes*  John  Frederick,  after  receiving  some  wounds  while 
bravely  defending  himself,  at  length  surrendered  to  Thilo  von 
Trotha,  a  nobleman  of  Maurice's  court,  to  whom  he  gave  his  ring. 
Bleeding,  tired,  and.  dejected,  he  was  led  towards  the  Emperor, 
moimted  on  that  very  Friesland  stallion  which  he  had  ridden  at 
Spires  in  1544,  and  which,  associated  as  it  was  with  so  many  dis^ 
agreeable  reminiscences,  Charles  immediately  recognised.  "Mighty 
and  gracious  Emperor  I  ^  exclaimed  the  Elector,  as  he  sought  to  kiss 
Charles's  hand.  "  Oh  1 "  interrupted  the  latter,  "  so  you  now  re- 
cognise me  for  a  Roman  emperor?"  "To-day,"  rejoined  John 
Frederick,  "  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  prisoner,  yet  your  Imperial 
Majesty  will  treat  me,  I  trust,  as  a  bom  prince."  "  I  shall  behave 
to  you,"  answered  Charles,  "  as  you  have  done  to  me."  "  You  are 
a  nice  gentleman,"  interrupted  Ferdinand,  "  to  seek  to  drive  me 
and  my  children  out  of  our  possessions."  After  this  not  very 
encouraging  reception,  the  Elector,  together  with  Duke  Ernest  of 
Brunswick  and  some  other  nobles  who  had  been  captured,  was 
hsmded  over  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Imperial 
camp. 

The  Elector  was  now  led  with  the  Imperial  forces  before  his 
own  capital  of  Wittenberg.  It  was  earnestly  debated  whether  he 
should  not  be  put  to  death  for  his  double  crime  of  rebellion  and 
heresy ;  the  Emperor's  confessor  warmly  pressed  for  his  execution 
as  a  heretic,  and  sentence  of  death  was  actually  recorded  against 
him.  During  this  trying  period  John  Frederick  evinced  the  most 
imperturbable  fortitude.  His  death-warrant,  it  is  said,  was  de- 
livered to  him  whilst  he  was  playing  at  -chess  with  Duke  Ernest ; 
when,  reproving  the  latter  for  his  emotion,  he  insisted  on  finishing 
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the  game.  Wittenberg,  however,  was  found  to  be  strongly  fortified 
and  abundantly  victualled;  and  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  the  Bishop  of  Arrafl,  a  son  of  Granvella^s,  ultimately  prevailed, 
that  the  Elector's  life  should  be  spared  on  condition  of  his  surren- 
dering Wittenberg  and  his  other  fortresses." 

The  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Elector, 
found  him  absolutely  intractable  in  all  matters  of  conscience ;  be 
would  neither  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
nor  submit  to  the  Emperor's  ordinances  respecting  religion.  In 
worldly  matters  he  was  more  pliable,  and  agreed  to  subscribe  to 
whatever  might  be  aiTanged  between  the  Emperor,  his  brother, 
and  Duke  Maurice.  On  May  19th  was  signed  the  Capitulation 
of  Wittenberg,  by  which  John  Frederick  the  Elder  of  Saxony,  as  he 
was  styled  in  it,  gave  up  all  his  princely  rights  to  the  Emperor, 
surrendered  Wittenberg  and  Gotha,  relinquished  his  pretensions  to 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  and  Halle,  and  promised  obedience  to  the 
Imperial  tribunal.  His  possessions  were  to  be  divided  between 
King  Ferdinand  and  Duke  Maurice,  the  latter  undertaking  to  pay 
an  annual  pension  of  50,000  florins,  valued  at  twenty-one  groschen 
each,  to  the  Elector's  children;  who  were  also  to  retain  several 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  were  Eisenach,  Weimar,  and  Jena ;  also 
Gotba,  after  the  fortifications  should  have  been  rased,  and  the 
district  of  Saalfeld.  There  was  no  article  al)out  religion.  John 
Frederick  was  to  remain  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his  son 
the  Prince  of  Spain.'^ 

The  day  after  this  capitulation  was  executed,  John  Frederick 
directed  Wittenberg  to  surrender,  -an  order  which  was  obeyed  with 
great  reluctance  by  the  commandant;  and  the  town  was  imme- 
diately occupied  by  a  garrison  of  German  Imperialists.  On  the 
following  day,  Sibylla,  John  Frederick's  consort,  visited  the  Im- 
perial camp,  to  implore  Charles's  mercy  towards  her  husband,  and 
to  beg  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  with  her  in  Saxony ;  but 
though  the  Emperor  treated  her  with  great  respect  and  kindness, 
this  request  was  refused.  Next  day  Charles,  surroimded  by  his 
guards,  entered  Wittenberg  to  return  Sibylla's  visit.  That  town 
contains  little  to  arrest  the  attention,  except  the  memorials  of 


•*  The  story  of  Charles  haring  fright- 
ened the  Eleetoi^s  wife,  Sibylla,  into  a 
snrrender  of  the  city,  by  threatening  to 
cut  off  her  husband's  head  if  she  refused  it, 
vhich  is  related  by  Robertson  (Charles  V, 
bk.  iz.)  and  made  the  subject  of  a  hea^y 
diaige  against  the  Emperor^s  character, 
is  tcrtaUy  devoid  of  foandation.    Bugen- 


hagen,  a  Lutheran  priest,  vho  was  in 
Wittenberg  during  tjie  time  of  its  invest- 
ment by  the  Imperialists,  and  who  has 
left  a  minute  account  of  what  happened, 
does  not  mention  any  such  message  from 
the  Emperor  (Hortleder,  Th.  ii.  B.  iii  c. 
73). 

"  Hortleder,  /.  c.  S.  682  fil 
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Luther ;  yet  Charles  could  not  have  passed  its  gates  without  emo- 
tion, when  he  reflected  that  he  was  now  in  the  very  citadel  of 
Protestantism,  whence  the  arch-reformer  had  shaken  the  Romaa 
throne  to  its  foundations,  and  for  so  many  years  rendered  his  own 
uneasy.  After  visiting  the  castle,  Charles  entered  the  castle  church, 
and  remained  some  time  in  earnest  contemplation  before  the  grave 
of  Luther.  How  many  events  had  been  crowded  into  that  quarter 
of  a  century  since  its  now  silent  occupant  had  stood  before  him 
at  Worms !  When  at  last  it  seemed  in  his  power  to  enforce  the 
Edict  then  promulgated,  the  object  of  it  had  escaped  from  all 
earthly  tribunals  and  put  in  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty.  Such 
reflections  cannot  but  chasten  and  improve  the  heart  When 
Alva  and  the  Bishop  of  Arras  suggested  that  the  bones  of  the 
arch-heretic  should  be  digged  up  and  cast  into  the  flames,  "  No," 
said  Charles,  ^Met  him  lie,  he  has  his  judge  :^  and  he  silenced 
their  further  importunities  by  observing,  "I  war  with  the  living, 
not  with  the  de^A.^ 

In  Lower  Saxony  the  Emperor  was  not  so  fortunate.  An  Im- 
perial army  of  29,000  men,  under  Christopher  of  Wrisberg  and 
Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  Calenberg,  laid  siege  to  Bremen.  But 
that  place,  agreeably  to  the  anticipations  of  John  Frederick,  made  a 
vigorous  defence;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  the  towns  of  Magde- 
burg, Brunswick,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  having  entered  into  a 
new  alliance,  Christopher  of  Oldenburg  and  Albert  of  Mansfeld 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  League,  which  had  also  been  joined 
by  the  troops  detached  into  Bohemia  by  John  Frederick,  marched 
to  Bremen,  compelled  Duke  Eric  to  raise  the  siege,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  May  completely  defeated  him  near  Drackenburg.  Next 
day,  however,  Wrisberg  captured  the  military  chest  of  the  allies ; 
and  the  news  of  John  Frederick's  capitulation  arriving  soon  after, 
the  troops  of  the  Lower  Saxon  League  dispersed  themselves,  and 
the  leaders  submitted  one  after  another  to  the  Emperor.  The 
council  and  guilds  of  Magdeburg,  where  the  Protestant  worship  had 
been  recently  introduced,  alone  resolved  to  stand  on  their  defence. 
They  had  refused  to  obey  a  summons,  sent  them  by  Duke 
Maurice,  April  29th  1547,  with  the  news  of  the  Elector's  capture, 
as  well  as  another  from  the  Emperor  himself  from  his  camp  before 
Wittenberg.  Charles,  however,  finding  that  most  of  Lower  Saxony 
had  submitted,  thought  it  not  prudent  to  waste  his  time  at  Mag- 
deburg, but  rather  to  proceed  to  Upper  Germany,  whither  he  was 
called  by  more  important  events,  and  especially  by  his  relations 
with  the  Pope.     But  Magdeburg  remained  a  thorn  in  his  side. 

There  was  one  affair,  however,  which  he  could  not  overlook. 
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completed  during  his  march  southwards.  On  the  10th  of  June  he 
entered  Halle  in  great  state,  which  town  had  submitted  to  Duke 
Maurice  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Miihlberg.  In  Charles's 
train  was  the  captive  Elector,  who  only  a  few  months  before  had 
himself  entered  Halle  with  almost  Imperial  pomp  by  the  opposite 
gate.  The  citizens  did  not  forget  him  in  his  adversity;  but 
together  with  the  presents  which  they  made  to  the  Emperor  and 
bis  nobles,  sent  him  three  and  a  half  casks  of  Bhenish  wine  and 
a  barrel  of  Torgau  beer. 

At  Halle  the  Emperor  declared  null  and  void  the  transfer  of  the 
dioceses  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  to  Saxony,  and  bestowed 
the  coadjutorship  of  both  on  Frederick,  second  son  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  in  reward  for  the  latter's  faithful  services.  Since 
this  time  these  bishoprics  have  remained  almost  uninterruptedly 
under  princes  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  have  bacome  at 
last  part  of  their  possessions. 

It  was  here  on  the  19th  of  June  that  the  Emperor  received  the 
submission  of  the  Landgrave  Philip.     The  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  about  is  not  altogether  plain,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  mistakes.     Philip  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  the 
blundering  but  well  intended  mediation  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  of  his  own  son-in-law  Maurice.     Their  proposals  to  the 
Emperor  show  plainly  that  the  two  Electors  were  at  first  contented 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  Landgrave  should  suffer  neither  corporal 
punishment  nor  perpetual  imprisonment."     This,  however,  they 
appear  to  have  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and  in  their  subsequent  com- 
mimications  with  the  Landgrave,  they  assured  him  that  he  might 
come  and  go  unmolested,  and  sent  him  the  draft  of  a  capitulation 
analogous  to  that  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.     Philip  was 
to  submit  himself  unconditionally  to  the  Emperor ;  to  beg  pardon  on 
his  knees,  and  promise  future  obedience ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  150,000 
florins ;  to  demolish  all  his  fortresses,  except  either  Ziegenhain  or 
Cassel;  to  deliver  up  his  artillery,  and  to  dismiss  Duke  Henry  of 
Brunswick  and  his  son,  as  well  as  the  oth^  prisoners  whom  he 
had  taken.     The  Landgrave's  children,  nobles,  and  subjects  were 
to  ratify  these  articles,  which  were  guaranteed  by  his  two  sons-in 
law,  Maurice  and  the  Count  Palatine  Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken, 
and  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg." 

^*  "  n  86  rendra  anssi  k  S.  H.  en  ge-  telle  condition  ne  tonmera  &  peine  cor* 

MeU  et  onaenade,  sans  ancone  condition ;  porelle  on  perpetael  emprisonnement  dud. 

tout^ffoia  led.  Maiqnis  et  due  Maurice  ad-  Landgrave." — BnckoltZf  FertL  I.  Th.  ix. 

jUBtent  a  cesluy  article,  qu'il  leor  est  n6-  S.  423. 
ceflBaired'ayoir  intelligence  ayec  S.  M.  que  ^  Hortleder,  Th.  iL  S.  579  ft 
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Assaming  that  the  Landgrave  wcus  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  the  articles 
seemed  moderate  ^lough,  especially  as  the  integrity  of  his  dominions 
was  assured  to  him.  In  some  further  corrosfKHidence,  Philip  ex- 
pressed his  belief  tbat  he  should  not  be  detained  more  than  five  or 
six  days  at  Halle,  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Arras  made  no  remark 
Maurice  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  seem,  however,  to  have 
had  some  misgivings.  On  setting  out  for  Naumburg  to  meet  the 
Landgrave,  and  escort  him  to  Halle,  they  inquired  of  the  Emperor 
whether  he  has  resolved  not  to  Inolest  Philip  beyond  the  terms 
agreed  upon  ?  To  which  Charles  answered  that  it  was  not  his 
custom  to  depart  from  his  word.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  unaccountable  mistake  into  which  the  n^ociators 
had  fallen ;  for  in  a  lett^  to  his  brother,  on  the  15th  of  June,  he 
expressed  his  determination  to  hold  the  Landgrave  prisoner;  and 
as  he  adds,  that  the  Electors  Joachim  and  Maurice  could  not  take 
it  ill,  since  it  broke  no  assurance  which  he  had  given  to  them,  it  is 
plain  that  he  knew  they  did  not  expect  such  a  proceeding.'* 

Philip,  as  we  have  said,  appeared  before  the  Emperor  on  the 
19th  of  June,  at  the  palace  at  Halle.  Charles  was  seated  on  a 
splendid  throne,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed  imder  a 
canopy ;  before  it  a  large  carpet  was  spread.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Philip  and  the  two  Electors  dismounted  in  the 
courtyard,  and  were  immediately  introduced  into  the  Imperial 
presence.  The  Landgrave  wore  a  doublet  of  black  satin  crossed 
with  a  red  sash,  the  Austrian  colours.  He  conversed  cheerfully 
with  his  conductors,  and  as  he  knelt  down  on  the  floor  before  the 
carpet^  he  was  observed  to  smile ;  on  which  Charles  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Grood,  I'll  teach  you  to  laugh  "  (FM,  ikzal  u  leeren 
lachgeny  The  Landgrave's  chancellor,  CKinterrode,  who  knelt 
by  his  side,  then  read  his  master's  petition.  It  was  answered  by 
the  Imperial  chancellor,  whose  words  expressly  intimated  that  the 
Landgrave  should  not  be  subjected  to  perpetual  imprisonment ; 
yet  amid  the  noise  which  prevailed  in  the  apartment,  the  expres- 
sion appears  to  hav^  passed  imnoticed.**  After  Giinterrode  had 
returned  thanks,  the  Landgrave,  thinking  that  the  matter  was 
concluded,   rose  from    his    knees,  although    the    Emperor    had 

"  "  Me  d^lib^rant  deqnand  il  se  yiendra  Bach  i.  c.  8. 

rendre,  le  fiure  petenir  prisonnier:  dont  "  "Desgleichen  auch  dass  S.  F.   Gr. 

lee  ditB  Electeurs  ne  se  pourront  resentir,  weder  mit  e*mgem  G^dngnias,  noch  mit 

pniflque  je  ne  oonftNiTiendray  k  Tasseur-  Confiscation  oder  Entsetznng  derselben 

anoe  que  j*ai  donn^,  parlant  de  prison  Giiter  mehreres  oder  weiteres,  dann  die 

avec  radditiondeperpitnelle." — ^Bocholtz,  Artikel  der  Abrede  inne  halten  mochte 

Th.ix.  S.  427.  beschwert  werden."— Hortledep,  Th.  il 

*^  Castrov,  Leben$besohreiimff,  Th.iL  B.  iii  E.  76. 
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delayed  to  gire  the  signal,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Charles, 
which  the  latter  refused  to  take.  This  circumstance,  however, 
seems  to  have  excited  no  suspicion;  and  Philip  and  the  two 
Electors  accepted  Alva's  invitation  to  sup  with  him  in  the  castle. 
When  the  party  was  about  to  separate  for  the  night,  Alva,  to  the 
dismaj  and  astonishment  of  the  Landgrave  and  the  Electors, 
intimated  that  the  former  must  remain  in  the  castle.  Bemon- 
strance  was  in  vain;  it  was  too  late  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor, 
who  had  retired  to  rest;  and  all  that  the  disconsolate  Maurice 
could  obtain  by  his  intreaties»  was  permission  to  remain  with  his 
father*in-law.  Next  day  a  stonny  explanation  ensued  between  the 
Electors  and  the  Imperial  councillors;  the  latter  produced  the 
articles  by  which  they  justified  the  step  taken  by  the  Emperor ; 
the  fUectors  were  unable  to  dispute  the  authentidty  of  the  docu- 
ment; and  Philip,  like  John  Frederick,  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  Imperial  Court,  a  prisoner  under  Spanish  guard.  It  was  not 
calculated  to  console  him  that,  to  his  question  how  long  his  im- 
prisonment, since  it  was  not  to  be  perpetual,  might  be  expected 
to  last?  Alva  replied;  *'If  the  Emperor  should  detain  you 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  he  would  not  act  contrary  either  to  his 
consdeoee  or  his  word." 

In  estimatizig  the  Emperor*t  conduct  on  this  occasion,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  can  be  charged  with  any  breach  of  literal 
honesty.  ^^  In  a  declaration  which  the  Electors  made  at  a  Diet 
held  at  Augsbui^  a  few  months  later,  they  attributed  the  mat- 
ter to  a  misunderstanding  in  the  negodations  with  the  Empe- 
ror's coundliors,  arising  from  insuflBcient  acquaintance  with  the 
language  in  which  they    were  conducted  ^^ ;    nor  did    Maurice 


"  The  stoiy  of  einig  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  treaty  haring  been  converted 
mXtitvaig  by  a  fargesry,  so  that  it  read 
**  nieht  mit  ewigem  Gdfkngniss  '*  not  with 
perfetwd  impruonment)  instead  of  "nicht 
mit  aniffem  Oefangniss  "  (not  vith  any 
imprisonment),  on  the  truth  of  which 
Bobertson  avowed  himeelf  incompetent 
to  pronounce  (CkarUs  V,  bk.  ix.  toL  iii 
p.  423  note),  is  now  pretty  nniyersally 
rejected.  The  story  seems  to  have  owed 
its  cnneneT  principaily  to  the  French 
historian,  Thuanns,  who  charges  the 
Bishop  of  Arras  with  the  foi^gery  ("  Quod 
impR^itati  Atrebatensis  pnecipne  tri- 
batom  est^  hominis  callidi,  qui  literulse 
Tmins  inrersa  forma  intercessores  ipsnm- 
que  adeo  Hessom  deoeperit." — Lib.  ill. ).  It 
y^  also  conntenanoed  by  a  letter  of  William 


Prince  of  Orange^  in  1574  (Archives  et 
Correspondance  de  la  Maiaon  tP  Orange' 
Nassau,  t.  v.  p.  63,  !**•  s^.),  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  over-particolar  about  the 
ehai^ges  which  he  made ;  and  is  adopted 
by  the  learned  editor  of  that  work,  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Motley, 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  RepubUCf  vol.  i.  pp.  120 
and  437.  But  in  fact  the  words  ewiges 
Gefdngniss  do  not  occur  either  in  the 
draft  of  the  oapitolation  submitted  to 
the  Landgrave  or  in  the  doctiment  itself. 
In  Hortleder,  Th.  iL  Buch  iii  S.  679. 
See  Menzel,  Netiere  Gesch.  der  Deutschen, 
B.  ii  a  94:  Von  Baamer,  Owsk.  Eur.  B. 
i.  S.  648. 

*•  Declaration  in  Hortleder,  Th.  ii.  B. 
iii  JL  84,  S.  928  ff. 
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impute  deception  to  Charles  in  the  manifesto  which  he  published 
at  the  time  of  his  subsequent  revolt,  although  he  adduced  the 
treatment  of  the  Landgrave  as  one  of  his  motives,.  Yet  it  canntit 
be  doubted  that  the  Emperor  acted  against  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
real  meaning  and  intention  of  the  two  Electors.  Versed  in  all 
the  subtleties  of  Spanish  and  Italian  politics,  he  and  his  ministers 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  blimter  honesty  of  the  North 
German  Princes.  The  impartial  voice  of  history,  however,  will 
decide  that  his  conduct  towards  Philip  was  as  ungenerous,  and  still 
more  unjust,  than  that  which  he  had  observed  towards  the  captive 
Francis;  and  we  may  add  that  it  was  equally  impolitic  He 
might  have  imagined,  indeed,  that  the  captivity  of  two  princes  of 
the  Empire  would  serve  to  overawe  Germany,  and  display  his 
power  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects ;  but  it  certainly  rendered  him 
unpopular  among  the  Germans,  who  beheld  in  his  conduct  a 
violation  of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  two  prisoners  bore 
their  misfortunes  very  diflferently.  John  Frederick  never  lost  his 
equanimity  for  a  moment,  whilst  the  Landgrave  could  neither 
check  nor  conceal  the  indignant  feelings  excited  in  him  by  the 
Emperor's  tyranny.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
former  was  treated  by  the  Emperor  with  much  more  kindness  and 
respect  than  he  displayed  towards  the  Landgrave ;  and  while  John 
Frederick  was  allowed  a  good  deal  of  liberty,  Philip,  who  was  left 
behind  at  Donauwerth  during  Charles's  march  southwards,  was 
treated  rigorously  as  a  prisoner.  Nor,  in  reflecting  on  their 
behaviour,  should  the  circumstance  attending  their  captures  be 
omitted  from  our  consideration.  John  Frederick  was  a  lawful 
prisoner  of  war,  and  had  even  been  condemned  to  death,  while 
Philip  hiad  been  seized  through  an  artifice,  if  not  by  an  absolute 
fraud. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  Ferdinand  also  succeeded  in 
restoring  order  in  Bohemia.  The  defeat  of  John  Frederick  at 
Miihlberg  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Utraquists,  and  the  army  under 
Caspar  von  Pflug  for  the  most  part  dispersed  itself  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Wittenberg.  Ferdinand  marched  into  Bohemia  with  his 
cavalry,  and  a  considerable  train  of  field  artillery ;  while  Maurice's 
brother,  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxony,  brought  him  1000  horse,  and 
twenty  companies  of  foot,  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes 
proflFered  their  assistance.  On  the  promise  of  pardon,  more  than 
200  nobles  who  had  sided  with  the  States,  as  well  as  the  deputies 
of  some  towns,  repaired  to  Ferdinand's  standard  at  Leitmeritz. 
Prague  itself,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  resistance,  surrendered 
on  the  7th  of  June ;  and  on  the  following  day  Ferdinand  held  his 
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Court  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Hradschin^  before  which  were 
summoned  the  primates^  burgomasters,  and  councillors  of  the  three 
towns**,  along  with  240  of  the  principal  citizens.  A  paper  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue,  arraigning  their  treasonable  practices,  having 
been  read  to  them,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  declaring  that  they  did 
not  come  to  justify  themselves,  but  to  crave  the  King's  mercy. 
The  conditions  imposed  were  rigorous  enough.  Prague  was  not 
only  compelled  to  renounce  all  its  alliances,  and  deliver  up  its 
artillery,  but  also  to  give  up  its  municipal  privileges,  its  estates 
and  tolls,  and  submit  imconditionally  to  the  direction  of  Fer- 
dinand; who  expressly  added  that  he  should  punish  capitally  all 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  insurrection.  The  other  towns 
were  subjected  to  a  like  sentence.  At  a  Diet  held  in  the  following 
August,  which  was  opened  by  some  executions  and  corporal 
pimishments,  the  States  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  King ; 
and  thus  through  this  rebellion  the  House  of  Austria  only  obtained 
a  firmer  hold  of  power  in  Bohemia. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  had  broken  up  from  Halle  and  marched 
southwards  (June  22nd).     At  Naumburg,  where  he  held  a  review, 
a  ridiculous  anecdote  is  related  of  his  parsimony.     The  morning 
proving  rainy,  Charles  took  off  his  splendid  cloak,  turned  it  inside 
out,  clapped  under  it  his  satin  cs^,  and  sent  into  the  town  for  his 
felt  hat  and  cloak,  while  the  pelting  shower  descended  on  his  bare 
head !  ^    If  this  piece  of  economy  was  intended  as  a  bait  for  popu- 
larity, it  was  marred  by  the  spectacle  of  the  two  captive  princes,  as 
well  as  by  the  sight  of  the  Spanish  troops,  who  had  committed  on 
their  inarch  the  most  detestable  excesses.     Proceeding  through 
Bamberg  and  Nuremberg,   Charles  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  July 
at  Augsburg,  where  he  had  appointed  a  Diet  to  assemble  on  the 
1st  of  September;  but  before  relating  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly,  we  must  revert  awhile  to  the  general  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  especially  to  the  state  of  the  Emperor's  relations  with  the 
Pope. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  peace  concluded  between 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  The  war  around  Boulogne  had  gone 
on  during  the  winter  of  1545-46,  but  without  any  memorable 
result ;  and  both  monarchs  were  desirous  of  peace.  Francis,  dis- 
appointed through  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  the  hopes 
which  he  had  conceived  from  the  treaty  of  Crespy,  was  willing  to 
renew  hostilities  with  the  Emperor,  when  relieved  from  the  war 

^  Pragne  oonaists  of  an  assemblage  of      and  Kleinseite. 
tbree  towns  called  Altstadt,   NeusUdt,  **  Saatrow,Leben9be9chr,Th.u.'FL9. 
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with  England ;  while  Henry  VIII.,  who  felt  his  health  declining, 
and  whose  exchequer  was  drained  without  any  corresponding 
advantage,  was  unwilling  to  bequeath  to  his  successor  a  war  at 
once  with  Scotland  and  France.  A  treaty  was  concluded  June  7th 
1546,  by  which  Henry  engaged  to  restore  Boulogne  before 
Michaelmas  1554,  on  receiving  two  million  gold  crowns  for  arrears 
of  old  debts,  and  as  indemnity  for  fortifications  constructed^  as 
well  as  the  annual  pension  of  100,000  crowns,  payable  under 
the  treaty  of  Moore.^*  Scotland  was  comprised  in  this  pacifi- 
cation. 

Henry  VIII.  did  not  long  survive  this  treaty.  Oppressed  by 
unwieldy  corpulence,  and  tormented  by  an  ulcer  in  the  leg,  the 
irritability  of  his  latter  days  was  vented  in  burning  those  who  would 
not  comply  with  his  own  peculiar  form  of  religious  faith,  and  in 
the  legal  persecution  of  his  other  subjects,  and  especially  of  his 
nobility.  I'he  Earl  of  Surrey  had  already  lost  his  head  on  the 
scaffold,  January  19th  1547,  and  the  execution  of  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  to  follow  on  the  2dth,  when  it  was  fortunately 
prevented  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant  himself  on  the  previous  night. 
Henry  was  succeeded  by  Edward  VI.,  his  son  by  Jane  Seymour; 
but  as  that  Prince  was  only  in  his  tenth  year,  Henry  had  by  his 
will  appointed  sixteen  executors  to  carry  on  the  government  with 
the  assistance  of  a  council  of  twelva  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
executors  and  councillors  was  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the 
King's  maternal  uncle,  protector ;  and  he  was  soon  after  created 
Duke  of  Somerset 

The  Ufe  of  Francis  I.,  alternately  the  rival  and  the  ally  of  Henry, 
was  also  drawing  to  a  close.  The  latter  days  of  the  French 
monarch  were  not  only  embittered,  like  those  of  Henry,  by  bad 
health,  the  result  of  his  profligate  life,  but  also  by  the  ill  success 
which  had  attended  all  his  enterprises,  and  by  the  factions  with 
which  his  court  was  rent.  A  terrible  result  of  these  Actions  was 
the  murder,  for  such  it  must  be  called,  of  Francis's  favourite,  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  in  the  preceding  February.  At  the  chateau  of 
La  Koche-Guyon,  where  the  King  was  then  staying,  a  mock  battle 
with  snow-balls  had  been  got  up  by  the  young  men  of  the  court, 
during  which  a  box  fiill  of  linen  was  thrown  from  a  window  on  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  d'Enghien,  who  died  in  a  few  days  of  the 
injuries  which  he  received.  There  is  but  two  much  reascm  to 
believe  that  the  act  was  committed  by  the  Cornet  d'Aumale,  after- 
wards the  great  Duke  of  Guise,  by  order  of  the  Dauphin  himself : 

"  Bymer,  t  xv.  p.  98. 
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but  ail  inquiry  into  the  matter  was  carefully  hufihed  up.'^  Already 
bad  ariseD  that  rivality  between  the  Guises  and  the  Bourbons, 
which  was  for  so  long  a  time  to  distract  France. 

The  closing  period  of  the  reign  of  Francis,  was,  like  that  of 
Heniy  VUL,  marked  by  religious  persecutions,  conducted  under 
the  advice  of  Cardinal  Toumon,  who  then  possessed  his  confidence. 
Meaux,  where,  twenty  years  before,  the  principles  of  the  Befor- 
mation  had  been  introduced  by  the  amiable  and  enlightened  Bishop 
Briponnet,  and  where  a  small  congregation  of  Protestants  continued 
to  exist,  was  the  chief  scene  of  these  persecutions.  Their  meetings 
were  observed  and  denounced.  The  house  of  a  citizen  named 
Mangin  was  surprised  by  the  police,  September  Bth  1546,  and  a 
coDgregation  of  sixty  persons  appreh^ided,  fourteen  of  whom  were 
sentenced  to  the  flames  in  the  following  month.  These  executions 
were  the  signal  for  a  renewed  persecuticm  throughout  France,  and 
several  persons  were  biumt  at  Paris,  Sens  and  Issoire.'^*    . 

The  death  of  the  English  King  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon 
Francis,  who  had  contemplated  the  promotion  of  his  political  views 
through  a  firm  alliance  with  that  sovereign.  The  decease  of  a 
prince  of  nearly  his  own  age  and  complexion  seemed,  moreover,  to 
presage  the  fate  that  would  shortly  overtake  himself.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  dejection,  Francis  displayed  some  symptoms  of  his 
former  vigour  and  activity,  In  the  beginning  of  1547,  he  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  supporting  the  Protestant  princes  of  Grermauy 
a^iainst  the  Emperor.  With  a  like  view  he  was  negociating  in 
Italy  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  endeavouring  to  persuade  Solyman 
to  break  his  truce  with  the  House  of  Austria  and  invade  Naples  or 
Hungary.^  In  February,  however,  he  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever, 
which,  though  it  did  not  at  first  prevent  him  from  travelling  about, 
or  even  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  yet  went  on  increasing 
till  it  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  Bambouillet,  March  31st 
1547,  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  his  age. 

Francis  I.,  like  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XTV.,  is  one  of  the  sove- 
reigns to  whom  the  French  look  back  with  pride,  and  he  must  be 
allowed  to  present  no  unfeivourable  specimen  of  the  national 
character.  His  manners  were  agreeable,  his  conversation  often 
brilliant ;  he  had  a  good  memory,  and  could  tell  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  every  country  in  Europe,  its  resources,  products,  roads, 
navigable  rivers,  &c.  ^;  if  not  an  able  general,  he  was  at  least  a 

••  Thnaiiiffl,  Kb.  iL  (t  i.  p.  73,  ed  Gen.  «•  Eibier,  tip.  696  aqq. 

1620.)  »  P.  JoTVOB,  ap.  Hichdet,  Biferm$,  p. 

*Beza,J9&<.£bo;.tLp.d2Bqq.;  Ski-  400. 
^  lib.  xnii  p.  613  (ed.  1610). 
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gallant  soldier,  and  his  address  was  frank  and  open,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  some  parts  of  his  conduct.    He  must  also  be  allowed 
the  praise  of  having  been  a  patron  of  literature ;  a  merit  accorded 
to  him  even  by  Protestant  writers,**    The  terrible  calamities  which 
desolated  France  for  half  a  century  after  his  death  were,  doubtless, 
favourable  to  his  memory,  and  caused  men  to  look  back  to  his 
reign  with  a  feeling  of  regret.     Yet  on  the  whole  he  can  hardly  be 
considered  equal  to  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
great  part  that  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.   His  handing  over  the  reins 
of  power  to  his  mother,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  should 
perhaps  rather  be  imputed  to  idleness  and  luxury,  than,  with 
G-aillard,  to  filial  piety  ^;  and  his  neglect  of  the  most  important 
affairs,  in  his  later  years,  can  certainly  be  attributed  only  to  his 
profligacy  and  dissipation.     His  gallantry  towards  women  might 
not  injure  his  reputation  with  his  countrymen ;  yet,  carried  as  it 
was  to  a  profligate  excess,  it  became  not  only  a  moral  crime,  but 
also  a  public  misfortune.*®    His  political  conduct  exhibits  such  a 
tissue  of  contradictory  motives  and  double-dealing,  as  displays  an 
entire  absence  of  principle ;  and  we  need  scarcely  here  recall  to 
the  reader's  recollection  his  burning  of  the  Protestants  at  home, 
while  he  was  supporting  them  abroad ;  his  alliance  with  the  Turks 
against  the  Christians;  his  perfidy  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  same  description.     Not- 
withstanding   his    magnificence,   his    dissipation,  and  his  wars, 
Francis,  however,  left  400,000  crowns  in  his  coffers. 

Henry  II.,  who  now  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-eighth  year.  In  person  he  was  tall,  robust, 
and  somewhat  corpulent ;  his  complexion  was  dark,  his  hair  and 
beard  were  black.  He  was  a  good  horseman,  and  fond  of  all  bodily 
exercises,  in  which  he  excelled;  his  manners  were  graceful  and 
affable'';  but  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  mental  application;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  reins  of  government  would  be  abandoned 


"  Beza,  Hiat.  Eccl.  t.  i.  p.  42 ;  Sleidan, 
lib.  zix.  p.*  529  sq.  Sleidan,  however, 
wlio  was  secretaiy  of  the  League  of 
Smalcald,  received  from  Francis  a  pen- 
sion of  1 00  crowns.  See  fitter  of  Canunal 
du  Bellay  in  Ribier,  t.  ii.  p.  60. 

*•  Hist,  dt  Francois  I,  t  viii.  p.  113. 

■•  The  profligacy  of  the  French  court 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  was  frightful. 
"  Francois  I.  ayant  s^joum^  peu  de  temps 
avec  sa  cour  dans  la  ville  de  Nantes,  le 
fl^u  (la  y6role)  y  fut  si  intense  qu'il 
faUut  sur  le  champ  y  fonder  un  grand 
h6pitaL" — ^Michelet,  BenaissancCf  notes, 
p.  320.    Thomas  Hubert,  who  was  am- 


bassador from  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
Francis,  in  1635,  said  that  be  had  then 
lost  his  palate,  and  articulated  with  diffi- 
culty. Id.  Rifonnf,  p.  401.  See  also 
Martin,  Hist,  de  France^  t.  vii.  p.  478  sq. 
•^  The  English  ambassadors  despatched 
to  Rome,  in  1654,  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  who  were 
graciously  received  by  Henry  II,  on  their 
way,  thus  describe  his  person.  "The 
King  is  a  goodly  tall  gentleman,  weU  made 
in  all  the  parts  of  his  body;  ^  very  grim 
countenance^  yet  very  gentle,  meek,  and 
well  beloved  of  all  his  jsubjects." — Lord 
Hardwicke*s  State  Papers,  vol.  L  p.  S8. 
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to  favourites  and  mistresses.      Foreseeiog  this,  Francis   on  his 

death-bed  had  cautioned  his  son  against  Montmorenci,  the  Cruises, 

and  St.  Andre,  and  had  recommended  as  his  ministers  the  Admiral 

Annebaut  and   the   Cardinal  Toumon.     The   advice  was  thrown 

away.     On  the  very  day  that  his  father  expired,  Henry  hastened 

to   St.    Germain-en-Laye  to   meet  the   Constable  Montmorenci, 

whom  he  immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.      By  the 

Constable's  advice  the  council  of  Francis  was  dismissed,  and  a  new 

one  appointed,   consisting   of  the  following  members: — Henry 

d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre ;  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome, 

first  prince  of  the  blood ;  the  Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine,  and  two 

of  his  nephews,  viz.  Francis,  Count  of  Aumale,  and  Charles  of 

Ghuse,  Archbishop  of  Sheims;  Montmorenci  himself;  St.  Andre, 

the  King's  favourite ;  and  his  father,  the  Chancellor  Olivier ;  Kobert 

de  la  Marck,  Lord  of  Sedan,  son  of  Fleuranges,  and  son-in-law  of 

Diana,  with  a  few  others.     Of  all  these,  besides  Montmorenci, 

none  had  been  in  the  service  of  Francis,  except  Olivier ;  for  whom 

a  love  of  literature  and  the  friendship  of  the  Chancellor  I'Hopital 

had  procured  a  reputation  for  talent  and  integrity  which  seems 

to  have  been  hardly  deserved. 

In  the  interior  of  the  palace  a  greater  influence  ruled,  that  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  created  in  the  following  year  Duchess  of  Valen- 
tinois,  but  now  called  "  la  Grande  Senechale,"  being  the  widow  of 
Louis  de  Breze,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  who  had  died  in 
1531.    At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  Diana  had  preserved  her  charms 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  as  to  be  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to 
philtres  and  incantations.     The  ancient  mistress  of  Francis  pre- 
tended that  her  friendship  for  his  son  was  merely  Platonic,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  she  had  had  a  daughter  by  Henry  as  early 
as  1537 ;  and  she  still  supplanted  the  youthful  queen,  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  in  his  affections,  who  meekly  followed  the  triumphant 
chariot  of  her  rival.     Eleanor,  the  queen-dowager  and  sister  of  the 
Emperor,  feeling  herself  a  stranger  at  court,  withdrew  to  Brussels, 
to  her  sister  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  although  she  had  a  dowry 
assfflgned  to  her  in  Touraine  and  Poitou.     The  Duchess  d'Etampes, 
the  former  mistress  of  Francis,  also  made  her  escape,  but  not  before 
Henry  had  had  the  meanness  to  seize  the  diamonds  presented  to 
her  by  his  father,  which  he  gave  to  Diana. 

Among  the  ministers  of  Henry,  the  Constable,  the  Guises,  and 
the  St  Andres  were  predominant ;  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
l^e  of  Vendome  were  habitually  absent  in  their  provinces. 
With  Montmorenci  we  are  already  acquainted.  It  was  sad  that 
the  destinies  of  France  should  be  intrusted  to  such  a  man :  greedy 
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of  Money  and  authority ;  without  elevation  of  mind  or  even  integrity 
of  character ;  destitute  of  talent,  yet  so  proud  and  so  jealous  of  his 
opinion,  that  he  piqued  himself  on  never  adopting  that  of  otibers. 
The  Cruises  monopolised  all  the  ability  of  the  new  administration ; 
and  as  this  remarkable  family  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
scenes  that  are  to  follow,  it  will  here  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  it. 

The  Guises  sprung  from  Claude  first  Duke  of  Guise,  younger 
son  of  Sainer  or  Ben^  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  with  his  brother, 
Cardinal  John,  was  at  the  head  of  the  house  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.  Properly,  therefore,  the  family  was  a  Lorraine  one,  a 
province  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  empire.  Claude's  elder 
brother  Anthony  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine  on  the 
death  of  their  father ;  but  being  thus  suspended  as  it  were  between 
the  empire  and  France,  Anthony  and  his  descendants  fell  into 
peaceful  obscurity,  whilst  the  younger  Immch  obtained  dignities 
and  power  in  tiie  latter  country.  Claude,  who  had  married 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Yendome,  a  princess  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  had  five  sons,  who,  like  himself,  played  an 
important  part  in  Prance.  1.  Francis,  Count  of  Aumale,  snmamed 
le  Baiafri,  from  a  dreadful  wound  in  the  face  received  from  an 
English  lance  in  the  wars  of  Boulogne,  who  became  Duke  of  Guise, 
on  the  death  of  his  fiather  in  1550;  2.  Chafles,  Archbishc^  of 
Bheims,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  3.  Claude,  who  became 
Duke  of  Aumale ;  4.  Louis,  also  a  Cardinal ;  and  5»  Bene,  Marquis 
of  Elboduf. 

Duke  Claude  was  the  founder  of  the  family  greatness ;  first  by 
marrying  his  daughter^  th«  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  to 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  through  whose  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  the 
Guises  may  be  said  to  have  subsequently  reigned  in  Scotland ;  and 
secondly,  by  obtaining  the  &vour  of  Montmorenci  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IL  Francis  Count  d' Aumale 
was  the  private  friend  of  that  monarch ;  while  Claude,  the  third 
son,  married  Louise  de  Br^ze,  a  daughter  of  Diana's.  The  Gaises 
pretended  to  represent  the  branch  of  Anjou,  firom  which  they  were 
descended  by  Jolande,  daughter  of  Bene  d'Anjou.  They  claimed  all 
the  rights  of  that  bouse  in  Provence,  the  Sicilies,  and  other  places ; 
and  Francis  in  his  marriage  contract^'  boldly  styled  himself  Fran- 
cois d'Anjou.  With  different  qualities,  all  the  Guises  were  clever, 
brilliant,  ambitious.  Of  elegant  and  commanding  manners,  they 
could  accommodate  themselves  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  per- 

*  He  married,  in  Oct  1548,  Axme  d'Este,  daughter  of  Heitnilee,  Buke  of  Fennrs, 
and  of  Ben^  de  Fxanoe. 
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sons :  could  be  supple  and  caressing  with  Diana ;  familiar  with  St. 
Andre ;  a£fectionatey  with  dignity,  towards  the  rude  and  overbearing 
Montmorenci;  affable  to  thdr  inferiors,  popular  with  the  multitude. 
Frauds,  who  at  the  time  of  Henry's  accession,  wastwenty-eight  years 
of  age,  possessed  some  great  qualities;  be  was  a  good  captain,  mag- 
nanimous in  success,  but  terrible  and  implacable  in  reverses.  His 
next  brother,  Charles,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  Romish 
churchman :  he  was  learned,  subtle,  witty,  eloquent,  but  hypocri- 
tical; insolent  in  good  fortune,  abject  and  cowardly  in  adversity. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  the  fiamily  success  was,  that  they  all  pulled 
together.  Without  possessions  in  France,  their  aim  was  to  combine 
the  prerogatives  of  French  princes  with  the  independence  of 
foreigners,  and  above  all  to  supplant  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  mediocrity  of  the  Bourbons  promised  to  render  the  latter 
object  no  difficult  task.     This  house  was  now  divided  into  two 
branchesy  those  of  Vendome  and  Montpensier.     Anthony  Duke  of 
Vendome,  the  head  of  the  former,  who  was  at  this  time  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  possessed,  indeed,  personal  courage ;  but  his 
character  was  feeble  and  undecided,  nor  had  he  a  clear  conception 
of  his  own   interests.      In  October    1548,  he  married  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Henry  lY.    Anthony  had  three  brothers ;  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
the  C!ount  of  Soissons,  and  Louis  Prince  of  Cond6 ;  the  last,  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  possessed  any  ability,  was  now  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.     The  younger  bnmch  of  the  Bourbons, 
consisting  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  his  brother,  the  Prince 
de  la  Boche  snr  Ton,  were  altogether  vdthout  credit  or  importance. 
There  were  thus  four  distinct  parties  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  kingdom :  Diana  with  her  daughters  and  sons-in-law; 
Montmorenci  and  his  five  sons ;  the  &mily  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
two  St  Andres.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  King  was  to  abandon 
to  his  mistress  the  fines  due  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign  from 
corporations  and  the  holders  of  purchased  offices  for  a  renewal  of 
their  privilegea    Diana  also  seized  the  dispensation  of  ecclesiastical 
^nefioes,  and  by  causing  one  of  her  confidants  to  be  appointed 
^i^c&sarer  of  the  Epargne^  or  public  money,  she  seised,  as  it  were, 
&e  very  keys  of  the  national  coffers.    The  Count  d'Aumale  was 
inade  a  duke  and  peer  in  spite  of  the  remon^rances  of  the  Parlia* 
Qient  of  Paris;  and  both  he,  and  St  Andr^,  who  was  made  grand 
chamberlain  and  a  marshal,  received  large  gifts  from  the  Boyal 
domains.    To  the  third  Guise,  at  the  instance  of  his  mother-in- 
law  Diana,  Henry  abandoned  all  the  vacant  lands  of  the  kingdom, 
authorizing  him  to  reclaim  them  from  all  occupants  who  could  not 
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produce  their  title ;  a  step  which  necessarily  excited  great  and  wide- 
spread discontent.  For  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  King  pro- 
cured from  the  Pope  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  like  manner  Montmorenci 
obtained  many  posts  of  honour  and  emolument  for  his  family.  In 
short,  the  weak  Henry  suflFered  his  kingdom  to  become  the  prey  of  his 
rapacious  courtiers ;  and  when  the  holders  of  rich  benefices,  abbe]^ 
or  other  offices,  did  not  die  fast  enough,  it  is  even  said  that  their 
physicians  were  frequently  bribed  to  despatch  them  with  poison.* 

On  the  23rd  of  May  the  body  of  Francis,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
two  sons,  the  first  dauphin,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  de- 
posited with  great  pomp  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denys.  Henry 
occupied  a  window  in  the  fiue  St.  Jacques  to  see  the  procession 
pass  from  Notre  Dame  on  the  previous  day.  As  the  funeral  train 
approached,  overcome  for  an  instant,  by  an  emotion  of  natural 
tenderness,  and  unable  to  restrain  his  tears,  he  would  have  moved 
away ;  but  M.  de  Vieilleville  consoled  him,  by  pointing  out  what 
he  called  the  goodness  of  Providence  towards  him  in  removing  so 
many  obstacles  to  his  greatness ;  and  he  especially  dwelt  on  the 
enmity  borne  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  had  he  Uved, 
would  have  been  his  most  formidable  enemy.  Reassured  by  these 
remarks,  Henry,  as  the  bier  of  the  Duke  approached,  who,  as 
being  the  youngest,  was  carried  first  in  the  procession,  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  ^^  Here  then  comes  the  wretch  who  leads  the  van 
of  my  prosperity."** 

Henry  II.  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  July  27th  1547.  He  had 
summoned  Charles  V .  to  appear  and  do  homage  as  Count  of  Flanders ; 
an  impotent  explosion  of  envy  and  hatred,  to  which  Charles  replied, 
that  if  he  came,  it  would  be  at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  Pope 
Paul  III.  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Henry,  and  brought 
about  a  marriage  between  his  grandson  Horatio  and  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  King's.  There  was  now  much  talk  of  a  league 
between  France,  Venice,  and  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor ;  but 
Henry  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  his  court,  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers,  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  even  if  he  had  been  in  a  situation  to  interfere 
with  efifect.  Thus  the  death  of  Francis  had  occurred  at  a  fortu- 
nate moment  for  Charles,  as  it  allowed  him  to  prosecute,  without 
molestation,  the  policy  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  German  empire. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  France.  With  the  Pope, 
the  relations  of  the  Emperor  had  been  for  some  time  on  an  un- 
satisfactory, or  rather  a  hostile,  footing.    The  main  subject  of  their 

"  Mhn.  de  Vieilleville,  Ut.  ii.  c.  10.  I'aTant-garde  de  ma  f&licit^."  — Ibid.  c. 
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discord  was  the  CoimciL  of  Trent,  to  the  meeting  of  which,  in 
December  1545,  we  have  akeady  adverted."  The  assembly  was 
small,  consisting  of  only  twenty-five  prelates,  four  generals  of 
orders,  and  a  few  of  the  lower  clergy,  for  the  most  part  either 
Spaniards  or  Italians,  with  a  large  proportion  of  monks,  especially 
Dominicans,  and  a  few  Jesuits.  Not  a  single  Protestant  appeared, 
and  even  among  the  Eoman  Catholics,  the  Council  excited  but 
little  interest.  The  form  of  it,  however,  was  legitimate  and  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  the  Protestants,  by  absenting  themselves,  incurred 
the  reproach  of  renouncing  the  important  right  of  assisting  in  the 
adjastment  of  the  doctrines  and  constitution  of  the  Church. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  extreme  sec- 
tion of  the  monkish,  and  especially  the  Dominican  theologians,  the 
Council  represented  nothing  but  the  temporary  union  of  the  Pope 
and  Emperor  for  their  political  purposes.     But  the  views,  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  not  in  accordance.     We  have  seen  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Smalcaldic  war,  the  Emperor  wished  to 
represent  it  as  undertaken  merely  for  objects  of  state,  while  the 
Pope  endeavoured  to  place  it  in  the  light  of  a  religious  crusade. 
The  same  respective  views  had  prevailed  throughout.     The  Em- 
peror was  anxious  not  to  exasperate  the  Protestants,  by  the  help, 
or  through  the  neutrality,  of  a  portion  of  whom  he  hoped  to 
subdue  the  rest ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  the  Pope  the  necessity  that  the  Council  should  first  reform 
the  abuses  iu  the  Church  and  in  the  Court  of  Bome,  before  it  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  points  of  doctrine.     The  Council,  however,  over 
which  presided  a  papal  legate,  and  in  which,  as  it  voted  per  capita, 
and  not  by  nations,  the  Pope's  party,  through  the  preponderant 
Dumber  of  Italian  prelates,  formed  the  majority,  adopted  the 
opposite  course,  and  some  of  its  first  decisions,  in  April  1546,  were 
in  condemnation  of  the  tenets  of  Luther.     It  declared  that  the 
authority  of  tradition  was  equal  to  that  of  Scripture;  that  the 
Latin  Vulgate  must  remain  the  rule  of  faith,  otherwise,  mere 
grammarians  might  set  themselves  up  as  the  teachers  of  bigihops 
and  theologians;   that  all   the  books  of  Scripture  were  equally 
genuine ;  of  which,  to  avoid  mistakes,  a  list  was  made  out,  including 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    It  forbade  any  one 

**  The  principal  -wgAb  on  the  Council  Catholic  opposition  to   the   Pope.     He 

of  Trent  are,  rra  Paolo   Sarpi,  Storia  nerer  owned  his  book,  which  was  first 
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to  twist  Scripttire  to  hia  own  meaxdng,  reserving  the  right  of  inter« 
pretation  to  the  Church  alone;  and  made  other  decrees  of  alike 
nature. 

In  their  subsequent  sittings  in  July,  the  Council  proceeded  to 
consider  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  justification;   and  in 
order  to  exhibit  some  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  tfaejr 
discussed  the  question  respecting  the  residence  of  bishops  in  their 
dioceses.     This  led  to  an  inquiry  whether  such  residence  depended 
on  Scripture  or  on  the  canon  law,  and  ultimately  to  a  still  more 
difficult  one,  namely,  whether  bishops  derived  their  office  imme- 
diately from  Christ,  or  whether  they  received  it  from  the  Pope. 
The  Spanish  prelates,  by  defending  the  former  opinion,  awakened 
the  jealousy  and  suq>ici(m  of  the  legates,  the  Cardinals  del  Monte 
and  Corvino ;  who,  on  pret^ice  of  the  danger  to  which  Tr^it  was 
exposed  in  the  war  then  breaking  out,  besought  the  Pope  to 
tnmsfer  the  Council  to  some  other  place.     This,  however,  Paul 
demurred  to  do  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he 
was  fearful  of  offending ;  and  as  Charles  gave  the  project  a  most 
decided  refrisal,  the  sittings  were  continued  at  Trent    The  breach, 
however,  between  him  and  the  Pope  went  on  inoreaaing.    The 
Papal  nuncio  was  not  consulted  in  the  capitulations  granted  by 
Charles  to  the  towns  of  Upper  Germany,  in  which  concessions 
were  granted  with  respect  to  rriigi(m  which  could  not  but  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Papal  Court;  and  his  ambassadors  often  threatened 
that  when  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  he  would  come 
to  Trent  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  person,  and  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  respecting  the  reform  of  the  Roman  Curia. 
The  Pope,  to  avoid  such  a  consummation,  hastened  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  dogmatic  Decree,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, which  separated  the  two  churches  for  ever  (January  13th 
1547);  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  six  months  of  service  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  were  expired,  he  recalled  his 
troops  from  the  Imperial  camp.*^ 

Having  thus  decided  on  his  policy,  the  Pope  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  France,  and  endeavoured  to  do  Charles  all  the  injury  in 
his  power.  Paul's  son,  Peter  Louis  Famese,  who  was  also  exaspe- 
rated by  the  Emperor's  refusal  to  invest  him  with  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  took  the  same  course ;  and  the  conspiracy  which  broke 
out  at  Genoa  in  January  1547  must  be  attributed  to  the  machinar 
tions  of  the  house  of  Famese  as  well  as  of  the  French  Court. 

Andrew  Doria,  the  head  of  the  Genoese  republic,  now  in  his 
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eightieth  year,  was  regarded  by  many  citizens  as  the  mere  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Emperor,  whom  they  considered  as  the  real  tyrant  of 
the  state.  Among  those  who  entertained  such  opinions  was  John 
Louis  ^esco  Count  of  Lavagna,  both  by  his  birth  and  his  pos- 
sessions one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Crenoa.  Fiesco  was  devoured 
with  a  se(»*et  jealousy  of  Dorians  greatness,  and  he  readily  listened 
to  the  instigations  of  Famese,  and  of  the  agents  of  France, 
to  which  party  his  house  had  always  belonged,  to  organise  a 
conspiracy  against  the  admiral,  in  which  personal  hatred  and 
ambition  might  be  disguised  under  the  veil  of  patriotism.  Fiesco's 
position  at  Genoa,  his  handsome  figure,  his  reputation  fca*  valour 
and  generosity,  and  his  affected  zeal  for  the  popular  cause,  all  fitted 
him  for  an  undertaking  of  this  desperate  nature;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  Doria,  fast  sinking  into  the  decrepitude  of  age,  had 
destined  for  his  successor  his  great-nephew  Giannetino  Doria,  whose 
haughty  and  overbearing  temper  had  rendered  him  to  the  last 
degree  unpopular.  Fiesco  closely  concealed  his  hatred  and  his 
designs  till  his  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  and  continued  till  the 
last  moment  on  terms  of  politeness  and  even  apparent  friendship 
with  the  Dorias. 

A  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  admiral  and  his  grand-nephew 
having  failed,  Fiesco,  under  pretext  of  fitting  out  a  privateer 
against  the  Turks,  the  real  secret  of  his  intuitions  being  intrusted 
to  a  few  only  of  his  most  intimate  confidants,  introduced  the 
boldest  of  his  vassals  into  the  city ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of 
January  1547  he  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  to  which  were  in- 
vited all  those  who  from  their  youth  and  courage,  as  well  as  from 
their  political  sentiments,  were  likely  to  second  his  design  with 
ardour.  The  guests  were  astonished  to  find  the  precincts  and 
chambers  of  Fiesco's  palace  filled  with  men  armed  to  the  teeth ; 
but  when  he  revealed  to  them  his  plot,  and  informed  them  at  the 
Game  time  that  all  was  ready  for  its  execution,  the  whole  assembly 
came  at  once  into  his  views.  Bands  were  immediately  formed, 
headed  by  Fiesco's  brothers  and  confidants ;  the  harbour  and  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  seized ;  Giannetino  Doria  was  slain  as  he 
was  hastening  to  appease  the  tumult;  and  the  aged  admiral  him- 
self was  obliged  to  mount  a  horse  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  But 
now,  when  the  conspiracy  had  succeeded,  the  conspirators  looked 
round  in  vain  for  their  leader.  During  the  tumult  a  revolt  had 
broken  out  among  the  slaves  in  the  capitan  galley ;  fiesco  was  in 
the  act  of  boarding  the  vessel  to  restore  order  when  the  plank  on 
which  he  trod,  suddenly  giving  way,  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
water,  and  being  encumbered  with  a  cuirass,  he  sank  to  rise  no 
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more.  Discouragement  and  alarm  seized  his  adherents.  Instead 
of  vigorously  pursuing  their  designs  to  a  successful  termination, 
they  began  to  parley  with  the  government,  and  an  amnesty  being 
granted  to  them,  they  retired  from  the  city.  But  the  capitulation 
was  not  respected :  some  of  the  leaders  were  besieged  in  Montoglio, 
captured  and  executed,  while  others  succeeded  in  escaping  into 
France.'^ 

The  troubles  which  broke  out  at  Naples  in  the  following  May, 
though  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of  the  viceroy,  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  to  introduce  the  Spanish  inquisition  into  that  kingdom, 
were  also  fomented  by  the  house  of  Farnese  and  by  the  French. 
The  Neapolitans,  inspired  by  a  natural  horror  of  such  a  tribunal, 
rose  in  arms ;  and  though  in  no  country  in  Europe  was  the  separa- 
tion between  the  nobility  and  the  people  so  marked,  or  the  mutual 
hatred  greater,  yet  on  this  occasion  all  ranks  united  to  repel  the 
dreaded  institution.  At  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell  they  all 
assembled ;  each  noble  gave  his  hand  to  a  burgess,  and  in  this 
fashion,  and  with  shouts  of  "  Union  1 "  walked  in  procession  to  the 
church.  The  French  engaged  to  assist  them  with  a  fleet  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  Fieschis,  the  Genoese  refugees;  but  this 
promise  was  not  fulfilled ;  and  as  the  Spanish  troops  were  marching 
upon  Naples,  the  malcontents  found  themselves  compelled  to  submit. 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  animosity  between 
the  two  classes,  would  treat  only  with  the  burgesses,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  written  promise  that  the  inquisition  should  never  more  be 
heard  of,  and  that  all  processes  should  be  stopped.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  were  executed ;  others,  it  is  said,  were  taken 
off"  by  poison ;  and  the  city  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's  remonstrances,  the  Council 
had  been  transferred  from  Trent  to  Bologna.  In  the  neirt  sittings 
was  to  have  been  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist;  but 
before  the  subject  came  on,  most  of  the  prelates,  to  whom  the 
climate  of  Trent,  and  the  mode  of  living  in  a  not  very  agreeable 
town  had  long  been  irksome,  left  that  city  (March  12th),  and  either 
dispersed  themselves  or  repaired  to  Bologna.  The  motive  for  this 
step  was  assigned  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilential  disorder, 
which  however  does  not  appear  to  have  been  severe  enough  to 
justify  it ;  and  a  small  minority,  consisting  of  eighteen  prelates  of 
the  Imperial  party,  remained  behind.  Charles  heard  of  this  event 
at  Nordlingen,  while  on  his  march  into  Saxony;   and  he  imme* 

•*  Thiiaini8,lib.iii.t»»<.;Mupatopi,^nn.  ••  Ribier,  Letires  de  GmUart  t  ii.  p. 
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diately  despatched  to  Borne  the  messenger  who  brought  the  news, 
with  the  strictest  commands  to  his  ambassador  there  to  effect  the 
speedy  return  of  the  Council  to  Trent,  and  to  prevent  by  all  means 
the  holding  of  it  at  Bologna.  Paul  in  his  answer  pretended  that 
he  had  no  power  to  compel  the  prelates  to  return  to  Trent ;  but  he 
ordered  those  who  had  assembled  at  Bologna,  and  who  held  a  sitting 
there  on  the  21st  of  April,  to  adjourn  till  September  6th.  The 
Emperor,  however,  was  persuaded  that  the  Pope  meant  to  deceive 
him ;  and  this  persuasion  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing 
him  to  grant  more  favourable  terms  to  the  conquered  Protestants. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Charles's  foreign  relatipns  at  the  time  of 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  to  which  we  must  now  revert. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

As  the  Emperor  approached  AugBbiirgy  the  magistrates  came  a 
mile  or  two  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  on 
their  knees.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish  and 
Italian  troops,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  the 
Fuggers  in  the  Wine  Market.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  cause 
the  cathedral,  and  another  of  the  principal  churches,  to  be  purified 
from  the  defilement  they  had  suffered  by  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant worship ;  after  which,  the  Popish  service  was  re-established 
in  them  with  extraordinary  pomp. 

Had  Charles  been  so  inclined,  he  might  now,  perhaps,  have  ren- 
dered his  authority  despotic  in  Germany ;  yet  he  showed  a  wish  to 
respect  the  constitution  of  the  Empire ;  and  all  his  views  seemed 
directed  to  the  appeasing  of  the  religious  dissensions.  A  marked 
change  was  observed  in  his  appearance  and  conduct.  Buring  the 
late  campaign  he  seemed  to  have  become  all  at  once  an  old  man. 
His  hair  had  grown  completely  gray ;  his  countenance  was  pallid, 
his  voice  weak,  and  all  his  limbs  affected  with  a  lameness.  The 
constitutional  melancholy  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother, 
appeared  to  have  much  increased.  Already,  in  the  year  1542,  he 
had  expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Borgia,  afterwards  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  his  intention  of  abandoning  the  court  and  the  world  so 
soon  as  his  son  should  be  capable  of  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.' It  was  remarked,  at  Augsburg,  that  he  mingled  not  in 
the  festivities  and  amusements  in  which  his  brother  Ferdinand 
and  the  other  assembled  princes  indulged.  He  took  his  meals  in 
solitude  and  silence ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  court  jesters,  who 
at  that  period  entertained  the  leisure  of  the  great,  could  extract 
from  him  the  faintest  smile.'  It  was  to  such  a  man,  now  for  the 
first  time  truly  lord  of  Germany,  that  princes  and  nobles,  and  the 
deputies  of  many  great  and  wealthy  cities,  came  to  do  homage  on 
bended  knees  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

The  Diet  was  very  fully  attended.  All  the  seven  Electors  were 
there,  as  well  as  a  large  assembly  of  prelates,  princes,  and  bur- 
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gesses ;  for  the  members  entitled  to  be  present  feared  that  they 
should  be  called  to  a  severe  accoimt  if  they  absented  themselves. 
After  some  trouble,  especially  with  the  deputies  of  cities,  the 
Emperor  brought  the  three  colleges  to  a  unanimous  decision  on 
the  subject  of  the  Council — or  rather  he  siurprised  their  consent  by 
assuming  it, — so  that  he  could  tell  the  Pope  that  the  Electors,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  princes,  and  the  cities,  had  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  synod  ''at  Trent.*'  In  this  resolution  the  stress  laid 
upon  the '  designation  of  the  place  contained,  in  fact,  a  protest 
against  the  removal  of  the  Council.  There  still  remained,  how- 
ever, the  more  difficult  task  of  persuading  the  Pope  to  restore  the 
Council  to  that  city;  and  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  an  oc- 
currence which  tended  still  further  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

Paul's  son,  Peter  Louis  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
was  a  tyrant  of  the  old  Italian  stamp;  in  lust  and  cruelty  a  Caesar 
Borgia  in  miniature.  The  hatred  of  his  subjects  produced  a  not 
unusual  catastrophe :  Famese  was  assassinated  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Count  Agostino  Landi.  Ferrante 
Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  plot ;  nay,  there  are  even  strong  suspicions  that  it  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  himself.'  However  this  may  be, 
Gonzi^  occupied  Piacenza  with  his  troops,  and  Charles  continued 
to  hold  possession  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  granted 
investiture  to  the  murdered  duke.  The  rage  of  the  Pope  at  the 
death  of  his  son  and  the  seizure  of  his  domains  knew  no  boimds. 
He  was  ready  to  call  the  Turks,  nay,  hell  itself,  to  his  assistance. 
Among  other  things  he  contemplated  a  league  with  France,  with 
the  view  of  making  the  Duke  of  Guise  King  of  Naples.  On  the 
20th  of  September  he  addressed  an  angry  epistle  to  the  Emperor, 
demanding  that  the  assassin  should  be  punished,  and  that  the  town 
should  be  restored  to  Ottavio  Famese,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
duke,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor.*  To  which  demand  the 
Emperor  returned  an  evasive  answer. 

These  events  rendered  the  breach  as  to  the  Council  irreparable. 
The  Pope  could  not,  indeed,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  flatly 
refuse  the  proposals  respecting  the  return  of  the  Council,  founded 
on  the  resolution  of  the  Diet,  which  were  laid  before  him  in  No- 
vember by  Madrucci,  Cardinal  of  Trent ;  but  he  contrived  that  his 

'  Banke,  Deutsche  GescH.  B.  v.  S.  11.  p.  109.  Sismondi  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 

In  another  passage  Ranke  observes :  "  Es  scribe  the  murder  as  "  publiquement  auto- 

wM.  schwerlieh  an  Tag  kommen,  ob  er  zu  ris^  par.  le  premier  monarque  de  la  Ohre- 

der  Ermordung  Pier  Lnigis  seine  Ein-  tient^." — Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  t  xii.  p.  139. 

itimmong  gegeben  hat  oder  nicht." — Und.  *  Baynaldas,  t.  ziv.  p.  270. 
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answer  should  be  equivalent  to  a  refusal.  He  replied  that  he 
must  consult  the  prelates  assembled  at  Bologna,  the  very  persons 
against  whom  the  Emperor  protested.  These  declared  that  the 
first  step  must  be  the  reunion  with  themselves  of  the  prelates 
who  had  remained  behind  at  Trent.  They  then  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Grerman  nation  would  recognise  and  obsei*ve  the 
decrees  already  made  at  Trent;  whether  the  Emperor  did  not 
mean  to  alter  the  form  hitherto  observed ;  and  whether  a  majority 
of  the  Council  might  not  definitively  decide  respecting  either  its 
removal  or  its  termination.  The  Imperial  plenipotentiary  per- 
ceived from  this  answer  that  all  hope  of  an  accommodation  was  at 
an  end,  and  immediately  left  .Some.  Charles  despatched  two  Spa^ 
niards,  the  licentiate  Vargas  and  Doctor  Velasco,  to  Bologna,  who 
on  the  16th  January  1548,  made  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
translation  of  the  Council,  and  all  that  it  had  subsequently  done,  as 
null  and  void ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  Emperor  must 
now  assume  the  care  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
Pope.  The  Legate  del  Monte  replied,  that  he  should  answer  only 
to  Grod  for  what  he  had  done,  and  could  not  suffer  the  temporal 
power  to  arrogate  the  direction  of  a  counciL  In  short,  it  was  a 
declaration  of  spiritual  war. 

It  being  now  evident  that  no  arrangement  could  be  effected 
with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  determined  upon  a  scheme  for  the 
settlement  by  his  own  authority  of  the  religious  differences  which 
agitated  Germany.  With  this  view  he  commissioned  three  divines, 
Michael  Helding,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Mentz,  Julius  Pfiug,  Bishop 
of  Naumburg,  and  John  Agricola,  court  preacher  of  Joachim  IL, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  draw  up  some  articles  which  were  to 
be  observed  till  the  questions  in  dispute  should  be  settled  by  a 
properly  constituted  and  generally  acknowledged  council.  The 
first  of  these  divines  represented  the  old  Catholic  party ;  the  second 
its  more  liberal,  or  Erasmian  section ;  while  Agricola,  though  he 
had  sat  at  Luther's  table,  was  the  exponent  of  the  peculiar  notions 
of  his  sovereign.  From  their  labour  was  expected  a  code  that 
should  satisfy  all  parties ;  but,  as  commonly  happens  in  such  com- 
promises, they  succeeded  in  pleasing  none.  They  drew  up  a  for- 
mula consisting  of  twenty-six  Articles,  which,  as  it  was  intended 
only  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Interim.  Most  of  the  articles  were  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  only  concessions  of  any  importance  to  the  Protestant 
views  being  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds, 
and  permission  for  the  married  clergy  to  retain  their  wives. 

The  College  of  Princes  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  spiritual 
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Electors:  that  church  property  should  be  restored ;  that  a  dispensa- 
tion should  be  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  priests  and  for  receiv- 
ing the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  above  all,  that  the  formula 
should  not  aff^pct  those  who  had  remained  in  the  old  religion,  but 
be  applicable  solely  to  the  Protestants.  The  Emperor  found  him- 
self obliged  to  accept  this  last  condition.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
15th  of  May  1548,  the  Colleges  of  the  States  were  summoned  to 
the  Imperial  apartments,  where  the  Emperor  and  King  Ferdinand 
sat  enthroned.  Although  many  wished  that  the  subject  should  be 
fully  discussed,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  stood  up  after  the  reading 
of  the  Interim,  and  without  any  authority  from  his  brother  Electors, 
or  from  the  assembly,  thanked  the  Emperor  for  his  unwearied 
endeavours  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Diet  signified  their  approbation  of  the  system  proposed.  Although 
the  assembly  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  impudence  and 
presumption  of  the  orator,  yet  nobody  had  the  courage  to  contradict 
him  ;  and  the  Emperor  accepted  the  declaration  of  the  archbishop 
as  a  full  and  constitutional  ratification  of  the  instrument :  copies  of 
which  were  now  first  distributed  to  the  States,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  discussion. 

One  of  the  first  to  oppose  the  Interim  was  the  new  Elector 
Maurice,  whom  Charles  had  solemnly  invested  with  the  Saxon 
electorate  on  the  24th  of  February,  his  birthday.  The  investiture 
was  conducted  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies:  a  stage,  with  a 
throne  for  the  Emperor,  was  erected  in  the  Wine  Market ;  the  other 
six  Electors  in  their  robes  of  state  assisted  at  the  solemnity ;  while 
John  Frederick,  the  ex-Elector,  looked  on  from  the  window  of  his 
lodgings  with  an  undisturbed  and  even  cheerful  countenance.  On 
the  day  after  the  publication  of  the  Interim,  Maurice  handed  to 
the  Emperor  a  written  protest  against  it.  He  remarked  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  been  hindered  from  expressing  his  opinion ; 
complained  of  the  hasty  and  untimely  speech  of  the  Elector  of 
Mentz;  reminded  Charles  of  the  promises  made  to  himself  at 
Batisbon;  and  expressed  his  dissatisfieu^ion  that  the  Protestants 
alone  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  new  formula.  Charles  affected 
surprise  at  the  Elector's  separating  himself  from  the  other  states; 
but  he  promised  to  consider  his  protest,  and  two  days  after  Maurice 
quitted  Augsburg.  The  Elector  Palatine  and  Joachim  of  Branden- 
burg accepted  the  Interim ;  Ulrich  of  Wiirtemberg  also  caused  it 
to  be  published,  and  enjoined  his  subjects  to  obey  it.  There  were, 
however,  other  malcontents  besides  Maurice.  The  Margrave  John 
of  Ctistrin  remonstrated  against  it ;  and  the  deputies  of  several  of" 
he  imperial  cities  alleged  that  they  must  await  the  instructions  of 
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their  constituents.  With  the  cities,  however,  Charles  adopted  a 
more  peremptory  tone ;  treating  with  each  separately,  and  beginning 
with  Augsburg,  the  mimicipal  councils  of  which  were  brought  by 
the  threats  of  Grranvella  to  accept  the  Interim.  The  preachers  were 
compelled  to  put  on  the  vestments  appointed  in  that  formula ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  a  mass  should  be  read  every  Sunday  in  the 
evangelical  churches.  Granvella  proceeded  in  Uke  manner  with 
the  deputies  of  the  other  cities,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  some  of  the  more  obstinate  with  the  flames.^ 

With  the  steadfast  John  Frederick  the  Imperial  minister  found 
more  difficulty.  Charles  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  adherenoe 
of  the  deposed  Elector,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  influential  example 
and  on  account  of  what  possessions  still  remained  in  his  family ; 
and  with  this  view  G-ranvella,  with  his  son  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  and 
the  ChanceUor  Seld  were  deputed  to  him.  John  Frederick  kept 
the  ambassadors  to  dinner ;  after  which  he  caused  his  chanceUor 
Alinckwitz  to  read  to  them  a  strong  protest  against  the  Interim, 
and  concluded  by  desiring  them  to  hand  it  to  the  Emperor.  For 
this  act  of  honest  contumacy  a  paltry  vengeance  was  taken.  The 
ex-Elector's  servants  were  disarmed;  his  steward  and  cook  were 
directed  not  to  prepare  any  meat  dinners  on  fast  days ;  and  what 
annoyed  him  more  than  all  this,  he  was  deprived  of  his  courts 
preacher  and  of  his  books ;  among  which  were  a  splendidly  illumi- 
nated Bible,  and  the  works  of  Luther,  in  whose  writings  he  found 
his  chief  solace,  and  which  as  he  expressed  himself,  *^  went  through 
his  bones  and  marrow."  He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the 
reflection  that  they  could  not  be  torn  from  his  memory  and  heart« 
The  Landgrave  Philip,  whose  conduct  forms  a  strong  contrast  to 
that  of  John  Frederick,  experienced  even  worse  treatment.  He 
wrote  a  very  submissive  letter  to  the  Emperor  from  Donauwerth, 
June  23rd,  in  which,  although  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  all 
the  contents  of  the  Interim  could  not  be  established  from  Scripture, 
he  promised  obedience  and  implored  the  Emperor's  mercy.  But 
he  was  only  treated  with  still  greater  harshness  and  contempt. 

As  the  Emperor  had  been  obliged  to  exempt  the  Boman  Catholics 
from  the  operation  of  the  Interim,  he  carried  out  the  wishes  he 
had  long  entertained  for  the  amendment  of  the  Church  by  a 
separate  edict  of  reformation,  which  was  read  June  14th,  and  pub- 
lished after  the  close  of  the  Diet.  It  contained  many  excellent 
rules  respecting  the  election  of  the  clergy,  their  preaching,  their 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  ceremonies,  their  discipline 

*  Meusel,  Niuere  Geaeh,  der  DiuUchen,  B.  ii  S.  136. 
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aad  morals.  Pluralities  were  abolished,  visitations  appointed,  the 
German  hierarchy  reconstituted,  episcopacy  restored  in  Meissen 
and  Thuringia,  together  with  many  other  regulations  of  the  like 
description.  Never  was  an  ordinance  of  such  a  nature  drawn  up 
with  more  wisdom  and  moderation.  Even  the  advocate  of  the 
Boman  Curia  allows  that  it  contained  much  that  was  good  and 
approved  of  at  Some ;  but  asserts  that  it  was  necessarily  still-bom, 
because  a  temporal  prince  had  presumed  to  interfere  in  spiritual 
a£Gurs.^ 

Charles  also  displayed  his  authority  in  this  Diet  by  re-establish- 
ing the  Imperial  Chamber,  by  raiewing  and  amending  the  Lcmd- 
friede^  or  Public  Peace,  by  sumptuary  laws  and  new  ordinances  of 
police,  and  especially  by  incorporating  the  seventeen  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  with  the  German  Empire  under  the  name  of  the 
Circle  of  Burgundy.  The  States  were  not  consulted  respecting  this 
arrangement,  with  which  they  ventured  not  to  find  fisbult,  although 
it  was  regarded  with  great  dislike  and  suspicion.  It  was  plain 
indeed,  that  the  whole  gain  of  the  measure  would  belong  to  the 
House  o£  Austria,  and  that  the  Empire  would  be  called  upon  to 
defend  the  Low  Countries  against  the  enemies  of  that  house.^ 
Charles  proceeded  still  more  arbitrarily  with  several  of  the  imperial 
cities,  by  depriving  them  of  their  municipal  privileges  and  re- 
modelling *their  government  according  to  his  will. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Protestants,  who  had  just 
thrown  off  the  trammels  of  the  Pope,  should  quietly  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  a  temporal  prince  in  matters  of  conscience.  Wherever, 
indeed,  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  prevailed,  he  compelled  at 
least  an  external  observance  of  the  Interim,  but  the  discontent  was 
deep  and  universal.  At  Nuremberg,  the  only  priest  who  said  mass 
was  obliged  to  go  to  church  attended  by  a  guard.^  More  than 
400  pastors  are  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  Suabia  and  the 
Khenish  provinces  for  rejecting  the  Interim^;  and  although  it  was 
forbidden  to  write  against  it,  under  pain  of  death,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  attacks  upon  it  appeared,  including  one  by  Calvin; 
whose  situation,  however,  did  not  expose  him  to  much  risk  of 
incurring  the  penalty.^®  The  towns  of  Lower  Saxony  entered  into 
a  league  to  resist  the  Interim ;  but  it  was  Magdeburg  and  Constance 
that  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition.  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  already  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire ; 

'  PallaTicini,  lib.  zi.  c  ii  8.  1.  The  im-  '  Ffeffel,  t.  ii.  p.  166. 

perial  Formula  Beformationia  is  published  *  Calvini,  Epistt.  No.  84. 

in  Goldasti,  Conatit,  Imperial,  t.  ii  p.  326  *  Adamus,  Vita  Mdanch.  p.  344. 

Bqq.  ^  Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  232  sqq. 
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on  the  6th  of  August,  Constance,  although  it  had  done  no  more 
than  other  towns,  was  subjected  to  the  same  penalty;  but  it  had 
always  been  obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Austria.  A  body  of 
Spaniards  attempted  to  surprise  the  city  on  the  very  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  ban ;  the  enterprise  was  frustrated  by  an  act 
that  may  be,  paralleled  with  that  of  Horatius  Cocles.  Two  Spaniards 
were  hastening  orer  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Bhine  to  seize 
the  open  and  unguarded  gate ;  a  citizen  engaged  them  both,  and 
finding  himself  likely  to  be  overpowered,  grappled  with  them,  and 
dragged  them  after  him  into  the  stream.  At  length  Constance 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  King  Ferdinand,  October 
14th ;  and  though  an  imperial  city,  it  was  seized  by  that  prince 
for  the  House  of  Austria.  After  its  capture  the  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  worship  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  To  the  re- 
duction of  Magdeburg,  a  longer  and  more  difficult  enterprise,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  revert  That  city  was  now  become  the  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism ;  and  it  was  chiefly  here  that  were  published 
the  numerous  pamphlets,  songs,  caricatures,  &c.,  in  which  the 
Interim  was  abused  and  ridiculed. 

Maurice  was  very  ill  received  on  his  return  to  his  dominiona 

The  States  assembled  at  Meissen  refused  to  accept  the  Interim, 

and  seemed  to  be  already  turning  towards  Maurice's  brother 

Augustus     All  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  Electt)r  and  his 

theologians,  the   successors  and  representatives  of  Luther,  and 

especially  towards  Melanchthon,  whom  Maurice  had  recalled  to 

Wittenberg:  for  the  university  there  had  been  dissipated  by  the 

war.     Melanchthon  had  published  a  pamphlet  about  the  Interim, 

which  had  excited  the  minds  of  the  Saxons  against  it ;  and  the 

Elector's  embarrassment  was  increased  by  a  rescript  from  the 

Emperor  requiring  obedience,  and  calling  upon  him  to  banish 

Melanchthon.     That  reformer,  however,  was  not  made  of  the  same 

stem,  unyielding  stuff  as  Lutiier ;  and  in  this  conjuncture  it  was 

perhaps  fortunate  that  he  was  not  so.     Allowance  must  be  made 

for  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed.    He  had  to  choose 

between  the  restoration  of  some  unessential  ceremonies,  and  the 

appearance  of  an  Imperial  army  in  Saxony,  which,  as  it  had  done 

in   Suabia,  might  carry  matters  to  a  still   greater  extremity." 

Under  these  circumstances,  he,  and  a  few  other  divines  who  acted 

with   him,  consented  to  the  resumption   of  certain  usages  and 

ceremonies,  which  they  called  adiaphoray  or  things  indifferent,  as 

not  involving  any  points  essential  to  salvation:  such  as  the  use 

"  See  his  letter  to  Joachim  Moller,  apad  Hatthes,  Leben  Mdanchihona,  p.  308,  in 
which  he  ezphiiiiB  his  motiyef. 
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of  the  surplice,  lights,  bells,  unction,  fast  days  and  festivals,  and 
the  like ;  while  they  retained  all  the  doctrines  which  they  consi- 
dered of  vital  importance.  That  this  was  a  retrograde  step  cannot 
be  denied :  but  the  question  was,  whether  they  should  make  these 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
still  more  harshly  treated.  From  these  considerations,  a  formula 
was  drawn  up  m  December  1548,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the 
liEiFSic  Interim,  and  was  published  in  the  following  July.  The 
concessions  it  contained  drew  dovm  upon  Melanchthon  a  storm  of 
obloquy  from  those  more  violent  and  bigoted  reformers  whose 
situation  exempted  them  from  feeling  the  motives  which  actuated 
him;  and  particularly  from  Matthias  Flaccius,  a  young  divine, 
who  had  some  motives  of  personal  enmity  against  Melanchthon, 
as  well  as  from  Calvin  himself,  in  their  safe  retreats  in  Magde- 
burg and  Geneva." 

The  Interim  caused  as  much  displeasure  at  Bome  as  among 
the  reformers,  and  was  anathematised  at  once  by  Geneva  and 
the  Jesuits.  Violent  treatises  were  published,  both  in  Italy  and 
France,  as  well  against  the  concessions  made  to  the  Lutherans  as 
c^ainst  the  sacrilegious  intervention  of  the  temporal  power  in  the 
affairs  of  religion.  The  Boman  ecclesiastics  compared  the  Em- 
peror's conduct  with  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  which,  indeed,  it  bore 
considerable  resemblance ;  and  they  denounced  his  deed  as  equally 
guilty  with  that  of  Uzzah,  who  had  touched  with  imhallowed  hand 
the  Ark  of  God.  Paul  himself,  with  more  sagacity,  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  Emperor  had  built.  By 
joining  either  of  the  parties,  Charles  might  have  crushed  the  other ; 
by  attempting  to  steer  between  them,  he  lost  the  control  of  both. 

Meanwhile  the  French  party  was  active  in  Italy.  In  his  foreign 
policy,  Henry  II.  was  directed  by  the  Guises  rather  than  by  Mont- 
morenci ;  both  these  parties  in  the  cabinet  were  strongly  anti-Pro- 
testant, but  the  Guises  were  also  anti-Imperial.  While  persecuting 
the  reformed  religion  with  the  most  implacable  virulence  at  home, 
Henry,  like  his  father^  would  willingly  have  assisted  the  German 
Lutherans  against  the  Emperor.  That  party,  however,  was  too 
much  humbled  to  attempt  anything   decisive;  and  the  French 


^  Baoke,  who  oondeoms  the  conduct 
of  Melanchthon  on  this  occasion  {Deutsche 
Gtseh,  B.  T.  S.  86  f.),  says  that  the  letter 
which  Calvin  addreBsea  to  hun  {Epist. 
No.  117)  must  hare  rent  his  heart.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  excited  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  rather  thai/  sorrow,  for 
HeUmchthon  tore  it  np  in  the  presence  of 
§ome  third  parties.    (See  Calvini  ^nst. 


No.  141.)  Calvin  himself  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  letter,  as  appears  from  his 
i^/f,  written  by  his  disciple  and  successor 
Beza.  ("  Phihppo  etiam  officii  admonito, 
quern  nonnulli  ut  in  eo  molliorem  accu- 
sabant;  immerito  id  quidem,  ut  accura- 
tiuspottea Calvinus cognovit" —  Vit.  Cal9. 
ann.  1549.) 
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King  vrss  fain  to  content  himself  with  insidious  attacks  upon  the 
power  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  summer  of  1548,  Henry,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  court,  paid  a  visit  to  Turin ;  where,  by  assembling 
the  garrisons  distributed  through  Piedmont,  he  might,  in  a  few 
days,  have  converted  his  escort  into  an  army.  His  object  was  to 
support  various  conspiracies  against  the  Emperor  in  ItaJy,  which 
had  been  chiefly  hatched  by  the  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  the  French 
ambassador  at  fiome.^'  Of  these  conspiracies,  no  fewer  than  three 
were  directed  against  Crenoa,  and  involved  the  assassination  of 
Andrew  Doria.  The  first,  in  which  the  brothers  of  Fiesco  were 
concerned,  with  Giulio  Cibo,  Marquis  of  Massa  Carrara^  failed 
through  Gibo's  being  denounced  by  his  own  mother.  When  ar- 
rested, letters  were  found  upon  him  from  the  Cardinal  of  Guise, 
which  showed  that  the  latter  was  privy  to  the  plot,  and  had  coni- 
municated  it  to  Henry  11.^*  The  two  other  conspiracies,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Paul  Spinola,  and  a  monk  named  Barnabas 
Adomo,  also  failed.  At  Parma,  two  plots  for  the  assassination  of 
Gonzaga,  the  Governor  of  the  Milanese,  were  likewise  discovered 
and  frustrated,  and  the  authors  of  them  executed.  In  their  ex- 
amination, these  men  declared  that  they  had  been  employed  by  the 
sons  of  Peter  Louis  Famese,  the  murdered  duke ;  that  the  French 
King  was  aware  of  their  designs,  and  had  come  into  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  which  might 
follow  on  their  accomplishment.  From  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Du 
Bellay,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  further  plot  for  maissacring 
the  governor  and  Spanish  garrison  at  Naples,  and  seizing  that 
city.**  These  enterprises  had  not  been  supported  with  the  ex- 
pected vigour  by  Paul  III.  After  the  first  transports  of  rage  had 
subsided,  fear  had  taken  their  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  sly  and 
subtle,  and  now  aged,  Pontifif,  who  began  to  renew  his  negociations 
with  the  Emperor:  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Turin,  Henry  was 
recalled  to  France,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  of  Guienne, 
on  the  subject  of  the  gabelle,  or  saJt-tax,  and  the  extortions  and 
oppressions  of  the  revenue  officers.  The  insurgents  acted  with 
great  barbarity ;  but  though  their  forces  are  said  at  one  period  to 
have  numbered  50,000  men,  they  had  no  competent  chief  to  direct 
them,  and  could  not  venture  to  oppose  the  royal  troops,  under  the 
Constable  Montmorend  and  the  Duke  of  Aumale.  At  their  ap- 
proach, the  citizens  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  in- 
surrection, so  far  from  attempting  to  resist,  despatched  a  magnificent 

"  Letter  of  Bu  Bellaj,   Borne,  Peb.      d^  suoi  tempi  lib.  Ti.  p.  243  ed.  1583; 
18th  1648,  in  Bibier,  t  ii.  p.  110.  Thuanus,  lib.  iii.  (t  I  p.  80). 

^*  Ibid,  and  p.  114 ;   Aariani,   Istoria         ^  BiUer,  t  ii  p.  130. 
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barge  for  the  conveyance  of  Montmorenci  within  their  walls ;  but 
the  rugged  Constable  declared  that  he  meant  to  enter  in  another 
fashioD,  and  battered  down  a  breach  with  his  artillery.  He  treated 
the  citizens  with  the  greatest  harshness  and  cruelty.  During  more 
than  a  month,  the  executions  succeeded  one  another  with  fright- 
ful rapidity,  though  without  any  formal  trial.  More  than  140 
persons  were  put  to  death,  some  with  the  most  dreadful  tortures, 
as  by  fire,  the  wheel,  or  dismemberment  by  four  horses.  Two  of 
the  ringleaders  were  crowned  with  red-hot  crowns,  in  mockeiy  of 
their  sovereignty,  and  then  broken  on  the  wheel.  Such  were  the 
barbarities  still  allowed  to  those  who  had  the  power  and  the 
heart  to  execute  them.  The  citizens  were  compelled  to  disinter 
with  their  nails  the  body  of  Tristan  de  Moneins,  Lieutenant  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  a  relation  of  the  Constable's,  who  had  been 
brutaUy  murdered  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  Bordeaux 
was  condemned  to  lose  all  its  privileges  and  liberties ;  the  jurats  were 
compelled  to  bum  its  charters  with  their  own  hands;  the  townhall 
was  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  a  fine  of  20,000 livres  was  exacted. 
The  impolicy  of  these  penalties,  however,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
England,  caused  them  soon  afterwards  to  be  remitted.  The  more 
prudent  d'Aumale  acquired  a  popular  reputation  by  tranquillising 
Saintonge  and  the  Angoumois  without  enforcing  any  punishment. 

Bat  the  brutality  of  Montmorenci  had  done  its  work.  His 
crimes,  though  now  of  little  import,  and  almost  forgotten,  raised 
an  indignant  voice,  whose  echoes  may  still  be  heard.  That  very 
year,  in  sight  of  the  scafifolds  erected  by  the  Constable,  Etienne  de 
la  Beetle,  of  Sarlat,  in  Perigord,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  the 
friend  of  Montaigne,  wrote  his  Contr^un,  or  Discoura  de  la  Servi- 
tude voloTitairey  one  of  the  most  burning  and  brilliant  declamations 
ever  launched  against  tyranny.  The  doctrines  there  laid  down 
regarding  the  true  principles  of  civil  Uberty,  and  the  right  of 
popular  resistance,  are  remarkable  for  the  period,  and  show  as 
great  an  advance  in  politics  as  the  Seformation  did  in  religion. 
But  they  were  destined  to  be  stifled  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  tyranny,  and  to  accumulate,  by  repression,  that  fearful 
venom  which  burst  forth  at  the  French  Revolution.*® 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Diet,  Charles  left  Augsburg  for  the 
Netherlands  (August  13th  1548),  dragging  with  him  in  his  train 
the  two  captive  princes.  The  Landgrave  he  sent  to  Oudenarde^ 
while  he  carried  John  Frederick  with  him  to  Brussels. 

"  La  Boetie,  wHo  became  a  oonnselloT  at  the  early  age  of  thirtj-five.  His 
of  the  Pftrliament  of  Bordeaux,  died  in  treatise  is  pablished  at  the  end  of  Mon- 
1566,  in  the  annB  of  his  ^end  Montaigne^      taigne'a  Works. 
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One  of  Charles's  objects  in  proceeding  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1550,  was  to  cause  his  son  Philip, 
now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  be  recognized  by  his  future  subjects 
in  those  provinces,  as  well  as  to  complete  his  education  by  initiating 
him  under  the  paternal  eye,  in  all  the  arts  of  government.  The 
Emperor  had  also  a  design,  which  we  shall  have  to  explain  furth^ 
on,  of  procuring,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the 
Imperial  crown  for  Philip ;  and  with  this  view,  the  latter,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  Germans,  was  directed 
to  take  the  road  through  Germany  on  his  way  into  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  having  secured  the  obedience  of  most  part  of  the  former 
country,  and  feeling  his  own  health  declining,  was  anxiously  consi- 
dering how  he  might  best  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  He  and  his  brother  now  held  between  them  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Naples,  Milan,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the  Empire ; 
but  the  lapse  of  a  generation  or  two  would  sever  the  intimate 
connection  between  these  possessions,  unless  care  were  taken  to 
prevent  such  a  result. 

The  absence  of  Philip  was  very  unpopular  in  Spain.  The 
national  spirit^  however,  had  been  considerably  broken  during  the 
reign  of  Charles ;  and  though  some  discontent  was  manifested  by 
the  Cortes,  the  opposition  was  neither  well  conducted  nor  persever- 
ing. America  afforded  a  vent  for  the  more  ardent  spirits ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  assembling  the  Cortes,  excluded  the  prelates  and 
nobles,  and  summoned  only  the  deputies  of  towns.  It  was  also 
some  satisfaction  to  the  Spaniards,  that  during  the  absence  of  the 
infant  Philip,  the  government  was  intrusted  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  whom  he  had  recently  married 
to  his  daughter  Mary. 

Charles  directed  his  son,  before  leaving  Spain,  to  remodel  his 
court  after  the  Burgundian  fashion,  which  was  much  more  splendid 
and  ceremonious  than  that  of  Castile.  The  young  prince  embark- 
ing at  Barcelona,  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  a  roimd  of  festivities.  The  whole  journey 
from  that  place  to  Flanders,  through  the  Tyrol,  and  by  Munich 
and  Heidelberg  to  Brussels,  was  performed  on  horseback.  At 
Trent,  Philip  was  met  by  the  Elector  Maurice,  who  accompanied 
him  some  way  on  his  journey.  The  young  prince  took  evident 
pains  to  render  himself  popular  with  the  Germans;  but  to  con- 
ciliate affection  lay  not  in  his  nature.  His  cold,  haughty,  and 
repulsive  manners  disgusted  them  as  well  as  the  Flemings.^' 

''  There  are  some  corioiu  particulars  SastroVs  Lebensbesehreibunfft  Buch  xi. 
of  Philip's  haughty  behayiour  at  Trent  in      Kap.  i    When  the  Cardinal  of  Trent  n> 
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The  Emperor,  in  order  to  find  employment  for  the  French  arms, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  directed  against  himself,  would 
willingly  have  embroiled  France  and  England  in  a  war;  and 
daring  the  revolt  of  Gruienne,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Protector  Somerset  to  revive  the  pretensions  of  England  to  that 
province.'®  But  although  the  policy  of  France,  directed  by  the 
Guises,  was  well  calculated  to  provoke  hostility,  yet  the  factions 
with  which  England  was  then  distracted,  as  well  as  the  dangerous 
intrigues  of  his  own  family,  made  Somerset  desirous  of  peace. 

To  foment  hostilities  between  England  and  Scotland  was  the 
natural  policy  of  the  Cruises,  as  well  from  considerations  of  religion 
as  from  the  far  more  powerful  motive  of  family  interest.  After 
the  accession  of  Edward  VL  the  reformed  religion  had  been  esta- 
blished in  England ;  and  the  views  of  Somerset^  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, were  directed  to  extend  the  reformation  to  Scotlaiid,  where 
there  was  already  a  considerable  Protestant  piarty,  and  by  a 
marriage  between  Edward  VL  and  Mary,  the  young  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  crowns.  This,  however,  W9uld  have 
been  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  the  Cruises,  who  were  desirous  of 
forming  a  inarriage  between  their  young  niece  and  the  Dauphin 
Francis,  son  of  Henry  11.  And  as  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  would  have  deprived  France  of  a  means  she  had  often 
employed  to  harass  and  weaken  the  former  country  through  the 
latter,  they  did  not  find  much  di£Sculty  in  persuading  the  French 
King  to  refuse  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  London, 
March  11th  1547,  respecting  Boulogne,  and  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Scotland.'^  The  Scotch  Parliament  and  the  Begent 
Arran  had  also  declined  to  ratify  the  previous  treaty  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  in  which  Scotland  had  been  included. 
Party  differences  in  that  country  were  hot  and  rancorous.  The 
adherents  of  the  reformed  religion  were  for  the  English  marriage 
and  alliance,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  found  their  rallying 
point  in  France.  The  latter  party  had  been  led  by  the  savage  and 
bigoted  Cardinal  Beatoun,  detested  by  the  Protestants  for  his 
cmelty,  and  even  by  the  Boman  Catholic  nobles  for  his  overbearing 
arrogance,  which  at  length  caused  his  destruction.  A  private 
affiront  to  Norman  Lesly,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bothes,  led  that  young 

minded  him  of  the  difference  between  the  of  a  king,  while  he  was  the  son  of  an 

electozal  princes  of   Germany  and  the  emperor  I     "Die  lineamenta  faciei,**  ob- 

Spsoish  grandees,  and    pointed   to  his  serres  Sastrow,    "zeigten  woU  in  dass 

fithei^B  bNehayioor  towards  the  former  as  nicht    sonderliche  Scharfirinnigkeit  Tor- 
an  example,  Philip  replied,  that  there  was  '  handen." 

slao  a  neat  difference  between  him  and  *'  Thnanns,  liy.  v.  (t.  L  p.  164). 

Iu8  fiiW,  the  l&tter  being  only  the  son  >*  Bymer,  t.  xv.  pp.  135,  139,  149. 
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nobleman  to  effect  his  assassination  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Andrews, 
a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  just  alluded  to.  Maiy 
of  Cruise  the  Queen-mother,  now  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  in 
vain  attempted  to  secure  the  conspirators,  who,  though  only  150  in 
number,  succeeded  in  holding  the  castle  of  Saint  Andrews  against 
her  forces ;  upon  which,  she  applied  to  her  brothers  for  assistance, 
and  with  the  aid  of  twenty-one  French  galleys  and  some  troops. 
Saint  Andrews  was  forced  to  capitulate,  July  3rd  1547.  Meanwhile 
the  Protector  Somerset,  advancing  with  an  army  of  18,000  men,  in- 
flicted a  terrible  defeat  on  the  Begent  Arran,  who  had  much  superior 
forces,  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  September  10th  1547.  Somerset 
was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  victory  by  domestic  disturbances 
in  England,  which  compelled  his  return ;  but  this  defeat  dimi- 
nished the  consideration  of  the  Regent  Arran,  and  increased  the 
influence  of  the  Queen-mother.  '  She  saw  no  safety  except  in  a 
French  alliance^  and  through  the  influence  of  her  brothers  she 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  marriage  between  her  daughter  Mary 
and  the  Dauphin  Francis.  The  prospect  of  securing  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  his  family  induced  Henry  11.,  although  at  peace  with 
England,  to  send  some  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch. 
Mary,  the  young  Queen  of  Soots,  was  carried  into  France  for  her 
education  till  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage;  and  6000  French  troops  which  had  been  landed  in 
Scotland  assisted  in  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  English.  The 
latter  having  rejected  a  summons  to  desist  from  these  hostilities, 
•  France  in  1549  declared  open  war.  A  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Leo  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  refugee,  issuing  from  Havre 
de  Grace,  defeated  the  English  fleet  near  Guernsey.  Towards  the 
end  of  August,  Henry  II.  in  person  approached  Boulogne  with  an 
army  and  captured  some  of  the  neighbouring  forts ;  but  the  siege 
of  Boulc^e  itself  was  deferred  till  the  following  year.  The  French 
arms  were  assisted  by  the  distracted  state  of  England.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  his  party,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Somer- 
set, though  they  had  condemned  the  Protector  for  desiring  a  peace 
with  France,  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  that  measure ; 
and  a  treaty  was  signed,  March  24th  1550,  by  which  Boulogne  was 
surrendered  to  the  French  for  400,000  crowns,  instead  of  the 
2,000,000  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1546.**  It  was  indeed  too 
expensive  to  be  kept. 

During  this  period  the  religious  persecutions  in  France  were 
continued  with  the  utmost  severity.     The  policy  of  the  Guises, 

»  Rymer,  t  xv.  p.  211 ;  King  Edward  VI/s  Journal  (Mar.  24th  1649). 
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and  the  despotism  which  with  the  Constable  was  an  instinct,  united 
in  favour  of  persecution;  and  Diana,  who  had  been  personally 
affronted  by  an  enthusiastic  reformer,  inclined  the  same  way. 
The  splendid  fites  given  in  Paris  at  the  coronation  of  Henry's 
queen,  Catherine,  de'  Medici,  in  June  1549,  were  concluded  by  an 
a^dchdor-fhy  in  which  four  wretches  convicted  of  Lutheranism  were 
burnt  at  a  slow  fire.  The  hunting  down  of  heretics  was  profitable 
to  the  French  courtiers.  They  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
usurers,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  favourite  to  obtain  a  royal 
brevet  granting  him  the  estates  of  such  persons,  throughout  an 
entire  province.'^  The  Protestants  lost  at  this  time  one  of  their 
best  friends  and  protectors,  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  died 
at  Bigorre,  December  21st  1549.  Her  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
though  evangelically  inclined,  was  yet  too  young  (^  afford  them 
much  assistance. 

Pope  Paul  III.,  who  had  attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-two, 
expired  a  little  before  (November  10th).  He  may  be  said  to 
have  fedlen  a  victim  to  his  ambition,  the  ruling  passion  of  so  many 
Popes.  During  the  latter  months  of  his  life  he  had  attempted  to 
mollify  the  Emperor  by  concessions ;  he  had  first  suspend^,  and 
then  dissolved,  the  Council  of  Bologna  (September  1549),  but  had 
obtained  nothing  by  this  conduct  Fearing  that  Parma  would  fall 
like  Piacenza'^,  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  he  had  brought 
that  duchy  into  direct  dependance  on  the  Holy  See,  offering  his 
grandson,  Ottavio  Famese,  the  Duchy  of  Castro,  in  exchange  for  it. 
But  to  this  arrangement  Ottavio  would  not  accede,  and  with  his 
brothers  actually  entered  into  a  league  with  Ferdinand  Qonzaga, 
their  father's  murderer,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Parma. 
This  news  threw  the  aged  Pope  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  rage,  that 
he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor;  and  though  he  survived  three  weeks, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  contributed 
to  hasten  his  end.  He  had  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  fifteen 
years,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  talent  and  sagacity. 

The  conclave  which  assembled  for  the  election  of  Paul's  suc- 
cessor, agitated  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  the  Imperial  party  and 
the  Farnese  family,  lasted  three  months.  The  new  Pope  was  at 
length  chosen  by  a  sort  of  accident,  or  caprice.     Five  or  six  car- 

"  Vieillefville,  liv.  iii.  c.  19.  throne  of  God,  where  he  also  wished  to 

"  The  Pope  had  in  the  summer  de-  be  himself^  that,  as  he  could  not  find 

manded  back  Piacenza  firom  the  Emperor,  justice  on  earth,  he  might  obtain  a  hear- 

tnd  on  Charles's  refusal,  the  Nuncio,  with  ing  before  the  great  Judge.    Letter  of 

a  rhetoric  amounting  to  blasphemy,  cited  Marillac,  June  20th  1549,  in  Ribier,  t.  ii. 

the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Granvella  to  p.  217. 
appear   within  six  months  before   the 
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dinals  were  standing  round  the  altar  of  the  chapel^  discnissing  the 
difficulties  of  the  election,  when  Cardinal  del  Monte  suddenly 
exclaimed,  '^  Choose  me,  and  you  shall  be  my  companions  and 
favourites."^  His  election  was  eflFected,  and  Del  Monte,  who  had 
been  chamberlain  to  Julius  II.,  assumed  the  title  of  Julius  III. 
The  Soman  prelates  of  that  day  were  not  in  general  remarkable 
for  morality,  but  of  all  the  Sacred  College,  Del  Monte,  a  profligate 
and  a  cynic,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unfit  for  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  called.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  the  keeper 
of  his  ape  a  cardinal ;  a  young  man  whose  relations  to  his  patron 
cannot  be  named.  Some  cardinals  asking  Julius  what  great  merits 
he  had  found  in  this  personate  justify  such  an  elevation?  he 
retorted  with  an  audacious  modesty,  '^  And  pray  what  qualities  did 
you  observe  in  me  deserving  of  the  tiara  ?" 

Del  Monte,  who  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  had  taken 
the  lead  in  transferring  that  assembly  to  Bologna,  was  naturally 
obnoxious  to  the  Emperor;  yet,  as  Julius  III.,  he  preferred  the 
Imperial  alliance  to  that  of  France,  and  one  of  his  earliest  measures 
was  to  conciliate  Charles  by  authorizing  the  re-opening  of  the 
Council  at  Trent.  The  Emperor  had  summoned  a  Diet  to  meet  at 
Augsburg  on  the  25th  of  June  1550,  and  in  May  he  left  Brussels 
to  repair  thither  with  his  son  Philip.  He  was  now  much  more 
embittered  against  the  Protestants  than  he  had  appeared  to  be 
during  the  Smalcaldic  war ;  or  rather,  perhaps  he  thought  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  retain  the  mask.  The  German  reformers 
might  infer  from  his  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  what  they 
had  to  expect  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  absolute  power.  Be- 
fore leaving  that  country  he  established  there  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition ;  and  he  published  at  Brussels  a  most  cruel  and  tyrannical 
edict  against  the  Protestants  (April  29th).  To  buy,  sell,  or  possess, 
any  Protestant  books,  to  hold  any  secret  meetings  for  discussing 
the  Scriptures,  to  speak  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty. As  it  was  suspected  that  the  enthusiasm  of  women  might 
cause  them  to  despise  death  by  decapitation,  the  penalty  prescribed 
for  the  male  sex,  it  was  ordained  that  females  guilty  of  these  offences 
should  be  buried  alive,  or,  in  case  of  pertinacity,  burnt  at  a  slow 
fire.  The  power  of  the  inquisitors  was  augmented,  and  informers 
were  encouraged  in  their  hateful  office,  by  receiving  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  victims.**  Under  this  horrible  decree,  a  mother 
who  had  not  denounced  her  son  for  reading  the  Bible,  was  buried 
alive  at  Mens. 

«•  Ranke,  Fopea,  toL  l  p.  276.  ««  Edict  in  Sleidan,  lib.  zzii.  suh  inU. 
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The  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  opened  July  26th.     There  was  a  very 

full  attendance  of  prelates,  but  of  temporal  princes,  only  Duke 

Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  Henry  the  younger,  of  ^Brunswick,  were 

present  in  person;  the  rest  sent  representatives.     The  town  was 

so  filled  with   Spanish  soldiers  that  the  assembly  obtained  the 

name  of  ^Hhe  Armed  Diet."     Charles  was  able  to  announce  in  his 

speech  the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  the  re-opening  of  the  Council 

at  Trent.    That  Council,  however,  would  be  useless  unless  the 

Protestants   could  be  brought   to  submit  to  its  decrees;  and  to 

enforce  this   submission  was  one   of  the   Emperor's  objects   in 

summoning  the  Diet.     He  regarded  most  of  the  princes  and  states 

of  Germany  as  being  now  either  subdued,  or  attached  to  his  policy 

from  inclination;   and  in  the  latter  class  he  ranked  the  Elector 

Maurice,  who  had  always  shown  himself  subservient  to  his  views. 

But  Maurice  had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  with 

the  duplicity  and  ambition  natiual  to  him,  he  was  disposed  to  take 

a  very  different  view  of  matters,  than  when  he  needed  the  Emperor's 

assistance  to  despoil  his  kinsman.     He  was  sagacious  enough  to 

perceive  that  it  was  Charles's  object  to  establish  in  Germany  an 

absolute  and  hereditaiy  tyranny,  as  he  had  done  in  his  paternal 

dominions ;  in  which  case  the  Elector's  own  power  and  authority 

would  dwindle  to  a  mere  name,  and  perhaps  be  entirely  extinguished. 

He  saw  that  Protestantism  was  the  chief  safeguard  for  the  political 

privileges  of  the  German  princes ;  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that 

the  Emperor  would  not  tolerate  that  faith  any  longer  than  he  was 

compelled ;    in  his  heart,  too,  Maurice  preferred  the  Protestant 

faith  to  the  Boman  Catholic.     Moreover,  he  was  not  without 

cause  for  personal  enmity  against  the  Emperor.     He  felt  that  he 

had  been  deceived   by  Charles   respecting  the  treatment  of  his 

father-in-law,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  and  his  pride  at  all  events, 

if  not  his  affection  for  his   relative,  had  been  wounded  by  the 

neglect  with  which  all  his  entreaties  and  remonstrances  on  that 

subject  had  been  received.     To  be  the  head,  moreover,  of  the 

Protestant  party  was  a  more  glorious  part  than  to  be  the  mere 

lieutenant  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  reproaches  of  his  brethren  in 

religion,  if  they  did  not  afflict  his  conscience,  mollified  at  least  his 

self-esteem.     But  he  had  a  very  difiUcult  game  to  play.     He  was 

aware  that  he  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Protestants, 

without  whose  assistance  he  could  not  hope  to  stand  against  the 

Emperor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  steps  he  might  take  to  gain 

their  support  would  be  sure  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  anger 

of  Charles.     Maurice  met  these  difficulties  with  that  uncommon 

mixture  of  boldness  and  duplicity  which  marked  his  character :  he 

VOL.  IL  a 
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determined  to  side  with  the  Protestants,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Council,  and  with  the  Emperor,  on  that  of  the  Interim.  .  The  Saxon 
ambassador  at  the  Diet  was  instructed  to  protest  that  his  master 
would  never  submit  to  the  Council,  except  on  *  condition  that  the 
decrees  already  made  at  Trent  should  be  reconsidered;  that  the 
Protestant  divines  should  be  allowed  a  deliberative  voice ;  and  that 
the  Pope  should  renounce  all  idea  of  presiding  over  and  conducting 
its  proceedings.  Even  this  conduct,  however,  did  not  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  Charles,  who  fancied  that  the  Elector,  in  thus  acting, 
merely  wanted  to  preserve  his  credit  with  his  party.  When,  there- 
fore, the  States,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor,  made  provision 
for  the  war  against  Magdeburg,  and  further  recommended  that 
Maurice  should  conduct  it,  Charles  readily  assented.  He  had 
neither  health,  money,  nor  leisure,  to  begin  another  Grerman  war 
himself:  and  he  even  considered  it  a  high  stroke  of  policy  to 
engage  the  Protestant  princes  in  the  reduction  of  a  city  regarded 
as  the  stronghold  of  their  faith.  The  rigid  divines  of  Magdeburg, 
however,  looked  upon  Maurice  as  an  apostate  from  their  creed, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  calumnies.  Accompanied  by  Lazarus 
Schwendi,  as  Imperial  commissary,  he  appeared  before  that  town 
with  his  troops  in  November  1550,  and  we  shall  revert  a  little 
further  on  to  his  proceedings. 

During  the  sitting  of  this  Diet  Charles  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  the  project,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  Ferdinand 
should  procure  the  succession  of  the  infant  Philip  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  after  his  own  decease,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  son  Manmilian  ; 
although  the  latter,  when  Philip  should  have  attained  the  Imperial 
crown,  was  to  be  made  King  of  the  Itomans,  and  the  empire  was 
thus,  eventually,  to  lemain  in  Ferdinand's  line.^  To  discuss  this 
important  project.  Queen  Mary  proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Augs- 
burg, and  Ferdinand  recalled  his  son  Maximilian  from  Spain. 
Ferdinand  had  at  first  given  a  flat  refrisal ;  but  at  length,  after 
long  and  secret  negociations,  a  contract  was  made  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Philip,  March  9th  1551,  by  which  the  former  engaged, 
when  he  should  become  Emperor,  to  procure  the  election  of  Philip 
as  King  of  the  Romans.^  The  other  part  of  the  plan,  that  Philip, 
when  Emperor,  should  do  the  like  by  Maximilian,  was  secured  only 


"It    was   neyer    contemplated   that  (Q^BAnkej  Deutsche  Gesch.  B,y.  S.  122, 

Ferdinand  himself  should  waive  his  daim  Cf.  Menzel,  B.  ii.  S.  177.) 

to  the  empire,  as  .asserted  by  Bobertson  **  AcU  dP  Accord^  ap.  Rainke,  ibid,  S.  12& 

and  other  historians.    The  plan  was  the  It  is  not  certain  that  this  treaty  was  ever 

postponement  of  Ferdinand's  son  Mazi-  ratified,  and  it  was  nerer  carried  out ;  but 

milian  in  furour  of  Charles's  son  Philip,  it  serree  to  show  the  intention. 
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by  Philip's  promise,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  Electors  would  not 
entertain  a  scheme  founded  on  so  remote  a  contingency. 

The  recess  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  published  February 
14th  155L  The  States  had  been  brought  to  recognise  the  Council^ 
though  in  very  general  terms,  and  to  remit  to  the  Emperor's 
discretion  the  question  concerning  the  restitution  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  Whilst  this  assembly  was  sitting,  Charles  lost  the  ablest 
of  his  ministers,  Nicholas  Perrenot  de  Grranvella,  his  chancellor, 
who  died  at  Augsburg  August  28th  1550.  Charles  bestowed  the 
chancellorship  on  Granvella's  son,  Antony,  Bishop  of  Arras,  who 
possessed  all  the  diplomatic  ability  of  his  father,  and  subsequently 
became  a  cardinal. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  of  war  between  France  and  the  Emperor 
were  silently  gathering.  Besides  political  reasons,  the  French  King 
was  instigated  by  personal  enmity  against  Charles.  Though  of 
weak  judgment  and  easily  governed,  Henry  II.  was  constant  in 
his  affections  and  implacable  in  his  resentments,  and  he  had  never 
forgiven  Charles  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  him  during  his  captivity 
m  Spain.  For  some  time  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  war.  In 
June  1549,  the  ancient  league  of  France  with  the  Catholic  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  had  been  renewed,  in  which  also  two  of  the  Pro- 
testant ones.  Bale  and  Schaffhausen,  wa'e  included.  An  intimate 
alliance  was  contracted  with  England  at  the  time  of  the  peace 
already  mentioned.  Henry  sent  to  Edward  VI.  the  collar  of  his 
order  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  negociations  were  entered  into  for 
a  marriage  between  Edward  and  the  French  King's  daughter 
Elizabeth,  then  only  five  years  old ;  which  was  eventually  concluded 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  Angers  in  July  1561.  The  peace  was  pro- 
claimed in  England  May  28th  1550.  Apprehension  of  the 
Emperor's  plans  was  a  motive  with  the  English  Court  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  France.  Credible  information  was  received  that 
Charles  designed  to  carry  oflF  bis  relative,  the  Princess  Mary,  to 
Antwerp,  and  to  endeavour  to  place  her  on  the  English  throne  by 
means  of  a  domestic  conspiracy  assisted  by  an  Imperial  army :  and 
the  coast  of  Essex  was  strictly  watched  in  order  to  prevent  her 
escape." 

The  views  of  France  were  also  extended  towards  Italy.  Although 
the  Emperor  was  master  of  the  Milanese  and  dominant  in  Genoa, 
the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  was  still  necessary  to  him  in 
order  effectually  to  exclude  the  French  from  central  and  southern 
Italy.    Pope  Julius  III.  had,  on  his  accession,  confirmed  Ottavio 

^  Edward  VL's  Journal  (13th  July,  1660). 
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Famese,  the  son  of  Peter  Louis,  in  the  possession  of  Parma,  to  be 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  Church.  Charles,  who  still  retained  Piacenza, 
offered  the  republic  of  Sienna  in  exchange  for  Parma,  and  even 
engaged  to  hold  the  latter  under  the  Pope,  as  suzerain,  and  to  pay 
an  annual  quit-rent.  Julius  was  naturally  averse  to  accept  so 
powerful  a  vassal;  but  after  hesitating  some  time  between  the 
menaces  of  the  Emperor  and  those  of  the  French  King,  he  at 
length  submitted  to  the  former.  Ottavio  upon  this  threw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  France,  and  Henry  II.,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  May 
1551,  engaged  to  assist  him  with  troops  and  money.  At  this  news 
the  Pope,  who  was  now  completely  governed  by  Charles,  declared 
Ottavio  a  rebel,  and  despatched  an  army  against  him;  while  the 
Emperor  sequestered  the  dowry  of  his  own  natural  daughter, 
Margaret  of  Austria,  the  consort  of  Ottavio;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  June  directed  Gronzaga,  the  governor  of  the  Milanese,  to 
attack  Parma.  Two  small  armies  of  Italians  in  the  pay  of  France 
succeeded,  however,  for  some  time  in  defending  that  city ;  till 
Henry  II.,  weary  of  being  merely  the  auxiliary  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  ordered  Marshal  Brissac,  the  governor  of  Piedmont,  to  attack 
the  Imperial  possessions,  though  without  any  previous  declaration 
of  war.  On  the  night  of  September  3rd,  the  troops  of  Brissac, 
surprised  and  captured  the  towns  of  S.  Vamiano  and  Chieri, 
but  an  attempt  on  Chierasco  failed.  At  the  sa^e  time  a  fleet 
of  forty  galleys  under  the  Baron  de  la  Crarde,  issuing  from  the 
ports  of  Provence,  captured  some  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  and  in 
concert  with  another  squadron  under  Leo  Strozzi,  prevented  Andrew 
Doria  from  issuing  out  from  Genoa.  The  approach  of  winter, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  these  operations. 

Another  means  of  assailing  the  Emperor  was  to  revive  against 
him  the  hostility  of  the  Turks.  Notwithstanding  Francis  I.'s  ex- 
perience of  Turkish  friendship  at  Nice  and  at  Toulon,  it  remained 
a  fixed  idea  in  France  that  th^  power  of  Charles  must  be  checked 
through  that  of  the  Sultan;  and  hostilities  between  the  former 
and  the  celebrated  pirate-captain,  Torghud  or  Draghut,  a  genuine 
successor  of  Chaireddin,  afforded  a  pretence  for  inciting  Solyman 
to  take  up  arms. 

For  some  years  Draghut  had  been  the  terror  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. His  squadron,  which  sometimes  numbered  forty  swift-sailing 
vessels,  appeared  at  the  most  unexpected  points,  captured  richly- 
laden  merchantmen,  plundered  the  coasts,  and  bore  off  all  the 
inhabitants  that  could  be  seized  into  slavery.  An  anxious  look-out 
was  kept  from  cliff  and  castle  for  his  dreaded  sails,  the  approach  of 
which  was  signalled  by  columns  of  smoke.     At  length,  partly  by 
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fraud  and  partly  by  force,  Draghut  succeeded  in  seizing  the  town 
of  Afrikia,  or  Mehdia,  near  Tunis,  where  the  Moors  and  Jews 
expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal  had  established  a  sort  of  republic. 
This  proceeding  excited  the  anger  of  Charles,  who  with  the  aid  of 
some  Papal  and  Florentine  galleys,  and  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
settled  at  Tripoli,  wrested  Afrikia  from  the  hands  of  Draghut. 
D'Aramont,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  took  ad- 
yantage  of  this  incident,  which  he  represented  as  a  breach  of  the 
truce  existing  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Porte,  to  incite 
the  Sultan  to  action;  and  early  in  1551,  Solyman  despatched  a 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  with  the  design  of  recovering  Afrikia. 
The  plan  failed;  but  after  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Malta,  the 
Turks  succeeded  in  taking  Tripoli,  which  was  but  poorly  defended 
by  the  knights  (August  14th.)  At  this  time  D'Aramont,  who  had 
been  to  France  for  instiiictions,  was  at  Malta  on  his  way  back  to 
Constantinople,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  Turkish  fleet,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  calculate  to  refute  the  reports  then  prevalent  of 
the  participation  of  France  in  these  affairs. 

Besides  all  these  hostile  intrigues  and  demonstrations,  Henry  II. 
also  opposed  the  Emperor  in  his  favourite  project  of  the  Council, 
After  obtaining  an  assurance  from  Henry  that  the  French  prelates 
should  repair  to  Trent  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Im- 
perialists**, Julius  III.  had  published  a  Bull  for  the  reassembling 
of  the  Council  at  that  place  on  May  1st  1551 ;  which  was,  however, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  prelates  then  present,  adjourned 
to  September  1st  At  this  second  session  appeared  on  the  part 
of  the  French  King,  Jacques  Amyot,  the  celebrated  translator  of 
Plutarch,  to  protest  against  the  legality  of  the  Council.  This  step 
was  followed  up  by  several  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Pope. 
The  French  prelates  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  Trent;  the  re- 
mitting of  money  to  Rome,  or  any  place  subject  to  the  Eoman  See, 
was  prohibited ;  and  to  obviate  any  censures  which  the  Pope  might 
fulminate  against  him,  Henry  II.  instructed  his  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
to  enter  an  appeal  to  a  future  Council.  He  also  persuaded  the 
Swiss  Cantons  to  refuse  to  recognise  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Charles  on  the  other  hand  was  straining  every  nerve  to  maintain  the 
Council  and  to  make  its  authority  respected.  He  persuaded  the  three 
ecclesiastical  Electors  to  proceed  to  Trent,  and  compelled  several  of 
the  German  prelates  to  appear  there,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
He  also  exiiorted  the  Protestant  princes  to  send  their  divines 
thither  to  explain  and  defend  their  tenets;  though  at  the  same 

»  Sarpi,  lib.  iii.  p.  286  (Op,  t  i.  ed.  Helmstat,  1761). 
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time  he  was  acting  as  if  the  Council  had  ahready  given  a  decree 
against  them ;  and  the  places  of  the  expelled  Protestant  clergy  in 
Suabia  were  supplied  with  their  most  bitter  and  bigoted  adversaries, 
nominated  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Emperor.  After  these  acts 
of  tyranny  Charles  set  out  for  Innsbruck^  in  order  that  he  might  be 
at  hand  to  superintend  the  proceedings  of  the  Council^  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  easy  access  in  case  his  affairs  should  call  him  either 
into  Germany  or  Italy. 

But  the  French  King,  not  content  with  the  hostile  measures 
already  related,  had  also  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Emperor's  domestic  enemies,  the  German  Protestants,  and  particu- 
larly the  Elector  Maurice.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
Maurice  had  been  intrusted  by  the  Emperor  with  the  siege  of 
Magdeburg,  and  that  he  had  invested  that  city  in  November  1550: 
yet  he  had  sent  an  agent  to  the  French  King,  as  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding July,  with  assurances  of  extreme  friendship'^;  and  the  allied 
Protestant  princes  had  engaged  that,  on  the  next  vacancy  of  the 
Imperial  Crown,  they  would  elect  either  Henry  himself,  or  some 
Prince  that  might  be  agreeable  to  him.  We  shall  not  detail  the 
history  of  the  long  siege  of  Magdeburg,  which  Maurice  purposely 
conducted  with  little  vigour.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1551  he  granted  the  citizens  a  capitulation,  which, 
though  it  involved  the  surrender  of  the  town,  was,  in  fact,  a  peace 
on  favourable  conditions.  Nominally,  indeed,  they  were  to  submit 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  were  to  pay  a  fine  of  50,000 
florins ;  but  they  were  assured  that  their  liberties  and  privileges, 
both  civil  and  religious,  should  be  respected.  Maurice  entered  the 
town,  November  7th,  and  preserved  the  same  moderation  which 
he  had  displayed  during  the  siege;  yet  he  managed  the  whole 
affair  with  so  much  address,  that  Charles  suspected  no  fraud  or 
collusion,  nor  hesitated  to  ratify  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 

Only  a  month  before,  however,  Maurice  had  already  concluded 
a  formal  treaty  with  France.  Henry  had  sent  Jean  de  Fresse, 
Bishop  of  Bayonne,  into  Saxony ;  who,  as  the  result  of  some  secret 
negociations  at  the  Castle  of  Lohe,  conducted  partly  by  Maurice  in 
person  and  partly  by  Von  Heydeck  as  his  representative,  signed  a 
treaty  (October  5th),  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
articles:  that  Maurice  shoidd  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
German  confederates;  that  he  and  his  associates  should  fdrnish 
7000  horse  and  foot  in  proportion,  and  attack  the  Emperor 
wherever  he  might  be;  that  the  King  of  France  should  provide 

••  Raumer's  Briefe  aus  Pans,  Th.  i.  S.  28. 
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240^000  crowns  for  the  pay  of  the  army  during  the  first  three 
months,  and  afterwards  60,000  crowns  a  month,  and  make  the  first 
payment  at  Basle  on  February  25th ;  that  he  should  seize  the  towns 
of  Cambrai,  Toul,  Mets  and  Verdun,  and  hold  them  as  Vicar  of  the 
Empire ;  and  that  at  the  next  vacancy,  either  he  himself  or  some 
prince  whom  he  approved  of,  should  be  elected  to  the  Imperial 
Crown.  The  motives  assigned  for  concluding  the  treaty,  were  to 
liberate  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  from  his  five  years'  captivity,  as 
well  as  to  free  Grermany  from  a  '^  bestial,  insupportable,  and  per- 
petual servitude,"  and  restore  its  ancient  liberties  and  constitution.'® 
John  Frederick  was  also  to  be  liberated,  but  on  condition  that 
before  he  was  reinstate  in  the  dominions  still  left  to  him,  he 
should  bind  himself  towards  Maurice  by  such  pledges  ^'as  the 
common  good  demands" — that  is,  of  course,  that  he  should  not 
require  back  the  Electorate.  A  treaty  of  great  historical  import- 
ance, especially  as  regards  the  claims  of  France  to  the  towns  of 
Metz,  Toul,  Verdun  and  Cambrai.  The  parties  to  it,  besides  the 
Elector  Maurice,  were  George  Frederick  Margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Culmbach,  John  Albert  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  William  of  Hesse, 
son  of  the  Landgrave  Philip,  and  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Although  the  King  of  France  was  already  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  the  idea  of  attacking  him  on  the  side 
of  Grermany  caused  Henry  to  pause  long  before  he  ratified  the 
treaty.     Maurice  secretly  despatched   into  France,  uuder^  an  as- 
sumed name,  his  friend  and  ally  the  Margrave  Albert  to  persuade 
Henry  to  consent.     The  French  King  sent  for  Schertlin,  the  former 
commander  of  the  Suabian  troops,  who  had  lately  entered  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  for  nearly  two  months  consultations  were  nightly  held 
at  the  courts  of  Paris,  Orleans  and  Blois.     When  the  German 
negodators  were  conducted  through  the  rooms,   the   Margrave 
followed  Schertlin  as  his  attendant,  under  the  name  of  Captain 
.Paul  of  Biberach,    At  length  on  the  15th  of  January  1552,  Henry 
signed  and  swore  to  the  treaty  at  the  Castle  of  Chambord  near 
Biois,  and  sealed  it  with  a  sapphire,  which  the  Suabian  Knights 
heard  with  astonishment  was  1000  years  old.'^ 

In  December  Maurice  had  made  another  attempt  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  the  Landgrave,  by  sending  to  Charles  at  Innsbruck 
a  solemn  embassy,  whose  demand  to  that  effect  was  supported  not 
only  by  the  King  of  Denmark  and  many  princes  of  the  empire, 
but  also  by  the  Emperor's  own  brother.  King  Ferdinand.     Charles 

"•  Dumont,  ir.  pt  iii  p.  31.  treaty  on  2nd  Feb. ;  but  the  16th  Jan.  is 
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returned  an  evasive  answer,  as  indeed  Maurice  had  hoped  and 
expected;  whose,  sole  intention  in  sending  the  embassy  was  to 
place  the  Emperor^s  unfeeling  conduct  in  a  hateful  point  of  view,  and 
to  obtain  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  blow  he  was  about  to  strike. 
Charles  on  his  side  did  not  believe  that  Maurice  was  in  earnest 
He  had  seen  some  years  before  at  Augsburg  how  little  the  young 
Elector  really  cared  about  the  liberation  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
he  and  his  ministers,  from  Maurice's  dissolute  life,  had  contracted 
for  him  a  sort  of  contempt.  Charles  imagined  that  he  only  made 
the  application  in  order  to  please  the  Landgrave's  family,  and  all 
Maurice's  conduct  was  calculated  to  lull  the  Emperor  into  a  false 
security.  He  had  directed  Melanchthon  and  other  divines  to  pro- 
ceed to  Trent,  with  a  Confession  of  Faith  to  be  laid  before  the 
Council  there  assembled ;  and  he  carried  his  dissimulation  so  far 
as  to  order  a  house  to  be  prepared  for  himself  at  Augsburg.** 
Nay,  he  actually  began  his  journey  towards  that  place,  attended  by 
a  minister  whom  Grranvella  had  bribed  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  actions ; 
but  after  travelling  a  few  stages  he  pretended  to  be  taken  ill,  and 
sending  forward  the  minister  with  the  intelligence  that  he  should 
arrive  in  a  few  days,  he  mounted  his  horse  as  soon  as  the  spy  had 
departed  and  hastened  back  to  join  his  army  in  Thuringia.^' 

Before  he  actually  declared  war  against  the  Emperor,  Maurice 
made  a  last  appeal  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  the  Landgrave, 
March  27th  1552 ;  and  this  time  his  request  was  accompanied  with 
complaints  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  he  denounced  as  an  unfair  and  prejudiced  tribunal,  wholly 
influenced  by  the  Pope.  The  intention  of  the  allies  to  procure  the 
Landgrave's  release  had  already  been  declared  to  the  Saxon  States 
assembled  at  Torgau  and  to  those  of  Hesse  at  Cassel.  Early  in 
March  the  Hessian  troops,  under  the  Landgrave's  son  William, 
assembled  at  Kirchhain,  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  surprise 
Frankfort,  took  the  high  road  to  Fulda.  Maurice  meanwhile 
was  leading  his  men,  who  had  been  cantoned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Muhlhausen,  through  the  Thuringian  forest  into  Fran- 
conia,  while  th^  Margrave  Albert  was  advancing  with  a  third  body. 
All  these  three  armies,  uniting  at  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  took 
the  road  to  Augsburg. 

As  soon  as  he  had  openly  taken  up  arms,  Maurice  published  a 
manifesto  in  which  he  declared  his  objects  to  be  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  preservation  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  empire,  and  the   liberation   of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

*»  Arnoldi,  Fita  Mauritit\  ap.  Mencken.  "  Melvil'a  Memtnrs,  p.  25  (ed.  1735). 
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This  manifesto  was  artfully  contrived  to  secure  as  many  adherents 
as  possible.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter  being  interested  for  the  liberties  of  the  empire.  A  more 
violent  manifesto  was  published  by  Albert,  and  a  third  by  the  King 
of  France.  On  the  last,  in  which  Henry  declared  himself  "  Pro- 
tector of  the  liberties  of  Germany  and  of  its  captive  princes,"  he 
had  caused  to  be  engraved  a  cap  of  liberty  between  two  daggers : 
little  dreaming  that  such  an  emblem  would  one  day  portend  the 
fall  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France. 

Maurice  entered  Augsburg  without  a  blow,  the  Imperial  garrison 
retiring  on  his  approach.  The  Emperor  and  his  Spanish  troops 
had  left  a  hateful  memory  in  that  city.  On  their  quitting  it  the 
previous  year,  a  handbill  had  been  posted  up  to  the  eflFect  that 
the  King  of  the  Romans  requested  that  the  tears  shed  on  the  de- 
parture of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  his  son,  and  the  Spaniards  should 
be  carefully  collected;  his  Majesty  having  need  of  them  for 
medicine,  would  pay  for  them  dearly  with  Indian  gold.^^  Maurice 
reinstated  the  magistrates  whom  Charles  had  deposed,  and  restored 
the  churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
other  towns  through  which  he  had  passed. 

The  Emperor,  who  was  still  at  Innsbruck,  was  overwhelmed  with 
surprise  and  alarm  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  formidable  con- 
spiracy. The  false  security  in  which  he  had  been  wrapped  seems 
almost  unaccountable.  The  treaty  between  the  German  Pro- 
testants and  the  King  of  France  was  known  at  the  smallest  courts; 
yet  it  made  no  impression  on  Charles,  who  remarked  that  one 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  at  every  rumour.  So  far  from  making 
any  provision  against  such  an  attack,  he  had  dismissed  part  of  his 
troops,  and  despatched  others  into  Hungary  and  to  the  war  in  the 
duchy  of  Parma.  His  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  troops  about 
him  hardly  sufficed  for  a  body-guard.  In  this  forlorn  condition 
Charles  earnestly  inquired  of  his  brother  what  assistance  he  could 
expect  at  his  hands  in  the  common  danger?  Ferdinand  answered, 
what  was  in  fact  the  case,  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  resources 
against  the  Osmanlis  in  Hungary.  The  Emperor  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  his  application  to  the  Augsburg  bankers,  who  re- 
fused him  all  advances  even  on  the  most  advantageous  conditions. 
Alanned  and  a^tated  by  uncertain  counsels,  Charles,  who  imagined 
a  universal  conspiracy  against  him,  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  step 
to  take  next.  His  first  idea  was  to  seek  a  refiige  with  his  brother, 
who,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  that  purpose.    He  then  thought 

»*  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  B.  r.  S.  199. 
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of  flying  into  Italy ;  but  the  war  in  that  quarter  had  not  proved 
favourable  to  his  arms,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  with  his  small 
escort  to  venture  on  the  Italian  roads.  At  last  he  resolved  to 
make  for  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Netherlands.  At  midnight  on 
the  6th  of  April,  he  left  Innsbruck  very  secretly,  attended  only  by 
his  two  chamberlains,  Andelot  and  Bosenberg,  and  three  servanta. 
On  the  following  day  at  noon  they  reached  Nassereith,  near  the 
pass  of  Ehrenberg ;  for  which  they  set  off  after  a  short  rest,  hoping 
to  find  it  open  and  so  to  take  the  high  road  to  Ulm.  On  the  way, 
however,  they  learnt  that  they  would  be  running  into  Maurice's 
hands,  who  was  to  occupy  Fiissen  that  very  day,  and  they  were 
therefore  compelled  to  return  to  Innsbruck.** 

It  was  fortunate,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Ferdinand  had 
remained  on  a  good  footing  with  Maurice.  Those  two  princes  met 
by  appointment  at  Linz  (April  18th),  where  it  was  arranged  that 
another  meeting  should  take  place  at  Passau  on  the  26th  of  the 
ensuing  May,  when  a  truce  was  to  commence  and  continue  till  the 
lOth  of  June,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  negociating  a  peace. 
Charles  not  much  relying  on  the  truce  had  contrived  to  scrape 
together  some  money  in  the  course  of  April,  and  began  to  arm. 
Troops  were  mustering  for  his  service  at  Frankfort,  at  Ulm,  and 
especially  at  Beutte,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Tyrol,  where  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  pass  of  Ehrenberg.  The  allies  were  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  Emperor's  character  to.  know  that  if 
he  again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  they  should  look  in 
vain  for  any  concessions,  and  Maurice  determined  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow.  Orders  were  given  to  advance ;  the  Imperial  camp 
at  Reutte  was  attacked  and  dispersed  (May  1 8th) ;  on  the  following 
day  the  pass  and  castle  of  Ehrenberg  were  stormed  and  taken 
without  much  resistance,  when  nine  companies  of  Imperialists 
surrendered.  The  allied  princes  now  determined,  as  they  said,  "  to 
seek  the  fox  in  his  hole*'  and  march  to  Innsbruck.  But  at  this 
critical  moment  Maurice  was  detained  by  a  dangerous  mutiny  of 
some  of  his  troops  who  claimed  the  usual  gratuity  for  storming  the 
castle;  and  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  satisfying  their  demand,  it 
was  some  time  before  hecould  appease  their  clamours  by  promising 
them  compensation  at  Innsbruck.  This  delay  of  a  few  hours  secured 
the  safety  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  May 
Charles  summoned  John  Frederick  into  the  garden  of  the  castle, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  free,  intimating  however  that  he  must 
follow  the  court  a  little  longer.     At  nine  in  the  evening,  Charles, 

**  Cluurle«*8  Letter  to  his  Bister,  May  30tli  1552,  in  Bueholtz,  B.  ix.  S.  544. 
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who  was  8tm  suffering  from  the  goat,  ascended  a  litter  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  commenced  his  flight  by  torch-light, 
accompanied  only  by  his  court  and  a  few  attendants,  many  of  whom 
were  obliged  to  travel  on  foot,  and  a  small  body  of  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  night  was  cold  and  wet,  the  mountains  still  covered  with  snow ; 
yet  the  little  band  pushed  on,  breaking  down  the  bridges  behind 
them,  and  after  traversing  almost  impassable  mountain-roads, 
arrived  at  length  at  YiUach  in  Carinthia. 

When  Maurice  entered  Innsbruck  May  23rd,  he  found  the  fox 
gone.  The  Emperor's  effects  and  those  of  his  courtiers,  which  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  hurry,  were  abandoned  to  the  soldiers ;  but 
all  that  belonged  to  the  King  of  the  Romans  was  rescued  from  the 
general  plunder.  The  lansquenets  strutted  in  Spanish  dresses, 
and  called  one  another  '^Don."  On  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  fled  as  precipitately  as  the  Emperor.  Already, 
at  the  first  news  of  the  rising  in  Germany,  the  Pope  had  decreed, 
with  secret  satisSeMstion,  a  suspension  of  the  Council,  and  this  re- 
solution had  been  adopted  by  a  majority  (April  28th),  although 
some  of  the  stauncher  adherents  of  the  Emperor  remained  till 
the  news  arrived  of  the  taking  of  the  pass.  Great  was  then  the 
confiision.  All  believed  that  the  Protestants  would  march  upon 
Trent;  and  not  only  the  prelates  but  the  inhabitants  also,  took 
to  flight  in  all  directions.  The  legate  Crescenzio,  though  danger- 
ously ill,  also  fled,  and  died  on  arriving  at  Verona.*^  The  proroga- 
tion of  the  Council,  which  had  been  for  a  term  of  two  years,  was 
afterwards  extended  to  ten,  and  it  did  not  reassemble  till  1562. 

Meanwhile  Henry  IL,  taking  advantage  of  this  diversion,  and  in 
conformity  with  his  treaty  with  the  German  princes,  had  ordered  a 
considerable  army  to  assemble  at  Chalons-sur-Mame.  In  Sk  lit  de 
jwstieef  held  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  February  12th  1552,  he 
appointed  his  Queen,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Begent  of  the  kingdom 
dunng  his  absence ;  but  to  guide  and  control  her  actions,  he  asso- 
ciated with  her  Bertrandi,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  the  Admiral 
Annebaut:  a  surveillance  of  which  Catherine  loudly  complained. 
Before  he  set  out  on  this  expedition,  Henry  caused  a  number  of 
heretics  to  be  burnt  at  Agen,  Troyes,  Lyon,*  Nimes,  Paris,  and  other 
places ;  he  had  also  established  a  severe  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
a  strict  supervision  of  all  books  imported,  especially  from  Geneva  ^^ ; 
and  having  thus  done  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  Protestantism  in 
Ub  own  dominions,  he  set  out  to  assist  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 
The  French  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Constable  Montma* 

■•  Baynaldufl,  t  ^iv.  p.  476  8qq. 
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renci,  being  reinforced  by  some  German  mercenaries,  crossed  the 
Meuse,  and  summoned  Toul,  which  surrendered  without  a  blow. 
The  French  next  appeared  before  Metz.  This  Imperial  city  was  a 
sort  of  republic,  enjoying  peculiar  privileges ;  among  which  was 
exemption  from  receiving  troops  within  its  walls,  whether  Imperial 
or  others.  The  magistrates  offered  the  army  provisions,  as  well  as 
to  admit  the  King  and  princes,  but  not  the  troops.  The  bishop, 
however,  the  Cardinal  de  Lenoncour,  a  Frenchman,  persuaded  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  allow  the  Constable  to  enter  with  a  guard 
of  about  600  men,  which  Montmorenci  clandestinely  increased  to 
the  number  of  1500  picked  troops;  and  when  the  citizens  at- 
tempted too  late  to  close  their  gates,  they  were  pushed  aside,  and 
the  whole  army  entered.  The  ancient  capital  of  Austrasia  thus 
fell)  by  a  fraud,  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  Henry  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  it,  April  18th* 

After  these  successes,  the  French  marched  towards  the  Vosges 
mountains  and  Alsace,  leaving  Verdun  to  be  occupied  on  their 
return.  They  passed  without  much  difficulty  through  Lorraine; 
but  in  the  German  province  of  Alsace  their  insolence  excited  the 
alarm  and  hatred  of  the  inhabitants.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  country  was  deserted ;  they  were  often  obliged  to  go  four  or  five 
leagues  to  obtain  forage  and  provisions,  and  if  they  were  found  in 
bodies  of  less  than  ten  men,  they  were  sure  to  be  massacred. 
Montmorenci,  who  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  Germans,  boasted 
that  he  would  enter  Strasburg  and  the  other  towns  on  the  Rhine, 
"like  so  much  butter;"  and  he  attempted  to  take  Strasburg  by  the 
same  gross  stratagem  which  had  succeeded  at  Metz.  He  asked 
permission  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  of  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Fen-ara,  "just  to  see  the  town,"  but  selected  200  of  his  best 
soldiers  to  accompany  them  as  an  escort,  who  were  to  seize  the 
gates.  The  Strasburgers,  however,  were  alive  to  his  designs,  and 
received  the  troop  with  a  salvo  of  artillery,  which  killed  ten  or  twelve, 
and  made  the  rest  fly.  Henry  penetrated  as  far  as  Hagenau  and 
Weissenburg,  which  he  entered.  But  provisions  were  beginning 
to  fail ;  he  was  among  a  hostile  population ;  aud  the  news  that  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  had  despatched  from  the  Netherlands  a  large 
body  of  troops  under  Van  Rossem,  who  had  taken  Stenai  and 
ravaged  all  the  country  between  the  Meuse  aud  the  Aisne,  deter- 
mined him  to  retreat.  On  the  1 3th  May,  Henry  commenced  his 
retrograde  march,  pretending  that  he  did  so  only  to  gratify  his 
allies  the  Swiss,  who  had  sent  to  beg  that  he  would  spare  the  towns 
in  alliance  with  them ;  after  having  first,  with  a  ridiculous  bravado 
caused  the  horses  of  his  army  to  be  watered  in  the  Rhine,  as  if 
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he  had  accomplished  some  hazardous  and  distant  expedition.  The 
returning  army,  after  again  traversing  Lorraine  and  occupying 
Verdun,  crossed  the  Sarre  and  invaded  Luxemburg.  The  towns 
of  Bodemach,  Yvoi,  Domvilliers,  Montmedy  and  others  fell  into 
Henry's  hands,  and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour.  The 
booty,  however,  was  bestowed,  not  on  his  army,  but  on  his  courtiers 
and  captains,  who  were  execrated  at  once  by  the  inhabitants  and 
by  their  own  soldiers.  Henry  concluded  the  campaign  by  taking 
the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  which  the  Emperor  had  annexed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Liege,  but  which  was  now  restored  to  its  ancient 
masters,  the  bouse  of  La  Marck :  after  which  he  disbanded  his 
army  (July  16tb).'^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  this  campaign  that  the  French  began 
to  make  topographical  maps  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the 
march  of  armies  and  other  military  operations.  Carloix  attributes 
the  invention  to  his  master,  Vieilleville,  but  he  is  not  always  to  be 
believed  on  such  points.  A  letter  in  the  Memoirea  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  ^  attests,  that  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Metz, 
a  topographical  map  was  made  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  campaign  in  Piedmont  and  the  Parmesan,  though  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  voluminous  memoirs,  is  hardly  worth  relating. 
The  most  remarkable  incident  was  an  attempt  by  the  Marshal  de 
Brissac  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Milan,  by  means  of  men  who  had 
arrived  singly  through  the  Grisons,  and  had  been  received  in  the 
house  of  a  traitor  in  Milan ;  but  the  enterprise  failed  through  the 
ladders  which  had  been  prepared  not  proving  long  enough.  The 
war  of  Parma  and  Mirandola  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Pope,  alarmed  by  the  prodigious  expense  as  well  as  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  revenues  derived  from  France,  the  prospect  of  losing 
that  kingdom  altogether,  and  the  menace  of  Henry  If.  to  assemble 
a  general  council,  had  entered  early  in  the  year  into  negociations 
for  a  peace,  which  were  hastened  on  by  the  success  of  the  Elector 
Maurice  and  the  danger  of  the  Emperor ;  and  a  truce  of  two  years 


"  Authorities  for  this  period  are  to  be 
fo\md  in  the  Memoirs  of  contemporary 
captains.  Those  of  Vieilleville,  written 
hy  his  secretary  Vincent  Carloix,  a  base 
flatterer,  whose  only  aim  was  to  puff  off 
his  master,  are  not  very  tmstwort hy ;  his 
dates  and  facts  are  often  wrong,  but  his 
piqaant  and  dramatic  anecdotes  display 
the  manners  of  the  times.  Fran9ois  de 
Kabutin  is,  and  pretends  to  be,  nothing 
but  a  soldier ;  he  does  not  even  under- 
stand the  plans  of  the  campaigns,  but  his 


pictures  are  graphic.  Blaise  de  Montluc 
wrote  his  memoirs  in  his  old  age  with 
ndivttl  and  originality,  but  with  all  the 
rhodomontade  of  a  Gascon.  The  Baron 
du  ViUars  is  more  of  a  statesman  than 
the  rest,  and  is  interesting  by  the  light 
which  he  throws  on  the  factions  and 
weakness  of  the  Court ;  but  he  is  preju- 
diced in  ferour  of  the  marshal,  to  whom 
he  was  attached.  Sismondi,  Hist,  dee 
Frang.  t.  xvii.  p.  461,  ed.  1833. 
■•  Apud  Martin,  t.  yiii.  p.  418. 
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between  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  Henry  11.,  was  signed 
at  Rome,  April  29th  1552.*<> 

Maurice,  who  did  not  think  of  pursuing  his  success  further  than 
innsbriick,  determined  to  attend  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Passau. 
The  Emperor  seemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  humbled.  At  a 
meeting  at  Heidelberg  of  the  princes  of  Upper  Grermany,  it  had 
even  been  debated  whether  he  should  not  be  deposed;  but  the 
victory  over  him  had  been  achieved  through  a  surprise^  and  he 
had  still  great  means  at  his  disposal. 

On  the  appointed  day.  May  26th,  appeared  in  person  at  Passau, 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Maximilian,  the  Imperial  ambassadors, 
the  Elector  Maurice,  Albert  V.  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  and  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt ;  while  the  remaining 
Electors,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Cloves,  Pomerania,  and  Wiir- 
temberg,  the  Margrave  John,  and  the  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  sent 
representatives.    Maurice  renewed  the  demands  made  in  his  mani- 
festo, nor  were  they  deemed  unreasonable  even  by  King  Ferdinand, 
and   by  the   Catholic  princes   of  the   empire,  who   feared  that 
Charles's  plalis  were  directed  not  only  against  the  Protestant 
religion  but  also  against  their  own  civil  liberties.     Maurice  had 
brought  with  him  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne  as  French  ambassador, 
who  offered  no  opposition  to  the  contemplated  peace.     Henry  IL, 
indeed,  whose  only  object  was  to  create  disturbance  in  Germany, 
had  found  another  and  less  costly  ally  in  Albert  of  Brandenbiu-g, 
who,  refusing  to  accede  to  the  truce,  had  detached  himself  fix)ni 
the  army  of  Maurice,  and  was  ravaging  Germany  on  his  own 
account  at  the  head  of  8000  men.    The  Emperor,  however,  showed 
at  first  no  disposition  to  accede  to  the  proposed  terms.    He  agreed 
indeed  to  release  the  Landgrave,  but  required  security  for  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  which  it  was  difficult  to  provide ;  and 
above  all  he  would  not  yield  on  the  subject  of  the  CounciL     In 
this  state  of  things  King  Ferdinand  made  a  journey  to  Villach  to 
mollify  his  brother ;  while  Maurice,  resorting  to  a  rougher  mode 
of  persuasion,  marched  to  Frankfort  with  his  army,  where  troops 
were  mustering  for  the  Emperor,  and  bombarded  that  city,  though 
without  much  effect     At  length  Charles,  principally  from  his 
brother's  representations  of  the  danger  impending  from  the  Turkish 
war,  consented  to  more  moderate  terms,  and  Maurice  having  again 
returned  to  the  conference,  a  treaty  was  signed,  August  2nd  1552, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Peace  op  Passau,  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Beformation.     The  chief  articles  were  in 

^  Bibier,  t  ii.  p.  360  sqq. ;  Muntori,  Ann,  t  xir.  p.  885. 
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Hubstanoe :  That  the  confederates  should  dismiss  their  troops  by 
the  12th  of  August,  or  enrol  them  in  Ferdinand's  service  for  the 
war  against  the  Turks ;  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  set 
at  liberty  on  his  promising  submission  for  the  future;  that  a 
Diet  should  be  held  within  six  months  for  settling  the  religious 
disputes,  and  also  for  considering  the  alleged  encroachments  on  the 
liberties  and  constitution  of  the  empire ;  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  Protestants  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
engaging  in  turn  to  leave  the  Papists  unmolested ;  that  Plrotestants 
as  well  as  Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the  Imperial  chamber ; 
that  an  entire  amnesty  should  be  granted  for  all  past  transactions ; 
and  that  Albert  of  Brandenburg  should  be  admitted  into  the  treaty 
provided  he  immediately  laid  down  his  arms.  The  King  of  France 
was  invited  to  state  his  grievances  against  the  Emperor,  so  that  he 
might  be  included  in  the  general  pacification.  And  as  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  proposed  Diet  might  fail  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  settlement,  it  was  agreed  in  a  separate  treaty  that  in  that 
case  the  peace  should  remain  in  full  force  till  a  final  accommodation 
should  be  efifected.^^  This  latter  agreement  Charles  refused  to  sign ; 
but  it  was  not  anticipated  that  he  would  endeavour  to  disturb  it. 

Thus  was  terminated  the  first  religious  war  in  Germany,  arising 
out  of  the  League  of  Smalcald ;  by  which,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  duplicity  of  Maurice,  he  was  certainly  the  means  of  saving 
the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  Protestant  religion, 
from  the  assaults  of  Charles  V. 

*^  The  treaty  is  in  Hortleder,  Th.  ii.  B.  y.  K.  14. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

The  Turkish  war  in  Hungary,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the 
preceding   chapter,   had   been    brought  on   by  Ferdinand's    own 
intrigues.     It  will  be  recollected  that  the  infant  son  of  Zapolya 
had  been  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  Martinuzzi,  or  brother 
George,  Bishop  of  Waradin.     Sultan  Solyman,  however,  regarded 
himself  as  the  protector  of  the  son  of  his  "  slave,"  Zapdya,  and  had 
sent  him,  together  with  his  mother,  Isabella,  into  Transylvania, 
where  Martinuzzi  resided  with  them  at  Lippa.     The  hood  which 
brother  George  continued  to  wear,  though  it  was  long  since  he 
had  troubled   himself  about  the  rules   of  the   cloister,  was  no 
check  either  on  his   ambition   or  his  military  ardour;  but  was 
flung  aside  at  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war,  when  his  military 
uniform,  his  helm,  and  waving  plume,  might  be  seen  afar,  amid 
the  thickest  of  the  combatants.     Martinuzzi  was  also  overbearing 
and  tyrannical.     His  dictatorial  conduct  towards  Isabella  was  so 
unbearable,  that  she  complained  of  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  bade 
hira  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Queen.      For   this  affront  to  his 
authority  Martinuzzi   determined  on  revenge.      He  entered  into 
negociations  with   King   Ferdinand,  and  agreed  to  throw  Tran- 
sylvania   into    Ferdinand's   hands,    who    could    not    forget  the 
treaties  by  which  the  dominions  of  Zapolya  were  to  have  reverted 
to  him  on  the  death  of  that  prince.      In  1551  a  formal  treaty  was 
ent>ered  into  for  that  purpose;    Isabella,  in  exchange  for  some 
domains  in  Silesia,  surrendered  the  sovereignty  of  Transylvania  to 
Ferdinand,  who  received  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  the  homage  of 
the  States  at  Klausenberg ;  while  for  this  act  of  treachery,  Ferdinand 
procured  for  Martinuzzi  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
the  government  of  Transylvania.     But  the  anger  of  Solyman  was 
roused ;  and  although  the  five  years'  truce  was  not  yet  expired,  he 
ordered  Mohammed   SokoUy,  Beglerbeg  of  Eoumelia,   to  enter 
Transylvania  with  his  forces ;  several  towns,  including  Lippa,  fell 
before  the  Turkish   arms,  which   however   failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Temesvar,      On  the  other  hand,  Martinuzzi  and  Ferdinand's 
general    Castaldo,    were    active    in    the   field;     they   recovered 
Lipp&  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  but  dissensions  soon 
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broke  out  between  them.  Castaldo  could  not  endure  the  over- 
bearing arrogance  of  the  cardinal ;  it  is  surmised  also  that  he  had 
cast  a  longing  eye  upon  his  treasures ;  however  this  may  be,  he 
accused  Martinuzzi  to  Ferdinand  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Turks,  denounced  his  restless  ambition,  and  advised  his 
assassination.  To  this  base  proposal  Ferdinand  consented.'  On 
the  18th  of  December  1551,  the  castle  of  Alvinz,  where  Martinuzzi 
resided,  was  surrounded  and  entered  by  some  Spanish  soldiers; 
the  cardinal  received  his  first  wound  from  the  hand  of  Gastaldo's 
secretary,  and  was  soon  despatched  with  more  than  sixty  musket 
shots.  Ferdinand  was  universally  accused  of  this  cold-blooded 
murder;  and  two  ambassadors  sent  by  Isabella  to  demand  an 
explanation  from  him  died  soon  after  of  some  unknown  dis- 
order.' 

The  Turks  renewed  the  campaign  in  Hungary,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1552,  under  the  conduct  of  the  eunuch  Ali,  Sandjak 
of  Ofen  or  Buda,  who  took  Wesprim  and  several  other  mountain 
towns,  captured  the  Austrian  general,  Erasmus  Teufel,  and  led  him 
hack  in  triumph  to  Buda.  In  May,  Ali  was  supported  by  the  vizir 
Ahmed,  with  the  army  of  Asia,  and  the  cavalry  assembled  by  the 
Beglerbeg  of  Boumelia.  Temesvar  and  the  other  fortresses  of  the 
Banat,  were  now  captured,  and  the  Turkish  institutions  established 
there,  which  subsisted  till  1716.  In  the  north,  however,  the  little 
town  of  Erlau,  resisted  three  furious  assaults  of  the  Turks,  and 
kept  them  at  bay,  till  Maurice,  after  the  peace  of  Passau,  arrived 
at  Baab,  with  an  army  of  more  than  10,000  men.  The  rumour  of 
his  approach,  as  well  as  the  lateness  of  the  season,  caused  the 
Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Erlau,  and  prevented  theiQ  from  making 
any  further  progress;  but  Maurice  could  not  recover  what  they 
had  already  seized.  He  had  for  his  colleague,  Castaldo,  the  assassin 
of  Martinuzzi,  whose  jealous  and  suspicious  temper  led  him  to 
regard  Maurice  with  the  same  aversion  as  he  had  formerly  dis- 
played towards  the  cardinal :  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  they 
separated  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  enmity. 

The  Emperor  meanwhile,  issuing  from  his  inglorious  retreat  at 
Villach,  proceeded  into  Grermany,  where  a  considerable  army  had 

*  Ferdinand's  instmctioiis  to  Castaldo  giren  somewhat  differentlj  by  Istnanfi  in 

▼ere:  "8i  tamen  intelligeare6  rem  aUter  Katona,  t.  zzii.  p.  88.     "Si  Castaldns, 

trapaigi  non  posse  qnam  qnod  aut  mannm  snblato  monacho,  res  in  tranquillo  fdturas 

nbi  inferri   pateretur,    ant    ipse    fratri  censeret,   ageret  qnod  e  »repubiica  fore 

Georgio  tam  nefaria  molienti  mannm  in-  Tideretnr.'*- 

ferret,  tone  potins  ipse  enm  pneveniret  et  '  For  the  affiur  of  Martinnizi  see  the 

toUeret  e  medio,    qoam   quod   primnm  letters  of  DeSelve,  the  French  ambassador 

istmn  expectando,  ab  ipso  prseveniretnr."  at  Venice  to  Henry  U.,  and  Montmorenci 

— Bncholtz,  B.  ix  S.  600.     They  are  in  the  NigociatUmtt  &c.,  t  ii  p.  172  sqq. 
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been  collected  for  him.  At  Augsburg  he  dismissed  the  ex-Elector 
John  Frederick,  on  his  promise  not  to  enter  into  any  religions 
league,  nor  to  molest  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  faith ;  and  lie 
was  likewise  required  to  confirm,  and  to  cause  his  sons  to  rati^, 
the  agreement  with  Maurice  respecting  the  partition  of  the  elec- 
torate. He  and  the  Emperor  parted  not  without  sorrow,  as  two 
adversaries  who  mutually  respected  each  other.  The  Landgrave 
Philip,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Fassau,  was  also  restored  to  bis 
dominions  in  September.  He  troubled  himself  no  more  with 
religious  questions  and  foreign  alliances,  and  the  chief  regret  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  was  that  in  his  absence  the  rascally  peasants 
had  ruined  his  hunting-grounds.* 

Whatever  temptation  Charles  might  have  felt  to  try  his  fortune 
once  more  against  the  Protestants,  he  resolved  to  observe  the  peace 
of  Passau;  and  having  recruited  his  forces  at  Augsburg  wiUi 
several  battalions  dismissed  by  the  confederate  princes,  he  directed 
his  march  towards  the  French  frontier.  On  the  1 9th  of  September 
he  entered  Strasburg,  whose  inhabitants  he  thanked  for  their  brave 
and  loyal  defence.  He  was  now  advised  by  some  of  his  generals  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  France,  and  to  dictate  such  another 
peace  as  that  of  Grespy.  But  Charles's  pride  was  offended  by  the 
occupation  of  Metz  by  the  French,  and  in  spite  of  the  advanced 
season,  he  detentiined  to  lay  si^e  to  that  city,  on  the  assurance  of 
Alva  that  such  an  undertaking  was  still  practicable.  First  of  all, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who 
having  refused  to  recognise  the  peace  of  Passau,  and  having  re- 
cruited his  forces  with  part  of  the  troops  discharged  by  the  allied 
princes,  was  carrying  on  a  war  of  brigandage  for  his  own  benefit 
on  pretence  of  being  the  ally  of  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
indeed  supplied  him  with  money.  Albert  had  extorted  large  sums, 
as  well  as  territorial  concessions,  from  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and 
from  the  Bishops  of  Bamb^g  and  Wiirzburg;  thence  he  entered 
the  electorate  of  Mentz,  put  Worms  and  Spires  under  contribution, 
and  advanced  upon  the  Moselle,  carrying  pillage,  devastation  and 
terror  in  his  train.  At  last  he  took  up  a  position  between  Metz 
and  Thionville,  and  it  seemed  for  some  time  doubtful  to  which  side 
he  would  incline.  The  French,  however,  having  failed  to  keep  their 
promises  to  him,  the  Bishop  of  Arras  succeeded  in  gaining  him  for 
the  Emperor ;  and  Albert  falling  unexpectedly  on  a  body  of  troops 
commanded  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  completely  routed  them,  and 
carried  off  the  Duke  himself  among  the  prisoners.     For  this  service 

*  Schmidt^  Neuere  Qtteh,  der  DeuUehm,  Th.TLB.La  206. 
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the  Emperor  granted  him  a  fiill  pardon^  and  the  territories  which 
he  had  seized  during  the  war. 

Metz  was  invested  by  the  Imperial  army,  October  19th.    The 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  in  the  town  with  several  of  the  French 
princes  and  a  garrison  of  10,000  men^  had  made  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  its  defence.    The  beautiful  suburbs  had  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  all  the  inhabitants  expelled,  with  the 
exception  of   some   priests  and  about  2000  skilful    mechanics. 
Charles^  who  had  been  laid  up  several  weeks  with  the  gout  at 
Landau  and  Diedenhofen^,  appeared  in  the  camp  November  20th, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  half-ruined  castle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    The  siege  was  pushed  on  with  vigour :  Charles  shared  all 
its  dangers  and  hardships,  and  decliBLred  his  resolution  either  to  take 
the  place  or  die  before  it.    But  the  defence  was  equally  vigorous 
and  skilfii) ;  the  weather  setting  in  cold  and  rainy,  the  Imperial 
troops,  particularly  the  Spaniards  and  Italians^  perished  by  hun- 
dreds, and  early  in  January  1553  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  without  having  risked  a  single  assault.     Metz  now  be- 
came completely  French*    At  Easter  1553  the  Cardinal-bishop 
appointed  a  govemme;nt  of  his  own  nomination ;  Guise  suppressed 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  caused  all  Lutheran  books  to  be  burnt ; 
and  thus  the  city  was  severed  at  once  from  Protestantism  and  the 
empire. 

The  year  seemed  destined  to  be  an  unfortunate  one  for  the 
Emperor,  whose  affairs  were  proceeding  as  badly  in  Italy  as  in 
Germany  and  France.    Ind^ence  compelled  him  to  cede  Piombino 


*  The  Emperor  had  at  this  time  called 
on  Eo^and  for  aasistanoe  in  pnrsnazioe  of 
a  treaty  made  at  Dordrecht  ten  Yean  be- 
fore.   Aid  against  France  was  avilly  de- 
dined;  bat  Sir  Bichard  Morjson  waa 
sent  ambassador  to  Charles  with  offera 
from  Ed-ward  YI.  to  co-operate  with  him 
scainst  the  TnrL    M otyson  found  the 
^peror  at  Spires,  and  has  given  in  his^ 
De^ateh  (Oct  7  1552)  some  curious  par- 
tiealarB  of  his  habits  and  appearance  at^ 
this  time.    **  I  ibond  the  Emperor,"  says: 
the  ambassador,  "at  a  bare  table,  without 
a  carpet  or  aoythins  else  npon  it  sarinff 
Ids  dock,  his  brush,  his  speetades^  and 
his  pidctooth.    At  ray  coming  in  he  willed 
me  to  go  almost  roond  the  table,  that  I 
mi^t  stand  on  his  right  side.    His  Ma- 
jestyreceiTedthe  Eling^sHighness'sletters 
Teiy  gently,  patting  his  hand  to  his  bon- 
net, and  anoovering  the  better  part  of  his 
head.  *    ♦    *  He  was  newly  rid  of  his 

goat  and  ftrrer,  and  therefixre  his  nether 


lip  was  in  two  places  broken  oat,  anct  he 
forced  to  keep  a  green  leaf  within  hi^ 
month  at  his  tonga^s  end,  a  remedy,  as 
I  took  it,  against  sach  dryness  as  in  his 
talk  did  increase  ap6n  bim  He  hath  a 
&ce  that  is  as  nnwont  to  disdose  any  hid 
affection  of  the  heart  as  any  £ice  that  eyer 
I  met  withal  in  my  life ;  for  all  those 
white  ooloars  that  diange  haTe  na*place 
in  his  ooontenanoe.  His  eyes  only  do  be- 
wray as  much  as  can  be  picked  oat  of 
him. .  There  •  is  in  him  ahnoet  nothing 
that'  speaketfa,  besides  his  tongue,  and 
that  at  thi»  time,  by  reason  ofhis  lea^ 
sore  lip^  and  aocostomed  tofkness  in  speak- 
ing, did  but  B^so  utter  things.  And  yet 
he  did  so  use  his  eyes^  so  more  his  head, 
and  order  his  countenance,  as  I  might 
perceive  his  great  desire  was  ttiat-I  should 
think  all  a  g^od  deal  better  meant  than 
he  could  sf^ak  it" — Lord  Hardwicke'a 
State  Papers,  yoL  i.  p.  54  sq. 
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to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  for  a  loan  of  200,000  crowns,  and  he  thus  lost 
all  footing  in  Tuscany.  Sienna,  a  Ghibeline  city,  which  had  placed 
itself  under  his  protection,  alienated  through  the  cruelty  and 
haughtiness  of  the  commandant,  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  one  of 
those  stem  and  pitiless  officers  whom  Charles  was  accustomed  to 
select  ^  revolted,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  French 
garrison  from  Parma,  drove  out  the  Spaniards.  At  the  same  time 
Naples  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  The  Prince  of  Salerno, 
who  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France  to  escape  the  oppressions  of 
the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  suggested  to  Henry  II.  an  in- 
vasion of  Naples,  and  gave  out  that  he  could  assist  it  through  his 
influence.  There  was,  indeed,  much  discontent  in  that  dty.  Be- 
sides the  malcontent  nobles,  many  Protestants  had  sprung  up  there, 
formed  in  the  school  of  Bernardino  Occhini  and  Peter  Mar^,  and 
Don  Pedro  had  put  many  of  them  to  death.  Solyman,  moreover, 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  King,  despatched  the  corsair  Draghut 
with  a  fleet  of  150  ships,  who,  after  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Calabria, 
cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  aged  Doria,  having  ventured 
to  oppose  the  Txu-ks  with  a  fleet  of  only  forty  galleys,  was  defeated 
in  an  action  off  the  isle  of  Ponza,  and  after  losing  seven  galleys  and 
700  men  was  forced  to  fly ;  but  the  French  squadron  not  appear- 
ing, the  Turks  returned  homewards,  August  10th.  They  had 
scarcely  been  gone  a  week  when  the  Baron  de  la  Crarde  arrived 
with  the  French  fleet :  but  as  he  was  neither  strong  enough  to 
attack  Naples  by  himself,  nor  could  induce  the  Turks  to  return,  he 
followed  them  to  the  isle  of  Scio,  where  they  wintered  together. 
In  the  following  year  the  combined  fleet  returned  to  Italy,  Draghut, 
however,  bringing  only  sixty  galleys,  whilst  the  French  squadron 
had  been  augmented.  On  this  occasion  the  same  inhumanities 
were  perpetrated  on  the  coasts  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  French.  The  fleet 
then  attacked  Corsica,  although  Henry  11.,  was  not  at  war  with 
Genoa,  to  which  republic  that  island  belonged.  The  French 
conquered  several  places,  as  Porto  Vecchio,  Bastia,  San  Fiorenzo 
and  Ajaccio ;  but  Draghut,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Baron  de  la 
Garde  for  refusing  him  the  plunder  of  Bonifazio,  the  corsair  seized 
for  galley-slaves  all  the  inhabitants  fit  to  handle  the  oar,  as  well  as 
several  Frenchmen  of  distinction,  whom  he  carried  off  as  pledges 
for  the  money  wbidi  he  pretended  was  due  to  him  (September 
1553).  Doria  subsequently  retook  several  of  the  places  occupied  by 

•  Hendoo^  howerer,  is  otberwise  &-  lyrical  po^pi8>  hia  history  of  the  war  of 
Tonrably  known  an  the  restorer  of  letters  Granada^  and  the  romance  of  Lasarillo  de 
in  Castile.    He  is  distinguiflhed  by  his     Tormes.    fiismondi,  iS*<.  da  Frangou. 
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the  French,  but  oould  not  prevent  them  from  retaining  a  footing 
in  the  island. 

Meanwhile  Germany  was  the  scene  of  intestine  discord.  The 
Emperor,  who  had  seen  all  his  plans  in  that  country  frustrated,  and 
whose  thoughts  w^re  now  principally  directed  towards  the  encroach- 
ments of  France,  gladly  encouraged  Albert  of  Bradenburg  as  a 
comiterpoise  to  Maurice ;  and  after  retiring  from  the  siege  of  Metz, 
he  carefully  paid  up  to  Albert  all  the  money  that  was  due  to  him, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  make  large  additions  to  his  army.  The 
Imperial  Chamber,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Bishops  of  Bamberg  and 
Wiirzburg,  annulled  the  conditions  which  Albert  had  extorted  from 
those  prelates ;  and  as  Albert  was  preparing  to  dispute  this  decision, 
a  league  of  the  German  princes  was  formed  against  him,  of  which 
Maurice  was  declared  generalissimo  (April  1553).  ,  Maurice  raised 
an  army  about  equal  to  that  of  his  opponent ;  the  two  princes  met 
at  Sievershausen  in  the  duchy  of  Liineburg,  and  a  battle  ensued 
which  was  contested  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  Each  party 
seemed  alternately  to  gain  the  advantage,  till  the  superiority  of 
Maurice  in  cavalry  at  length  turned  the  fortime  of  the  day  in  his 
favour.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  battle  as  Maurice  was  leading 
a  body  of  horse  to  the  charge,  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  abdomen, 
which  in  two  days  put  a  period  to  his  life,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his 
age  and  the  sixth  of  his  electoral  dignity.  He  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  having  worsted  the  most  sagacious  and  politic,  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful,  prince  in  Europe,  in  the  very  height  of 
his  success. 

The  death  of  Maurice  allowed  Albert  to  rally  his  forces  and 
to  resume  his  marauding  expeditions.  Henry  Duke  of  Brunswick 
now  took  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  and  defeated  Albert  in 
another  pitched  battle  near  Brunswick  September  12th;  by  which 
defeat,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retrieve  his  afifairs,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he  lived  some  years 
in  a  state  of  dependence  and  discontent.  His  territories  were 
seized  by  the  princes  who  had  taken  arms  against  him,  but  on  his 
death  (January  12th  1557),  were  restored  to  the  collateral  heirs  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg. 

On  the  death  of  Maurice,  his  brother  Augustus  succeeded  to 
the  Saxon  electorate,  in  whom  it  had  been  conjointly  vested.  John 
Frederick  sent  his  eldest  son  to  Brussels  to  request  from  the 
Emperor  his  restoration  to  the  electoral  dignity  and  territories ; 
hut  Charles  refused  to  violate  the  stipulation  Vhich  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  Augustus.  The  latter,  however,  was  inclined  to  in- 
terpret the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg  more  liberally  than  his 
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brother,  and  by  an  agreement  made  in  February  1554  he  ceded  to 
John  Frederick  and  his  heirs,  in  addition  to  what  they  still  held, 
Altenburg,  Eisenberg,  Herbsleben,  and  some  other  places^,  which 
enabled  the  Ernestine  line  of  Saxony  to  appear  at  least  as  princes 
of  the  empire.  But  though  they  have  inherited  the  Grand  Ducby 
of  Weimar,  the  duchies  of  Gotha,  Coburg,  &c.,  the  electorate,  and 
subsequently  the  kingdom,  of  Saxony,  has  continued  in  the  younger, 
or  Albertine,  branch  of  the  family.  John  Frederick  expired  a  little 
after  the  execution  of  this  treaty  (March  3rd). 

After  these  commotions  Germany  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose, 
And  took  but  little  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  1553  the  Emperor  had  renewed  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Nethei;}ands.     The  French  King,  elated  by  his  pre- 
vious success,  and  thinking  the  power  of  Charles  completely 
broken,  was  amusing  himself  and  his  court  with  balls  and  tourna- 
ments in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his.  natural  daughter  Diana 
with  Horatio  Famese,  Duke  of  Castro,  when  he  was  smrprised  by 
the  intelligence  that  Terouenne  was  invested  by  an  Imperial  army; 
which  town,  considered  one  of  the  strongholds  of  France,  fell  after 
a  two  months'  siege,  and  was  razed  to  the  ground.     It  is  the  only 
place  recorded  in  the  French  annals  as  having  entirely  perished. 
Hesdin  was  next  invested  and  taken.     At  this  siege  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  first  displayed  those  military  talents 
which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions.     During 
these  operations   the  Emperor  was  confined  several  months  at 
Brussels  with  so  violent  an  attack  of  gout  that  he  was  at  one 
time  reported  to  be  dead;  but  at  a. late  period  of  the  season, 
finding  that  Montmorenci  had  entered  the  Netherlands  with  a 
large  army,  Charles  also,  though  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  motion 
of  a  litter,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     Both  sides,  how- 
ever, carefully  avoided  a  general  engagement ;  till  towards  the  end  of 
September,  Montmorenci  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  resign  the 
command,  and  the  autumnal  rains  setting  in,  the  campaign  was 
brought  to  a  close  without  anything  of  moment  having  been  accom- 
plished.  The  campaign  in  Italy  had  been  equally  unimportant.   On 
the  16  th  of  August  was  made  what  was  called  the  capiivlaJtion  d4 
la  honne  guet^re^  which  moderated  in  part  the  sufferings  of  the  Pied- 
montese.^    A  month  afterwards  Charles  III.,  the  unfortunate  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  during  the  last  eighteen  years  had  been  deprived  of 
three  fourths  of  his  dominions,  died  at  Vercelli  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six.    A  few  days  after  his  death  Brissac  surprised  that  place,  and 
then  retired  with  the  effects  of  the  deceased  duke,  valued  at 

'  Mimoires  of  Ihi  Yillars,  Ht.  It. 
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100,000  crowns.     Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Emmanuel 
Philibert 

The  death  of  Edward  VL,  the  youthful  King  of  England,  this 
year  (July  6th  1553),  not  only  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  country,  but  also  gave  a  new  direction  to 
European  politics. 

The  fatal  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  attempt 
to  procure  the  English  crown  for  his  daughter-in-law,  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  which  ended  only  in  her  destruction  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  the  triumphant  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  are  known  to  every 
reader  of  English  history.  A  success  so  complete  and  unexpected, 
and  which  promised  such  splendid  results  for  the  See  of  Rome, 
quite  overpowered  Pope  Julius  III.,  and  he  burst  into  tears  of  joy 
at  the  news.^  He  immediately  despatched  his  chamberlain,  Com- 
mendone,  to  England,  who  obtained  a  secret  interview  with  Mary, 
in  which  she  acknowledged  her  desire  to  restore  her  people  to  the 
Koman  Church.  When  Julius  communicated  these  glad  tidings 
to  the  Consistory,  the  assembled  cardinals  approved  his  design  of 
sending  Cardinal  Pole  as  legate  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  French 
King,  as  well  as  to  Mary,  and  2000  crowns  were  furnished  to  him 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  He  was  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  great  revolution,  respecting  which  .he 
was  also  to  consult  the  Emperor.  Above  all,  he  was  enjoined  to 
avoid  doing  anything  that  might  alienate  from  Rome  the  mind  of 
Mary,  on  whom  alone  rested  the  realisation  of  the  project,  especially 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  hated  the  Holy  See  unto  the 
death,  and  that  the  Queen's  heretical  and  schismatic  sister  was  in 
the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  mouth,  of  every  Englishman.* 

Charles  Y.  had  also  his  own  plans  at  this  juncture,  and  he  did 
not  suffer  it  to  pass  unimproved.  The  English  Queen,  his  cousin, 
bad  always  listened  to  his  counsels ;  she  relied  on  his  support  for 
extirpating  heresy  in  her  kingdom;  and  to  draw  the  connection 
closer,  and  add  if  possible  another  state  to  his  already  vast 
dominions,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  procure  Mary's  hand  for  his 
son  Philip^  That  prince  was  now  a  widower,  his  consort  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  III.  of  Portugal,  whom  he  had  married  in 
November  1543,  having  died  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  a 
Bon,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  July  8th  1545.  It  was  believed  * 
that  Mary's  eyes  had  been  turned  towards  her  relative,  Cardinal 
Pole,  now  however  an  elderly  man ;  and  more  warmly  still  on 

*  "La  qual  nnova  port6  a  Sua  Beati-      lacrime." — Qnirini,  Ep.  It.  ap.  Turner, 
tndine  tanta  allegresKa  che  n  profaae  in      toL  iii.  p.  399. 

•  Paul's  Letter  in  Quiiini,  ibid,  p.  112. 
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Courtney,  son  of  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  whom,  soon  after  her 
accession,  she  created  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  appointed  to  bestr 
the  sword  of  state  at  her  coronation.  Her  union  with  an  English 
nobleman  would  have  gratified  the  nation,  but  Mary  soon  dismised 
all  thoughts  of  it  In  September  1553  the  Emperor  directed  his 
ambassadors,  of  whom  Count  Egmont  was  the  chief,  to  make  to 
her  a  formal  proposal  of  his  son.  Charles  stated  that  had  he  not 
been  elderly  and  infirm  he  should  himself  have  sued  for  her  hand ; 
bu^  as  she  knew,  he  h^  long  resolved  to  remain  single,  and  he 
could  not  propose  to  her  any  one  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  son.' 
No  objections  arose  on  the  part  of  the  cold  and  calculating  Philip, 
though  Mary  was  eleven  years  older  than  himself,  and  destitute 
alike  of  bodily  and  mental  charms.  Mary  too,  although  the  Spanish 
match  was  opposed  by  her  council  and  by  the  nation,  had  fixed  her 
heart  upon  it  On  the  night  of  October  30th  she  sent  for  Renard, 
one  of  the  Imperial  envoys,  to  her  private  apartment;  when 
kneeling  down  before  the  Host,  and  after  repeating  the  Veni 
Creator,  she  made  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  marry  the  Prince 
of  Spain.^® 

The  Emperor,  who  was  jealous  of  Pole's  pretensions,  detained 
him  till  he  was  certain  of  his  son's  marriage ^^;  though  indeed  the 
cardinal  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  proceed  into  England  till  after 
that  event.  Early  in  1554  the  marriage  was  entirely  arranged,  and 
the  treaty  concerning  it  drawn  up.  The  Queen's  Ministers  in- 
sisted that  certain  articles  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  inserted  in  it;  the  principal  of  which  were, 
that  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  and  the  disposal  of  benefices, 
&c.,  should  be  vested  entirely  in  the  Queen ;  that  in  case  of  the 
death  without  issue  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his  former  queen, 
the  children  of  the  present  marriage  should  inherit  the  crown  of 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  other  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  Emperor ;  that  Philip  should  retain  no  foreigners  in  his  service 
nor  about  his  person ;  that  he  shoiild  attempt  no  alteration  in  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  England,  nor  carry  the  queen,  nor  any  of 
the  children  bom  of  the  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdoip ;  that  in 
case  of  the  Queen's  death  without  issue  he  should  not  lay  claim  to 
any  power  in  England :  and  that  the  marriage  should  not  involve 
England  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Spain,  nor  have  any 
influence  on  its  foreign  policy.** 

*  His  Dedpatch  ap.  Turner,  yoL  iii.  p.  caster,  and  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 

392.                                  **  Ibid.  p.  83  sq.  descent  on    England.      Ambassades    de 

"  It  was    reported  and  believed    in  Noailles  t.  iii.  p  169. 

England  that  the  cardinal  had  been  pro-  *'  Rymer,  t.  xv.  p.  37 7|  393 ;   Kibier, 

claimed  at  Paris  Duke  of  York  and  Lan-  t  ii.  p.  498  sqq. 
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The  unpopularity  of  this  match  gave  rise  to  three  abortive 
insurrections  in  different  pares  of  the  kingdom,  headed  respectively 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk ; 
tbe  last  of  which  occasionecl  the  execution  not  only  of  Suffolk 
himself,  but  also  of  his  innocent  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grrey, 
and  her  husband  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  who  had  hitherto  been 
spared.  It  is  said  that  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate  laSiy  was 
counselled  and  solicited  by  Charles  Y.,  who  likewise  advised  Mary, 
as  a  thing  indispensable  to  her  own  safety  and  that  of  Philip,  to 
put  her  sister  Elizabeth  to  death,  who  was  known  to  have  been 
privy  to  Wyat's  rebellion,*®  Mary,  however,  resisted  every  impor- 
tunity for  that  purpose,  though  she  caused  her  sister  to  be  confined 
in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  at  Woodstock. 

Philip,  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  resigned  before  his  marriage 
the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  order  that  his 
rank  might  be  equal  to  that  of  his  consort^  set  sail  from  Corunna, 
July  11th,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  having  a  splendid  suite  and 
4000  troops  on  board.  He  landed  at  Southampton  on  the  19th,  and 
on  the  25th,  being  St.  James's  Day,  the  Apostle  of  Spain,  celebrated 
his  marriage  with  Mary.  During  his  absence  in  England  and 
subsequently  in  the  Netherlands  the  regency  of  Spain  was  intrusted 
to  his  sister  Joanna.  That  princess,  who  was  eight  years  younger 
than  Philip,  had  married  the  heir  of  Portugal ;  but  his  untimely 
death  in  January  1554  had  allowed  Joanna  to  return  to  Spain  at 
the  summons  of  her  father  the  Emperor  (July).  Three  weeks 
after  her  husband's  decease  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  Don 
Sebastian,  whose  romantic  adventures  have  procured  for  him  a 
wide-spread  celebrity. 

Philip  strove  to  make  himself  popular  in  England.  So  far  from 
attempting  to  break  through  or  evade  the  conditions  of  his  marriage- 
contract,  he  did  not  even  avail  himself  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  conferred  upon  him.  He  seemed  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  bestow  rather  than  to  receive.  The  expenses  of  his  court  were 
defrayed  with  Spanish  or  Flemish  gold;  lines  of  sumpter  horses 
and  waggons  laden  with  treasure  passed  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  to  the  Tower,  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  bestowed  on 
some  of  the  English  ministers  and  great  nobles  pensions  of  the 
yearly  value  of  50,000  or  60,000  gold  crowns.**  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  presence  materially  assisted  the  re^-establisbment  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  which  was  effected  imder 
the  immediate  advice  of  the  Emperor.     Aft;er  the  marriage  of  his 

"  Prescott,  PMif  II,  voL  i  p.  71.  terra^  ap.  Prescott,  toI.  i.  p.  108,  and  ap. 

^*  OioT.  Michde,  Relatione  ^IngkO-      Banke,  DetUscke  Geach.  B.  r.  S.  396. 
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son,  Charles  dismissed  Cardinal  Pole  to  complete  his  mission  in 
England,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  12,000  men  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders  to  support  Philip  in  case  of  need.  Those  who  had  shared 
the  plunder  of  the  church,  the  niunber  of  whom  was  estimated  at 
more  than  40,000'',  were  quieted  with  the  assurance  that  thej 
would  not  be  required  to  restore  what  they  had  received ;  and  in 
November,  scarcely  four  months  after  the  Queen's  marriage,  the 
Parliament  and  nation  solemnly  returned  to  their  obedience  to 
Borne.  Into  the  horrible  persecutions  which  followed  that  event, 
and  which  brought  so  many  distinguished  men  to  the  stake,  we 
shall  not  here  enter,  as  they  belong  more  particularly  to  English 
history.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  part  that  PhUip  took  in 
them.  According  to  some  accoimts,  he  was  an  advocate  for  cle- 
mency. It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  he  strove  to  avert  from 
himself  the  odium  attending  these  executions ;  and  his  confessot 
Alfonso  de  Castro,  a  Spanish  friar,  preached  a  sermon  bitterly 
denouncing  them.^*  But  no  conduct  on  his  part  could  reconcile  the 
English  people  to  his  sway ;  who  would  neither  consent  to  assist  the 
Emperor  his  father  i^ainst  France,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be  publicly 
crowned  as  King  of  England. 

The  French  King  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  frustrate  the 
marriage  between  Philip  and  Mary,  and  through  his  ambassador, 
Noaiiles,  had  secretly  assisted  ia  fomenting  the  rebellions  against 
the  Queen's  authority ;  but  finding  all  these  attempts  ineffectual, 
Henry  II.  assumed  the  part  of  Mary's  hearty  well-wish^,  and  sent 
to  congratulate  her  on  the  suppression  of  those  disturbances.  Mary 
on  her  side  offered  her  mediation  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
French  King,  and  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  Paris  to  arrange  a  peace 
between  them ;  but  all  his  efforts  proved  abortive.  In  June  1554 
Henry  II.,  assisted  by  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  assembled  a 
large  force  in  the  Laonnois  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Marienbourg,  Bovines,  Dinant  were  successively  taken  and 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  The  whole  French  army  then  advanced 
as  if  to  attack  Brussels  or  Namur.  The  Emperor,  who  lay  at  the 
former  place,  had  not  been  able  to  assemble  a  force  equal  to  that 
of  Henry.  Although  nominally  master  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world,  his  resoiu'ces.were  in  fact  much  less  available  than  those  of 
France.  Germany,  now  emancipated  from  his  yoke,  contributed 
nothing  to  the  French  war ;  the  Austrian  revenues  were  absorbed 
by  the  struggle  with  the  Turk;  Italy,  ruined  and  discontented, 

"  Letter  of  the  Florentine  ambassador,  toL  iii.  p.  459  (ed.  1829);  Strype*8  Hie- 
ap.  Ranke,  ibid.  398.  Tnorials,  ypl  iii  p.  332. 

'*  Burnet's  BeformaUon^  toL  ii  p,  612, 
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instead  of  fiirnislung  troops  to  the  Imperial  standard^  reqiiired  to 
be  kept  in  order  by  the  presence  of  an  army ;  even  the  Nether- 
lands and  Spain  with  the  Indies  were  almost  exhausted  by  the 
Emperor's  constant  wars,  and  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  in 
fitting  out  and  supporting  his  son  Philip.     It  was  therefore  for- 
tunate for  Charles  that  the  French  King  made  war  in  the  spirit  of 
a  freebooter  rather  than  of  a  great  captain.     Instead  of  marching 
upon  Brussels,  Henry  turned  to  the  left,  and  entering  Hainault 
ravaged  and  desolated  the  whole  country,  where  he  made  a  great 
booty.    At  Binche,  which  surrendered  July  21st,  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  had  a  magnificent  palace,  adorned  with  tapestries,  pictures 
and  ancient  statues.     Henry  abandoned  the  town  to  be  plundered 
by  his  troops,  and  after  selecting  from  the  palace  what  pleased 
him  best,  he  caused  that  residence  as  well  as  the  town  to  be  burnt. 
He  then  continued  his  march  towards  the  west  by  the  Gambresis, 
Artois,  and  the  county  of  St.  Pol,  devastating  all  before  him,  till 
his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  town  of  Benti,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  besiege.     Here  the  Imperial  army  under  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  which  had  been  hanging  upon  his  rear,  and  which  was 
now  joined  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  came  up,  when  a  general 
skirmish  rather  than  a  battle  ensued  (August  ISth)  in  the  marshes 
around  that  town.    Although  the  French  had  rather  the  advantage, 
the  Imperialists  maintained  their  ground,  and  two  days  after, 
Henry,  whose  army  was  suffering  from  disease  and  want  of  pro- 
visions, raised  the  siege,  returned  into  France  and  dismissed  his 
soldiers.     Charles,  whose  sufferings  from  the  gout  grew  daily  worse, 
then  returned  to  Brussels ;  while  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  advancing  on 
the  side  of  Montreuil  as  fiekr  as  the  river  Authie,  treated  the  country 
as  barbarously  as  the  French  had  done  the  Netherlands.     Thus 
terminated  the  campaign  of  1544,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  damage 
had  been  mutually  inflicted,  without  any  substantial  advantage 
having  been  gained  on  either  side. 

In  Italy  the  French  were  still  less  successful.  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
viewed  with  alarm  l^eir  occupation  of  Sienna,  where  they  would 
form  a  rallying  point  for  all  who  desired  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  republican  government  in  Florence.  Seeing  that  the 
Emperor,  hampered  by  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  would  be  able 
to  effect  little  or  nothing  in  Italy,  Cosmo  offered  to  conduct  a  war 
against  the  French  at  his  own  expense,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retain  his  conquests  till  his  disbursements  were  refunded ; 
and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Imperial  finances,  he  hoped 
thus  to  come  into  the  quiet  and  imdisturbed  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable territory.    Cosmo  intrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to 
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John  James  Medecino,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  risen  firom 
the  lowest  rank  by  his  military  talent,  and  was  now  become  Marquis 
of  MarigDano.  He  was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  his  brother,  John 
Augelo,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  jurist,  afterwards 
became  Pope  Pius  IV.  Medecino  had  the  weakness  of  wishing  to 
be  thought  related  to  the  Medici  family,  to  which  honour  the  only 
pretension  he  could  allege  was  some  resemblance  in  the  name. 
Cosmo,  by  flattering  this  weakness,  acknowledging  Medecino  as  a 
relation,  and  allowing  him  to  assume  the  family  arms,  secured  his 
devoted  afifection  and  services ;  and  as  he  was  loved  and  admired 
by  the  leaders  of  the  mercenary  bands  which  still  abounded  in 
Italy,  they  flocked  to  his  standard  in  great  numbers. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici's  principal  motive  for  this  war  was  that 
Henry  II.  had  bestowed  the  chief  command  in  the  Siennese, 
together  with  the  title  of  a  marshal  of  France,  on  Pietro  Strozzi,  a 
Florentine  emigrant,  whose  well  known  aim  it  was  to  excite  a 
revolution  at  Florence.  Strozzi's  father,  implicated  in  the  attempt 
to  expel  the  Medici  in  1537,  had  died  in  a  Florentine  dungeon, 
and  the  desire  of  avenging  him  was  the  sole  thought  which  filled 
Pietro's  heart,  the  one  object  to  which  he  devoted  his  immense 
fortune  and  his  military  talents.  Marignano  entered  the  Siennese 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  invested  the  capital  before  Strozzi 
took  the  command  (January  1554);  but  the  latter  having  assem- 
bled his  forces,  acted  at  first  with  such  vigour,  that  Marignano  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Cosmo  had  ordered  him  to  tame  and 
reduce  the  Siennese  republic  by  violence  and  terror,  and  Marignano 
carried  out  these  instructions  to  the  letter.  The  chateaux  and 
villages  were  burnt ;  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  were 
in  general  hanged ;  and  such  was  the  desolation  inflicted  on  this 
beautiful  region,  that  it  became  a  pestilential  desert^  whose  cor- 
rupted air  proved  deleterious  or  fatal  to  subsequent  colonists. 

Marignano  having  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  Strozzi  in  tlie 
battle  of  Lucignano,  August  2nd,  again  invested  Sienna,  which 
Strozzi  entrusting  to  the  defence  of  the  Gascon  Blaise  de  Montluc, 
retired  himself,  to  Montalcino,  to  wait  for  the  reinforcements  which 
he  expected  from  France,  and  at  the  same  time  to  annoy  the 
besieging  army.  But  for  the  French  succours  he  waited  in  vain. 
Meanwhile  the  situation  of  Sienna  became  more  and  more 
deplorable.  The  inhabitants  were  decimated  by  famine  and  disease; 
several  thousands  who  had  been  expelled  as  useless  mouths, 
perished,  for  the  most  part,  between  the  walls  and  the  enemy's 
camp ;  yet  the  garrison,  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  Montluc, 
as  well  as  by  the  report  of  some  French  successes  in  Piedmont, 
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held  out  till  the  21st  of  April  1555^  when  their  provisions  being 
exhausted^  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who 
conducted  the  capitulation  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  granted 
favourable  terms ;  the  garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  while  the  citizens  were  assured  that  their  ancient  privileges 
should  be  respected,  and  a  free  pardon  granted  to  all  who  had 
borne  arms.  Some  of  the  more  ardent  assertors  of  liberty  retired 
to  Montaldno,  where,  as  Marignano  had  been  directed  by  the 
Emperor  to  detach  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont, 
they  maintained  four  years  longer  the  image  of  a  republic.  The 
French,  being  supported  by  a  Turkish  fleet  of  eighty  galleys,  still 
occupied  the  ports  of  the  Siennese  Maremme.  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  Sienna,  than  he  violated  the  capitu- 
lation, deposed  the  magistrates,  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  But 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  adding  Sienna  to  his  dominions. 
The  Emperor  granted  the  investiture  of  that  place  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  Francis  de  Toledo,  being  appointed  governor,  disregarded  the 
fonner  privileges  of  the  Siennese  and  treated  them  like  a  conquered 
people. 

Marignano's  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Siennese  to 
augment  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Piedmont,  who  had 
been  appointed  generalissimo  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  Philip's 
Vicar-general  in  Italy.  The  Marshal  de  Brissac,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  had  obtained  some  successes  in  that  quarter,  and 
had  taken  Ivrea  and  Santia  out  of  the  hands  of  Suarez  de  Figueroa, 
the  successor  of  Fernando  de  Gonzagain  the  government  of  Milan. 
He  afterwards  surprised  Casale  the  capital  of  the  Monferrato, 
which,  though  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Imperialists.  The  Duke  of  Alva  arrived  in  June 
1555 ;  but  in  spite  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  forces,  he 
could  wrest  from  Brissac  hardly  any  of  the  places  he  had  taken ; 
nay,  the  French  general  even  succeeded  in  capturing  Monte  Calvi 
and  Vulpiano  under  Alva's  eyes ;  and  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
letire  into  winter-quarters  with  the  disgrace  of  these  losses.  He 
had  conducted  the  war  with  the  most  horrible  barbarity.  Having 
taken  Frassineto,  he  caused  the  governor  to  be  hanged,  the  Italian 
soldiers  to  be  sabred,  and  the  French  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 
By  such  acts  of  cruelty  he  thought  that  he  should  strike  terror 
into  his  enemies.  Marignano,  who  rivalled  him  in  cruelty,  died  at 
Milan  in  November. 

Pope  Julius  in.  had  taken  no  part  in  this  struggle,  though  it 
laged  so  near  his  dominions.  Strozzi  had  succeeded  in  prolonging 
for  two  years  the  truce  with  the  Pontiff^  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of 
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Cosmo  de'  Medici  to  draw  Julius  to  his  side,  by  giving  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Pope's  nephew.  Julius  died  before 
Sienna  fell,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  (March  24th  1555).  He  had 
disgraced  the  Papal  chair  by  his  undignified  demeanour,  as  well 
as  by  his  scandalous  life;  and  by  way  of  amends  the  conclave 
elected  as  his  successor  the  severe  and  venerable  Cardinal  Maieello 
Cervini,  in  whose  presence  Julius  had  often  felt  constraint.  Cervini 
assumed  the  title  of  Marcellus  IL,  but  enjoyed  the  pontificate  only 
three  weeks,  being  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  (April  30th). 
The  choice  of  the  conclave  next  fell  on  John  Peter  Caraffa,  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Theatines,  and  the  introducer  of  the  Inquisition  at  Bome.'^ 
Caraffa  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  assumed  the 
name  of  Paul  IV. ;  and  with  his  new  name  and  power  he  also  pat 
on  a  new  character.  He  who  had  hitherto  been  known  only  for 
his  piety,  his  learning,  and  his  blameless  life,  now  disoov^^  a 
boundless  ambition,  and  the  most  passionate  and  inflexible  temper. 
When  his  major-duomo  inquired  after  his  election,  in  what  manner 
he  would  choose  to  live,  he  replied,  "As  a  great  prince:''  for 
which  station  indeed  a  certain  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  manners 
seemed  to  qualify  him.  He  celebrated  his  coronation  with  unusual 
magnificence,  and  displayed  great  liberality  on  the  occasion.'^ 
Though  as  a  cardinal  he  had  zealously  denounced  nepotism,  he  now 
abandoned  himself  to  that  abuse,  and  g$ve  a  cardinal's  hat  to  his 
nephew.  Carlo  Caraffa,  who  had  revelled  in  all  the  wild  licentious* 
ness  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  of  whom  Paul  himself  had  said,  that  he 
was  steeped  in  blood  to  the  elbows.'*  ,  But  Carlo  had  contrived  to 
be  surprised  by  his  uncle  kneeling  before  a  crucifiz  in  apparent 
remorse. 

The  youth  of  Paul  IV.  had  belonged  to  the  preceding  centniy. 
Born  in  1476,  he  remembered  the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  he  was 
wont  to  compare  his  country  in  that  age  to  a  well*tuned  instrument. 


"  Abov^  p.  9. 

*'  The  EnffliBh  ambasaadors  sent  to  take 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  Julius  ILL  on  the 
retam  of  the  nation  to  popeiy,  heard  the 
death  both  of  that  pontiff  and  of  Marcellus 
n.  on  their  way,  and  finally  discharged 
their  mission  to  Paul  IV.  One  of  their 
train  has  left  some  notices  of  the  pomp  of 
the  Roman  court  at  that  period.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  the  ambassadors  saw  Paul 
go  to  yespers  *'in  a  chair  of  crimson 
velyet  wrought  with  gold,  and  two  ser- 
yants  going  before  him,  crying  Abasso/ 
AbaasoJ  which  is  to  say,  kuMl  down." 


Whenhe  wenttomassatStPetei^s  <*two 
triple  crowns  were  borne  before  him  of  an 
inestimable  value ; "  and  two  men  walked 
before  "with  great  broad  fims  made  of 
peacocks*  tails,  to  keep  the  sun  and  fliea 
from  his  holy  feice.**  The  cardinals  had 
also  the  same  kind  of  fans,  and  silrer 
orosses  and  pillars  were  carried  before 
them.  Eyeiy  time  a  cardinal  passed  oyer 
the  bridge  of  St  Angelo,  whether  going 
to  the  Pope  or  not,  a  gun  was  fired  from 
the  castle.  See  Lord  Hardwicke*8  StaU 
Papers,  toL  L  p.  97  sq. 
»  Banker  lif§9,  toL  l  p.  296. 
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of  which  Naples,  Milan,  the  Papal  States,  and  Venice,  were  the 
four  strings.  He  cursed  the  memory  of  King  Alphonso  and  of 
Louis  the  Moor,  for  disturbing  this  harmony;  and,  both  in  his 
capacity  of  Pope,  and  as  a  Neapolitan  of  the  French  party,  his 
hatred  for  the  same  reasons  was  now  fixed  on  Charles  V.  He  ascribed 
all  the  successes  of  the  Protestants  to  the  Emperor,  who  had 
encouraged  them  out  of  jealousy  to  the  See  of  Borne ;  and  he  could 
hardly  find  terms  sufficient  to  vent  his  hatred  of  Charles  and  the 
Spaniards,  while  sitting  over  his  rna/agia  gwerray  or  black,  thick, 
volcanic  wine  of  Naples,  and  pouring  forth  torrents  of  abuse  against 
the  Spanish  heretics  and  schismatics,  the  spawn  of  Jews  and  Moors, 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  whatever  other  maledictory  epithets 
came  uppermost^  With  such  feelings  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
speedily  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France,  and  picked  a 
thousand  quarrels  with  the  Emperor. 

The  object  of  his  enmity,  however,  was  now  about  to  disappear 
from  the  political  scene.  A  disgust  of  public  and  even  of  social 
life,  which  had  long  been  growing  upon  Charles,  was  confirmed  as 
well  by  the  miserable  state  of  his  health  ^^  as  by  the  entire  failure 
of  all  his  fayourite  projects.  So  far  from  his  ambitious  dream  of 
universal  monarchy  being  fulfilled,  he  saw  the  Turks  in  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  whilst,  instead  of  reducing  the 
Protestants  to  obedience,  they  had  dictated  their  own  terms,  after 
inflicting  on  him  an  ignominious  defeat  and  flight.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Augsburg  in  February  1555  still 
farther  confirmed  him  in  his  project  of  abandoning  the  world. 

According  to  the  terms  of  tiie  treaty  of  Passau,  a  Diet  should 
have  assembled  within  six  months  to  settle  definitively  the  arrange-* 
ments  respecting  the  public  peace,  but  its  meeting  had  been 
delayed  by  various  causes  till  the  period  just  mentioned.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Ferdinand  as  the  Emperor  was  too  unwell  to 
attend.  Ferdinand,  alarmed  by  the  attempts  of  his  brother  to 
wrest  the  Imperial  crown  from  his  family,  showed  more  disposition 
than  usual  to  conciliate  the  Protestant  princes.  The  latter,  how* 
ever,  still  distrustful  of  his  altered  tone,  especially  as  he  was  treat- 
iiig  the  Protestants  with  rigour  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions, 
held  a  meeting  at  Naumburg  in  March,  where  the  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Elector  John 

*  Ranke's  Popet,  toL  L  p.  292.  Veiy  little  was  commanicated  to  him 

^  HiB  miserable  state  at  this  time  is  on  aocomit  of  his  depressed  state.    His 

^^Mnbed    in    the    French    despatches  only  amusement  was  pnlling  clocks  to 

(Bibier,  t  ii  p.  485).   He  had  lost  the  use  pieces  and  patting  them  together  again, 

of  one  hand,  and  of  two  fingers  of  the  in  which  he  would  spend  whole  days, 
other,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  shrank. 
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Frederick,  the  Franco-Brandenburgian  princes,  and  the  Landgrave 
Philip,  under  the  pretext  of  confirming  the  treaty  of  mutual  suc- 
cession already  subsisting  between  their  houses,  entered  into  a  new 
confederation  for  the  defence  of  their  religion.  But  Ferdinand  was 
really  more  inclined  to  make  concessions  than  they  had  supposed ; 
and  after  discussions,  which  lasted  several  months,  the  terms  of  a 
Beligious  Peacb  were  at  length  drawn  up,  and  published  with  the 
recess  of  the  Diet,  September  26th  1555.  The  principal  conditions 
were,  in  substance,  that  a  mutual  toleration  should  be  observed 
between  the  Boman  Catholics  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg ;  but  no  other  sect  was  to  be  included  in  the 
present  peace.  The  Protestants  were  to  retain  all  such  ecclesias- 
tical property  as  they  were  in  possession  of  at  the  time  of  the  peace 
of  Passau ;  and  those  who  should  be  so  inclined  were  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  estates  and  emigrate.  On  the  other  hand,  all  ecclesi- 
astics who  should  forsake  the  old  religion,  were  to  lose  their  prefer- 
ments and  benefices.'^  The  last-mentioned  article,  which  was 
called  the  Ecdeaiastical  ReservcUionf  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  in  the  sequel,  proved,  in  fact,  the  chief  means 
of  upholding  that  church  in  Germany.  These  proceedings  were  in 
the  highest  degree  unwelcome  to  the  Emperor,  for  whom  power  had 
but  few  charms  unless  he  could  reign  according  to  his  own  notions; 
and  he  announced  to  his  brother  his  intention  of  abdicating. 

The  death  of  his  mother  Joanna,  who  expired  at  Tordesillas 
April  3rd  1555,  and  whom  the  Spaniards  had  continued  to  r^ard 
as  the  reigning  queen,  at  length  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  of  Castile.  His  constitutional  melancholy  had  increased 
with  age,  and  often,  when  engaged  in  prayer  in  his  solitary  chamber, 
he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother  calling  him  away.'-'^ 
The  memory  of  his  former  life  awakened  in  him  the  pangs  of 
conscience.  He  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refraining,  out 
of  love  towards  his  son,  from  a  second  marriage,  and  thereby  falling 
into  sins  which  he  now  wished  to  expiate,  and  to  reconcile  himself 
with  Grod  before  his  death.**  He  had  communicated  his  plans  of 
retirement  to  his  sisters,  the  Dowager-Queens  of  Hungary  and  France, 
by  whom  they  were  approved  and  forwarded.  Philip  was  recalled 
firom  England  to  Brussels,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  to  receiving 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  was  made  Grand-Master  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (October  22nd  1555).     Three  days 

**  The   instmment  is   in  Lehmazm's  **  Axnoldi,  HUioruehe  DenhoSrdigkei- 

Acta  Publica  et  Originatia  de  Pace  ReU-  ten,  ap.  Banke,  DeuUche  Cfttck  B.  v.  & 

S^anis^  p.  145  aqq.  410. 

*■  Baymadiu,  t  xir.  p.  667. 
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afterwards,  Charles  having  convoked  the  States  of  the  Netherlands 
at  Brussels,  passed,  after  dinner,  into  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
attended  by  ttie  senate  and  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  princes, 
ambassadors^  and  nobles;  in  whose  presence  he  caused  a  Latin 
paper  to  be  read,  by  which  he  made  over  to  his  son  the  sovereignty 
of  Burgundy  and  Flanders :  after  which  he  recapitulated  from  a 
written  paper  all  his  actions  since  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  feeling  his  strength  exhausted  by  his  labours 
and  infirmities,  he  had  resolved,  for  the  public  good,  to  substitute  a 
young  prince  in  the  vigour  of  health,  for  an  old  man  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave^  and  to  consecrate  the  little  time  he  had  still  to  live 
to  the  exercise  of  religion  and  piety.     Then,  having  requested  the 
assembly  to  pardon  aU  the  faults  and  errors  which  he  might  have 
committed  during  his  government,  he  turned  to  his  son,  and  recom- 
mended him  before  all  things  to  defend  the  holy  Catholic  religion^ 
to  maintain  justice,  and  to  love  his  people.     At  these  words,  Philip 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  kissing  his  father*s  hand,  promised  faithfully 
to  observe  all  his  precepts.     Charles  raised  and  embraced  him,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  Philip's  head,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  proclaimed  him  Sovereign 
of  Flanders.     At  this  part>  the  Emperor  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  which  he  hastened  to  excuse,   on  the    ground   that  they 
were  not  caused  by  regret  at  surrendering  his  power,  but  by  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  native  land  and  so  many  faithful  subjects. 
In  the  same  assembly.   Queen  Mary  of  Hungary  abdicated  the 
Regency  of  Flanders,  which  she  had  held  five  and  twenty  years ; 
and  Philip  named  Philibert  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  her 
successor. 

Charles,  however,  still  lingered  nearly  a  twelvemonth  at  Brussels. 
On  the  16th  of  January  1556,  having  assembled  in  the  same  hall 
the  principal  Spanish  grandees  then  in  the  Netherlands,  in  their 
presence  and  that  of  his  two  sisters,  he  also  resigned  his  Spanish 
crowns  to  his  son.  The  enumeration  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  act  of  abdication,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Charles's 
dominions.  Besides  the  Spanish  territories  in  Europe,  are  men- 
tioned Cape  de  Verd,  the  Canary  Islands,  Oran  and  Tunis  in  Africa ; 
the  Philippine  and  Sunda  Islands,  and  part  of  the  Moluccas  in 
Asia;  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Mexico,  New  Spain,  Chili  and  Peru,  in 
America. 

Philip  II.,  who  thus  succeeded  to  such  extensive  dominions 
before  the  ordinary  period,  was  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  having 
been  bom  at  Valladolid  May  2l8t  1527.     In  person  he  bore  a 
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striking  resemblance  to  his  father.'^  He  was  somewhat  below  the 
middle  size^  of  a  slight,  but  well-proportioned  figure.  His  com* 
plexion  was  fair  and  even  delicate,  with  blue  eyes,  *and  hair  and 
beard  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  His  eyebrows  were  rather  too 
closely  knit,  his  nose  thin  and  aquiline ;  he  had  the  Austrian  lip, 
and  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw.  He  was  in  all  respects  a 
Spaniard;  Spain  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  conversation;  even 
the  Netherlands  he  regarded  as  a  foreign  country.  He  had  never 
discovered  much  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  when  still  a  youth  he  was 
self-possessed  and  serious,  if  not  melancholy;  stately  and  cere- 
monious, yet  at  the  same  time  averse  to  parade  and  fond  of  retire- 
ment. He  had  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  well  as  some  Italian  and  French ;  but  he  discovered 
more  taste  for  science  than  literature,  was  a  fair  mathematician, 
and  fond  of  architecture. 

Charles's  abdication  of  the  Imperial  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand  being  a  step  in  which  the  German  Electors 
were  concerned,  and  against  which  Pope  Paul  IV.  protested,  could 
not  be  so  speedily  effected.  It  was  uot  till  September  7th  1556, 
when  Charles  was  at  Bammekens  in  Zealand,  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Spain,  that  he  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Electors, 
Princes,  and  States  of  the  empire,  directing  them  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  his  brother ;  which  paper,  together  with  the  Imperial 
crown  aod  sceptre,  he  delivered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  to  the 
Chancellor  Seld.  The  prince  whom  Charles  thus  selected  to  be 
one  of  the  confidential  instruments  of  the  most  solemn  act  of  his 
life,  was  the  celebrated  William  sumamed  the  Silent,  destined  one 
day  to  become  the  most  redoubtable  enemy  of  his  house.  With 
Seld,  the  Emperor  entered  for  the  last  time  into  a  discussion  on 
political  matters,  which  continued  late  into  the  night.  \Mien  at 
length  Charles  dismissed  his  minister,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
lackeys  had  retired  to  bed,  and  the  Emperor  seizing  a  candle 
walked  with  it  down  stairs,  commanding  the  astonished  Seld  to 
follow.  On  dismissing  his  chancellor  at  the  door  he  playfully 
remarked :  "  You  will  remember  that  the  last  act  of  the  Emperor 
Charles,  in  whose  service  you  have  passed  so  many  years,  was  to 
become  in  turn  your  servant."    • 

It  was  not  till  February  1558  that  the  Electors  and  Princes  of 
the  empire  met  at  Frankfort  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Oraoge  the  act  of  Charles's  abdication.     The  accession  of 

»  "E  il  re  Filippo  la  stessa  imagine      ghUterra,  ap.  Ranke,  Fur^ten  und  rdlkcr, 
dell'  imperatore  suo  padre  —  ma  di  mi-      B.  L  S.  114. 
nore  statura." — Micheli,  Belatione  d!ln- 
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Ferdinand  was  not  disi^reeable  to  them;  and  they  seized  the 
occasion  to  require  from  him  a  capitulation,  in  which  he  engaged 
to  observe  the  religious  peace  as  well  as  the  public  peace,  or 
Laiidfriedef  as  established  in  1555.     Ferdinand  swore  to  observe 
this  capitulation,  in  the  Electoral  Chapel  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Church,  March  14th  1558  ;  whereupon  the  Elector  Joachim  11.  of 
Brandenburg,  as  arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire,  placed  upon  his 
head  the  golden  crown.     The  other  ceremonies  of  installation  were 
completed  on  a  stage  erected  before  the  choir;  Seld  read  aloud 
the  act  of  abdication,  after  which  King  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed 
Roman  Emperor  elect      The  religious  service  which  concluded 
the  solemnity  was  so  contrived  that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
might  join  in  it     Pope  Paul  IY.,  when  he  first  learnt  the  intention 
of  Charles  V.  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  crown  (1556),  had  declared 
in  full  Consistory  that  he  had  no  right  to  take  such  a  step  without 
the  consent  of  the  Holy  See ;  moreover  that  he  was  iTnpoa  mends, 
and  that  some  of  the  Electors  were  heretics;  and  Paul  further 
announced  that  he  would  neither  recognise  the  abdication  nor  the 
successor  nominated  by  Charles.**    Accordingly,  when  Ferdinand 
in  April  1558  sent  his  grand-chamberlain  Don  Martin  Gusman  to 
Home  to  notify  to  the  Pontiff  his  accession  to  the  empire,  and  his 
desire  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  his  Holiness, 
Paul  hastily  refused  to  give  audience  to  the  ambassador,  who  was 
compelled  to  remain  at  Tivoli ;  and  he  reproached  the  new  Emperor 
with  his  presumption  in  assuming  that  title  without  the  permission 
of  the  Holy  See ;  which,  as  it  alone  enjoyed  the  right  of  deposing 
emperors,  so  by  a  necessary  consequence  was  the  only  power  that 
could  receive  and  sanction  their  abdication.    He  added  that  Ferdi- 
nand by  granting  to  the  Protestants  an  advantageous  peace  had 
disqualified  himself  for  the  Imperial  sceptre ;  and  he  concluded  by 
ordering  that  Prince  to  resign  it,  and  to  submit  himself  implicitly 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Holy  See.     The  cardinals  sup- 
ported this  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  assert,  under  very  altered 
circumstances,  these  almost  obsolete  pretensions.    The  Consistory 
declared  all  that  had  been  done  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  null  and 
^oid,  because  heretics  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  who,  by 
their  defection  from  the  true  Church,  had  lost  all  power  as  well  as 
grace ;  and  they  required  that  Ferdinand  should  not  only  submit 
himself  to  the  Pope's  award,  but  also  that  he  should  do  penance, 
and  instead  of  sending  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  should  despatch  an 
advocate  to  plead  his  cause.  Philip  II.  in  vain  interfered  to  procure 

"  Letter  of  CazdiBal  da  Bellay  in  Bibier,  t  iL  p.  623  sqq. 
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an  audience  for  Gaisman,  who  was  obliged  to  return  with  this 
vexatious  answer^  after  entering  a  protest  against  it.  The  Pope, 
however,  by  insisting  on  these  pretensions  only  injured  himself. 
As  Ferdinand,  for  fear  of  the  Protestant  princes,  could  not  admit 
them,  he  assumed,  like  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  the  title  of 
Boman  Emperor  Elect,  which  was  recognised  by  all  the  European 
sovereigns  except  Paul ;  and  from  this  period  a  coronation  by  the 
Pope  was  no  longer  contemplated. 

Germany  on  the  whole  must  be  said  to  have  suffered  by  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  The  Imperial  fiefs  of  Italy,  for  which  so  much 
German  blood  had  been  shed,  were  handed  over  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  while  the  border  towns  of  Lorraine  were  irrecoverably  lost 
by  the  fortune  of  war.  The  Netherlands,  it  is  true,  had  nominally 
become  a  circle  of  the  empire,  but  in  their  internal  administration 
they  were  entirely  independent  of  the  Imperial  government. 

The  delay  of  Charles  in  the  Netherlands  incidentally  contributed 
to  bring  about  a  truce  between  his  son  and  the  King  of  France. 
The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1555  had  not  been 
marked  by  any  events  worth  relating,  except  perhaps  the  attempt 
of  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars  at  Metz  to  betray  that  town  to 
the  Imperialists.  The  conspiracy  was,  however,  discovered  by 
Vieilleville  on  the  very  eve  of  its  execution,  and  the  whole  of  the 
monks,  with  the  exception  of  six  of  the  youngest,  were  condemned 
to  death.  In  Mayan  ineffectual  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore 
peace.  The  French  and  Imperial  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at 
Marcq,  in  the  department  of  Calais,  whither  Queen  Mary  des- 
patched as  mediators.  Cardinal  Pole,  Bishop  Gardiner,  now  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  the  Lords  Arundel  and  Paget ;  but*  as  neither 
of  the  sovereigns  was  disposed  to  relax  in  the  smallest  tittle  of  his 
pretensions,  nothing  could  be  effected.  Early  in  1556  the  efforts 
of  Charles  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  were  attended  with  more 
success.  Negociations  were  opened  at  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray, 
and  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  Philip  by 
Count  Lalaing,  and  on  that  of  Henry  II.  by  the  Admiral  Gaspard 
de  Coligni,  nephew  of  Montmorenci.  The  Constable  had  steveral 
reasons  for  desiring  peace.  He  distrusted  his  own  military  talents, 
and  was  envious  of  the  Guises,  who,  he  feared,  would  reap  all  the 
glory  from  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  also  ardently  wished 
for  the  liberation  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  now  some  years 
a  prisoner.  Henry  II.  at  first  hesitated  to  assent  to  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  truce,  as  being  at  variance  with  the  treaty  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  which  had  been  effected 
imder  the  influence  of  the  Guises.     But  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
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who  had  n^ociated  that  treaty^  was  absent  at  Borne ;  and  Henry, 
who  commonly  listened  to  the  last  advice,  was  persuaded  by  Mont-* 
morenci,  an  opponent  from  the  first  of  the  alliance  with  Paul,  to 
agree  to  the  terms  proposed*  A  truce  was  accordingly  signed, 
February  5th  1556,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  on  the  basis  of  uti 
poaaidetia*  Such  a  truce  was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  Henry, 
since  it  gave  him  possession  not  only  of  the  territories  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  but  also  of  his  acquisitions  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine, 
namely,  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun.  Yet,  such  was  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  Charles  eagerly  closed  with  the 
terms;  and  Philip,  though  dissatisfied  and  reluctant,  did  not 
presume  to  oppose  his  father's  will. 

Although  Paul  IV.  had  been  included  in  this  truce  he  was  highly 
surprised  and  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  it.  It  was  also  a  severe 
check  to  the  policy  of  the  Guises,  who  had  hitherto  directed  the 
French  King,  and  who,  building  their  hopes  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Pontiff,  had  formed  some  audacious  schemes  for  their  own 
benefit  in  Italy.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  truce  of  Vaucelles, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  concluded  at  Rome  a  treaty  with 
Paul  (December  16th  1555),  by  which  the  French  King,  in  whose 
name  it  was  made,  engaged  to  take  the  Caraffa  family  under  his 
protection ;  and  Paul  and  Henry  agreed  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
with  a  considerable  army,  either  in  Naples,  Tuscany,  or  Lombardy, 
as  well  as  to  expel  Duke  Cosmo  and  re-establish  the  republic  at 
Florence*  The  Pope  engaged  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Naples 
to  one  of  the  French  King's  sons,  provided,  however,  that  it 
should  in  no  case  be  united  with  France. 

Under  this  treaty,  which  appeared  to  forward  only  the  national 
interests  of  France,  the  Guises  had  concealed  and  promoted  the 
objects  of  their  own  personal  ambition.  In  the  general  confusion 
of  Italy,  Duke  Francis  hoped  to  find  a  chance  of  seizing  the 
Neapolitan  sceptre,  which  he  claimed  as  representative  of  the 
House  of  Anjou ;  and  though  the  treaty  vaguely  promised  that 
kingdom  to  one  of  the  French  King's  sons,  yet  the  feeble  health 
of  Henry's  children  seemed  to  flatter  Guise  with  no  remote  pros- 
pect of  the  succession.  The  Cardinal  of  I(Orraine,  on  the  other 
Iiand,  was  aspiring  to  the  tiara ;  and  as  the  advanced  age  of  Paul 
promised  a  speedy  vacancy  of  the  pontifical  throne,  the  presence 
of  the  French  armies  would  in  that  event  prove  of  wonderful 
efficacy  in  influencing  the  decision  of  the  conclave. 

There  is  no  more  striking  instance  than  Paul  IV.  of  how  much 
pride,  violence,  and  ambition  may  lurk  a  whole  life  unsuspected 
under  a  monk's*cowl,  till  opportunity  may  call  these  passions  into 
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action.  He  had  already  raised  some  troops  when  he  heard  of  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  his  anger  eqnalled  his  disappointment. 
His  character,  however,  of  common  Father  of  the  faithful,  did  not 
allow  him  openly  to  oppose  the  peace,  especially  as  the  parties  to 
it  appeared  to  have  consulted  his  interests.  Nay,  he  even  pre- 
tended anxiety  to  convert  the  truce  into  a  perpetual  peace ;  but 
under  this  pretext  he  only  sought  the  opportunity  to  undo  it.  With 
this  view  he  despatched  Cardinal  Bebiba  as  his  nuncio  to  mediate  at 
Brussels,  but  instructed  him  to  protract  his  journey  thither,  while^  on 
the  other  hand,  he  sent  his  nephew.  Cardinal  CarafFa,  in  all  haste  to 
Paris,  with  secret  instructions  which  were  quite  at  variance  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  his  mission.  At  his  first  interview  with  Henry  II. 
at  Fontainebleau,  Caraffa  presented  to  him  a  sword  consecrated 
by  the  Pope.  The  King  received  it  on  his  knees  from  the  seated 
legate,  who  intreated  him  to  use  the  holy  weapon  in  defence  of  the 
Pope ;  and  in  order  that  Henry  might  not  plead  any  scruples  as  to 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  truce,  Caraffa  had  come  ready 
provided  with  an  absolution  from  it.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  legate ;  and  Henry  being  pressed  by 
the  Guises,  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  and  even  by  the  Queen 
herself,  the  enemy  of  that  branch  of  her  family  which  reigned  at 
Florence,  concluded,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Montmorenci 
and  his  nephews,  as  well  as  of  his  wisest  councillors,  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Pope.  War  was  decided  upon,  and  Marillac,  Archbishop 
of  Vienne,  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  time,  was  employed 
to  justify  this  perfidious  breach  of  faith  by  a  paper  in  whidi  he 
imputed  all  sorts  of  plots,  and  even  the  use  of  poison*^,  to  Em- 
manuel Philibert  and  the  other  ministers  of  Philip  11. 

The  impetuous  Paul,  who  considered  himself  as  nothing  less 
than  a  God  upon  earth,  and  regarded  all  opposition  to  his  com* 
mands  as  impiety  as  well  as  rebellion^,  had  thrown  off  the  mask 
even  before  he  learnt  the  decision  of  the  French  King.  He  re- 
called his  nuncio  Sebiba,  who  had  not  yet  reached  Brussels ;  he 
cited  before  him  Charles  V.  as  Emperor,  and  Philip  as  King  of 
Naples,  for  having  failed  in  their  duty  as  feudatories  of  the  Holy 
See,  by  the  protection  which  they  accorded  to  the  Colonna  family 
(July  27th),  whom  he  had  excommunicated,  and  given  the  duke* 
dom  of  Paliano  and  the  marquisate  of  Montebello,  which  belonged 
to  members  of  that  family,  to  two  of  his  nephews ;  he  imprisoned 

**  Upon  the  Duke  of  Bonilbn,  loii-in*  ligion  trte  austiro, — est  devena  nonveaa 

law  of  Diana.  gendanne  soadain  qu'il  a  esU  appell^  4 

"  "Le  Pape,  ^ni  d^s  le  temps  de  sa  U  Papaut^."— -  JX^re»  d'Etienne  Paac^mer, 

jttiiB60se  aToit  fiut  cont«naiiee  d'one  re-  Ut.  iy.  Lett  i. 
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the  Spanish  envoy  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  nay,  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  order  the  suspension  of  divine  service  in-  Spain.^  This 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  bigoted  an8  superstitions  Philip,  as  thd 
Spanish  ecclesiastics,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  had  im- 
pressed him  with  a  great  veneration  for  the  Holy  See,  whose 
attacks  he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  resist  The  Duke  of 
Alva  published  at  Naples,  where  he  was  Viceroy,  a  sort  of  counter- 
manifesto  s^ainst  the  Pope  (August  21st),  in  which,  though  couched 
in  very  respectful  language,  he  recapitulated  all  the  injuries 
which  his  master  had  received  from  the  See  of  Bome.  Philip 
and  his  father  had  indeed  conciliated  the  House  of  Famese,  and 
seduced  them  from  the  alliance  of  France  and  the  Pope,  as 
soon  as  they  learnt  the  secret  league  between  those  two  powers. 
Charles  V.  reconciled  himself  with  his  son-in-law  Ottavio  Famese ; 
Philip  restored  Piaceiiza  to  Ottavio,  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
castle,  and  added  the  gift  of  Novara;  he  also  reinstated  the 
Cardinal  Famese  in  the  Sicilian  Archbishopric  of  Montreale ;  and 
Fiance  exclaimed  loudly,  but  in  vain,  against  Italian  ingratitude. 
Philip  had  also  sought  to  make  the  Grrand-Duke  of  Florence  his 
ally,  who,  however,  resolved  to  remain  neutral. 

It  was  not  before  he  had  consulted  the  theologians  of  Alcal&, 
Salamanca,  Yalladolid,  and  even  of  some  of  the  Flemish  and 
Italian  schools,  that  Philip  ventured  to  make  open  war  upon  the 
Pope,  although  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  his  side,  so  far 
from  feeling  any  religious  compunctions,  endeavoured  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  infidel  Turks.^*  When  all  other  means  had 
failed,  Alva  at  length  invaded  the  Papal  territories,  overran  the 
Campagna,  and  appeared  at  the  very  gates  of  Bome.  In  this  war 
Alva  diq)layed  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  temper,  though  he  con- 
ducted it  in  the  spirit  of  a  devout  Catholic.  Whenever  he  entered 
a  Papal  town,  he  caused  the  arms  of  the  Sacred  Collie  to  be  hung 
^p  in  one  of  the  principal  churches,  with  a  placard  announcing 
that  he  held  the  place  only  till  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff;  and 
he  might  have  entered  Bome  itself  without  much  difficulty,  but 
for  the  reverence  which  he  felt  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Paul,  who 
^^pected  the  assistance  of  the  French,  now  began  to  amuse  him 
^th  negociations,  and  in  November  a  truce  of  forty  days  was 
<»ucluded.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  in  a  rigorous  season, 
the  Duke  of  Cruise  passed  the  Alps  with  a  considerable  army.  His 
^tary  talents  had  induced  many  of  the  French  nobility  to 
aooompany  him,  to  be  the  spectators  of  the  great  things  which  he 

*  8«6  Dupateh.  of  Bishop  ol  Lodera  to  Henry  II.,  Jan.  5th  1567,  in  Ribier, 
^•"•^674. 
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would  achieve.     Guise  might  now  have  accomplished  the  conquest 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  which  lay  at  his  mercy ;  both  JVIilaa 
and  ^enna  stretched  out  their  arms  to  him ;  Duke  Cosmo  implored 
that  his  neutrality  might  be  respected.     But  Guise,  as  we   have 
already  explained,  had  other  schemes,  to  which  he  postponed  the 
advice  of  his  generals  and  the  interests  of  France.     As  Paul,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  many  pai-tisans  in  the  Abruzzi,  was  pressing 
for  his  presence  in  that  quarter.  Guise  directed  his  march   hy 
Bologna  into  the  March  of  Ancona.     Instead  of  the  promised 
succours,  he  found,  however,  nothing  but  vain  excuses;  and  he 
posted  to  Some  to  expostulate  with  the  Pope.     Here  he  succeeded 
no  better  with  regard  to  the  means  of  the  campaign ;  but  he  per- 
suaded Paul  to  create  ten  new  cardinals,  three  of  whom  were 
French*®,  and  he  thus  strengthened  his  brother's  prospect  of  the 
tiara.    After  wasting  a  month  at  Bome,  abandoned  to  licentious 
pleasures**,  Guise  penetrated  with  his  army  into  the  Abruzzi.    His 
plan  of  the  campaign,  however,  was  anything  but  on  a  grand  scale. 
His  efforts  "were  frittered  away  in  little  rniserable  expeditions,  con- 
ducted in  the  most  barbarous  manner ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  general 
progress  of  civilisation,  war  seemed  only  to  have  acquired  more 
atrocity.     Having  taken  Campli  by  assault.  Guise  allowed  all  the 
inhabitants  to  be  massacred.     The  consequence  was  that  the  little 
town  of  Civitella,  to  escape  the  same  fate,  made  the  most  obstinate 
resistance,  and  detained  the  French  army  several  weeks,  till  the 
approach  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  superior  forces  compelled 
Guise  to  raise  the  siege  (May  15th  1557).     The  two  armies  now 
manoeuvred  some  months  on  the  borders  of  the  Abruzzi  and  the 
March  of  Ancona*    There  were   marches  and   counter-marches, 
advances  and  retreats,  towns  invested  and  sieges  raised,  but  no 
serious  engagement.      Guise  was  involved  in  continual  disputes 
with  the  Papal  leaders.     One  day  at  table  he  accused  Antonio 
Caraffa,  Marquis  of  Montebello,  the  youngest  of  the  Pope's  nephews, 
of  robbing  his  soldiers,  and  threw  a  plate  at  his  head,  an  affront 
which  Paul  was  compelled  to  overlook.     A  new  invasion  of  the 
Gampagna  by  the  Colonnas  at  length  obliged  the  Pope  to  call 
Guise  to  his  assistance.     The  Duke  of  Alva  followed  the  French 
to  the  environs  of  Eome,  but  before  any  serious  action  could  take 
place.  Guise  was  recalled  by  Henry  II.,  who  directed  him  to  recross 

**  Ribier,  t  iL  p.  684 ;  BelcariuB,  llv.  sannes,  yierges  et  femmes  marines,  dont 

xxvii.  p.  896.  ce  gouffire  d'abominations  a  acconstom^  de 

'*  "  Le  Cardinal  de  Coraffe,  BC^^rat  8*il  fournir,  pour,  par  oe  temporisement,  at* 

en  f&t  oncques,  le  tint  tout  le  mois  de  traper  du  due  ae  Florence  400,000  ^lu." 

Mars  dedans  la  viUe  de  Bome,  Tentrete-  — Mm.  de  Vieilleville,  Ut,  tIL  ch,  1. 
nant  de  toutes  d^lices,  festins,  coorti- 
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the  Alps  as  quickly  as  possible  with  his  army  (August)^  as  his 

presence  was  urgently  required  in  France* 

When  Cruise  showed  the  order  for  his  recall  to  the  Pope,  Paul 
flew  into  a  transport  of  impotent  rage.     He  at  first  endeavoured  to 
detam  Cruise;   but  when   the   latter  insisted  upon   going,  Paul 
replied:  •* Begone,  then;  you  have  done  but  little  for  your  King) 
and  still  less  for  the  Church ;  for  your  own  honour,  nothing."    Paul 
was  now  compelled  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Alva.     As  it  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  Philip  II.  had  entered  into  the  war, 
the  Pope  did  not  find  the  negociations  very  difiScult ;  for  the  whole 
Rvstem  of  that  bigoted  monarch  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words : 
the  extinction   of  social   liberty  under  a  religious  and  political 
despotism,  in  which  the  latter,  in  appearance  at  least,  was  to  be 
subordinate   to  the  former*     Conferences  were   opened   at  Cavi 
between  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Cardinals  Fiora  and  Vitelli, 
which  led  to  a  peace  (September  1 4th);  the  principal  articles  of 
which  were,  that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
States  of  the. Church,  and  that  all  the  places  which  had  been  taken 
should  be  restored.     Paul  decUned  to  reinstate  the  Colonnas  in 
their  possessions,  but  agreed  that  their  claims  should  be  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  Venice*     In  a  preliminary  article  he  insisted  that 
Alva  should  repair  to  Borne  to  ask  pardon  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  sovereign  for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and 
to  receive  absolution  for  that  crime.     The  haughty  Spaniard  was 
forced  to  comply.     At  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican,  Alva  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  kissed,  with  real  or  simulated  veneration,  the  foot  of 
the  bitterest  and  most  inveterate  foe  of  his  sovereign  and  country* 
CJosmo  de'  Medici>  by  a  course  of  artful  policy,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining Sienna  in  satisfaction  of  the  sums  which  he  had  advanced 
to  the  Emperor.     By  the  reunion  of  Florence  and  Sienna  was 
formed  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany** ;  but  some  maritime  places 
'Were  reserved,  which  the  Spaniards  held  till  the  French  Bevolution. 
From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.     The 
French  had  grown  tired   of   their  unsuccessful   efforts  in  that 
country;   the  equilibrium  of  Europe  had  been  in  great  degree 
restored  by  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  and  consequent  division 
of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  monarchs  were  beginning  to  disappear  a  while 

^  It  wan  no^  hoWpver,  till  1509  that  Han  IL  protested  AgahiBi  this  exercise  of 

Pope  Pius  V.  conferred  the  title  of  Grand-  Papal  power.    HeflTel.  t  ii.  p.  204.    Pius 

^e  on  Coemo,  by  a  Bull  dated  Aug.  crowned  Cosmo  next  year  at  Borne,  with 

27th.    He  was  to  rank  next  after  the  a  kingly  diadem, 
^e  of  SaToy.    The  Emperor  Maximi- 
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in  what  they  called  the  interests  of  religion,  but  which  in  reality 
they  considered  as  the  interests  of  their  thrones. 

In   France  the  return   of   Guise  was  awaited  with    anxiety. 
Henry  II.  had,  at  first,  pretended  that  he  had  not  violated  the  truce 
in  sending  an  army  into  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally  the 
Pope  when  attacked  by  the  Viceroy  of  Naples ;  but  this  excuse  was 
soon  belied  by  further  acts.     Admiral   Coligni,  now  governor  of 
Picardy,  was  directed  to  commence  hostilities  in  the  north ;  and 
after  an  abortive  attempt  to  surprise  Douai  (January  6th  1557)  he 
captured  and  burnt  Lens.     After  these  violations  of  the  truce,  war 
was  declared,  January  31st;  but  for  the  next  six  months  nothing 
of  importance  was  attempted  on  either  side.    During  this  period, 
however,  Philip  had  not  been  idle.     In  March  1557  he  repaired  to 
England,  in  the  government  of  which  country  he  exercised  a  secret 
but  considerable  influence.     The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Privy  Council  were    regularly  forwarded  to  him,  which   be 
returned  with  manuscript  notes ;  and  he  even  required  that  nothing 
whatever  should  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament  without  having 
been  first  seen  and  approved  of  by  him."    By  his  influence  over 
the  mind  of  Mary,  who,  in  spite  of  his   coldness  and  neglect, 
doated  on  him  with  the  most  extravagant  fondness,  he  prevailed 
on  her  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  her  council  and  of  the  nation^  and 
to  declare  war  against  France  (June  20th  1557) ;  and  levying  large 
sums  by  her  own  authority,  she  despatched  an  army  of  10,000  men 
into  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
These  forces  joined  Philip's  army  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which 
now  numbered  upwards  of   50,000  men.    Meanwhile,  little  had 
been  done  to  recruit  the  French  army.     In  spite  of  its  almost 
constant  wars,  France  seemed  to  grow  every  day  less  military. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  Gascons,  the  best  part  of  Henry's 
troops  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Germans ;  the  ban  and  arridre* 
ban  had  been  called  out,  but  assembled  slowly  and  reluctantly;  the 
flower  of  the  veteran  bands  was  in  Italy  with  Guise  and  Brissac 

In  July,  Emmanuel  Philibert  was  in  motion.  After  threatening 
Champagne  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  right  and  invested  St* 
Quentin.  At  great  risk,  Coligni  succeeded  in  throwing  himself 
into  the  town  with  a  small  body  of  troops  on  the  night  of  the  2nd 
of  August,  and  thus  revived  the  spirits  of  the  garrison.  Mont- 
morenci,  who  had  advanced  with  the  French  army  as  far  as  La 
F^re,  ordered  d'Andelot,  Coligni's  brother  and  his  successor  in  the 
command  of  the  French  infantry,  to  force  his  way  into  the  town 

* 

"  Tjrtler,  England  under  Edward  VL  and  Mary,  toL  ii.  p.  48i. 
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with  2000  men ;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.     In  a  second 

attempt,  covered  by  Montmorend  with  a  rash  and  unexpected 

audacity,  who^  holding  cheap  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 

Duke   of  Savoy,  made  a  demonstration  with  his  whole  army, 

d'Andelot  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  town  with  500  men. 

But  this  small  success  was  purchased  with  a  signal  and  disastrous 

defeat.     Montmorenci  had  neglected  to  secure  the  road  by  which 

the  enemy  might  penetrate  to  his  rear ;  and  as  he  was  withdrawing 

his  forces  after  the  success  of  his  manoduvre,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 

ordered  large  masses  of  cavaliy,  gallantly  led  by  Count  Egmont, 

to  cross  the  Somme  and  precipitate  themselves  on  the  retreating 

columns  of  the  French.    In  a  moment  they  were  overthrown  and 

dispersed.     The  Duke  d'Enghien,  brother  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 

and  several  other  chiefs,  were  slain ;  Montmorenci  himself,  and  his 

youthful  son,  De  Montberon,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  Duke 

of  Longueville,  the  Marshal  St.  Andr^,  together  with  many  other 

persons  of  distinction,  were  made  prisoners.     After  overthrowing 

the  gendarrrieriey  the  victors  attacked  the  French  infantry,  who 

were  broken  and  dispersed,  and  either  cut  to  pieces  or  driven  away 

prisoners,  like  flocks  of  sheep.   It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Duke 

of  Nevers  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  succeeded  in  regaining  La  F^e 

with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  whilst  Fran9ois  de  Montmorenci,  the 

Constable's  eldest  son,  escaped  in  another  direction. 

All  seemed  lost  for  France.    The  only  army  on  which  it  relied 
for  defence  was  almost  annihilated,  its  commander  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.   Paris  trembled  for  its  safety;  and  some  of  the  courtiers 
already  talked  of  removing  to  Orleans.     But  France  was  saved  by 
Philip  himself,  who,  at  the  news  of  the  victory,  hastened  from 
Cambrai  to  the  camp  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
from  reaping  its  fruits.     The  battle  of  St.  Quentin  was  fought  on 
St  Laurence's  Day  (August  IQth),  and  Philip  determined  to  com- 
memorate it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  bigotry  and  superstition. 
He  vowed  to  erect  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace  in  honour 
of  that  saint ;  their  form  was  to  be  the  appropriate  one  of  a  grid- 
iron, in  memory  of  Laurence's  martyrdom ;  and  after  twenty-two 
yeanf  labour  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  the 
Sscorial  rose  at  Madrid.   But  his  own  conduct  rendered  the  victory 
tmworthy  of  this  sumptuous  monument.     Philip  11.  had  all  the 
obstinacy  of  his  fietther,  without  his  talent  or  enterprise ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  ablest  generals, 
lie  forbade  the  army  to  push  on  for  Paris  till  St  Quentin  and  the, 
neighbouring  places  had  been  taken.   Coligni,  however,  obstinately 
defended  St.  Quentin  nearly  three  weeks.    At  last,  eleven  breache9 
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having  been  effected,  the  town  was  carried  by  assault^  August  27th, 
while  Philip  looked  on  from  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Coligni  was 
made  prisoner,  and  St.  Quentin,  which  as  an  entrepot  of  the  trade 
between  France  and  the  Netherlands,  possessed  considerable  wealth, 
was  abandoned  to  pillage.  The  Spaniards  then  took  Ham,  Noyon, 
and  Ghauni.  But  the  time  thus  lost  proved  fatal  to  the  main 
enterprise.  The  English,  with  whom  the  war  was  unpopular, 
insisted  on  going  home ;  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  dismiss  them  for 
fear  of  worse  consequences ;  while  the  Germans,  who  were  badly 
paid,  mutinied  and  deserted  in  great  numbers*  On  the  other  hand 
the  French  had  time  to  repair  their  losses,  and  Henry  IL,  as  ah-eady 
related,  summoned  Guise  to  return  from  Italy.  Charles,  who  m  the 
bosom  of  his  retirement  had  received  the  news  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  victory  early  in  September,  was  calculating  that  his  son 
must  be  already  at  Paris ;  instead  of  which,  Philip,  before  the 
middle  of  October,  had  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  ordered 
part  of  his  army  to  be  dismissed,  and  put  the  remainder  into  winter-* 
quarters. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  army  and  the  captivity  of  Montmo- 
renci,  were  destined  to  compensate  Guise  for  the  ill  success  of  his 
Italian  expedition.  He  was  received  with  acclamation  in  France. 
The  King  bestowed  upon  him  new  honours  and  dignities,  and 
named  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  a  post  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  power  almost  regal.  Henry  II.  thus  made  a 
plain  and  public  declaration  of  his  own  incapacity  to  reign.  Guise's 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  obtained  the  administration 
of  the  interior  and  of  the  finances ;  the  third  brother  commanded 
the  galleys ;  another  was  destined  to  replace  Brissac  in  Piedmont* 
The  Cardinal  of  Guise  alone  was  without  ambition,  and  distin- 
guished only  by  his  dissoluteness,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  Cardinal  des  Bouteilles."  In  short,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Constable,  the  Guise  family  reigned  in  the  name  of  Henry  IL 

The  t)uke  of  Guise  hastened  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  north,  and,  although  the  winter  had  set  in,  he  resolved  on 
commencing  operations.  But  he  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  St.  Quentin,  or  to  enter  on  a  winter  campaign  in  a 
country  that  was  already  exhausted.  He  despatched  the  Duke  of 
Nevers  with  a  strong  division  towards  the  Meuse,  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Luxembourg,  but  with  orders 
to  turn  suddenly  to  the  west  and  join  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  on  the  coast  of  Picardy.  When  the  junction  was  effected, 
the  French  army  imexpectedly  presented  itself  before  Calais 
(January  1st  1558). 
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The  surprise  of  that  place  had  been  long  meditated.  In  the 
preceding  November,  Marshal  Strozzi  accompanied  by  an  engineer 
had  entered  the  town  in  disguise,  and  observed  the  insufficient  pre- 
cautions which  had  been  taken  for  its  defence.  Indeed,  the  English 
deemed  it  impregnable"* ;  and  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  sur- 
rounding marshes  were  overflowed,  they  were  accustomed,  out  of  a 
false  economy,  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  now 
only  500  men.  Of  this  practice  Lord  Wentworth,  the  commandant, 
had  complained  in  vain ;  the  Privy  Council  replied  to  his  remon- 
sti-ances  that  at  that  season  they  could  defend  the  place  with  their 
white  rods. 

Calais  was  protected  by  two  forts :  that  of  Newnham  bridge,  or 
NiouUai,  which  commanded  the  only  causeway  through  the  marshes 
on  the  land  side ;  and  that  of  Bisbank  towards  the  sea,  which  pro- 
tected the  port.     The  French  having  carried  by  a  coup  de  main 
the  little  battery  of  St.  Agatha,  which  formed  a  sort  of  outpost  to 
the  fort  of  Newnham  bridge,  one  part  of  their  army  sat  down 
before  the  latter,  while  the  rest,  filing  to  the  left,  took  up  a  position 
before  fiisbank.     Both  these  forts  were  taken  the  first  day  the 
batteries  of  the  French  opened  upon  them  (January  3rd).    The 
town  itself  was  then  bombarded  during  three  days.     On  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  January,  Guise  himself  led  at  low  tide  a  chosen 
body  across  the  harbour,  the  water  reaching  to  their  waists,  and 
carried  the  ca^le  by  assault;  nor  could  the  English  with  all  their 
efforts  succeed  in  recapturing  it.     Lord  Wentworth  now  found  it 
necessary  to  capitulate ;  the  inhabitants  obtained  leave  to  retire 
with  their  property,  but  all  the  cannon  and  warlike  stores  were 
surrendered.     Guines  was  next  invested  and  taken  January  21st. 
Thus  were  the  English  finally  deprived  of  every  foot  of  land  in 
France,  after  holding  Calais,  the  fruit  of  Edward  III.'s  victory  at 
Crecy,  more  than  two  centuries.     Its  loss  occasioned  the  greatest 
discontent  in  England :  for  this  irreparable  disgrace  was  the  only 
fruit  of  the  needless  and  unpopular  war  in  which  Mary  had  in- 
volved the  country.     The  Queen  herself  was  overwhelmed  with 
confiision  and  remorse  at  so  unexpected  a  blow;  and  was  often 
heard  to  say,  that  if  her  heart  were  opened  after  her  death  the 
name  of  Calais  would  be  fotmd  engraved  upon  it.     On  the  other 
Wd  this  achievement  saved  the  reputation  of  Guise,  and  more 


**  They  had  inscribed  over  one  of  the  Qnand  le  fer  on  le  plomb  nagera  comma 

P^  the  following  conplet :  —  li^ge." 

"  ^  flera  Tnusemblable  qne  Calais  on  as-  Be  BoniU^  Hut.  dea  Dtics  de  Guise,  ap. 

si^,  Martin,  t  yiii.  p.  460. 
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than  counterpoised  in  the  minds  of  the  French  the  memory  of 
their  defeat  at  St.  Quentin. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Guises  was  soon  after  fiirther 
increased  by  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  Francis  with  their  niece 
the  yoiing  Queen  of  Scots  (April  24th  1558).  Francis  waa  then 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  whilst  Mary,  who  had  been  educate! 
in  France,  was  in  her  sixteenth  year.  A  few  days  before  the  Guises 
had  made  their  niece  sign  two  secret  acts,  by  one  of  ^vrhich, 
in  the  event  of  her  death  without  children,  she  bequeathed 
her  kingdom  to  be  inviolably  united  with  that  of  France ;  by  the 
other  she  abandoned  the  revenues  of  Scotland  to  Henry  IL  till  he 
should  have  ibeen  repaid  a  million  crowns  expended  in  succouring 
that  country.  Yet  in  her  marriage  contract,  Mary  and  her  youth- 
ful husband  were  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws,  the  liberty, 
and  the  independence  of  Scotland  I  Such  was  the  early  initiation 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  into  that  course  of  duplicity  and 
fraud  which  at  length  terminated  in  her  destruction.  From  this 
time  the  Court  of  France  gave  the  Dauphin  the  title  of  King  of 
Scotland,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  a  numerous  party,  who  feared  that  their  country 
would  become  a  mere  province  of  France. 

In  May  some  conferences  were  held  with  a  view  to  peace  at 
MarcoiDg  near  Cambray,  between  the  Cardinal  of. Lorraine  and 
Granvella,  Bishop  of  Arras,  now  chief  minister  of  Philip  II.,  as  he 
had  before  been  of  Charles  V.     The  pretensions  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  were  too  haughty  to  admit  of  an  immediate  accommo- 
dation ;  but  the  two.  churchmen  here  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
league  against  heresy  destined  in  time  to  bear  its  fruits.     In  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  Granvella  denounced  to  the  cardinal  as  followers  of 
the  new  doctrines  the  nephews  of  the  Constable ;  a  fact  which  he 
had  discovered  from  an  intercepted  letter,  as  well  as  some  Genevese 
books,  which  d'Andelot  had  endeavoured  to  convey  to  his  captive 
brother,  the  Admiral  Coligni.     The  Duke  of  Guise  having  repre- 
sented to  the  French   King  that  he  could  not  hope  to  prosper 
in  his  campaign  if  a  heretic  remained  in  command  of  the  French 
infantry,  Henry  sent  for  d'Andelot  and  interrogated  him  as  to 
his  opinions  concerning  the  mass.     The  blunt  and  honest  soldier 
was  not  the  man  to  disguise  his  opinions.     "  There  is,"  he  cried, 
**  but  one  sacrifice  made   once  for  all,  that  of  our   Lord   Jesus 
Christ ;  and  to  make  of  the  mass  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  is  detestable  and  abominable."   At  these  words 
Henry  could  no  longer  control  his  anger,  and  snatching  up  a  plate, 
he  hurled  it  at  d'Andelot's  head,  which  it  missed,  and  struck  the 
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Danpfain.  The  King  then  clapped  bis  hand  on  his  sword,  but 
restraining  himself,  sent  d'Andelot  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Melun. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Gxiise  attained  his  end  by  getting  rid  of  one 
of  the  Constable's  family,  and  gave  the  post  of  colonel  of  the 
infantry  to  Montluc. 

The  conduct  of  the  campaign  of  1558  did  not  add  much  to  the 
military  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.     He  lost  his  time  in 
besieging  Thionville,  which  held  out  till  June  2nd ;  at  which  siege 
Peter  Strozzi,  the  Florentine  emigrant,  who  was  celebrated  as  an 
engineer,  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball.    Cruise  next  took  Arlon  and 
threatened  Luxembourg;  but  his  dilatoriness  occasioned  a  disastrous 
reverse  to  the  French  arms  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   P^ul  de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais,  had  been  ordered  to 
operate  against  West  Flanders ;  and  counting  upon  being  joined 
by  Cruise  and  the  main  army  after  the  taking  of  Thionville,  he 
passed  the  Aa  which  separates  Flanders  from  the  district  of  Calais, 
with  10,000  or   12,000  men,  leaving   Gravelines  unreduced  be- 
hind him.     He  took  Mardyck,   and  having  carried  Dunkirk  by 
assault,  was  marching  upon  Nieuport,  when  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  Count  d^Egmont  with  an  army  of  some  15,000 
men,  induced  him  to  retreat.     He  contrived  to  repass  the  Aa  at  low 
water,  when  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  enemy  who  had 
crossed  the  river  higher  up.     An  engagement  ensued  (July  13th) 
on  the  downs,  or  sandy  hillocks  which  border  that  coast,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  ten  English  vessels  that  were  cruising  in  the  neigb- 
hourhood,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  cannonade,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Aa  and  directed  their  fire  on  the  French  flank.    The 
slaughter  was  dreadful.     The  French  were  thrown  into  a  disorderly 
rout ;  De  Termes  himself,  with  a  great  many  officers^  was  taken 
prisoner ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  French  soldiers  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Flemish  peasantry,  who  were  enraged  at  the  devasta- 
tion they  had  committed. 

The  Duke  of  G-uise  was  now  obliged  to  hasten  into  Picardy,  and 
with  the  main  French  army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  took 
up  a  position  so  as  to  cover  Corbie  and  Amiens,  threatened  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  with  an  army  equal  to  that  of  the  French  had 
established  himself  on  the  river  Authie.  As  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  had  joined  their  respective  camps,  some  great 
and  decisive  action  was  every  day  expected ;  yet  both  armies  re- 
mained watching  each  other  without  coming  to  an  engagement. 
Meanwhile  some  unofficial  overtures  for  a  peace  had  been  made 
between  the  Constable  and  the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  who  were 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  ministers  of  Philip  H.     Montmorenci 
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was  naturally  desirous  of  peace  at  any  price ;  for  while  he  was  a 
captive  the  Guises  were  supplanting  him  at  court.     The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  however,  had  imprudently  offended  the  Duchess  of 
Valentinois,  who  still  retained  great  influence  over  the  King,  and 
who  now  threw  her  weight  into  Montmorenci's  scale ;  whilst  Heniy 
himself  not  unjustly  imputed  the  loss  of  the  campaign  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Duke  of  Guise.     The  Constable  having  obtained  a 
short  oong4  on  parole,  confirmed  the  French  King*s  impressions  in 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  him  at  the  camp ;  when  Henry  showed 
him  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of  favour  then  customary  among 
princes  by  allowing  him  to  share  the  royal  bed.     Under  these 
circumstances  conferences  were  opened  at  the  abbey  of  Cercamp, 
October  15th,  but  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  tljp  English 
Queen,  November  17th  1558,  an  event  which  placed  the  interests 
of  Philip  II.  in  quite  a  new  position.     When  the  congress  was  re- 
opened at  Cateau-Cambresis  early  in  February  1559,  the  Spanish 
monarch  had  discovered  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  obtaining 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  whom  he  had  made  offers  of  marriage ;  and  therefore 
though  his  general  political  interests  still  drew  him  towards  that 
country,  he  ceased  to  insist,  as  he  had  previously  done,  on  the 
restitution  of  Calais.'*   The  sagacity  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  her  minister 
Cecil,  perceived  how  difficult  would  be  the  recovery  of  that  ancient 
possession,  and  she  therefore   contented  herself  with  conditions 
which  might  tend  in  some  degree  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings 
of  national  pride  at  its  loss.     In  the  treaty  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  signed  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  April  2nd  1559,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  King  of  France  should  hold  Calais  for  eight 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  it  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Queen  of  England ;  failing  which,  France  was  to  pay  500,000 
crowns ;  a  forfeit,  however,  which  was  not  to  abrogate  the  English 
claim.     It  was  sufficiently  plain  that  restitution  would  never  be 
demanded ;  nor  can  this  abandonment  of  a  place,  which  offered  a 
continual  temptation  for  plunging  into  a  war  with  France,  be  con- 
sidered as  any  real  loss  to  the  English  nation.*® 

The  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  between  France  and  Spain, 
was  signed  on  the  following  day  (April  3rd).  It  was  principally 
founded  on  a  double  marriage,  namely,  between  Philip  II.  him- 

•»  The  Duke  of  Alva,  the  chief  Spanish  session  both  of  Dorer  and  Calais.    Rus- 

Commissioner,  had  favoured  the  claims  tant,  IlisL  del  Duque  tT Alva^  ap.  Lingard, 

of  France  with  regard  to  Calais;  being  Hist  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  20. 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  ■•  Bumont,  t.  v.  pt  i.  p.  29  sqq.    Cf. 

of  Spain  and   Flanders    that   England  Forbes,  Ftdl  View,  ^c,  p.  68. 
should  command  the  Strait  by  the  pos- 
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self,  and  Elizabeth  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  King,  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  previously  been  destined  for  Philip's 
son,  Don  Carlos ;  and  another  between  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  Margaret  of  France,  sister  of  Henry  II.     The  two 
contracting  monarohs  engaged  that  they  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a  general  council  to  heal  the  dissensions  of  the  Church; 
nearly  all  the  conquests  of  both  parties  on  the  French  and  Flemish 
frontiers  were  mutually  restored;   the  French  surrendered  their 
acquisitions  in  Corsica  to  the  Genoese,  and  abandoned  the  republic 
of  Sienna  as  they  had  before  abaudoned  that  of  Florence,  stipu- 
lating, however,  an  amnesty  for  the  Corsicans  and  Siennese.     The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  upon  his  marriage,  was  to   be  reinstated  in  his 
dominions,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Turin,  Pignerol, 
Cbieri,  Chivasso  and  Villanova  d'Asti,  which  were  to  be  held  by 
Henry  till  his  claims  as  heir  of  his  grandmother,  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
should  have  been  decided  by  arbitration.*^     These  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles.      With  regard  to  the  Empire,  Ferdinand  had  de- 
manded in  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (February  1359),  the  restitution 
of  Metz,   Toul,   and  Verdun.     But  Ferdinand   was  weak.     His 
hereditary  dominions  were  menaced    by  the   Ttu-ks;  he  was  ill 
supported  by  his  ne|)hew  Philip;   and  he  ended  by  letting  the 
French  ambassadors  know,  that  in  spite  of  his  public  protest  he 
should  not  go  to  war  for  the  three  bishoprics.** 

While  these  negociations  were  pending,  the  great  sovereign  who 
had  been  for  so  many  years  the  leading  character  on  the  political 
scene,  had  expired.  Charles  V.,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
sailed  from  Zealand  for  Spain,  September  17th  1556.  He  had 
lingered  a  few  days  at  Ghent,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  of  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  his  childhood ;  but  he  declined  a  pressing 
invitation  of  his  daughter-in-law.  Queen  Mary,  to  visit  England  on 
his  way.  He  landed  at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
of  eleven  days ;  whence  he  proceeded  towards  the  convent  of  Yuste 
near  Placentia  in  Estramadura,  which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  His  journey  seems  to  have  been  protracted 
not  only  by  ill  health  but  also  by  want  of  money ;  a  neglect  which 
must  have  cut  Charles  to  the  quick,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  arisen,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  from  the  fault  of 
his  son  Philip.  At  Valladolid  he  took  leave  of  his  two  sisters,  the 
Dowager-Queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  whom  he  would  not 
permit  to  accompany  him  into  his  solitude.  He  arrived  in  No- 
vember at  Jarandilla,  about  two  leagues  from  Yuste,  where  he  took 

« 

"  Dunont,  t.  t.  pt  L  p.  84.  "  Belcarius,  lib.  xxTiii.  p.  919. 
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up  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  Count  Oropesa^  till  the  house  building 
for  him  at  Yuste  should  have  been  completed.  This  consitJtt-d 
of  eight  rooms  on  two  floors,  and  was  seated  in  a  little  vallev 
watered  by  a  brook  and  enclosed  by  well-wooded  hills.  It  ad- 
joined an  ancient  convent  of  Hieronymite  monks,  and  w§s  sur- 
rounded with  a  pleasant  garden,  which,  when  health  permitted, 
the  abdicated  Emperor  would  sometimes  cultivate  with  his  own 
hands.  There  was  a  communication  with  the  monastery,  and  a 
window  in  one  of  his  bedchambers  looked  into  the  chapel,  ao  that 
when  confined  by  sickness  he  could  still  participate  in  the  servic^e 
of  the  mass.  He  did  not,  however,  live,  as  some  writers  have 
asserted,  in  a  state  of  monastic  mortification.  His  apartment^ 
were  well,  nay,  magnificently  furnished ;  he  had  a  rich  wardrobe,  a 
valuable  service  of  plate,  a  choice  collection  of  paintings  ;  and  he 
indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  a  gluttonous  extent,  that 
was  very  detrimental  to  his  health.  He  had  no  objection  to  scourge 
his  back^^,  but  he  could  not  endure  to  punish  his  belly  by  fasting, 
from  which  mode  of  penance  he  procured  an  absolution.  He 
delighted  in  the  music  of  the  choir,  in  which  he  often  joined ;  for 
he  had  a  good  ear  as  well  as  a  sonorous  voice,  and  would  reprehend 
a  false  note  with  epithets  that  accorded  but  ill  with  the  devotional 
character  of  the  performance.  He  amused  his  leisure  hours  with 
mechanical  pursuits,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable  ingenuity, 
and  he  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and 
watches.  It  is  related  that  on  finding  he  could  not  make  all  his 
time-pieces  go  exactly  together,  he  exclaimed  against  his  own  folly 
in  attempting  to  cause  all  men  to  think  alike;  a  philosophical 
reflection  which  would  seem  incompatible  with  his  last  injunction 
to  his  successor  to  maintain  the  Inquisition,  did  we  not  know  that 
men  will  occasionally  give  a  transient  recognition  to  speculative 
truths,  which  nothing  can  induce  them  to  adopt  in  practice.  "VMien 
he  felt  his  end  approaching,  Charles  was  seized  with  a  melancholy 
whim,  which  had  in  it  a  touch  of  insanity.  He  resolved  to  cele- 
brate his  own  obsequies.  The  convent  chapel  was  hung  with 
black  and  lighted  with  numerous  tapers ;  in  the  centre  a  funereal 
trophy  was  supposed  to  contain  the  body  of  the  deceased  monarch : 
while  Charles  himself,  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  mingled 
vdth  the  monks  and  attendants  who  gathered  round  to  celebrate 
the  burial  service.^®     This  counterfeit  of  death  was  followed  in  a 

••  A  scourge,  stained  with  his  blood,  CAar/e«- Qm/w/,  but  is  accepted  by  Grachani 

was  preserved  with  veneration  by  Philip,  Stirling,  and  Pi^scott    The  circumstances 

and  by  him  bequeathed  to  his  son.  Pres-  of  it  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  narra- 

cott,  Philip  II.  vol.  i.  p.  252.  tire  9f  Bobertson,  taken  from  Gregorio 

*•  The  occurrence  of  this  tragical  farce  Leti. 
has  been  questioned  by  Mignet  in  his 
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few  weeks  by  it«  reality.  Soon  after  midniglit  on  the  21st  Sep- 
tember 15589  the  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set, 
yielded  to  the  common  fate  of  human  nature.^^ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose^  as  Bobertson  and  other  writers  have 
related,  that  Charles  did  not  concern  himself  with  business  in  ^is 
retreat.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  his  son,  and  his 
despatches  from  Yuste  to  Yalladolid  directed  the  policy  of  his 
daughter  Joanna;,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Philip  in  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  conducted  the  regency  of  Spain.  In  his  secluded 
abode,  he  even  sometimes  gave  audience  to  foreign  envoys.  He 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  French  campaign  of  1557,  as 
\7eU  as  in  that  in  Italy.  In  the  alarm  of  those  wars  Philip  de- 
spatched Buy  Cromez  to  Yuste  for  his  father^s  advice,  and  even 
entreated  him  to  resume  for  a  while  the  direction  of  aSairs.  Charles 
did  not  share  his  son's  scruples  respecting  hostilities  with  the  Pope ; 
and  he  manifested  the  deepest  disappointment  when  he  found  that 
Philip  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin  to 
march  upon  Paris. 

The  character  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  will  have  been  gathered 
by  the  attentive  reader  from  the  narrative  of  his  actions.  Ambition 
was  his  ruling  passion,  to  which  all  his  other  motives,  and  even  his 
religious  feelings,  must  be  ranked  as  subordinate.  He  carried  out 
his  plans  with  a  skill,  a  perseverance,  and  a  consistency  which 
mark  him  as  a  great  statesman,  though  his  method  of  action  w^ 
iiu"  from  being  always  compatible  with  morality  or  with  the  good 
of  his  people.  His  policy  must  be  regarded  as  his  own,  for  though 
he  had  always  a  confidential  minister,  he  was  not  implicitly  guided 
by  his  advice ;  and  he  never  submitted  his  designs  to  a  body  of 
councillors.  His  first  minister  and  chancellor  was  Grattinara,,  a 
Piedmontese  by  birth,  and  president  of  the  parliament  of  Franche 
Comte ;  a  man  of  proud  and  independent  spirit,  as  appears  from 
bis  letters  to  Margaret,  Begent  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  coun- 


**  Since    the    time   when  Bobertson 
^it)te,  the  Archives  of  Simancas  hare 
thrown  considerable  light  on  the  histoiy 
of  Charles  Y.  in  his  retirement.    To  those 
who  wish  to  pnrsae  a  subject  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  ns  to  treat  at  mnch 
length,  the  following  notice  of  sonrces 
may  not  be   unacceptable.     From   the 
Archives  just  mentioned,  Don  Tomas  Gon- 
zalez drew  up  a  MS.  volume,   entitled 
Setiro,  Estancia  y  Muerte  del  Emperador 
Carlos  Quinto  en  el  Monasterio  de  Yuste, 
▼hich  was  never  published;  but  being 
^Qght  by  the  French  Government,  waji 
placed  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  itran- 


ghes.  From  this  MS.  M.  Mignet,  who 
Lad  charge  of  the  collection  in  which  it 
was  deposited,  compiled  his  Charles  Quints 
son  Abdication^  son  Sfy'our  et  sa  Mort  au 
Monasthe  de  Yuste  Others  have  availod 
themselves  of  the  same  source,  as  Mr. 
Stirling  in  his  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V^ 
a  book  of  high  repute ;  and  M.  Am^d^e 
Pichot  in  his  Charles  Quint,  Chronique  de 
sa  Vie  interieure  et  de  sa  Vie  politique. 
M.  Gachard's  Retraite  et  Mort  de  Charles 
V,  (2  vols.)  is  devoted  to  the  letters  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  household,  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  Gonzalez  MS. 
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• 
seller  he  had  once  been.^^    His  successor  G-ranvella,  who  was  & 

more  supple,  and  perhaps  an  abler  politician,  lived  in  confidentiaJ 
intimacy  with  Charles,  yet  cannot  be  said  to  have  governed  him.** 
It  was  his  practice  every  evening  to  send  the  Emperor  a  note 
containing  his  opinion  on  the  business  to  be  transacted  on  the 
morrow :  but  though  their  judgments  usually  coincided,  that  at 
GranvelLi  was  not  allowed  to  predominate.  The  Emperor's  con- 
fessor had  access  to  these  consultations,  but  no  voice  in  the  deci- 
sion. The  Bishop  of  Arras,  Granvella's  son  and  successor  in  the 
ministry,  seems  to  have  possessed  less  influence  than  his  father. 

One  of  the  worst  traits  in  Charles's  character  was  an  intolerant 
bigotry ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  his  understandiD£[ 
was  enfeebled  by  a  degrading  superstition,  he  became  fanatically 
cruel.  He  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the 
bosom  of  the  fiegent  Joanna ;  and  in  a  codicil  to  his  will  he  solenmlj 
adjured  Philip  to  cherish  the  Inquisition,  and  never  to  spare  a 
heretic.  Yet  in  his  earlier  days  he  could  make  religion  bend  to 
policy,  as  appears  from  his  treatment  of  the  Protestants,  as  well  as 
of  the  captive  Pope  Clement  VII.  He  had  a  high  notion  of  the  call- 
ing and  authority  of  a  sovereign ;  he  required  strict  order  and  obe- 
dience ;  and  he  enforced  them  when  he  considered  it  necessary  with 
a  severe  and  unsparing  hand^  but  he  was  not  needlessly  cruel,  and 
his  humanity,  as  well  as  his  courage,  was  conspicuous  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Africa.  On  the  whole,  measuring  him  by  the  morals 
and  maxims  of  his  times,  and  comparing  him  with  contemporary 
princes,  he  must  be  pronounced  a  great,  a  wise,  and  a  successAil 
monarch. 

Charles's  court  was  modelled  on  the  old  Burgundian  fashion  of  that 
of  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold,  and  consisted  of  between  700 
and  800  persons.  Those  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  Emperor  s 
person  were  of  princely  birth,  while  the  palace  was  filled  with  the 
lesser  nobility.  .  His  chapel  of  forty  musicians  was  the  oompletest 
in  the  world,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Netherlands  as  the 
birthplace  of  modem  music 

To  facilitate  the  government  of  his  wide-spread  dominions, 
Charles  had  instituted  a  very  peculiar  court,  composed  of  a  governor 
or  minister,  from  each  of  his  various  states :  namely,  a  Sicilian,  a 
Neapolitan,  a  Milanese,  a  Burgimdian,  a  Fleming,  an  Aragonese 
and  a  Castilian;  besides  two  or  three  doctors.     These  consulted 

**  See   Lettres  is  Louis  XII.  t.  iy.;  si   risolve    tutta  fra  1*   imperatore    et 

Michelet,  Benaissance,  p.  255.  Monsignor  QranTellR." — Cayallo,  Bel^it 

**  "■  Si  serve  V  imperatore  del  consiglio  ap.  Kajike,  Furaten  vnd  Volker,  B.  L  S. 

sQolo  di  Monsignor  Granyella.    La  oosa  149. 
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together  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Emperor^  or  to  the  interests 
of  the  states  collectively  ;  each  being  kept  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  province,  and  making  a  report  upon  them.  The 
members  enjoyed  an  annual  pension  of  1000  to  1500  crowns.  The 
president  was  the  younger  Grranvella,  the  Bishop  of  Arras.^* 

<*  Belat.  of  Carallo,  ap.  Banke,  Fursten,  j-c^  B.  I  S.  146. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  opens  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 

Europe.    That  treaty  must  be  regarded  as  a  conspiracy  of  the 

French  and  Spanish  monarchs  against  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  for 

though  it  contained  no  formal  article  for  the  suppression  of  Protest- 

autism,  and  of  those  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  it 

had  inspired,  yet  it  is  notorious,  that  in  the  antecedent  negociatioD^ 

the  growth  of  the  Beformation  was  alleged  as  an  argument  for  the 

necessity  of  peace.*    The  two  leading  powers  having  thus  combined 

to  maintain  with  the  sword  the  tenets  of  Borne,  the  Protestants 

were  driven  to  make  common  cause  together;  and  Europe  became 

divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  distinguished  by  their  modes  of  faith. 

Hence  the  Beformation  necessarily  assumed  more  and  more  of  a 

political  character :  civil  grievances  were  associated  with  those  of 

religion;  intestine  wars  broke  oilt  in  France  and  the  Nethedands; 

and  Protestant  England,  to  avert  the  subjugation  threatened  by 

the  great  papal  conspiracy,  and  the  attempt  to  depose  Elizabeth 

and  place  the  Queen  of  Scots  upon  the  throne,  lent  her  aid  to  the 

insurgents  in  both  those  countries.     Thus,  during  the  latter  half  of 

the  16th  century,  there  was  little  political  action  unconnected  more 

or  less  directly  with  religion.    The  great  wars,  if  not  the  national 

jealousies,  which  had  marked  its  earlier  period,  almost  entirely 

ceased.    France,  the  common  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  was 

occupied  with  her  domestic  broils ;  while  Germany,  by  the  severance 

of  the  empire  from  Spain,  and  by  its  comparative  freedom  firom  the 

attacks  of  the  Turks  after  the  death  of  Solyman,  enjoyed  a  long 

period  of  unwonted  tranquillity.     Spain,  the  great  leader  of  the 

Catholic  cause,  and  England,  the    champion  of  Protestantism, 

seemed  to  be  the  only  powers  capable  of  vigorous  action  abroad ; 

but  at  that  time,  and  till  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 

• 

>  The   Spaniards    always   maintained  the  French  Xing,  and  the  Xing  of  Spain, 

that  their  motive  for  entering  into  the  for  the  joining  of  their  forces  together 

peace,  was  to  enable  the  Xing  of  France  for  the  suppression  of  religion  **  (i .  e.  Pro- 

to  pnt  down  heresy.  Ranke,  AanrofftfcJ^  testantism).  —  Xyllygrew's      Detpakhet^ 

Gesch,  B.  i.  S.  97.    "  Upon  the  making  of  January  6th  1560,  in  Forbes*  State  Pa- 

the  late  peace,  there  was  an  appointment  pers,  voL  i.  p.  296. 
made  between  the  late  Pope  (Pius  IV.), 
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Armada^  it  would  have  appeared   ridiculous  to  name  the  two 
countries  in  the  same  breath.     During  the  life  of  Philip  IL,  Spain 
remained^  in  opinion  at  leasts  the  dominant  power  in  Europe^  and 
the  idea  entertained  in  England  of  its  might  is  shown  by  the 
cautious  policy  of  Elizabeth.     The  decline  of  Spain  had,  indeed, 
already  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  but  she  still  pos- 
sessed her  £ax-£a.med  infantry,  and  the  prestige  of  her  vast  posses- 
sions and  reputed  enormous  wealth.     Her  strength,  half  fact  half 
phantom^  was  wielded  by  Philip  II.  in  a  spirit  partaking  of  a 
monkish  inquisitor  and  a  government  clerk ;  assiduous  at  the  desk 
from  morning  to  night,  diligent  and  serious,  but  without  a  spark 
of  talent.     But  as  Spain  was  engaged  and  crippled  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,  while  Elizabeth's  policy  was  mostly  defensive, 
there  was  little  general  European  action,  and  our  attention  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  book  will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
civil  wars  of  France  and  the  Low  Coimtries ;  movements,  however, 
which  differ  vastly  in  importance.     For   while  the   struggle  in 
France  neither  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that  country  nor 
produced  any  lasting  effect,  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Dutch  republic,  resulted  in  changing  the  face 
of  Europe,  by  introducing  among  its  members  another  Protestant 
power. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  by  which 
the  unoonquered  garrisons  of  sixty  fortresses  were  to  lay  down  their 
*nns,  was  uiiiversal  in  France.  Montmorenci  and  St.  Andr^  were 
unmerdfully  abused ;  France,  it  was  said,  had  to  pay  more  dearly 
for  their  ransom  than  for  that  of  Francis  I.  But  though  the  treaty 
^as  denounced  as  the  work  of  an  ambitious  minister  and  an  artful 
mistress,  Henry  II.  not  only  ratified  it^  but  faithfully  performed  all 
ita  articles*  The  Duke  of  Savoy  repaired  to  Paris  to  celebrate  his 
^^^^^niage  with  the  king's  sister,  Margaret ;  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 

^0  wed  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  by  procuration,  for  his  master, 

Philip. 

Amid  the  discontent  of  the  nation,  the  court  seemed  dissolved 
m  pleasure,  and  to  be  entirely  engrossed  with  the  f§tes  preparing 
^  honour  of  the  double  marriage.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  events 
were  passing  that  were  to  cause  nearly  half  a  century  of  civil  war- 
late.  We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  aUude  to  the 
religious  persecutions  in  France.  The  earlier  reformers  in  that 
country  were  Lutherans;  but  the  French  reformers  had  now 
received  a  new  impulse  and  a  better  organisation  from  their  own 
^^tryman,  Calvin,  at  Geneva ;  whose  doctrines,  expressed  with 
^gour  and  precision  in  their  own  language,  at  well  as  in  Latin, 

K  4 
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had  also  recommended  themselves  to  the  French  mind  by  their 
logical  clearness  and  practical  spirit,  and  had  thus  easily  sup- 
planted those  of  Luther.  The  churches  of  the  French  Protestants 
had  already  been  organised  on  the  model  of  that  of  G-eneva,  to 
which  their  eyes  were  directed  as  to  the  new  Jerusalem ;  and  Calvin's 
rescripts  thence  had  with  them  the  same  force  as  the  Papal  Bulls 
with  the  Boman  Catholics.  Calvinism  had  spread  into  the  greater 
part  of  France,  and  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Brittany, 
Normandy,  Languedoc,  Grascony,  Poitou,  Touraine,  Provence,  and 
Dauphine.  Its  converts  belonged  chiefly  to  the  higher  ranks,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  and  even  bishops  ;  and 
the  Catholic  churches  seemed  almost  deserted,  except  by  the  lowest 
classes.^  The  boldness  of  the  Calvinists  had  increased  vrith  their 
numbers.  In  1557  they  had  ventured  to  assemble  in  open  day  in 
the  Pre  aux  Clercs,  the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  Parisians, 
where  they  sung  psalms  that  had  been  versified  by  Marot,  and  set 
to  the  music  of  Gruillaume  Franc  by  Louis  Bourgeois  and  by 
Goudimel,  the  master  of  Palestrina.  Even  Antony  of  Navarre  and 
his  Queen  had  countenanced  these  meetings  vnth  their  presence. 

Henry  II.  had  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation  with  dis- 
trust and  alarm,  and  had  endeavoured  to  repress  it  by  persecution ; 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace,  excited 
by  the  preaching  of  the  friars  and  the  calumnies  circulated  against 
the  Calvinists.  The  year  1553  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
number  of  its  martyrs.'  The  same  year,  unfortunately,  witnessed 
the  intolerance  of  Calvin  himself;  and  Michael  Servetus  perished 
in  the  flames  for  having  asserted  his  doctrines  with  too  much  talent 
and  too  much  boldness  against  the  Grenevese  Beformer.  In  1555 
the  King,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  ancient  Inquisition  in  all  its  terrors ;  but 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated.  In  the  spring  of  1557, 
while  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  pursuing  his  successes  in  Italy,  the 
Pope  was  solicited  to  establish  the  Spanish  and  Boman  Inquisition 
in  France;  Paul  consented,  and  issued  a  Bull  to  that  effect, 
April  26th,  which  was  ordered  to  be  enregistered  by  a  royal  edict 
issued  at  Compi^gne  July  24th.  By  this  instrument  the  three 
Cardinals  of  Lorraine,  Bourbon,  and  Chatillon,  the  first  of  whom 
had  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  were  appointed  grand 
inquisitors.  The  Parliament  again  refused  to  register  the  edict. 
Its  opposition,  however,  was  not  dictated  by  humanity,  but  by  the 
fear  of  being  supplanted  in  its  jurisdiction  by  the  priests;  and, 

«  Bdatime    of    Micheli,     1661,     ap.  »  Beea,  Hut  Eod,  liv.  il  p.  68. 

Banke,  Popes,  toL  ii  p.  16. 
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influenced  by  this  fear,  it  showed  itself  as  relentless  as  any  Inqxiisi- 
tion,  and  sanctioned  some  horrible  persecutions.  But  the  practice 
of  that  body  was  anomalous.  The  processes  against  heretics  were 
conducted^  according  to  circumstances,  by  two  diflferent  Chambers, 
La  GraruFOhambrey  and  that  called  La  Toumelle ;  the  latter  of 
which  was  inclined  to  mercy,  while  the  OrancCChawhre,  from  the 
numerous  victims  whom  it  consigned  to  the  flames,  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Chanfibre  Ardente^  or  Burning  Chamber. 

After  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  which  released  the  King 
from  the  necessity  of  coiirting  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Grerman  Lu^eran  princes,  Henry  II.  resolved  to  render 
peisecution  more  vigorous  and  consistent  in  his  own  dominions 
by  reducing  the  Parliament  to  obedience,  and  compelling  them  to 
accept  the  Pope's  Bull  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  reformed  church  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  renewed  persecutions 
to  which  it  was  subjected,  had  continued  to  flourish  and  increase. 
In  JVIay  this  very  year,  1559,  it  held  its  first  general  synod  at  Paris, 
and  established  itself  as  a  great  religious  republic,  by  drawing  up 
a  Confession  of  faith  and  publishing  regulations  for  ecclesiastical 
discipline.     A  crisis  had  thus  arrived  when  a  decisive  step  seemed 
necessary.     The  King  summoned  the  Parliament  to  restore  umity 
to  its  proceedings,  and  to  enforce  a  strict  execution  of  the  royal 
edicts.    This  question  was  submitted  to  the  Parliament  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  Procureur^Sneral  in,  a  Mercuriaie^y  and  gave 
nse  to  a  long  and  animated  debate,  in  which  several  of  the  members 
expressed  themselves   with  dignity  and  freedom.     When  'the  dif- 
ferent Chambers  were  thus  assembled  together,  the  voice  of  mercy 
prevailed;  the  bloody  rigour  of  the  OrancPCliambre  was  con- 
demiied,  and  the    question    now  lay  between  mitigated  penaltiefi 
and  Complete  absolution.     In  this  state  of  things,  Henry  II.  un- 
expectedly appeared  in  the  Parliament  (June  10th),  accompanied 
by  several  princes  of  the  Houses   of  Bourbon  and  Guise.      He 
told  the  members  that  having  concluded  a  peace,  and  cemented 
it  by  the  marriages  of  his  sister  and  daughter,  he   meant  now 
to  proceed  to  the  repression  of  heresy;  he  knew,  he  said,  that 
they  were  then  discussing  the  subject,  and  he  invited  them  to 
continue  the  debate  in  his  presence.     Many  of  the  members,  and 
especially  Du  Bourg  and  Du  Faur,  expressed' themselves  with  great 
boldness.    Du  Faur  Concluded  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  the 
abuses  of  Bome  by  exclaiming:  "We  must  know  who  those  are 

*  A  quarterly  session  of  the  Farlia-      nesday  {Mercfedi,  die  Mercurn)^  whence 
i&ent,  in  which  all  the  chambers  were      its  name. 
«««ut«d,  and  which  was  held  on  a  Wed- 
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who  trouble  the  Church  lest  that  should  happen  which  Elijah  tiie 
Tishbite  said  to  King  Ahab,  "  It  is  thou  that  troublest  rsraeL** 

At  these  speeches  the  King  could  scarce  contain  his  anger.  He 
despatched  the  Constable  to  seize  with  his  own  hand  the  two  coun- 
sellors on  their  benches ;  nor  did  Montmorenci  decline  the  degrading 
office.  Five  other  counsellors  were  arrested  by  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  and  they  were  all  sent  to  the  Bastille.  This  scene,  wliich 
forcibly  recalls  to  mind  the  attempted  seizure  of  the  five  members 
by  Charles  I.  in  the  English  Parliament,  may  also,  like  that  act,  be 
regarded  as  inaugurating  the  civil  wars  which  ensued.  In  vain  the 
Protestant  synod,  still  sitting  at  Paris,  interceded  for  the  prisoners. 
The  King,  setting  at  nought  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament, 
appointed  a  special  tribunal  for  their  trial,  and  had  the  brutality 
to  declare  that  he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  burning  of 
Du  Bourg.  But  his  own  unexpected  death  deprived  him  of  this 
spectacle. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth  with 
the  King  of  Spain  was  celebrated,  and  on  the  29th  the  contract  was 
signed  for  that  between  Mademoiselle  Margaret,  the  King's  sister, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Among  the  f^tes  in  celebration  of  these 
evente,  a  grand  tournament  was  held  in  front  of  the  Royal  hotel  of 
the  Tournelles,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Bastille.  On  the  29th 
of  Jime,  Henry  II.,  who  was  fond  of  this  exercise,  and  had  already 
run  some  comrses,  determiued,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  queen 
to  the  contrary,  to  tilt  with  Montgomeri,  Count  de  Lorges,  the  cap- 
tain of  his  guard ;  when  the  lances  of  both  combatants  were  shivered 
in  the  charge,  and  a  fragment  of  that  of  Montgomeri  pierced  the 
King's  visor  and  entered  his  eye.  In  the  midst  of  indescribable 
confusion  and  alarm,  Henry  was  carried  to  the  Tournelles,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  best  surgical  aid,  he  explyed  of  the  wound,  July  10th. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  beiftg  only  in  his  forty-first  year. 
He  left  seven  legitimate  children ;  namely,  four  sons,  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Alenpon ;  and  three 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  as  we  have  said  to  Philip  II.,  Claude 
who  married  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Margaret,  who  espoused 
Henry  of  Navarre,  subsequently  Hei^ry  IV. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Henry  II.  seemed  to  crown  with  a 
sudden  success  all  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  the  Guises.  Fran- 
cis II.,  who  now  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  was  the  husband 
of  their  niece,  Mary,  the  youthful  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  as  the  new 
King  was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  it  was  evident  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  monarchy  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  uncles-in- 
law.    Nor  was  their  influence  confined  to  France.    Their  sister, 
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the  \ddow  of  James  V.  of  Scotland^  wajs  Queen  Begent  of  that 
country ;  while  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  claimed  to  be  rightful  heir 
of  the  English,  as  well  as  Scottish,  crown ;  and  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  and  her  husband  Francis  openly 
assumed  the  anns  of  England.      The  chief  offices  of  trust  and 
power  in  France  were  immediately  seized  by  the  Guises;  Duke 
Frauds  assuming  the  command  of  the  army,  while  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  undertook  the  administration  of  the  finances.    Montmo- 
rend,  who  had  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  power  under  Henry  II., 
though  treated  by  the  yoimg  king  with  outward  respect,  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  of  Grand-master  of  the  royal  household,  which 
was  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  the  Constable  retired 
to  his  chateaux  of  Cbantilli  and  Ecouen ;  Antony  King  of  Navarre, 
and  even  Catherine  de'  Medici,  both  of  whom,  Antony  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood  and  Catherine  as  queen-mother,  had  better  claims  than 
the  Guises  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  were  repulsed,  and 
treated  with  studied  indignity.   The  notion  of  a  regency  was  scorn- 
fully rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  king  was  old  enough  to  reign ; 
and  thus  the  Guises  were  enabled  to  govern  under  his  name.   AMien 
Antony,  who,  after  Henry's  wound,  had  been  invited  to  court  by 
Montmorend,  arrived  at  St.  Germains,  he  experienced  nothing  but 
insults.    Nobody  went  to  receive  him,  and  the  principal  apartment 
of  the  palace,  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Antony,  a  poor  feeble  creature, 
patiently  endured  these  contumelies.     His    brother,   Louis    de 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  Cond^,  who  had  more  vigour  of  character,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  their  head,  was  sent  out  of  the 
way  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  at  Brussels,  and  his 
poverty  was  insulted  by  the  inadequate  sum  of  1000  crowns  for  his 
journey.     Catherine  de*  Medid,  who  saw  that  her  time  had  not 
come^  and  that  she  had  only  escaped  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Bnchess  of  Valentinois  to  fall  under  that  of  her  daughter-in-law 
Mary,  offered  no  resistance,  and  endeavoured  to  steer  between  the. 
different  parties.    The  Guises  even  talked  of  sending  her  back  to 
Florence.* 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Guises,  it  might  be  foreseen  that 
the  reUgious  disputes,  the  great  question  of  the  age,  must  soon  be 


*  The  principal  authorities  for  the  en- 
Euing  period,  are  DaTiIa  (the  apologist  of 
Catherine  de*  Medici),  Storia  delle  guerre 
eivUi  di  Francia ;  Thnanus  (De  Thou), 
Htitoria  net  temporis  (1543—1607);  Reg- 
nierde  la  Planche,  Ik  VStat  de  France  eous 
Fran^n.f  thework  of  a  zealous  but  well* 
infonned  Protestant ;  tho  Mhnoireeot  Cas- 


telnau,  a  Catholic,  but  impartial  and  judi- 
(nous;  Laplace,  Ik  Festat  dela  Religion  et 
de  la  Respuhlique;  nMhnoiree  de  Cond^  ed. 
deSecousse;  D'Aubigni,  ^w^.  Universelle, 
and  Mhtoirea ;  De  Bouilll,  Histoire  des 
dtics  de  ChtiseSj  a  recent  work  of  good 
authority,  the  author  having  used  the 
Archiyes  of  Simancas: 
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brought  in  France  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Bigoted  and 
violent^  that  family  were  the  thorough  and  unscrupulous  adherents 
of  the  policy  of  Rome  and  of  Philip  IL  After  the  peace  of  Cateau- 
Gambr^sis  they  had  stimulated  their  sister^  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Scotland^  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  reformers  in  that  kingdom, 
who  were  now  organised  into  a  league  imder  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gregation. The  example  of  the  Scots  had  encouraged  the  French 
Protestants,  who  also  formed  a  closer  union,  and  b^an  about  this 
time  to  be  called  Hu(K)Nots.*  At  Paris  they  almost  entirely 
occupied  the  Faubourg  St.  Ghermain,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
"  the  Little  Geneva."  Numerous  edicts  now  began  to  be  levelled 
at  them,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  or  to  wear  large 
mantles  or  boots  in  which  weapons  might  be  concealed.  The 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  government  were  seconded  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  lower  classes.  Those  who  neglected  to  salute  the 
images  of  the  Virgin  exhibited  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  were 
dragged  to  prison,  nay,  sometimes  killed  by  the  infuriated  populace. 
The  principal  leaders  of  tiie  Hugonots  at  this  time  were  Antony's 
consort  Jeanne,  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Gha- 
tillons,  especially  the  Admiral  Coligni  and  his  brother  d'Andelot. 
Antony  himself  was  too  insignificant  to  be  of  any  account  Conde 
openly  professed  himself  the  head  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  he  held  a 
conference  of  their  principal  leaders  at  his  residence.  La  Ferte,  in 
Champagne.  The  position  of  parties,  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment, rendered  the  question  as  much  a  political  as  a  religious  one  ; 
and  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  influence  the  Hugonot  leaders 
loudly  demanded  an  assembly,  of  the  States-Ceneral.  Catherine 
who  had  hitherto  pretended  to  favour  the  Hugonots,  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  such  an  assembly,  drew  nearer  to  the  Cruises,  and  solicited 
the  assistance  of  her  son-in-law,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  But  the  force 
of  circumstances  rendered  at  that  time  the  policy  of  Philip  some- 
what singular  and  anomalous.  As  far  as  the  suppression  of  heresy 
was  concerned,  he  went  heart  and  soul  with  the  Guises ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  prosecution  of  his  darling  views  was  embarrassed  by 
the  existence  of  a  young  female,  Mary  Stuart  ^ ;  and,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  he  seems  to  have  grudged  a  life  which  thwarted  his 
policy.     He  dreaded  any  revolution  that  would  unite  the  crowns  of 

•  Castelnau,  however,  liv.  ii.  ch.  7,  says 
that  this  term  was  first  applied  contemp- 
tuously to  the  French  t^rotestants  after  the 
failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and 
that  it  was  demed  from  a  petty  coin  in  use 
in  the  days  of  Hug:ues  Uapet.  Another 
derivation  is  from  the  German  Eidgenossen 
(sworn  companions),  a  name  applied  to 


the  confederates  of  Switzerland. 

^  "  If  the  young  Queen  (Mary  Stuart) 
were  to  die^  it  would  relieve  us  from  se- 
rious embarrassments." — Philip's />^^  to 
Granvella,  Papiers  dPEtat  du  Cardinal  de 
GranvelU,  t  v.  p.  643 ;  c£  vl  89,  93,  &c. ; 
Mignet,  Marie  Stuart,  app.  A. 
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France,  England,  and  Scotland  on  one  head,  and  wai?,  consequently, 
in  this  respect,  from  purely  political  considerations,  opposed  to  the 
Guises ;  and  he  announced  that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  assist 
the  Catholics  in  England  by  a  descent.  Hence,  singularly  enough, 
the  champion  king  of  orthodoxy  was  led  to  defend  for  a  while  the 
heretic  Elizabeth  against  the  See  of  Kome,  and  thus  indirectly  aided 
the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England.  And  though  he 
returned  Catherine  a  courteous  and  consoling  answer,  he  did  not 
at  this  juncture  contribute  a  single  man  or  a  single  maravedi  in 
support  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  France. 

The  refusal  of  the  Cruises  to  assemble  the  States-General  led  to  the 
wild  and  impolitic  conspiracy  of  Amboise ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
seize  the  King  and  the  Guises  at  Blois,  to  bring  the  latter  to  trial,  to 
summon  the  States,  and  to  confer  the  Eegency  on  King  Antony.   The 
chief  mover  in  it  was  Geof&oy  de  la  Barre,  sieur  de  La  Benaudie,  a 
man  of  bankrupt  fortunes,  and  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise. 
Conde  and  the  Ohatillons  appear  to  have  been  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy, but  took  no  active  part;  and  it  was  disapproved  of  by 
Calvin,  whom  La  Benaudie  had  considted.     The  plot  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  the  conspirators,  a  lawyer  named  Avenelles,  and  frus- 
trated by  removing  the  Court  from  Blois  to  the  Castle  of  Amboise. 
Some  of  the  leading  Hugonots  were  summoned  to  the  defence  of 
the  King,  and  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Amboise  was  intrusted 
to  Conde  himself,  who,  under  an  apparently  honourable  appoint- 
ment, became  in  reality  a  prisoner.     La  Benaudie,  who  had  never- 
theless persisted  in  his  design,  at  the  head 'of  300  men,  was  inter- 
cepted and  killed,  and  his  troops  dispersed.     Like  all  abortive 
conspiracies,  this  plot  only  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed.     In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Catherine  and 
the  Chancellor  Olivier,  Guise  was  proclaimed  the  King's  Lieutenant- 
General,  an  office  which  conferred  upon  him  an  almost  dictatorial 
power;   and  he   caused  a  great  many  of  those  who   had  been 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  to  be  executed. 

The  Chancellor  Olivier,  at  heart  a  Protestant,  died  soon  after 
the  detection  of  this  conspiracy,  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Guises,  now  gave  the  seals  to  Michel  de  I'Hopital, 
who  at  that  time  filled  at  Nice  the  office  of  Chancellor  to  Margaret 
of  France,  Duchess  of  Savoy.  The  princes  of  Lorraine  as  yet 
knew  him  only  as  a  man  of  humble  origin,  but  of  great  legal  and 
literary  talent;  they  suspected  not  the  patriotic  devotion,  the 
inflexible  constancy,  which,  though  concealed  under  an  appearance 
of  deference  towards  the  great,  have  rendered  L'Hopital  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  worthy  ministers  that  France  has  ever 
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possessed.    He  was  one  of  the  few  enlightened  spirits  in  those  dajs 
of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  who  held  that  toleration  was  not  incom- 
patible with  true  religion ;  his  grand  scheme  was  to  let  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  subsist  side  by  side ;  whence  by  some  he  wias 
regarded  as  a  Hugonot,  by  others  as  an  Atheist.    A  man  of  th&e 
moderate  views  had  necessarily  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in.those  days  of  excitement.     Flushed  with  their  recent  triumph, 
the  Guises  wished  to  use  the  power  which  the  abortive  conspiracj 
had  thrown  into  their  hands,  in  order  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  into  France;  nor  could  L'Hopital  divert  them   from 
this  project,  except  by  consenting  to  the  Edict  of  RoicoBAim^ 
(May  1560).    It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  registered  an  edict,  which  transferred  all  trials  for  heresy 
from  the  civil  to  the  episcopal  jurisdictipn.     L'Hopital  somewhat 
modified  the  law  by  his  interpretation  of  it,  and  introduced  a  clause 
by  which  false  accusers  were  subjected  to  the  lex  tcUionia. 
-   The  policy  of  the  Guises  was  not  so  successful  abroad  as  at  home. 
The  death  of  their  sister  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  (June  10th 
1560),  the  dispersion  by  a  storm  of  the  French  fleet,  with  a  consi- 
derable army  on  board,  and  the  vigorous  assistance  afforded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Congregation,  obliged  the  French  in  Leith 
to  capitulate ;  and  the  Cruises  foimd  themselves  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion a  treaty  by  which  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Scotland; 
while  King  Francis  II.  and  his  consort  Mary  Stuart  agreed  to 
renounce  the  arms  and  title  of  sovereigns  of  England  (July  5th). 
Thos  the  Reformation  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  the  Scots 
were  now  inclined  towards  the  English  alliance  in  preference  to 
their  ancient  one  with  France. 

The  affairs  of  France  itself,  however,  sufficed  at  this  period  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  Cruises.  The  French  Protestants  were 
preparing  to  take  up  arms ;  Cond6  had  retired  to  the  court  of  his 
brother  Antony  at  N^rac,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  into  action  his 
sluggish  nature;  the  Cruises  on  their  side  were  arming  for  the 
struggle,  and  treating  with  German  counts  and  barons  for  mer- 
cenary troops.  Their  great  difficulty  was  the  empty  state  of  the 
Royal  exchequer ;  nor  in  the  present  state  of  parties  dared  they 
venture  on  assembling  the  Etats-OSnSraux  or  States-Creneral,  in 
order  to  lay  on  new  taxes.  As  a  preliminary  step,  it  was  determined 
to  call  an  assembly  of  Notables,  which  met  at  Fontainebleau, 
August  20th  1560.  At  this  meeting,  over  which  the  young  King 
presided,  Montmorenci  and  his  nephews,  the  Admiral  Coligni, 
d'Andelot  and  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  the  Vidame  de  Chartres, 
and  others,  appeared,  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  escorted  by  a 
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strong  body  of  cavalry :  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  brother  Conde 
were  invited,  but  refiised  to  attend. 

Before  business  began,  Coligni  surprised  the  assembly  by  sud- 
denly rising  and  presenting  a  petition  from  the  Protestants  of  Nor- 
mandy, whose  prayer  was  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  meet  for 
worship  in  the  face  of  day,  and  thus  avoid  the  calumnies  that  were 
spread  respecting  their  nocturnal  meetings.  Coligni  proceeded  to 
complain  of  the  young  King's  education ;  that  his  person  was  sur- 
rounded with  guards,  and  that  he  was  thus  taught  to  look  upon  his 
subjects  as  enemies,  instead  of  seeking  to  live  in  their  affections. 
This  speech  excited  the  rage  of  Griiise  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal. 
The  Duke  having  observed  that  the  petition  had  no  signatures,  the 
Admiral  replied  that  he  would  soon  get  it  signed  by  10,000  men; 
upon  which  Gruise  furiously  retorted,  "  And  I  will  put  myself  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men,  who  will  sign  the  contrary  with  their 
blood."  « 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  at  Fontatnebleau,  was  that  the 
States-General  should  be  assembled,  and  that  a  National  Council 
should  be  called  for  the  discussion  of  the  religious  difiFerences  :  the 
States  were  to  meet  at  Orleans  in  October,  the  Council  at  Paris  in 
the  following  January.  But  before  they  met,  events  took  place 
which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

Although  Conde  did  not  himself  attend  at  Fontainebleau  he  had 
sent  an  agent  named  La  Sague  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Constable  and  the  Chatillons.  This  man  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Guises,  and  revealed  all  the  plans  of  Cond^.  It  appeared 
from  despatches  written  in  sympathetic  ink,  that  Montmorenci  had 
advised  the  Bourbons  to  come  to  the  court  in  great  force,  and  to 
overpower  and  arraign  the  Guises.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
closures the  Vidame  de  Chartres  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille; 
several  other  distinguished  persons  were  arrested,  and  Francis  II. 
cited  the  King  of  Navarre  to  bring  his  brother  to  court,  in  order 
that  Conde.  might  justify  himself  from  the  designs  that  were 
imputed  to  him  against  the  safety  of  the  state. 

To  disconcert  the  measures  of  their  enemies,  the  Guises  conceived 
a  plot  of  wonderful  audacity  and  extent.  Protestantism  was  to  be 
put  down  with  a  high  hand,  and  its  principal  leaders  destroyed,  by 
a  movement  in  which  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  other  Italian  princes  were  to  participate.  The  National 
Coimcil  was  to  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  about  to  be  reopened ;  the  States  when  they  assembled  were  to 

•  Calvin,  Epist,  300;  Beza,  Hist  des      Leitres,  Ut.  iv.  t  L  p.  183  (ed.  1619). 
^lw»  Rif.  tip.  173  sq. ;  Pasquior, 
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abstain  from  discussing  any  point  of  religion,  and  a  confession  of 
faith  was  to  be  banded  to  the  deputies,  as  well  as  to  all  nobles, 
prelates,  officers  and  others  who  attended.  Laymen  who  refiised 
to  sign  it  were  to  be  instantly  condemned  and  burnt ;  while  eccle- 
siastics were  to  be  handed  over  to  their  own  order  for  punish- 
ment. Coligni,  d'Andelot,  and  probably  their  brother,  the  Cardinal 
Chatillon,  were  to  be  involved  in  this  extermination,  and  as  Mont- 
morenci  and  his  sons  could  not  be  charged  with  heresy,  they  were 
to  be  accused  X)f  a  plot  against  the  state.  The  executions  at 
Orleans  were  to  be  repeated  throughout  the  kingdom;  French 
troops  were  join  those  from  Italy  and  Savoy,  to  massacre  the 
Vaudois,  and  to  attack  Geneva;  while  the  Spaniards  were  to 
invade  Beam,  and  to  find  occupation  for  the  vassals  of  the  heretic 
Bourbons.  The  plan,  however,  was  only  very  partially  executed. 
In  order  to  understand  the  causes  which  encouraged  its  formation, 
as  well  as  led  to  its  failure,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  for  a  moment  on 
the  position  of  the  potentates  who  were  expected  to  co-operate 
in  it. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1559  that  Philip  II.  quitted  the 
Netherlands,  to  which  he  never  returned.  One  of  the  causes  of 
his  departiure  was  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received  of  the 
progress  of  the  Eeformation  in  Spaing  the  consequence  of  the 
close  connection  between  that  country  and  Grermany  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  Bibles  in  the  Castilian  tongue  and  other  pro- 
hibited books  printed  in  Germany  had  found  their  way  into  Spain ; 
but  as  the  study  of  them  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  and  more 
educated  classes,  the  progress  of  the  new  tenets  had  long  remained 
undiscovered.  It  was  immediately  combated  by  the  Bulls  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  and  the  edicts  of  Philip  II.  The  chief  inquisitor,  Fer- 
nando Vald^s,  Bishop  of  Seville,  a  fierce  and  cunning  fanatic, 
was  a  fitting  instrument  to  carry  out  the  views  of  Rome  and  of  his 
master.  The  fires  6f  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  were  no  longer  lit 
for  Jews  and  Moors  alone,  and  in  May  1559  took  place  the  first 
auto  de  fe  of  Spanish  Protestants. 

Philip  II.  having  embarked  at  Flushing  August  20th  arrived  oflf 
Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the  29th.  A  violent  storm  had  nearly  de- 
livered Europe  firom  almost  half  a  century  of  oppression.  The 
vessel  which  had  brought  Philip,  freighted  with  a  large  collection 
of  valuables,  as  well  as  several  others  of  his  fleet,  foundered  in 
sight  of  port ;  more  than  1000  persons  perished,  and  Philip  himself 
only  escaped  by  landing  in  a  boat.     From  Laredo  he  proceeded  to 

•  On  this  subject  see  Mc  One,  Bist  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain. 
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Valladolid,  where  he  received  his  sister  Joanna's  resignation  of  the 
regency^  and  feasted  his  eyes  with  seeing  some  of  his  heretical 
subjects  burnt.  These  measures  of  severity  proved  successful  in 
Spain,  and  in  a  few  years  all  traces  of  the  fieformation  were  ob- 
literated, but  with  it  was  also  extinguished  the  future  prosperity  of 
Spain.  To  a  victim  who  had  implored  his  mercy,  Philip  exclaimed 
that  he  would  send  his  own  son  to  the  flames  were  he  convicted  of 
being  an  impenitent  heretic.  Don  Carlos  was  indeed  suspected  of 
sympathising  with  the  reformers ;  and  Philip  was  afterwards  accused 
of  having  fulfilled  his  horrible  threat. 

Early  in  1560  the  Spanish  King  consummated  at  Cruadalajara, 
in  New  Castile,  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  France,  whose 
espousal  by  proxy  at  Paris  we  have  already  related,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  now  fifteen,  while  Philip  was  thirty-four,  had  been  pre- 
viously betrothed  to  his  son,  whose  age  was  more  suitable  to  her 
own;  and  though  the  story  of  a  mutual  passion  between  Don 
Carlos  and  the  French  princess  seems  to  be  devoid  of  foundation, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  annoyed  and  ofiended  at  being 
thus  supplanted  by  his  father.  Elizabeth,  from  the  circumstances 
of  her  marriage,  was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Isahd  de  la  Paz, 
or  Isabella  of  the  Peace.  ^® 

Philip  n.  was  not  averse  to  the  scheme  of  the  Guises.  He  had 
again  accorded  his  friendship  to  that  femily  after  the  revolution 
in  Scotland,  which  removed  his  distrust  of  French  policy  in  that 
quarter ;  but  the  Spanish  arms  had  just  experienced  great  reverses 
in  Africa,  the  finances  were  in  a  bad  state^and  Granvella  dissuaded 
Philip  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  plot.  Nor  did  the 
Guises  obtain  anything  more  than  good  wishes  from  Eome,  where 
another  and  milder  PontifiF  now  occupied  the  Papal  chair. 

The  last  year  of  Paul  IV.'s  pontificate  was  marked  by  a  singular 
revolution.  This  PontifiF,  who,  suddenly  raised  from  the  cloister  to 
the  crown,  had  used  his  new  dignity  with  insatiable  greediness, 
began  now  to  reign  as  had  been  at  first  expected  of  him,  and 
returned  to  his  old  plans  of  reform.  The  change  was  specially 
signalised  by  his  renunciation  of  nepotism  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
nephews.  He  had  been  estranged  from  Cardinal  CarafiTa  by  his 
nnsuccessful  embassy  to  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  and  from  the 
young  Cardinal  Del  Monte  by  his  riotous  conduct  in  drawing  his 
sword  in  a  midnight  brawl.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Inquisition, 

"  Isabel  is  equivalent  in  Spanish  to  tal.     The  population  of  Madrid,  which 

Elizabeth.    In  1563  Philip  took  up  his  was  only  12,000  in  1663,  rose  by  the  end 

permanent  residence  at  Madrid,  which  of  Philip's  reign  to  30,000 ;  and  the  town 

henceforth  became  the  Spanish  capital ;  was  of  course  adequately  enlarged  and  im- 

prerionsly  there  had  been  no  fixed  capi-  proved,  Prescott,  Philip  II.  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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January  9th  1559,  Paul  rebuked  Del  Monte  in  violent  terms,  aod 
thundered  out  ^'  Beform  I  Eeform."  His  agitation  was  so  extreme 
that  it  deprived  him  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  threw  him  into  a 
violent  fever.  On  the  27th  of  January  having  summoned  a  con- 
sistory, he  passionately  denoimced  the  immoral  lives  of  his  nephews, 
called  on  God  and  man  to  witness  that  he  had  been  ignorant  of 
their  conduct,  dismissed  them  from  their  posts  and  sent  them  into 
banishment;  retaining  only  the  son  of  Montorio,  whom  he  had 
made  a  cardinal  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

Paul  rV.  now  entered  on  an  entirely  new  course  of  government 
He  abandoned  his  hatred  of  Spain,  and  zealously  assisted  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  repressing  heresy.  The  secular  afiairs  of 
the  Soman  State  were  intrusted  to  entirely  new  hands;  many 
abuses  were  abolished,  the  sale  of  places  was  restricted,  and  a  chest, 
of  which  he  alone  kept  the  key,  was  erected  in  public,  into  which 
every  man  might  throw  his  petitions  and  complaints.  As  a  token 
of  these  reforms,  he  caused  a  medal  of  himself  to  be  struck,  having 
on  the  reverse  the  subject  of  Christ  driving  the  money  changers 
from  the  temple.  His  ecclesiastical  reforms  kept  pace  with  the 
civil.  He  never  missed  attending  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Soman  Inquisition ;  and  in  a  Bull,  which  he  issued  respecting  that 
institution  (February  15th  1559),  he  declared  that  if  the  Soman 
Pontiff  himself  should  be  found  to  have  lapsed  into  heresy  before 
his  election,  the  election  itself,  as  well  as  all  his  acts,  should  be 
annulled.  His  deeds  corresponded  with  his  words,  and  his  last 
days  were  occupied  with  arrests  and  excommunications.  At  the 
same  time  he  increased  the  pomp  of  divine  worship,  embellished 
the  decorations  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  instituted  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  still  exhibited  in  Catholic  churches 
at  Easter.  The  people,  however,  did  not  forget  the  war  that  he 
had  brought  upon  Some;  and  the  reign  of  informers  and  execu- 
tioners had  become  so  terrible  that  they  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  agaiast  him.  Paul  IV.  died  August  18th  1559,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three.  As  he  lay  expiring,  the  populace  broke  open  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  delivered  the  prisoners,  burnt  the 
prison  and  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Office,  tore  down  the  arms  of  the 
Caraffas  from  the  public  places,  overthrew  the  statue  of  the  Pope, 
and  breaking  off  the  head  with  the  triple  crown,  rolled  it  with 
shouts  and  execrations  into  the  Tiber. 

The  choice  of  Paul  IV.'s  successor  was  violently  contested  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  parties.  The  conclave  lasted  four  months; 
and  at  length  Gian  Angelo  Medicino  was  elected  (December  26th 
1559),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  IV.     He  was,  as  aheady 
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mentioned,  the  brother  of  the  too  celebrated  Gian  Griacomo  Medidno, 
who  by  his  military  talent  had  obtained  the  dukedom  of  Marignano. 
John  Angelo,  after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws^  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  bought  an  office,  and  having  won  the  confidence 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  he  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat  through  the  interest 
of  his  brother,  who  had  married  an  Orsina^  the  sister  of  Peter 
Louis  Famese's  wife. 

No  men  could 'be  of  more  opposite  tempers  than  Pius  IV.  and 
bis  predecessor.    Instead  of  the  dignity  and  haughtiness  of  Paul  IV., 
Pius  who  had  not  been  clerically  bred  displayed  nothing  but  afiability 
and  condescension.    This  diversity  of  temper  had  caused  an  enmity 
between  them,  and  Cardinal  Medicine,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  IV.,  who  could  not  endure  him,  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Borne. 
At  the  time  of  his  election,  Pius  IV.  was  an  ablebodied  old  man, 
of  lively  eye  and  cheerful  aspect^  active  enough  to  repair  to  his 
country  house  before  sunrise,  fond  of  jocular  conversation  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.     But  though  no  bigot  or  ascetic,  Pius 
relaxed  nothing  in  the  severe  discipline  established  by  his  pre- 
decessor.   He  declared  that  he  was  no  theologian — that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  such  matters;  and  he  consequently  left  them 
to  take  their  own  course.     He  even  made  a  fearful  example  of  the 
nephews  of  Paul  IV.,  whose  excesses  had  been  frightful,  including 
robbery,  forgery,  murder,  and  crimes  of  all  sorts.     Cardinal  Caraffa, 
the  Duke  of  Pagliano,  and  two  of  their  nearest  relatives,  were 
condemned  to  death.     On  the  score  of  nepotism  Pius  IV.  himself 
was  not  put  to  the  triaL     One  of  his  nephews,  Frederick  Borromeo, 
had  died  early;  the  other,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Charles  Borromeo, 
"vras  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  found  his  only 
dissipation  in  the  society  of  literary  men.     As  well  as  being  a 
lover  of  peace  and  conciliation,  Pius  IV.  also  differed  from   his 
predecessor  in  being  attached  to  the  House  of  Austria,  through 
which  his  brother  had  obtained  his  advancement ;  and  hence  he 
not  only  recognised  Ferdinand's  title  to  the  empire,  but  also  con- 
sented to  the  reassembling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  there  will  be 
wcasion  to  relate  in  another  place. 

Hns  IV.,  as  we  have  said,  lent  no  active  participation  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Cruises,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  alone,  induced  ap- 
parently by  the  desire  of  aggrandising  his  territory,  afforded  his 
assistance  in  exec^iting  the  plan.  In  September  1560,  the  troops 
of  Philibert  Emmanuel  attacked  the  Vaudois  in  the  valleys  of  the 
%s  and  Dauphine,  but  found  not  such  unresisting  victims  as  had 
been  slaughtered  at  CabriAres  and  M^rindol.  The  relics  of  that 
^^^Assacre  hastened  from  Provence  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren 
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with  a  courage  lashed  into  fury  by  the  memory  of  their  former 
wrongs.  The  disciplined  troops  of  Piedmont  were  repeatedly 
defeated  by  a  handfiil  of  ill-armed  peasants^  and  in  June  1561, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Rome  and  Spaic, 
was  fain  to  grant  the  Vaudois  a  peace,  in  which  he  recognised  their 
reUgious  liberties. 

Although  abandoned  by  their  foreign  allies,  the  Cruises  perse- 
vered in  their  plan,  to  the  execution  of  which  the  destruction  of 
the  Bourbons  was  a  necessary  preliminary.  Aatony  had  repudiat<?d 
the  charges  against  his  brother,  and  declared  that  if  his  calumniators 
would  make  themselves  parties,  instead  of  judges,  in  the  suit,  be 
would  bring  Cond6  with  him  to  Orleans.  Allurement  was  now 
substituted  for  menace;  the  weak  and  credulous  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  was  despatched  to  his  brothers  in  Gruienne  to  assure  them 
of  a  peaceful  reception  and  unmolested  return ;  and  after  much 
doubt  and  perplexity.  King  Antony  and  Gonde  determined  to  go 
to  Orleans.  Their  chief  motive  seems  to  have  been  that  a  refusal 
would  have  the  appearance  of  hesitating  to  meet  the  States,  whose 
assembly  they  had  so  urgently  demanded ;  and  although  they  re- 
ceived many  letters  on  their  road  warning  them  not  to  enter 
Orleans,  they  continued  their  journey.  The  blood  royal  that  flowed 
in  their  veins  would,  they  thought,  protect  them ;  nevertheless, 
wherever  they  passed,  they  summoned  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
churches  and  recommended  themselves  to  their  prayers.  The  King 
of  Navarre  even  refused  the  oflFers  of  about  800  well-armed  gentle- 
men, who  met  them  at  Limoges  and  promised  the  aid  of  10,000 
Protestants  to  deliver  the  Eang  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Cruises. 

IQng  Antony  and  Cond6  entered  Orleans  Oct  31st.  Francis  IL, 
who  had  denounced  them  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  as  the  authors 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  directed  the  Prince  to  be  arrested 
and  a  watch  to  be  placed  on  the  King  of  Navarre.  Of  the  Chatillons, 
Coligni  alone  had  gone  to  Orleans ;  but  his  liberty  was  respected 
for  fear  of  his  brothers  and  the  other  branches  of  his  family.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  try  Cond^,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  president  De  Thou,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  historian ;  and 
though  the  Prince  refused  to  plead  before  such  a  tribunal,  his 
objections  were  overruled,  and  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 
him.  Another  fate  awaited  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  was  to  be 
assassinated  in  the  very  cabinet  of  the  King,  and  the  Guises  had 
prevailed  on  Francis  to  strike  the  first  blow  with  his  own  hand ;  but 
at  the  fiektal  moment,  fear,  not  conscience,  arrested  the  stroke.  Such 
were  the  sons  of  Catherine,  the  Machiavellian  Tuscan,  famiUar 
with  the  dagger  and  the  bowL    Another  plan  was  now  adopted ;  it 
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was  resolved  to  destroy  Antony  by  contriving  some  "  fatal  accident " 
at  a  hunting  party.  An  unexpected  event,  however,  disconcerted 
all  the  schemes  of  the  Cruises,  just  at  the  moment  of  their  com- 
pletion. The  young  King,  who  had  always  been  of  a  feeble  and 
sickly  constitution,  fell  ill  the  day  before  the  hunt,  and  expired 
after  a  sickness  of  about  three  weeks  (December  6th  1560)." 

The  Queen-Mother  was  now  mistress  of  the  situation.     The 
lieutenantship  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  fell  ipso  facto  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  Catherine  undertook  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
name  of  her  second  son,  now  Charles  IX.,  without,  however,  as- 
suming the  title  of  Segent.     The  Guises,  seeing  that  their  power 
henceforth  depended  on  the  favour  of  the  Queen,  urged  her  to  make 
herself  the  absolute  mistress  of  France  by  putting  the  Bourbons  to 
death :  and  they  assured  her  of  their  devoted  services.    With  their 
usual  slyness,  they  had,  however,  avoided  committing  themselves 
openly,  and  had  made  the  Council  sign  the  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  princes,  without  attaching  their  own  signatures.**    L'Hopital 
saved  Catherine  from  a  step  that  would  have  been  as  impolitic  as 
criminal ;  and  by  his  advice  was  adopted  the  policy  of  balancing 
one  party  against  the  other,  which  she  afterwards  so*  successfully 
adijpted. 

The  two  chief  princes  of  the  blood  were,  at  this  juncture,  com- 
pletely in  her  power ;  even  their  lives  were  at  her  disposal,  and 
the  wily  Florentine  saw  and  used  her  advantages.  While  her  son 
Francis  II.,  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  Catherine  resolved  to  extort 
from  the  feeble  Antony  the  regency,  which  would  by  right  have 
fallen  to  him  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Charles.  She 
invited  him  to  an  interview,  after  he  had  first  been  secretly 
informed  by  the  Countess  of  Montpensier,  that,  if  he  wished  to 
save  his  life,  he  must  refuse  nothing  that  the  Queen  should  desire. 
^Tien  Antony  entered  the  cabinet  of  Catherine  she  assumed  a 
serious  mien,  reproached  him  with  his  machinations,  exhorted  him 
to  reconcile  himself  with  "  his  cousins,  the  Guises,"  and  called  upon 
tim  to  sign  a  paper  by  which  he  agreed  to  renounce  the  regency, 
even  though  it  should  be  offered  to  him  by  the  States  that  were 
about  to  meet  At  such  a  price  was  he  to  obtain  not  only  his  life, 
but  also  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  next 
place  to  herself. 

To  the  terror  of  threats  were  added  the  artifices  of  seduction. 
Catherine  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  brilliant,  easy  beauties, 

^      "Le  due  d*Albe  dit  express^ment,  "  Michelet,    Guerrea  de  Bcli^on,  p. 

qu'ilmonrut  de  Marie  Stuart* "— Miche-      237. 
H  Gtienes  de  Beliffion,  p.  326. 
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who^  conquering  the  advantages  of  war  by  the  blandishments  of 
love,  were  called,  "the  Queen's  flying  squadron;"  by  one  of 
whom,  Mademoiselle  de  Bouet,  Antony  was  brought  to  &bandoD 
all  thoughts  of  contesting  the  regency  with  the  Queen,  and  to 
.  content  himself  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General,  which  was 
afterwards  officially  conferred  upon  him,  March  25th  1561.  A^ 
soon  as  Francis  II.  had  expired,  Gonde,  whose  execution  had  been 
fixed  for  the  10th  of  December,  was  told  that  he  was  free  ;  bnt  he 
refused  to  accept  his  life  as  a  favour,  and  he  demanded  to  know  by 
whose  authority  he  had  been  imprisoned*  He  was  impolitic  enough 
.  to  be  persuaded  that  his  honour  required  an  official  justification ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  remanded  to  a  sort  of  honourable 
imprisonment  at  one  of  his  brother's  places  in  Picardy ;  and  thus 
lost  the  advantage  in  such  a  crisis  of  being  present  at  the  court  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  States. 

Charles  IX.  was  of  a  constitution  Bfi  feeble  as  that  of  his  brother 
Francis ;  he  was  of  a  nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  but  with 
considerable  ardour  and  imagination.     As  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
age,  his  minority  could  not  be  disputed,  as  in  the  case  of  Francis ; 
and  unfortunately  it  would  be  a  long  one,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  nation  was  fermenting  with  the  most  violent  passions. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mary  Stuart  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance in  France;  and  Catherine  retaliated  so  harshly  the  contu- 
melious treatment  which  she  considered  that  she  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  that  Mary  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  court,  and  finally  firom   France.     The  Montmorencis 
and  Chatillons  reappeared  at  court,  with  a  great  retinue,  and  the 
Constable   resumed   the  military  authority  which   he  had   been 
obliged  to   resign  to  the  Duke  of  Guise.      Thus  Catherine  de' 
Medici  at  length  began  to  rule,  though  hardly  competent  to  the 
great  part  she  was  called  upon  to  play.     Not  but  that  she  had 
considerable  talent  and  application  to  business ;  her  deficiency  lay 
in  her  heart  and  character,  rather  than  in  her  head.     She  was  a 
sensualist  of  the  lowest  kind,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
nor  in  the  midst  of  a  debauched  coiu-t,  does  she  appear  to  have 
felt  those  passions  which  appeal  to'  the  imagination  as  well  aa  the 
senses. 

The  meeting  of  the  Etata-OSnSraux  was  opened  at  Orleans,  De- 
cember 13th  1560.  The  amount  of  debt,  however,  was  so  alarming, 
that  the  deputies  declared  they  could  do  nothing  without  a  new  elec- 
tion, and  the  assembly  was  consequently  dissolved.  Calvin  strongly 
urged  King  Anthony  to  seize  the  sovereign  power  to  which  he  was 
entitled ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
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in  obtaining  the  regency,  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to  assert  his 
claim  before  the  States.     But  that  weak  prince,  as  we  have  ab-eady 
said,  was  fettered  by  the  double  power  of  fear  and  love.     On  the 
day  when  the  Etats-GSniravx  were  dissolved  (January  31st  1660), 
appeared  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Oklbans,  in  which  with  some 
modification  the  greater  part  of  the  reforms   demanded  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  granted;  and  especially 
those  two  great  blots  on  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  Concordat 
and  the  sale  of  offices,  were  removed.     The  Concordat  had  proved 
most  injurious  to  the  French  Church,  by  placing  all  ecclesiastical 
patronage  in  the  King's  hands,  which  was  thus  often  exercised  by 
his  mistresses.     The  sons  and  relatives  of  civil  and  military  officers, 
nay,  sometimes  those  officers  themselves  were  rewar^pd  with  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  and  there  are  instances  of  captains  of  foot 
who  enjoyed  rich  abbeys.     Some  of  these  men  even  undertook  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  their  holy  offices ;  and  soldiers,  traders, 
and  courtiers  might  be  seen  in  the  robes  and  mitres  of  bishops 
and   abbots.     The  reforms  of  UHopital  were,  however,  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  urging  on  the  most 
detestable  persecution,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish  an 
enlightened  toleration. 

For  a  while,  Catherine,  in  pursuance  of  her  trimming  policy, 
submitted  to  be  governed  by  her  chancellor.  The  reformed 
service  was  allowed  in  the  very  verge  of  the  court ;  and  Montluc, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  a  prelate  inclined  to  Protestant  tenets,  preached 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was  now  time 
for  the  Constable  Montmorenci  to  choose  his  part.  He  must  either 
declare  for  the  Protestants,  or  for  the  Papists  and  the  Guises.  There 
were  several  motives  that  induced  him  to  decide  for  the  latter 
party.  Montmorenci  was  jealous  of  his  nephews,  and  especially 
of  Coligni ;  besides,  if  he  decided  against  the  Guises  he  lost  the 
firiendship  of  Spain,  whose  creature  he  was.*' 

Instead  of  attending  the  sermons  of  Montluc,  Montmorenci  re- 
sorted to  a  chapel  in  the  courtyard,  intended  for  the  lower  orders, 
where  mass  was  performed  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and  where  he 
met  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  and  others.  Guise 
seized  the  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Constable ; 
the  reconciliation  was  mediated  through  the  Marshal  St.  Andr^  and 
the  Duchess  of  Valentinois;  and  a  sort  of  holy  league  for  the 

**  Philip  n.  had  remitted  hia  ransom  of  friend  of  the  Chranyellas,  and  completely 

200,000  crowns,  besides  bestowing  on  him  in  the  Spanish  interest    See  Michelet, 

other  favours.    This  grey-headed  veteran,  Guerres  ae  Bdigumt  p.  244  sq. 
under  the  mask  of  frankness,  wlus  the 
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destruction  of  Protestantism  'was  entered  into  by  Montmoren^d, 
Guise,  and  the  Marshal,  and  cemented  by  their  taking  the  sacra- 
ment together  on  Easter  Sunday  (1561).  This  alliance  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Triumvirate.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  rii>e  for 
action ;  and  Guise  and  the  Constable  withdrew  at  present  from  the 
court. 

The  measures  of  the  government  encouraged  the  Protestants, 
who  now  began  to  display  an  active  resistance.  Biots  took  place 
at  Beauvais,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon, 
and  at  Paris  the  disturbances  were  still  more  serious.  A  body  of  the 
fanatical  party,  among  whom  were  a  great  number  of  students, 
stormed  a  house  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Germain,  where  the  Protestant* 
were  assembled  for  worship ;  several  noblemen  among  the  congre- 
gation rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in 
which  many  of  the  assailants  were  killed,  and  the  whole  body 
routed  and  dispersed.  The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  following 
day  with  similar  results. 

'  These  disturbances  aflforded  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  a  pretext 
to  step  forth  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France.  The 
cardinal  was  no  fanatic.  He  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  averse  to  the  superstitions  of 
Eome ;  yet  he  coolly  maintained  that  the  dominant  system  must 
be  upheld  by  the  secular  arm.  His  motives  for  this  opinion  were 
better  than  his  reasons.  Under  Charles  IX.,  the  cardinal  succeeded 
in  installing  himself  in  no  fewer  than  twelve  episcopal  sees,  among 
which  were  three  archbishoprics,  Rheims,  Lyon,  and  Narbonne,  and 
the  three  rich  and  newly-acquired  German  sees  of  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun,  which  were,  in  fact,  principalities.  Their  wealth  may  be 
computed  from  the  fact  that  in  Verdun  alone  the  cardinal  made 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  a  present  of  vacant  fiefs  to  the  value  of 
200,000  crowns.**  Catherine  had  not  suflScient  firmness  to  assert 
the  principles  of  L'Hopital  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  leaders. 
It  was  determined  that,  in  awaiting  the  meeting  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  some  arrangement  must  be  come  to  with  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  respecting  the  treatment  of  dissenters ;  and  on  the 
23rd  of  June  1561,  the  Royal  Council  and  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral peers  met  the  Parliament  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  The 
debates  lasted  three  weeks.  One  party  demanded  the  penalty  of 
death,  without  conditions,  against  all  heretics ;  another,  that  all 
penal  proceedings  should  be  suspended  till  the  meeting  of  the 

"  Hichelet,  Gruerrea  de  Bdipon^  p.  &5.      yalue  of  300,000  crownls.    Beza,  RemlU- 
It  was  computed  that  the  cardinal  and  his      matin,  p.  14. 
brothers   held   benefices  of  the  yearly 
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general  council ;  the  third  and  largest  party  voted  for  sentence  of 
death  against  all  who  attended  conventicles^  and  that  cases  of 
simple  heresy  should  be  remitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
persons  condenmed,  however,  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  heaviejf 
penalty  than  banishment.  An  edict,  known  as  the  Edict  of 
July,  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  this  decision,  but 
mitigated  in  some  of  its  articles  by  the  chancellor.  Neither  party 
was  satisfied^  The  Protestants  complained  that  they  had  been 
deceived ;  the  Parliament,  that  the  decree  had  been  altered ;  and 
the  edict  was  only  provisionally  registered. 

The  States-General  again  assembled  at  Pontoise  in  August  1561. 
The  deputies  of  the  clergy,  who  had  met  at  Poissy  in  the  preceding 
month  and  voted  a  considerable  supply,  did  not  appear  in  this  as- 
sembly, which,  therefore,  consisted  solely  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nobles  and  Tiers  Stat  The  elections  had  gone  completely 
against  the  Guises  and  the  high  Catholic  party.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  States  was,  to  insist  that  the  Parliament  should  enregister 
the  Edict  of  Orleans ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  regency,  the  religious  differences,  and  the  public 
debt  The  arrangement  which  Catherine  had  made  with  the  King 
of  Xavarre  was  acquiesced  in,  but  only  at  the  pressing  instance  of 
Antony  himself  and  Admiral  ColignL  But  the  States  declared,  in 
opposition  to  the  Guises,  that  no  cardinals  should  sit  in  the  Council 
of  Regency,  because  they  were  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  noiaster ; 
nor  any  bishops,  because  they  were  bound  to  reside  in  their 
dioceses;  nor,  lastly,  abj  foreign  princes^  a  veto  which  included 
the  whole  family  of  Lorraine.  With  regard  to  religion,  the  States 
demanded  complete  toleration,  and  the  assembly  of  a  council ; 
and  they  agreed  to  throw  upon  the  clergy  the  chief  burthen  of 
the  public  debt 

The  religious  conference,  after  several  adjournments,  at  length 
took  place  in  September,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Poissy.  The  Beformed  Church  was  represented  by  twelve  ministers 
and  twenty-two  deputies,  who  were  joined  by  Peter  Martyr  Ver- 
miglio,  once  an  Italian  abbot,  and  now  a  distinguished  reformer. 
The  Hugonotshad  pressed  Calvin  to  be  present ;  but  the  Council  of 
Geneva  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  France  unless  hostages  of  the 
first  distinction  were  given  for  his  safety;  nor,  indeed,  did  the 
state  of  his  health  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  undertake  so  long 
a  journey.  The  Beformers  probably  lost  nothing  by  his  absence. 
Beza,  who  managed  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Hugonots, 
^as,  perhaps,  better  qualified  to  conduct  it  on  the  present  occasion, 
on  wUch  was  arrayed  against  him  all  the  splendour  of  the  French 
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court  and  hierarchy.  His  handsome  person,  his  noble  bearing,  liis 
perfect  self-possession  and  natural  fluency  of  speech,  rendered  him 
well  qualified  to  treat  with  Catherine  and  her  courtiers ;  and  though 
in  theological  learning,  and  especially  in  patristic  lore,  he  was  not 
so  well  prepared,  yet  on  such  points  he  would  be  assisted  by  Peter 
Martyr,  the  most  learned  of  the  Reformers.  Previously  to  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  Beza  was  unexpectedly  introduced  to 
an  interview  ?rith  the  Queen*Mother  and  the  Cardinal  of  Liorraine^ 
during  which  Catherine  displayed  much  inquisitiveness  respecting 
Calvin. 

The  conference  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  September.  The 
yoimg  King  presided  in  person,  surrounded  by  the  Queen-Mother, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of  G-uise,  the  Cardinals 
of  Lorraine,  Tournon,  Bourbon  and  d*Armagnac,,  together  with 
many  prelates,  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  and  distinguished  theolo- 
gians. The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  managed  for  the  Catholic  party, 
who  though  no  theologian  was  a  man  of  ability,  a  good  scholar, 
and  fluent  Latin  speaker.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  argu- 
ments advanced,  especially  as,  with  the  customary  i^ie  of  sach 
discussions,  they  had  not  the  slighest  effect  on  either  side.  In  the 
midst  of  the  conference,  Ippolito  d'Este,  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  son 
of  Alphonso  d'Este  by  Lucretia  Borgia,  arrived  as  Papal  legskie, 
bringing  with  him  Lainez  the  Qeneral  of  the  Jesuits.  The  legate 
met  with  a  bad  reception.  His  cross-bearer  was  booted  in  the 
streets  by  the  Protestants,  so  that  be  was  obliged  to  dispense  with 
that  ensign  of  his  dignity^  Lainez,  in  an  abusive  speech  which 
lasted  an  hour,  protested  against  the  meeting  as  unauthorised,  and 
succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  private  conference,  with 
five  managers  on  each  side,  In  order  to  set  the  Protestants  at 
variance,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  pretended  that  he  should  not  be 
indisposed  to  accept  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  He  had  brought 
some  Lutherans  with  him  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Calvinists  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  he  proposed  that  the  Calvinists  should  sub- 
scribe a  Lutheran  formula,  in  which  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist  was  acknowledged ;  but  Beza  foiled  him  by  remarking 
that  such  an  act  would  lead  to  nothing  unless  the  cardinal  himself 
would  also  sign. 

On  the  whole,  the  conference  atPoissy  gave  an  impulse  to  Protes- 
tantism in  France.  It  was  something  gained  that  such  a  meeting 
should  have  been  even  tolerated,  and  the  Calvinists  allowed  by  the 
government  openly  to  state  and  defend  their  opinions  without  danger 
of  the  stake.    After  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference,  Catherine 
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requested  Beza  to  remain  in  France,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence 

might  contribute  to  quell  the  disturbances  with  which  the  kingdom 

was  afflicted ;  and  as  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonots  were  also  desirous 

of  retaining  him,  permission  was  obtained  from  the  Council   of 

Geneva  for  the  prolongation  of  his  stay.     At  Paris,  however,  where 

the  populace  were  fanatical  Papists,  his  presence  was  the  signal  for 

tumult  instead  of  peace ;  and  though  he  obtained  permission  to 

preach,  it  was  necessary  that  d'Andelot  should  escort  him  to  the 

church  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.     The  day  after  Christmas 

Day,  these  Protestant  meetings  occasioned  a  bloody  conflict.  Beza, 

escorted  by  command  of  Catherine  by  the  prefect  of  the  watch  and 

his  men,  attended  a  sermon  preached  by  a  minister  named  Malot 

in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marceau.     Malot   had  scarcely  begun  his 

discourse,  when  the  Catholic  priests  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 

St  Medard  began  to  ring  the  bells  with  all  their  might  in  order  to 

drown  his  voice ;  and  one  of  Malot's  congregation,  who  had  civilly 

requested  them  to  desist,  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  partisan. 

A  general  affray  ensued.     The  Catholics  called  the  people  to  arms 

by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin ;  the  Hugonots,  headed  by  the  prefect 

of  the  watch,  took  the  church  by  assault,  captured  a  number  of 

their  adversaries,  and  among  them  ten  priests,  most  of  whom  had 

been  wounded.     The*  tun\ult  was  renewed  on  the  following  day 

with  still  bloodier  results,  and  gave  the  signal  for  similar  riots  in 

the  provinces. 

After  the  conference  at  Poissy,  it  had  been  resolved  to  call 
another  assembly  of  Notables  with  a  view  to  publish  at  least  some 
provisional  edict  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Such  a  step  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Cruises  and  the  high  Catholic  party ; 
who,  finding  the  Queen  resolute,  retired  to  their  country  seats. 
The  assembly  in  question,  which  was  composed  of  the  presidents 
and  counsellors  of  the  diflFerent  parliaments  of  France,  met  at  St. 
(jermain  in  January  1562;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  the  famous  Edict  of  Jahuaky,  or  Edict  of  Tolekation,  This 
law,  by  which  the  existence  of  Protestantism  was  formally  recognised, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  privileges  it  has  subsequently 
enjoyed  in  France,  was  the  work  of  the  Chancellor  L'Hopitfid.  Its  - 
^n  provisions  were  j  that  all  penalties  contained  in  former  edicts 
against  the  Protestants  should  be  suspended  till 'the  meeting  of  a 
general  coimdl ;  and  that  Protestant  congregations  should  be  allowed 
to  aasemble  for  worship  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns,  but  not  in  the  towns  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hugonots  were  not  to  come  to  their  conventicles  with  arms, 
^cept  such  gentlemen  as  were  privileged  to  wear  them ;  they  were 
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ordered  to  restore  all  the  churches  which  they  had  seized  upon,  and 
to  replace  all  the  ornaments  and  sacred  utensils  which  they  had 
defaced  or  removed ;  they  were  forbidden  to  resist  the  payment  of 
tithes,  to  levy  troops,  or  to  contribute  among  themselves  for  any 
other  purpose  than  providing  salaries  for  their  ministers. 

These  events  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Hugonots  above  the  pitdi 
of  moderation,'  and  even  men  of  talent  and  learning  shared  in  the 
popular  fervour.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  edict,  and  in 
spite  of  its  provisions,  La  fiamee,  or  Bamus,  the  celebrated  oppo- 
nent of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  founder  of  a  new  system 
of  logic,  caused  all  the  images  in  .the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Presle, 
of  which  he  was  principal,  to  be  thrown  down.  Calvin  foretold  that 
if  the  provisions  of  the  edict  were  carried  out,  the  Popish  power 
would  be  annihilated  in  France.**  Yet  this  measiure,  which  the 
Protestants  regarded  with  so  much  confidence,  proved  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  ensuing  civil  war,  by  which,  after  many  years  of 
bloodshed,  the  supremacy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  was  finally 
established. 

The  edict  was  received  with  violent  indignation  by  the  Catholic 
party.  The  Constable  Montmorenci  and  the  Duke  of  Gruise  were 
resolved  to  oppose  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  King  of  Spain  and 
Pope  Pius  IV.  used  every  artifice  to  excite  opposition  to  it ;  and  as 
both  were  represented  in  France  by  very  able  diplomatists,  their 
efibrts  were  attended  with  considerable  success.  Perrenot  de 
Chantonay,  the  Spanish  minister  (a  brother  of  Cardinal  Granvella), 
whose  letters  throw  great  light  on  the  intricate  policy  of  the 
period*®,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  Queen  from  the  Protestant 
cause,  although  she  still  kept  up  the  appearance  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Hugonots.  Philip  II.  had  written  to  his  mother-in-law  that  if 
she  continued  to  tolerate  heresy  in  France  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  prevent  its  entrance  into  Spain  and  the  Netherlands; 
she  must  therefore  purge  her  kingdom  from  this  pestilence  with 
fire  and  sword,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  the  victims ;  and  he 
would  assist  in  its  extirpation  in  whatever  way  she  might  require. 

De  Chantonay,  assisted  by  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  the  Papal 
legate,  also  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the 
cause  of  the  triumvirate ;  an  acquisition,  however,  of  no  great  im- 
portance except  from  the  rank  of  the  apostate.  It  would  be  useless 
to  speculate  on  the  motives  which  operated  on  so  weak  a  mind  as 
Antony's ;  whether  he  was  shaken  by  the  conference  of  Poissy  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  he  himself  gave  out; 

"  Letter  to  Sturm,  ap.  P.  Heniy,  Leben         "  Published  in  the  second  voL  of  M«. 
Calvins,  B.  ill.  8.  523.  de  Condi 
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or  whether  he  was  moved  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother  Cond^, 

who,  as  the  recognised  head  of  the  Hugonots,  enjoyed  a  post  to 

which  he  thought  himself  entitled;   or  whether  he  was  really 

dazzled  and  enticed  by  the  false  but  splendid  baits  held  out  to  him 

by  Philip  and  the  triumvirate :  such  as  among  others  the  Island 

of  Sardinia  in  place  of  his  lost  kingdom  of  Navarre,  or  the  hand 

and  throne  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  a  proposal,  however,  which  he 

could  not  have  accepted  without  procuring  a  divorce  from  his 

consort,  Jeanne  d'Albret.     However  this  may  be,  he  was  induced 

to  Bend  Jeanne  back  to  Beam,  and  he  promised  to  educate  in  the 

Catholic  faith  his  son  Henry,  whose  chance  of  the  throne  which 

he  afterwards  ascended,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  constitutions 

of  Catherine's  sons,  did  not  even  then  appear  very  remote.  Jeanne, 

however,  read  young  Henry  a  long  lecture  before  she  departed ; 

and  threatened  that  if  he  attended  the  mass  he  should  never  succeed 

to  her  kingdom  of  Navarre.*^ 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  Antony  after  his  recantation,  and  in  his 

capacity  of  Lieutenant-Greneral  of  the  kingdom,  was  to  summon 

Guise  with  his  cam/pagnie  cPordonnance  to  Paris,  in  order  as  he 

said,  to  preserve  the  metropolis  and  the  Catholic  religion.     Guise 

had  already  determined  to  use  violence.     In  the  previous  month, 

with  the  view  of  depriving  the  Hugonots  of  any  assistance  which 

they  might  expect  from  the   Grerman  Lutherans,   he  and  three 

of  his  brothers,  the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  Guise  and  the  Duke 

of  Aumale,  had  had  an  interview  with  Christopher,  Duke  of  Wiir- 

temberg,  at  Saveme  in  Alsace;  when  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 

pretended   to  agree  on  almost  every  point  with   the  Lutheran 

doctrines ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  after  listening  with  affected 

patience  to  the  dogmatic  explanations  of  Christopher,  exclaimed, 

"Well,  well,  if  that's  the  case,  I  am  a  Lutheran  too."     But  on 

their  return  from  the  conference  they  caused  an  artizan  to  be 

hanged  for  having  his  child  baptized  according  to  the  reformed 

rites.    Guise's  road  to   Paris  lay  through  Vassy,  a  town  which 

formed  part  of  the  dower  of  Mary  Stuart.     It  was  governed  by 

Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  Mary's  grandmother  and  mother  of  the 

Guises,  who  expressed  much  annoyance  at  the  Calvinists  having 

established  a  conventicle  in  a  barn  not  far  from  the  parish  church. 

Either  through  chance  or  design.  Guise  entered  Vassy  with  his 

troops  on  a  Sunday,  when  a  congregation  of  more  than   1000 

Hugonots  were  assembled  in  the  bam  for  worship,  as  they  were 

entitled  to  do  by  the  January  edict.    The  scene  that  ensued  has 

"  ^kgwnoHons  ou  Lettree  politiquea  ^Hippolifte  Este,  Cardinal  de  Ferraret   ap. 
Martin,  t  ix  p.  111. 
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been  differently  described  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers. 
The  foriaer  assert  that  the  Hugonots  were  the  aggressors;  that 
some  of  Cruise's  men  had  strayed  to  the  spot  from  mere  curiosity ; 
and  that  a  tumult  having  arisen,  the  Duke  was  struck  on  the  cheek 
with  a  stone  before  his  soldiers  made  use  of  their  weapons.  This 
version  somewhat  resembles  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb; 
and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  defenceless  multitude  should  have 
provoked  a  contest  with  a  body  of  well-armed  troops.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  persons  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  more  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  subsequently  died  of 
the  injuries  they  had  received*  Guise  sent  for  the  mayor  of  Vassy 
and  severely  reprehen^i^d  him  for  allowing  the  Hugonots  to  meet; 
and  when  that  magistrate  pleaded  that  he  had  only  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  edict  of  January,  the  Duke,  drawing  his  sword, 
furiously  exclaimed:  *^ Detestable  edict!  with  this  will  I  break 
it!" 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  massacre  reached  Paris,  Beza,  at 
the  instance  of  his  fellow-religionists,  repaired  to  the  court,  then 
at  Monceaux  in  La  Brie,  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of 
the  edict.  Catherine  received  him  very  graciously,  and  pretended 
as  .if  she  would  oppose  Guise's  entering  Paris ;  but,  in  fsucty  the  trim- 
niing  policy  which  she  had  been  forced  to  adopt  was  a  confession 
of  weakness,  and  proved  that  if  ever  the  two  parties  should  come 
into  open  collision,  the  royal  autho^ty  would  be  reduced  to  a 
nullity.  At  this  interviefw  with  Beza,  the  King  of  Navarre,  like 
all  renegades,  displayed  the  utmost  virulence  against  his  former 
party;  he  defended  Cruise's  conduct  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
partisan,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  massacre  upon  the  Hugonots, 
for  having  committed  the  first  assault  Beza  replied,  with  dig- 
nity and  firmness,  —  **  I  admit.  Sire,  that  it  is  the  part  of  God's 
Church,  in  whose  name  I  speak,  to  endure,  rather  than  to  inflict., 
blows ;  but  may  it  please  you  to  remember  that  it  is  an  anvil 
which  has  worn  out  many  a  hammer."  *• 

In  spite  of  Catherine's  pretended  prohibition,  Guise,  accom- 
panied by  Montmorenci  and  St  Andr^,  —  the  whole  triumvirate 
together  —  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  March  20th, 
and  was  received  by  the  Parisians  with  shouts  of  Vim  Ouise! 
Conde  was  also  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  and  at  one  time  a  collision  appeared  imminent 
A  contest  in  Paris,  however,  must  undoubtedly  have  terminated  in 

»•  Sist  des  Egluea  Bif.  Ut.  iv.  (t  iL  p.  2). 
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favoar  of  the  triumvirate,  who  had  not  only  most  troops,  but  were 
also  supported  by  the  citizens;  and  under  these  circumstances, 
Conde,  through  the  mediation  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  been  named  by  the  Queen  Provisional  Crovernor 
of  Paris,  came  to  an  understanding  with  Guise,  that  both  should 
withdraw  at  the  same  time  with  their  troops,  by  different  gates. 
Conde  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  engagement;  but  Guise  incited  the 
populace  to  compel  him  to  stay ;  and  after  the  departure  of  Conde, 
a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  the  different  gates  to  prevent  him 
from  returning. 

Conde  made  another  false  step  in  not  seizing  the  young  King 
and  his  mother,  who  were  now  at  Fontainebleau ;  a  capture  which 
he  might  easily  have  effected,  and  thus  have  given  to  his  cause  the 
prestige  of  legitimate  authority.     Conde  stopped  short  at  Means, 
and  contented  himself  with  sending  a  message  to  Catherine  to  know 
her  pleasure.     At  the  same  time  he  addressed  circulars  to  the 
reformed  churches  to  prepare  to  defend  themselves,  and  invited 
the  neighbouring  Hugonot  nobility  to  repair  to  him  at  Meauz. 
The  triumvirate  seized  the  advantage  which  had  been  neglected  by 
Conde.    Antony  of  Mavarre  and  the  triumvirs  proceeded  with  a 
strong  guard  to  Fontainebleau ;  and  Catherine,  after  some  days  of 
real  or  feigned  reluctance,  in  which  she  alternately  listened  to  the 
counsels  of  L'Hopital  and  the  pressing  instances  of  Antony  and  his 
allies,  removed  at  last  by  easy  journeys  to  Paris,  and  was  installed 
with  her  son  at  the  Louvre,  April  6th  1562.     The  Catholic  chiefs 
signalised  their  victory  by  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Edict  of  January. 
Montmorenci,  with  200  men,  assisted  by  the  mob,  attacked  two 
Hugonot  meeting-houses  outside  the  gates  of  St.  Jacques  and 
St.  Antoine,  threw  down  the  pulpits,  and  burnt  the  benches.     This 
exploit,  which  did  not  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Constable 
of  France,  procured  him  the  nickname  of  Captain  BrUle-bancSy  or 
Bum-bench.    It  was  the  signal  to  the  populace  to  commence  their 
outrages,  and  the  unfortunate  Hugonots  were  pillaged  and  mur- 
dered without  mercy. 

The  advantages  of  activity  and  decision  were  thus  on  the  side  of 
the  Catholics.  The  Admiral  Coligni  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Hugonots.  No  two  men  could 
be  more  dissimilar  in  character  than  the  two  chief  Hugonot  leaders. 
Conde,  small  and  mean  in  person,  was  full  of  grace  and  animation ; 
amiable,  volatile,  addicted  to  pleasure,  yet  full  of  ambition.  Co- 
ligni, on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  grave  and  imposing  exterior, 
taciturn,  severe,  averse  to  all  disorder,  constant  and  tender  in 
^  affections.  He  was  the  grandest  character  among  the  Hugonots, 
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the  Cato  of  the  civil  wars  of  France.  Two  such  men  had  little 
sympathy  with  each  other^  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  did 
not  always  agree.  It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the 
Admiral,  now  living  in  retirement  in  his  chateau  at  ChatiUon-sur- 
Loing,  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  arms.  He  saw  ho'w  inferior 
were  the  Protestant  forces;  he  dreaded  the  responaibilil^  of 
kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
iirgent  importunities  of  his  friends,  and  especially  of  his  wife, 
Charlotte  de  Laval,  that  he  was  at  last  induced  to  mount  his  horse 
and  join  Conde  at  Meaux,**  But  such  natures,  though  the  last  to 
enter  on  a  doubtful  course  of  action,  when  once  resolved,  are  also 
the  last  to  abandon  it» 

The  news  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy  had  excited  all  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  north,  and  Conde  and  the  Admiral  were  soon  sur- 
rounded at  Meaux  by  a  considerable  body  of  men.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  Conde  marched  towards  Paris  with  the  design  of  seizing  the 
King,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud.  Here 
he  heard  that  he  had  been  anticipated ;  and  he  immediately  took 
the  road  to  Orleans,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  that  city  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Hugonots.  Followed  by  2000  mounted  nobles 
he  set  off  at  a  gallop ;  eighteen  miles  were  accomplished  without 
drawing  bridle ;  horsemen  rolled  over  one  another  in  the  dust ;  and 
as  the  cavalcade  swept  by  like  a  whirlwind,  travellers  asked  one 
another  whether  it  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  madmen  in  France. 
On  arriving  at  Orieans  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  they 
found  that  the  town  had  already  been  seized  by  their  fellow- 
religionists,  under  the  leadership  of  D'Andelot. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Conde  published  a  manifesto  which  most 
be  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  civil  wars.  The  objects  of 
the  Hugonots  in  taking  up  arms  were  declared  to  be  to  restore  the 
captive  King  and  his  mother  to  liberty,  and  to  maintain  the  Edict 
of  January,  Though  they  possessed  neither  the  person,  nor  pro- 
bably the  affections,  of  the  King,  they  gave  themselves  out  for  his 
supporters,  and  adopted  his  colours,  the  white  scarf;  while  the 
Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  were  shameless  enough  to  assume  the  red 
scarf  of  Spain,  and  even  obliged  the  young  King  to  wear  that 
foreign  livery ;  thus  displaying  before  all  Europe  the  vassalage  of 
France,  and  the  degradation  inflicted  by  the  peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambr^is.  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  answered  the  manifesto  ot 
Cond6  by  a  counter-declaration  that  they  were  no  prisoners ;  and 
they  issued  letters  patent  confirming  the  January  Edict,  and  per- 

!•  The  scene  has  been  strikingly  described  by  D'Anbign6  the  Protestant  historian 
{Hist,  Univ,  liv.  iii  ch.  iL). 
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mitting  the  Protestant  worship  except  in  Paris  and  its  environs. 
The  Catholic  chiefs  thus  hoped  to  deprive  Conde  of  his  adherents ; 
but  it  was  too  late.     On  the  same  day^  April  llth,  the  Protestants 
signed  an  association  placing  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  whom  they  styled 
the  protector  and  defender  of  the  Crown,  at  the  head  of  a  council 
composed  of  the  leading  Hugonot  nobles,  amopg  whom  figured 
some  of  the  first  names  in  France ;  aa  the  three  Chatillons,  the 
Coimt  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Sohan,  Grammont,  Soubise  and  others. 
These  noblemen  levied  taxes  and  raised  recruits  in  their  different 
departments,  and  provided  fanatical  preachers  to  stir  up  the  rage 
of  the  southern  populations.     Many  of  the  chief  towns  of  France 
declared  for  the  Hugonots;  as  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Angers,  Poitiers,  Tours,  Blois,  and  especially  the  important  city  of 
Lyon.    Beza,  who  remained  with  the  army  of  Conde,  was  the  soul 
of  the  Calvinistic  party.   He  caused  a  synod  to  assemble  at  Orleans 
April  27th,  in  which  was  read  a  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by 
Calvin,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the 'Emperor  of  Germany. 
Conde  requested  the  prayers  of  the  Genevese  for  the  success  of  his 
cause,  and  they  were  constantly  oflFered  up  while  the  war  lasted. 

The  more  regular  hostilities  were  ushered  in  by  scattered  tumults 
and  massacres.  Blood  flowed  in  torrents  in  most  of  the  great  towns 
of  southern  France,  and  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides.  At  Sens^  in  the  diocese  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Guise,  a  massacre  was  perpetrated  which  surpassed  in  atrocity  that 
of  Vassi;  Protestants,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  were  slain 
and  thrown  into  the  Yonne.  The  rage  of  the  Protestants  was 
scarcely  less ;  but  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  France  it  was 
chiefly  directed  with  a  senseless  fury  against  the  national  monu- 
ments and  the  symbols  of  Catholic  worship.  At  Cleri,  the  tomb  of 
Louis  XI.  was  overthrown,  and  his  bones  bumtj  together  with  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Dimois. 
At  Caen,  the  tombs  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Queen  Matilda, 
were  destroyed.  At  Orleans,  the  heart  of  the  late  King,  Francis  II., 
was  burnt  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Croix ;  but  the  crowning  pro- 
fanation in  the  eyes  of  all  loyal  and  orthodox  Frenchmen,  was  the 
overthrowing  of  the  monument  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  stood  on  the 
bridge. 

Before  the  struggle  began,  both  parties  sought  for  foreign  aid. 
The  Catholic  leaders  turned  of  course  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
offered  36,000  men,  a  force  which  rather  startled  them ;  they  re- 
quested Philip  to  provide  them  with  some  money  and  not  quite  so 
many  soldiers.  The  Guises  purchased  the  assistance  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  by  ceding  to  him  the  places  which  the  French  still  held 
YOL.  n.  M 
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in  his  donunionSf  with  the  exoeption  of  Pignerol,  and  one  or  iM 
other  small  towns.     The  Pope  sent  Catherine  100,000  crowns,  for 
which  she  allowed  the  legate  to  have  a  leading  voice  in  the  council 
On  the  other  hand,  Cond^  sought  the  friendship  of  Queen  ElizabetL 
France  and  England  were  then  at  peace;  but  it  was  obvioufl  that 
if  the  conspiracy  against  Protestantism  succeeded  on  the  Continent, 
England  must  be  next  overwhelmed:  and  thus,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  maintenance  of  that  confession  formed  the  key- 
stone of  English  policy.     After  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  added  Scotland  to  the  kingdoms  already 
combined  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had 
contemplated   effecting  a  league  among  all  the  Protestants  of 
Europe  for  their  common  defence,  and  some  steps  had  been  taken 
with  that  view^;  and  though  the  death  of  Francis  IL  mitigated 
the  immediate  apprehensions  of  Elizabeth  And  her  ministers,  their 
policy  still  remained  unchanged.    Negodatioi^  were  accordingly 
entered  into  with  Gond^  and  the  Hugonots,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  signed  at  Hampton  Courts  September  20th  1562.'^     Conde 
engaged  to  put  Havre  de  Grraoe  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  and 
Elizabeth  undertook,  on  her  side,  to  land  a  body  of  6000  men  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  to  pay  the  representatives  of  Conde  in 
Oermany  100,000  crowns,  after  receiving  possession  of  Havre, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  pledge  for  the  restitution  of  Calais.    The 
money  was  wanted  to  hire  Grermau   and   Swiss  mercenaries,  as 
Conde  expected  aid  from  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  Oerman  princes.    But 
meanwhile  hostilities  had  begun  in  France  long  before  assistance 
could  be  expected  either  from  England  or  G-ermany. 

Catherine  had  sought  to  avert,  or,  at  all  events,  to  delay  the 
impending  civil  war,  by  negociations.  She  and  King  Antony  on 
one  side,  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Admiral  on  the  other,  at- 
tended respectively  by  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  had  met  in  an 
open  plain  near  Thouri  in  Beauce,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  no  ambuscade  could  be  dreaded;  and  strict  injanctions 
had  been  given  to  refrain  from  all  abusive  language.  Needless 
precaution  !  When  the  two  parties  approached  and  recognised  in 
each  other's  ranks  a  brother  or  a  friend,  they  rushed  into  one 
another's  arms,  and  deprecated  a  war  which  could  be  carried  on 
only  by  a  mutual  slaughter  between  the  nearest  connections.  The 
interview  between  the  two  Bourbons,  however,  formed  a  complete 
contrast  to  this  touching  scene.    Antony  exhibited  nothing  but 

**  Forbes,  State  Papers^  yoI.  i.  p.  166.  *^  In  Dnmonti  t  t.  pt  i.  p.  94. 
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harshness  and  obstinacy,  and  the  brothers  separated  more  embittered 
thaa  ever.  Other  conferences  followed;  but  Catherine  having 
declared  at  one  of  these  that  the  execution  of  the  January  Edict 
was  impossible,  an  appeal  to  arms  became  inevitable. 

To  detail  with  minuteness  the  bloody  scenes  which  ensued  would 

afford  neither  instruction  nor  amusement.     France  became  one 

wide  scene  of  horror ;  fanaticism  was  mingled  with  the  most  brutal 

passions,  and  lust,  robbery  and  murder  prevailed  without  control. 

Anarchy  reigned  wildest  in  the  midland  district^.     All  the  towns 

captured  by  the  Catholic  forces  were  abandoned  to  slaughter  and 

pillage;  the  Loire,  the  Indre,  and  the  Sarthe,  bore  upon  their 

waters  innumerable  corpses.     Besides  the  usual  concomitants  of 

civil  war  were  to  be  seen  the  populations  of  whole  towns,  either 

expelled  by  force  or  voluntarily  emigrating,  and  wandering  about 

from  place  to  place  as  the-  tide  of  war  advanced  or  receded.   Among 

the  leaders  distinguished  by  tbeir  atrocities  were  Blaise  de  Montluc, 

and  the  Baron  des  AdretE,  ^  HugoDot     Montluc  has  not  scrupled 

to  chronicle  in  his  MSmoirea  the  deeds  of  blood  perpetrated  by 

himself  and  his  myrmidons  in  Guyeune ;  where  the  reader  may 

learn  the  systematic  barbarity,  the  cynical  contempt  for  human 

life  with  which  civil  war,  especially  when  heightened  by  fanaticism, 

is  capable  of  inspiring  a  nature  otherwise  not  devoid  of  generosity. 

In  like  manner  in  Provence  and  Dauphin^,  the  name  of  Des  Adretz, 

the  Protestant  leader,  long  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  as  the 

sjmbol  of  murder  a^d  destruction.     With  the  rapidity  of  a  bird  of 

of  prey,  he  ravaged,  in  a  few  days,  the  country  between  the  Saone 

and  the  Durance,  the  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 

fipreadiog  everywhere  terror  and  destruction. 

The  fortune  of  war  wets  at  first  unfavourable  to  the  Protestants, 
who  for  the  most  part  evacuated  the  towns  which  they  held  at 
the  approach  of  the  royal  army.  G-uise  abandoned  all  the  places 
he  entered  to  pillage  and  murder.  At  Tours,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  caused  to  be  executed  a  number  of  women  who  would  not 
renounce  the  Calvimstic  fsuth.  Bourges,  which  had  been  besieged 
for  some  time  by  the  young  King  in  person,  and  by  the  King  of 
Navarre,  surrendered  by  capitulation  August  31st  1562;  in  spite 
of  which  several  Protestants  were  cut  down,  and  the  remainder 
hanished.  In  Normandy  the  Hugonots  were  more  successful. 
Morvilliers,  the  commandant  of  Bouen,  although  a  Protestant, 
flung  up  his  command  when  he  found  ihat  the  English  were  to  be 
introduced  into  France ;  but  Montgomeri,  the  involuntary  homi- 
cide of  Henry  II.,  marched  through  Normandy  with  a  Protestant 
force  and  took  ppsseissioii  of  its  capites*     llavre  was  occupied  by 
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3000  English  early  in  October ;  about  the  same  time  a  German 
force  destined  for  the  succour  of  the  Protestants  was  beginnins 
to  assemble  on  the  Rhine.  A  diversion  waa  thus  eflfected  of  tlw 
Catholic  forces;  the  siege  of  Orleans,  which  they  had  been  for 
some  time  carrying  on,  was  converted  into  a  blockade ;  St.  Andre 
marched  with  a  division  into  Champagne  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Germans,  while  Guise  proceeded  with  the  main  body  into 
Normandy  and  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  Charles  IX.  and  the  King  uf 
Navarre  came  to  Guise's  camp  to  encourage  the  troops  by  their 
presence,  and  Rouen  was  taken  by  storm  and  sacked,  October  26tb. 
But  Antony  received  a  slight  wound  during  the  siege  which  his 
own  imprudence  and  excesses  rendered  fatal ;  he  expired  Novem- 
ber 17th  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  leaving  the  field  still  more  open 
to  the  ambition  of  Guise,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  nominated  in 
his  place  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Prince  of  Conde,  having  been  joined  by 
some  German  contingents  (November  9th),  marched  iipon  Paris, 
and  would  probably  have  taken  that  capital  had  he  ventured  upon 
an  immediate  assault ;  but  waiting  for  some  reinforcements  under 
d'Andelot,  and  being  amused  with  negociations  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  he  suffered  the  opportunity  to  slip  through  his  hands. 
While  he  and  Coligni  lay  encamped  with  their  forces  before  Paris 
at  Montrouge,  Arcueil,  and  Gentilly,  the  Parliament  issued  an 
arrit  condemning  to  death  the  Admiral  and  all  his  associates,  witk 
the  exception  of  the  prince.  The  only  affair  that  took  place  here, 
was  a  smart  skirmish  before  the  Boulevard  St.  Victor  (November 
28th).  By  the  advice  of  Coligni,  Cond6  determined  early  in 
December  to  retire  into  Normandy,  to  await  fresh  supplies  of  men 
and  money  from  England ;  but  on  his  way,  having  imprudently 
wajsted  some  days  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  seize  Chajtres  and 
Dreux,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  army  of  the  triumvirate,  which 
had  intercepted  his  line  of  march,  by  taking  up  a  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euro,  at  no  great  distance  from  Dreux.  At  this 
juncture  the  ferocious  Guise,  the  experienced  Montmorenci,  the 
warlike  St  Andre,  are  said  to  have  dreaded  the  responsibility  of 
giving  battle,  and  sent  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  King  and  the 
government.  Catherine,  with  a  bitter  irony,  expressed  her  surprise 
that  three  great  captains  should,  on  such  a  subject,  ask  the  advice 
of  a  woman  and  a  child,  both  overwhelmed  with  regret  at  seeing 
the  extremity  to  which  matters  were  reduced  ;  she  would  give  no 
opinion,  and  referred  them  to  the  King's  nurse!"    Guise  was, in 

••  ^imotm  de  Caatelnaii,  liv.  iv.  cli.  iTp 
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fact,  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  having  the  civil  war 
imputed  to  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  affected  to  have  no  other 
command  in  the  army  than  that  of  his  own  compagnie  cCor- 
donnance  and  a  body  of  volunteers.  This  was  part  of  his  usual 
sly  policy.  He  seems  to  have  always  had  before  his  eyes  the  fear 
of  some  future  impeachment,  and  to  have  wished  to  be  able  to  show 
that  he  had  acted  only  by  superior  orders."  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, however,  Montmorenci  began  the  engagement  by  a  violent 
cannonade ;  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested,  and  it  was  only  at 
Dightfall  that  Coligni  retired  with  his  forces  in  good  order  from 
the  field.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  general  on  each  side, 
Conde  and  Montmorenci,  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  the  Con- 
stable had  also  been  wounded  in  the  jaw  by  a  pistol  ball.  Marshal 
St  Andre  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hugonots,  and  was  assas- 
sinated after  his  capture  by  a  private  enemy ;  so  that  Guise  became 
the  sole  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  Montmorenci  was  sent  under 
an  escort  to  Orleans,  where,  in  the  custody  of  his  niece,  the  Princess 
of  Conde,  he  quietly  awaited  his  liberation.  Conde  was  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  Onzain,  where,  by  Catherine's  order,  he  was  at  first 
harshly  treated  and  strictly  watched ;  till  policy  dictated  a  milder 
treatment,  in  order  to  use  him  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of 
Guise,  who,  after  the  death  of  Antony,  even  dreamt  of  eventually 
succeeding  to  the  throne. 

Coligni,  who  after  the  capture  of  Cond6  was  elected  by  the 
Hugonots  for  their  commander-in-chief,  led  the  defeated  army 
towards  Orleans ;  and  soon  after,  having  entrusted  the  command  of 
that  place  to  his  brother  D'Andelot,  proceeded  into  Normandy, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  he  succeeded  in  taking 
Caen.  He  then  invested  Rouen,  and  pressed  it  so  hardly  that 
Marshal  Brissac,  the  commandant,  sent  a  message  for  assistance  to 
(ruise,  then  engaged  in  besieging  Orleans.  Guise  replied  that  he 
must  first  take  Orleans  by  assault ;  but  before  he  could  accomplish 
this,  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin  named  Poltrot,  February  18th  1563, 
and  in  six  days  died  of  his  wound,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  He 
displayed  great  anxiety  on  his  death-bed  to  clear  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  authorised  the  massacre  of  Yassy,  and  his  last 
words  were  exhortations  to  peace.  Francis  Duke  of  Guise  left  three 
sous :  Henry,  who  inherited  the  titles  and  possessions,  as  well  as  the 
bravery  and  other  qualities  of  his  father,  including  his  fanaticism ; 
Charles,  Duke  of  Mayenne,  of  a  totally  different  disposition  from  his 
brother;  and  Louis,  who  afterwards  became  a  Cardinal. 

"  Michelety  Gnerres  de  Religion^  p.  309. 
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Poltrot  was  apprehended,  and  being  subjected  to  thd  torture, 
accused  Goligni,  La  fiochefoucauld,  Beza,  and  othef  Hogonat 
leaders  of  having  incited  him  to  murder  Guise.  The  charge  was 
not  so  clearly  refuted  as  might  be  wished ;  but  Poltrot  varied  in 
his  confessions.  Coligni  appears  by  his  own  avowal  to  have  given 
at  least  a  tacit  sanction  to  the  deed;  and  after  its  completion, 
he  offered  up  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  what  he  charlicterifled  iS 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  France,  to  God's  Church,  BXhd  eape- 
to  himself  and  his  family.**  Beza  admits  having  desired  the  death 
of  Guise ;  and  while  the  Duke  was  besieging  Orleans,  preached  a 
sermon,  in  which  he  described  in  glowing  tesms  how  glorious  a 
deed  it  would  be  if  any  one  should  slay  the  Duke  in  battle^  It 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Calvin's  to  the  Duchess  of  Perrara  that 
some  of  his  followers  had  long  contemplated  the  assassination  of 
Guise  ^ ;  and  though  Calvin  himself  dissuaded  them  from  such  an 
attempt,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  beseeching  God  either  to  oonv«t 
Guise,  or  to  lay  His  hand  upon  him  and  deliver  His  chtirch  from 
him.  When  so  many  fanatical  spirits  were  abroad  how  far  did  in- 
direct hints  of  this  description  differ  from  open  erhortations  to 
murder  ? 

The  death  of  Guise  altered  the  destinies  of  FraAde.  Had  he 
lived  to  take  Orleans  and  defeat  the  Protestants  he  would  have 
enjoyed  the  power  of  the  ancient  mayors  of  the  palace  under  the 
Hois  FainSants,  and  would  probably  have  at  length  sucoe^ed  in 
placing  his  own  family  upon  the  throne.  Catherine  de'  Medici  wbb 
the  chief  gainer  by  his  death,  who  now,  after  the  e^inctioti  of  the 
triumvirate,  began  indeed  to  reign.  One  of  her  first  steps  Was  to 
enter  into  negociations  with  the  Protestants.  To  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  she  held  out  the  hope  of  the  Lieutenant-Generalship  of  the 
kingdom,  again  vacant  by  the  death  of  Guise  ^ ;  but  she  neithtf 
could  nor  would  promise  the  maintenance  of  the  January  edict  As 
Cond^  wished  to  regain  his  liberty,  and  d'Atidelot  was  hard  pressed 
in  Orleans  by  the  royal  troops,  the  propositions  of  the  Queen  and 
her  chancellor  were  accepted  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
Coligni ;  who,  as  well  as  the  Hugonot  ministers,  was  for  continuing 
the  war.  The  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  discussed  between  Conde 
and  Montmorenci  in  the  Isle  aux  Bceufa  in  the  Loire.  Their  con- 
ference ended  in  nothing  but  their  mutual  exchanges  negodations 

^  Btee,  Hist  des  EgUses  Sif,  lir.  tL  Michelet,  Chterres  de  Bdigion,  p.  272. 

t.  ii.  p.  187.  No  fact  can  show  more  strongly  the  dis- 

^  in  Buchat,  Hist  de  la  Rif,  de  lA  tracted  state  of  France,  than  this  offer  of 

Suisse,  t.  vii.  p.  410.  the  lieutenancy  to  a  foiireigner.    Ghristo- 

*•  She  had  previously  offered  it  to  Chris-  pher  was,  however,  in  every  way  worthy 

topher  Dttkeof  Wiirteniberg,  who  decHned.  oi  it 
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were,  however,  renewed  between  Damville  and  L'Aubespine  on  the 

part  of  Catherine,  and  St.  Cyr  and  d'Aubigne  on  that  of  the  Hugo- 

nots,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon,  the  provisions  of  which 

were  embodied  in  a  royal  edict,  called  the  Edict  of  Amboisb,  drawn 

up  by  the  mild  and  patriotic  L'Hopital,  and  signed  by  Charles  IX. 

March  18th  1563.    By  this  decree  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 

worship  became  in  a  great  measure  an  aristocratic  privilege.     All 

nobles  and  holders  of  fiefs  were  allowed  to  celebrate  it,  with  their 

vassals  and  subjects;   but  only  those  towns  where  it  had  been 

exercised  up  to  the  7th  of  March.     In  Paris  and  its  viscounty  it 

was  forbidden ;  in  the  rest  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the 

manors  of  the  nobility,  it  was  allowed  only  in  the  suburbs  of  one 

town  in  each  bailiwick. 

D'Andelot^  who  had  been  in  great  danger  in  Orleans,  was  saved 
by  the  peace  of  Amboise.    The  Q-ermans  evacuated  France ;  but 
Queen  Elizabeth  refusing  to  give  up  Havre,  which  place  she  pro- 
fessed to  hold  as  security  for  the  restoration  of  Calais,  war  waa 
declared  against  England  July  6th  1563.     Conde  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hugonots,  anxious  to  expiate  their  offence  in  having 
called  in  the  English,  joined  the  royal  army  under  Montmorenci ; 
but  Coligni,  slower  both  to  take  and  to  abandon  resolutions,  held 
himself  aloof.    Havre  was  reduced  by  cutting  off  the  supplies, 
especially  the  water,  which  produced  a  pestilence;  and  on  the 
28th  July,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  commandant,  capitulated,  just 
as  the  long-expected  English  fleet  hove  in  sight. 

In  order  to  check  the  ambition  of  Conde,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
importunities  for  the  Lieutenant-Generalship,  Catherine,  by  the 
advice  of  UHopital,  declared  her  son  Charles  IX.  of  age  (August 
17th  1563),  although  he  had  only  recently  entered  on  his  fourteenth 
year.  As  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  displayed  great  refractoriness, 
and  had  refused  to  register  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  this  solenm  act  was 
performed  in  a  Lit  de  Justice  held  in  the  Parliament  of  Rouen.   The 
Paris  Parliament,  irritated  by  this  breach  of  custom,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  court  to  complain  of  the  edict ;  when  Charles,  tutored 
hy  his  mother,  addressed  to  them  a  reprimand,  the  severity  of  which 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  infantine  tones  in  which  it  was 
delivered.     **Know,"  said  he,  "that  the  kings  our  predecessors 
have  not  placed  you  where  you  are  either  to  be  the  guardians  or 
protectors  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  conservatora  of  my  city  of  Paris ; 
and  I  command  you  to  meddle  with  nothing  but  the  administration 
^f  justice.  You  have  conceived  an  idea  that  you  are  my  guardians ; 
I  will  teach  you  that  you  are  not,  but  only  my  subjects  Mid 
servants." 

x4 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  religious  troubles,  the  French    Court 
firmly  defended  against  the  Pope  the  liberties  of  the    Gallican 
Church.     Jeanne  d'Albret  baring  forbidden  the  exerciBe   of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  worship  in  Beam,  was  cited  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  six  months  (September  28th  1563)  ;  failing 
which,  she  would  incur,  by  her  contumacy^  the  loss  of   lier  do- 
minions, besides  other  penalties.     At  the  same  time  were   cited  all 
French  prelates  convicted  or  suspected  of  heresy;  as  the  Cardinal 
of  Chatillon,  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais,  Valence,  and  others.      But 
the  French  Court  addressed  so  vigorous  a  protest  to  the  Pope  that 
he  abandoned  the  citation.     Shortly  afterwards^  the  Council  of 
Trent  having  brought  its  labours  to  a  close,   Pius  IV.   sent  an 
embassy  to  Fontainebleau  (February  1564),  to  demand  from  the 
French  Court  the  recognition  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council :   a  step 
which  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  by  the  Emperor  o( 
Grermany,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine.     This  subject  calls  our  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  celebrated  Council ;  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  we  must 
also  take  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of  the  German^  empire  after 
the  resignation  of  Charles  V. 

The  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the 
refusal  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  acknowledge  his  title,  have  been  alreadv 
related.  The  arrogance  of  Paul  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  Papal 
pretensions ;  the  necessity  for  a  coronation  by  the  Pope  was  alto- 
gether rejected ;  and  Pius  IV.,  who  had  in  1560  received  Ferdi- 
nand's ambassadors  with  great  distinction,  consented,  after  a  slight 
struggle,  to  acknowledge  his  title.  When,  in  1562,  Ferdinand's 
eldest  son,  Maximilian,  was  elected  King  of  the  fiomans,  he  refused 
to  make  the  usual  profession  of  obedience  to  Bome,  contenting 
himself  with  assuring  the  Pope  of  his  reverence  and  devotion ;  and 
thus  was  finally  established  the  independence  of  the  empire  on  the 
Papal  See,  which  had  been  virtually  asserted  by  Maximilian  L 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  Ferdinand,  long  before  his  accession 
to  the  empire,  had,  in  right  of  Anne,  his  wife,  become  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  After  the  submission  of  the  Bohemians  at 
Prague  in  1547,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  convert 
Bohemia  into  an  hereditary  monarchy;  and  in  1562  he  caused  his 
son  Maximilian  to  be  crowned  as  his  heir  and  successor  in  that 
kingdom.  It  is  from  this  epoch  that  we  may  date  the  decline  both 
of  the  commercial  and  military  spirit  of  the  Bohemians. 

In  the  same  year  (1562),  with  a  view  to  consolidate  his  own 
power  and  that  of  his  successor,  Ferdinand  concluded  a  truce  of 
eight  years  with  Sultan  Solyman.     Since  the  truce  of  1547,  the 
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GrerisiaD  Diets  had  ceased  to  take  any  real  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Eliiiigary,  which  kingdom  was  left  to  its  fate  as  a  thing  which  con- 
cerned only  Ferdinand.     In  1555  and  1556,  Sigeth  was  fruitlessly 
besi^ed  by  the  Turks,  whose  inroads  extended  into  Carinthia.     In 
the   latter  year  the  Sultan  again  established  the  family  of  Zapolya 
Ldl   the  government  of  Transylvania;  but  Ferdinand  retained  Erlau 
and  a  large  tract  east  of  the  Theiss.     In  1559  Queen  Isabella  died ; 
after  which  her  son,  John  Sigismund,  demanded  from  Ferdinand 
the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  the  district  between  the  Theiss  and 
Transylvania,  and  the  principalities  of  Oppeln  and  fiatibor.     A  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  Turks  sometimes  took  part ;  till  at  last,  after 
long  negociations  with  thie  Porte>  in  the  course  of  which  Ferdinand 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  grossest  indignities  and  insults,  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  truce  mentioned ;  a  result  to  which  the 
religious  troubles  in  France  not  a  little  contributed,  by  weakening 
the  French  influence  at  Constantinople.     By  this  truce,  which  was 
negociated  by  Busbek,  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  that 
monarch  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  30,000  Hungarian  ducats 
to  the  Sultan,  together  with  the  arrears,  while  Solyman  engaged 
not  to  support  2^polya's  son  with  his  arms.*^    John  Sigismund 
was  to  retain  possession  of  Transylvania  as  well  as  the  other  terri- 
tory which  he  held ;  but  he  did  not  concur  in  the  truce,  and  made 
frequent  irruptions  into  Ferdinand's  territories. 

Germany^  as  we  have  already  said,  was  now  in  a  considerable 
degree  isolated  from  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  short 
reign  of  Ferdinand  I.  presents  little  of  any  interest,  except  the 
affairs  of  religion  and  the  conclusion  of  ttie  Council  of  Trent. 
Ferdinand,  rather  from  political  views  than  religious  principle^ 
was  more  flexible  than  his  brother.  He  had  a  nearer  interest  than 
Charles  V.  in  defending  Austria  and  Hungary  against  the  Turks ; 
hence  he,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  different  religious  parties 
in  Germany,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  whole 
empire  and  strengthening  his  hands  against  the  Porte.  Born  in 
Spain  ^*,  and  educated  in  that  country  till  his  fifteenth  year,  his 
real  principles  however  were  orthodoxly  Boman ;  and,  in  fact^  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  into  Germany,  for  whom  he  founded 
a  college  at  Vienna  in  1556,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  in- 
augurated that  great  reactionary  movement  against  Protestantism 
which  made  so  much  progress  in  Germany  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century.     He  had  for  his  counsellor  one  of  the  most 


**  The  conditionfl    are    in   Busbequii  "  At  AlcaU  de  Hetlares  in  Castile, 

Opera,  p. 453  sq.,  ed.  Ekey.  1633).  Harch  10th  1603. 
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distingiiished  Jesuits  of  the  age,  the  redoutable  sophist  and  pcdemic 
Ganisius,  the  author  of  the  catechism  still  used  by  the  Papists. 
Canisius  became  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Upper  G-ermanj^  and 
during  the  forty  years  that  he  administered  their  affairs  tbej 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  empire. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  Ferdinand's  political  interests  led 
him  to  conciliate  and  reunite  the  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  and 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  ProtestantB 
to  submit  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  he  had  induced  Pius  lY.  to  reassemble. 
In  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  not 
acknowledge  the  previous  decrees  at  Trent,  Ferdinand  «Didea- 
voured  to  obtain  the  convocation  of  a  new  Council^  to  begin  ab 
initio^  but  without  success.  He  sent  his  own  ambassadors  with 
the  Papal  legates  Commendone  and  Delfino  to  invite  the  Pro- 
testants assembled  at  Naumburg  (1560)  to  attend  the  Council; 
who,  however,  contemptuously  returned  to  the  l^ates  the  Papal 
Bulls  unopened,  and  denied  the  Pope's  power  to  call  such  an 
assembly.  The  only  conditions  on  which  they  would  hear  of  it 
were :  tiiat  the  Pope  should  attend  as  a  party  and  not  as  a  judge ; 
that  Protestant  divines  should  appear  on  the  same  footing  as 
Catholic  bishops;  and  that  the  synod  should  be  held  in  some 
German  town.  But  such  demands  were  inadmissible.  An  invita^ 
tion  had  also  been  forwarded  to  Queen  Elizabeth  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Trent;  which  was  of  course  refused.'^ 

The  G-erman  Protestants,  however,  had  now  begun  to  divide 
among  themselves.  Into  the  nature  of  their  dissensions,  which 
spread  very  wide,  lasted  very  long,  and  were  carried  on  with  great 
heat  and  acrimony,  we  shall  not  here  minutely  enter,  as  they  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  Germany,  and  ind^  to  its  ecclesiastical 
history,  than  to  a  general  history  of  Europe."®  It  will  suffice  to 
sta^te  generally,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the  infusion  of  Cal- 
vinism, which  had  penetrated  even  into  Saxony ;  and  hence,  while 
some  of  the  German  Protestants  adhered  strictly  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  others  proposed  to  modify  that  formulary  with  an 
admixture  of  Calvinistic  tenets.  The  chief  of  the  German  Cal- 
vtnists  was  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  III.,  who  forcibly 
introduced  that  creed  into  his  dominions.  His  son  Louis  restored 
Lutheranism ;  *  but  dying  in  1583,  and  leaving  a  minor  son, 
Frederick  lY.,  John  Casimir,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  the  latter, 

^  Pallayicino,  lib.  zr.  cap.  7.  Menzd  in  the  second  toL  of  his  Neuere 

**  They  are  related  at  length  by  Planck       Gewh,  der  DetUschen, 
in  his  Gesch.  der  EnUtehung^  &c^  and  by 
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reinstated  the  Calvinists.  The  two  rallying  points  of  thesd  fiecta 
were  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  for  the  Calvinists,  and  the  For- 
mnlaiy  of  Concord  for  the  Lutherans,  both  of  which  were  published 
in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  Trent  These  sectarian  quarrels 
injured  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  general,  and  promoted  that 
Catholic  reaction  in  Germany  which  has  been  already  noticed« 

The  Council  of  Trent  reassembled  in  January  1562,  after  an 

interval  of  nearly  ten  years.    The  French  Court  had  agreed  with 

Ferdinand  in  demanding  an  entirely  new  Council ;  but  this  was 

opposed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  nJso  disagreeable  to  the  Court 

of  Roma     The  first  meetings  were  attencfed  almost  solely  by  poor 

Italian  bishops,  the  pensionaries  of  Bome,  and  thus  the  method  of 

the  proceedings  was  regulated  in  a  way  that  rendered  the  assembly 

altogether  subservient  to  the  Papacy.    It  was  arranged  that  pro* 

positions  should  be  initiated  only  by  the  Papal  legates,  and  that  the 

decisions  of  the  meeting  should  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 

Pope;  thus  rendering  the  pretended  Council  nothing  more  than 

a  pontifical  commission ;  especially  as  the  votes  were  to  be  taken 

per  capita  and  not  by  nations.     On  the  arrival,  however,  of  the 

Spanidi  and  Portuguese  prelates,  and  of  the  French  and  Imperial 

ambassadoTB,  eonsiderable  opposition  began  to  be  manifested.    The 

Spaniards,  who,   as  we   have   before  had   occasion  to  remark^ 

cherished,  with  all  their  bigotry,  a  surly  independence  of  fiome, 

struck  at  the  root  of  the  Papal  system  by  maintaining  that  the 

episcopal  authority  was  not  a  mere  emanation  from  the  Pope,  but 

of  divine  original;   and  they  showed  themselves  as  ardent  for 

reforming  the  Soman  court  as  for  suppressing  heresy.    The  repre- 

sentatives  of  the  empire  and  of  France  were  equally  as  warm 

advocates  of  reform,  though  not  so  zealous  against  the  heretics. 

At  first  the  French  and  Germans  acted  together.    The  Cardinal  of 

Lorraine  instructed  the  French  ambassadors  to  second  the  demands 

of  Ferdinand,  which  were  principally :  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  of 

the  eucharist;  the  marriage  of  priests;  the  abolition  of  scandalous 

dispensations,  pluralities,  and  simony ;  the  compulsory  residence  of 

bbhops ;  a  reform  in  the  use  of  excommunication ;  the  erection  of 

schools  for  the  poor ;  the  purification  of  the  breviary,  legends,  and 

poBtilB;  more  intelligible  catechisms;  church  music  adapted  to 

German,  or  French,  words ;  and  a  reformation  of  convents.**     The 

Germans  and  French  also  required  that  the  Council  should  be  trans* 

ferred  to  a  German  town ;  that  the  Pope  should  submit  to  the 

decrees  of  the  Council,  instead  of  revising  them,  together  with  other 

*^  Hanka'i  Pape$,  vol  L  p.  337. 
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provisions  derogatory  to  the  power  of  Rome.'*  On  the  oth^-  hand, 
the  Spaniards  opposed  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity^and  the  marriage 
of  priests.  Nothing  could  be  more  unpalatable  at  Some  than  the 
last  proposition.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  a  main  prop  of 
the  Papal  power ;  and  Pius  lY.  had  plainly  declared  that  at  the 
head  of  a  priesthood  who  had  wives,  children,  and  a  country,  the 
Pope  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  mere  Bishop  of  Borne. 

The  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  Trent,  in  Nov^ember 
1562,  accompanied  by  a  score  of  bishops,  and  a  dozen  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  occasioned  the  Pope  great  alarm.     The  news,  how- 
ever, of  the  assassination  of  his  brother,  and  then  of  the  peace  of 
Amboise,  which  arrived  one  after  another  in  the  spring  of  1563,  com- 
pletely changed  the  cardinal's  views.     He  now  felt  that  the  sup- 
port of  Some  and  Spain  was  indispensable  to  his  tottering  House. 
Philip  II.  also  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  with  the 
Pope,  and  he  was,  besides,  displeased  at  the  independence  affected 
by  his  bishops.    Thus  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  decided 
from  without  by  the  Pontiffs  and  the  Sovereigns,  rather  than  from 
within  by  the  debates  of  the  dissembled  Fathers*     Pius  IV.   had 
now  only  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand* 
Through  the   diplomatic  skill  of  the  legate  Morone,  Ferdinand 
was  gradually  induced  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  and  as  the 
French  prelates  also  relaxed  in  their  demands,  the  sittings  of  the 
Council  advanced  rapidly  to   a  conclusion.      In   the  last  three 
sessions,  several  important  reforms  were  carried  respecting  ordina- 
tion, the  sacrament  of  marriage,  indulgences,  purgatory,  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  as  well  as  regarding  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the 
clergy.     Various  shameful  abuses  were  suppressed,  and  diocesan 
seminaries  were  founded,  which  were  destined  to  breed  up  a  better- 
educated  and  more  worthy  generation  of  priests.     In  these  reforms 
Pius  IV.  was  influenced  by  his  nephew,  the  pious  and  austere 
Cardinal  Charles  Borromeo ;  the  only  occasion,  perhaps,  on  which 
nepotism  has  been  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue.     The  general 
character  of  the  reforms  admitted,  was,  however,  such  as  should 
neither  injure  the  power  of  the  Pope,  nor  that  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reigns.    So  far  from  the  object  first  contemplated  being  attained, 
the  limitation,  namely,  of  the  Pope's  power,  his  authority  was,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  enhanced,  since  the  Council  implicitly  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  the  Pope,  by  praying  him  to  confirm 
the  canons  it  had  made,  by  giving  him  the  exclusive  right  to  inter- 

"  The  Bishop  of  Verdun  having  made  "  Oallus  cantat."  On  Trhich  Dan^ 
a  stirring  speech  against  the  Pa{»l  pre-  Bishop  of  Lavour  rejoined :  "  0  utinam 
tensions,  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  remarked:      ad  Oalli  eantiim  Fetms  resipisceret ! " 
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pret  them,  aJid  by  imposing  on  all  bishops  and  beneficiaries  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Boman  See,  It  is  true  that  these  advan- 
tages were  gained  at  the  expense  of  shutting  out  of  the  Church  half 
the  Christian  world,  and  renouncing  for  ever  the  idea  of  efiecting 
a  union  by  means  of  a  Council;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  the  amended 
state  of  the  Church  to  which  they  gave  rise,  wonderfully  contri- 
buted to  promote  the  Catholic  reaction  observable  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  last  sitting  of  the  Council  was  held  December  4th  1563. 
Its  canons  were  subscribed  by  255  prelates,  but  more  than  half  of 
these  were  Italians.  The  earlier  proceedings  during  the  Smalcaldic 
war,  and  those  under  Pius  IV.,  are  distinguished  by  the  circupa- 
stance  that,  while  the  former  were  doctrinal,  the  latter  were  prac- 
ticaL  In  the  first  was  established  the  whole  system  of  dogmatic 
Catholic  theology,  as  still  professed ;  and  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, as  then  expounded,  separated  for  ever  the  Boman  creed  from 
the  Protesta,nt.  The  second  assembly  was  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively with  questions  of  discipline  and  practice,  and  by  the  canons 
of  reform  the  hierarchy  was  organised  anew. 

The  decrees  of  the  Council  were  almost  in  every  respect  contrary 
to  the  demands  of  Ferdinand,  who  nevertheless  accepted  them. 
His  claims  in  favour  of  the  Beformers  had  been  dictated  rather 
by  policy  than  conviction,  and  even  while  making  them  he  was 
taking  steps  to  repress  Protestantism  in  his  hereditary  dominions. 
He  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  terms  of  his  capitulation,  and  faith- 
fully maintained  the  religious  peace  of  Passau. 

Ferdinand  I.  died  not  many  months  after  the  close  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  July  25th  1564,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  By  his  consort 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  who  died  in  1547,  he  had  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  reached  maturity ;  namely, 
three  sons  and  nine  daughters.  By  a  will  dated  August  10th  1555, 
and  confirmed  by  the  signatures  of  his  sons,  he  left  to  the  eldest, 
Maximilian,  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary ;  to  the  second,  Fer- 
dinand, the  Tyrol  aud  exterior  provinces;  to  iiie  third,  Charles, 
Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Camiola :  thus  imprudently  weakening  his 
dominions  by  dividing  them. 

Ferdinand  had  enjoyed  a  good  education,  the  plan  of  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Erasmus.  He  knew  enough  Greek  and  Latin  to 
read  the  classics  with  facility,  and  understood  the  Spanish,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  languages.  He  patronised  literary  men,  and 
especially  Busbek  (Busbequius),  his  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
who  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  the  Turks.    While  the 
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Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Aufitria  was  destined  to  lose  part 
of  its  dominions  through  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  Philip  II., 
the  wise  and  moderate  policy  of  Ferdinand  I.  helped  to  fix  the 
Austrian  branch  firmly  on  the  Imperial  throne  and  to  render  it 
virtually  hereditary.  The  chief  blots  on  the  character  of  this 
eovereign  are,  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Bohemia^  and  the 
resorting,  like  the  rest  of  his  House^  to  assassination,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  state  policy. 

Ferdinand  I.  was  in  the  usual  course  succeeded  on  the  Imperial 
throne  by  the  King  of  the  Bomans,  his  son  Maximilian  IL;  whom, 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  had  also  caused  to  be  crowned,  at 
Presburg,  King  of  Hungary.    Maximilian,  who  was  in  his  37th  year 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  was  fortunately  still  more  forbearing  in 
matters  of  religion  than  his  father,  and  thus  contributed  to  postpone 
those  toivil  wars  which  the  acrimony  of  bigots  and  zealots  was  pre- 
paring, and  which  were  destined  during  thirty  years  to  deluge  the 
plains  of  Germany  with  blood.     Although  educated  in  Spain  under 
the  superintendence  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  company  with  his  cousin 
Philip,  who  was  of  the  same  age,  yet  the  characters  of  the  two 
princes  offered  a  comple  conti-ast     Affable  in  his  manners,  mild 
and  tolerant  in  his  disposition,  Maximilian  had  early  imbibed  a 
predilection  for  the  Lutheran  tenets ;  a  tendency  which  Ferdinand 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  excuse  to  the  Pope  by  explaining  that 
it  was  through  no  &ult  of  his,  and  that  his  son  had  received  a  sound 
Catholic  education.^  After  his  accession  to  the  empire,  Maximilian, 
from  motives  of  policy,  made  a  public  profession  of  Catholicism, 
though  he  always  observed  the  most  liberal  toleration.    But  we 
must  now  return,  in  a  fresh  chapter,  to  the  affairs  of  France. 

"*  See  Letter  of  Ferdinand  to  Piiu  IV^      sador  at  Borne,  in  Le  Flat's  JUanumenta 
and  the  inclosed  infitmction  to  his  ambaa-      IVidentifMf  t  iv.  p.  621  sq. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

Cathsrins  bs'  Medici,  who  was  still  under  the   guidance  of 
L'Hopital,  did  not  give  the  decrees  of  Trent  that  unqualified  ap- 
proval which  had  been  accorded  to  them  by  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Philip  II.     The  embassy  from  Paul  IV.,  before  mentioned  ^  did 
not  indeed  meet  with  an  absolute  repulse.    The  French  bishops 
were  authorised  to  execute  in  their  dioceses  such  canons  as  were 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but,  on  the  plea  of  the  diflS- 
cult  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  kingdom,  the  publication  of  the 
decrees  was  indefinitely  postponed.     Catherine,  however,  was  not 
sincere  in  the  moderation  which  it  suited  her  present  policy  to 
display.     It  was  her  design  to  make  Catholicism  gradually  pre- 
dominant, and  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  which,  fortifying  itself 
by  the  religious  troubles,  had  again  established  itself  around  the 
throne.    The  national  genius  favoured  her  plans.     The  severity  of 
the  Calvinistic  discipline,  however  it  might  serve  the  party  views 
of  the  nobles,  was  equally  repugnant  to  French  manners  and  French 
laws.    The  execution  at  Orleans,  according  to  the  rigorous  code  of 
Calvin,  of  two  fashionable  persons  for  adultery,  had  disgusted  the 
court,  and  the  Hugonot  preachers,  instead  of  the  monks,  became 
in  turn  the  objects  of  well-bred  ridicule.     Nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  than  such  rigour,  we  will  not  say  to  the  morals,  but  to  the 
policy,  of  Catherine,  of  which  gallantry  was  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments.    She  now  employed  it  to  enchain  Cond^,  as  she  had  before 
done  with  Antony :  the  prince's  wife,  of  a  feeble  constitution,  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  her  husband's  infidelities.     After  this 
event,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  offered  Cond6'the  hand  of  Mary 
Stuart 

The  years  1564  and  1565  produced  few  events  of  importance  in 
France  *,  and  were  chiefly  occupied  by  Catherine  in  making  a  tour 
of  the  Idngdom  with  her  son  Charles  IX.  After  the  surrender  of 
Havre,  the  war  between  France  and  England  had  been  confined  to 

*  Abore,  p.  168.  venience,  and  has  been  the  source  of 

^  In  1664  it  was  arranged  in  France  many  chronological  errora  in  historians 

that  the  year  should  commence  on  the  in  spite  of  the  Art  de  vSrifier  Us  Dates  of 

Ist  of  January,  instead  of  at  Easter.    The  the  Benedictines. 

Pascal  year  had  occasioned  great  inoon- . 
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piracies,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed 
April  11th  1564,  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  contented  herself  ini\ 
120,000  crowns  for  Calais,  instead  of  the  500,000  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  1559.'  The  year  was  distinguished  by  the  deaths  of 
what  may  be  termed  two  European  potentates,  that  of  Calvin  at 
G-eneva  (May  24th),  and  that  of  the  Kmperor  Ferdinand  I.  already 
mentioned. 

The  court  had  set  out  on  their  tour  in  March,  proceeding  first 
to'  the  northern  provincea  At  Troies  was  signed  the  treaty  with 
England  just  mentioned;  at  Bar-le-Duc  important  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  some  of  the  German  princea  Burgund?, 
Dauphine,  Provence  were  successively  visited,  and  the  winter  was 
spent  in  Languedoc.  Throughout  the  journey,  Catherine  endea^ 
voured  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  Catholics.  Before  her  depar- 
ture for  Fontainebleau  she  had  signified  her  wish  to  meet  her 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  when  she  should  approach  the 
Pyrenees ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  she  had  endeavoured  to  arrange 
an  interview  with  Philip  II.,  whom,  as  well  as  the  Pope,  she  was 
anxious  to  satisfy  on  the  subject  of  her  temporising  policy.  Philip, 
however  did  not  think  fit  to  keep  the  appointment.  He  was  at  that 
time  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  dominions,  the 
insurrectionary  agitation  among  the  Morisooes  of  Spain,  the  me- 
morable siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  he  sent  his  consort  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  met  Catherine  on  the  Bidassoa,  June  14th 
1565.  Hence  the  Queen-mother  conducted  them  to  Bayonne, 
where  three  weeks  were  spent  in  festivities. 

This  celebrated  interview  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. According  to  some  historians  of  no  mean  autliority  an 
extensive  conspiracy  against  Protestantism  was  here  entered  into, 
and  that  atrocious  majssacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  arran«red  which 
seven  years  after  threw  an  eternal  blot  on  the  annals  of  France.* 
This  much  only  is  certain,  that  Alva,  according  to  his  favourite 
policy,  which  he  subsequently  practised  in  the  Netherlands,  ex- 
horted Catherine  to  get  rid  of  some  five  or  six  of  the  chief  leaders 


»  Leonard,  Traitis  de  Paix,  t.  ii.  p.  318. 

*  Currency  was  first  given  to  this  view 
by  Adriani,  in  the  Istoria  di  suoi  Tempi 
lib.  xviii.  p.  740,  (ed.  1683).  Although 
unsupported  by  authority,  it  was  adopted 
by  De  Thou  on  the  supposition  that  Adriani 
might  have  derived  it  from  the  papers  of 
the  Grand-Duke  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and 
from  that  period  it  has  been  commonly 
accepted   by   historical   writers.       See 


Ranke,  FramoMsche  Geack  B.  i.  S.  270. 
What  actually  passed  at  the  confer- 
ence will  be  found  in  Alva's  LttUrs  to 
Philip  XL  from  June  15th  to  July  4th 
1665,  published  in  the  Fapiera  aEtat 
du  Cardinal  Granvelle,  t.  ix.  p.  281 
sqq.  Von  Ranmer  has  examined  the  sub- 
ject  at  great  length,  Gewh,  EurapaSf  B.  i. 
S.  112  ff. 
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of  the  Hugonots,  either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  The  somewhat 
homely  illustration  by  which  Alva  enforced  his  ad\rice — mieux 
vaut  une  tite  de  sauraon  que  dix  raille  tetea  de  grenouilles^ — was 
overheard  by  young  Henry  of  Beam,  whom  Catherine,  charmed 
by  the  lad's  vivacity  and  wit,  kept  about  her  person ;  and  he 
afterwards  reported  the  words  to  his  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret  The 
views  of  Alva  were  supported  by  some  part  of  the  French  court, 
as  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  Blaise  de 
Monluc  and  others ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
were  acceded  to  by  Catherine  and  the  young  King.  The  Queen- 
mother  even  refused  to  put  down  the  Calvinist  preachings  near 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  parted 
with  a  degree  of  coldness.  The  Protestant  chiefs  nevertheless 
suspected  that  a  secret  league  had  been  concluded ;  and  they  re- 
renewed  on  their  side  their  relations  with  England,  Germany,  and 
the  malcontents  of  the  Netherlands.  The  long  progress  of  the 
French  court  lasted  nearly  two  years,  and  was  not  concluded  till 
December  1565. 

On  the  9th  of  that  month  Pope  Pius  IV.  had  expired  ;  a  pontiff 
who  at  all  events  was  sincere  in  his  religion.   The  most  memorable 
act  of  his  pontificate  is  the  close  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent.     His 
catechism,  modelled  on  the  decrees  of  that  Council,  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  Latinity,  and  contains  many  passages  which 
even  a  Protestant  may  read  with  interest.     He  was  succeeded  on 
the  Papal  throne  by  Michel  Ghislieri,  Cardinal  of  Alessandiia  and 
Grand-Inquisitor,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  V.     His  election 
was  chiefly  due  to  Pius  IV.'s  nephew.  Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  in- 
defatigable bishop  of  Milan,  who  enjoyed  almost  as  great  a  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  as  Ghislieri  himself.^     Ghislieri  was  bom  of  poor 
parents  at  Bosco,  near  Alessandria  in  1504,  and  entered  a  Domini- 
can convent  at  the  age  of  fourteen.     He  came  to  Rome  on  foot,  a 
destitute  friar ;  and  in  fifteen  years  successively  rose  to  be  a  bishop, 
a  cardinal,  and  the  head   of  the.  Inquisition.    Austere  in  his 
manners,  averse  to  nepotism,  the  enemy  of  all  vices  and  abuses, 
f  ius  V.  pursued  the  internal  reforms  commenced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Cardinal  Borromeo.     But  his  piety  was  sombre  and 
fanatical ;  as  a  Pope  he  was  the  beau-idkd  of  the  Ultramontanists, 
who  called  him  Saint  Pius  F. ;  and  indeed  he  was  eventually 
canonised  by  Pope  Clement  XL  in  1712,  and  the   1st  of  May 
appointed  for  his  worship.     Although  good-tempered  and  simple 

'"  One  head  of  salmon  IB  worth  10,000  of   his    life  Borromeo  had  consecrated 

lieads  of  frogs."  300  altars,  each  consecration  demanding 

*  It  was  computed  that  in  the  oovne  a  space  of  eight  hours. 
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in  his  habits,  Pius  V.  had  a  strong  consciousness  of  his  religions 
merits.  Convinced  that  he  had  himself  walked  in  the  right  path, 
he  was  intemperate  and  inflexible  towards  those  who  opposed  his 
views,  could  brook  no  contradiction,  and  was  never  known  to 
mitigate  the  sentence  of  a  criminal.  He  not  only  renewed  the 
publication  of  the  Bull  in  Coena  Domini,  of  which  sovereigns  had 
often  complained,  but  even  added  new  clauses  of  increased  severitj. 
Under  his  pontificate  terror  reigned  through  Italy.  The  researches 
of  the  Inquisition  were  carried  back  for  twenty  years ;  the  prisons 
of  Some  sufficed  not  for  the  number  of  the  accused,  so  that  it  i^as 
necessary  to  build  new  ones ;  every  day  beheld  executions  either 
by  the  cord,  the  axe,  or  the  flames.^  Thus  may  a  mistaken  pietj 
become  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of  humanity.  A  tempe- 
rament like  that  of  Pius.V.  is  incompatible  with  that  love  of  ait 
and  literature  which  distinguished  a  Leo  X.  Pius  sentenced  to 
the  stake,  as  heretics,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men 
of  Italy :  Zanetti  of  Padua,  Pietro  Carnesecchi  of  Florence^  and 
Annius  Palearius  of  Milan,  who  had  likened  the  Inquisition  to  the 
poniard  of  the  assassin.  The  chief  objects  of  the  policy  of  Pius  V. 
were  to  oppose  the  Turkish  power,  to  ^bvert  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation, and  to  annihilate  its  adherents.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  pontiff  should  comprehend  or  tolerate  the  tortuous  and 
temporising  policy  of  Catherine  de'  Medici ;  and  he  trembled  with 
rage  and  indignation  when  he  learnt  the  precautions  with  which 
she  treated  the  Hugonot  leaders,  and  especially  the  apostate 
Cardinal  of  ChatiUon.^ 

By  the  advice  of  L'Hopital,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  was 
summoned  at  Moulins  in  January  1566,  with  tJie  alleged  object  of 
remedying  the  complaints  received  by  the  King  during  his  progress. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  subjects  of  more  private  nature 
to  be  considered ;  the  arrangement  of  a  quarrel  which  had  recently 
exploded  with  great  violence  between  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
Marshal  Montmorenci,  and  especially  the  settlement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Cruises  against  Admiral  Coligni  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  the  Duke.  The  first  of  these  affairs  was  arranged 
without  much  difficulty ;  the  other  was  of  more  importance.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  Coligni  having  sworn  an  oath  before  the 

'  McCrie,  Beformation  in  Italy ^  p.  272  ,    translation  of  them  by  De  Potter,  Bpussdfl, 

eq.  1827.     The  life   of  Pius  V.   has  been 

■  The  letters  of  Pins  V.  were  collected  written  from  authentic  materials  by  Giro- 

by  Goabau,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  Em-  lamo  Catena,  secretary  of  the  Constdta  of 

bassy  at  Rome,  under  Philip  IV.,  and  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 

published  by  him  in  the  original  Latin,  work.    There  is  also  a  life  by  Gabutios. 
Antwerp,    1640.      There  is   a  French 
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King  in  Council  that  he  was  neither  the  author  nor  the  accomplice 
of  the  assassination,  and  challenged  to  mortal  combat  whoever 
should  assert  the  contrary,  the  Council  unanimously  declared  him 
innocent,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  widow  of  the  duke 
gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  But  Guise's  son,  the  yoimg  Duke 
Heniy,  had  abstained  from  appearing  at  Moulins ;  while  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  who  arrived  late,  manifested  so  violent  an  ani- 
mosity against  the  Chatillons  that  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  dismiss 
both  parties  from  court;  and  thus  the  termination  of  an  assembly 
intended  to  promote  peace  evidently  threatened  a  renewal  of  war. 
It  was,  however,  distinguished  by  some  great  legal  reforms  intro- 
duced by  L'Hopital  and  published  the  following  month  imder  the 
title  of  the  "  Grrande  ordonnance  de  Moulins,"  which,  together  with 
the  previous  Edict  of  Villars  Cotteretz,  formed  one  of  the  bases  of 
of  French  legislation  down  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution. 

It  was  plain  that  both  parties  were  preparing  for  another 
struggle.  Physical  force  prepon^derated  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics^ 
who  had  organised  themselves  iixto  confrSries,  or  brotherhoods; 
and  in  the  riots  which  frequently  occurred  they  commonly  had  the 
advantage.  The  Jesuits  had  npw  obtained  a  footing  in  France. 
In  1564  they  had  succeeded  in  matriculating  themselves  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  had  established  their  College  of  Clermont 
(afterwards  Louis  le  Grand)  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  under  the  title 
of  the  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But  the  struggle  was  a 
hard  one.  The  Sorbonne  vraa  opposed  to  them,  and  they  had  to 
appeal  to  the  Parliament,  which  influenced  by  the  Catholic  leaders 
at  length  granted  them  a  provisional  authority  to  teach  independ- 
ently of  the  University. 

The  permission  granted  by  the  coxurt  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  to 
march  through  France  with  his  aa*my  in  the  summer  of  1567,  when 
on  his  way  to  exterminate  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands,  tended 
very  much  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  Hugonot  leaders.  Catherine, 
although  she  pretended  to  entertain  suspicions  of  Alva's  designs, 
secretly  sent  him  supplies.  Cond^  and  Coligni,  on  the  other  hand, 
alleging  their  fears  for  the  safety  of  France,  oflFered  to  raise  50,000 
men  to  cut  off  the  Spaiuards,  but  their  assistance  was  of  course 
declined.  The  suspicion  of  the  Hugonots  was  augmented  by  the 
reception  given  by  Charles  IX.  to  an  embassy  from  some  of  the 
German  princes,  to  request  that  he  would  faithfully  observe  tte 
Edict  of  Pacification,  and  allow  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  Paris 
as  well  as  other  places ;  to  which  the  young  King  replied  by  begging 
the  Germans  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Soon  after  Alva's  arrival 
in  Flanders,  the  Hugonot  chiefs  received  secret  notice,  supposed  to 
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have  been  communicated  to  them  by  L'Hopital,  that  the  conrt  of 
France  meant  to  follow  Alva's  example,  and  that  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Amboise,  the  perpetual  captivity  of  Conde,  and  the 
death  of  Coligni   had  been  resolved  on.     The   Prince  and  the 
Admiral  determined  to  counteract  this  plot  by  one  of  still  greater 
audacity,  to  carry  oflf  the  young  King  and  the  whole  court  from 
Monceaux  in  La  Brie.  ,  Conde  seems  even  to  have  entertained  the 
hope  of  seizing  the  crown.    Catherine  having  learnt  the  plot  two  dajs 
before  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution,  she  and  the  whole  couit 
fled  how  they  could  to  Meaux,  where  by  parleying  with  the  Hugonot 
leaders  she  gained  time  for  a  body  of  6000  Swiss  to  arrive;  and  the 
young  King  putting  himself  at  their  head  set  oflF  for  Pans.     Conde 
and  Coligni  having  only  about  500  horse,  were  not  strong  enough 
to  attack  so  large  a  body  but  they  harassed  the  royal  force  with 
skirmishes^  and  after  Charles  IX.  had  gained  the  metropolis  in 
safety,  took  up  a  position  at  St.  Denys.     Here  some  conferences 
ensued  between  Montmorenci  and  the  HugonotB;  but  the  latter, 
who  had  succeeded  in  seizing  Orleans,  Dieppe,  Macon,  La  Charite, 
Yienne,  Valence,  Nimes,  and  other  places,  made  demands  which 
far  exceeded  the  provisions  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  and  nothing 
could  be  arranged.     On  the  10th  of  November  1567  the  army  of 
the  Catholics,  which  was  four  or  five  times  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Hugonots,  although  they  also  had  been  reinforced, 
marched  out  from  Paris  and  deployed  in  the  plain  des  Vertus. 
A  charge  headed  by  Cond^  and  Coligni  threw  the  Catholics  into 
disorder.     The  Constable  was  surrounded  and  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  being  hard  pressed  by  a  Scotchman  named  Bobert 
Stuart,  knocked  out  three  of  his  teeth  with  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  when  Stuart  is  thought  to  have  shot  Montmorenci  with  his 
pistol.     The  Constable  was  rescued,  while  still  alive,  by  his  sons 
the  Marshals  Montmorenci  and  Damville,  but  expired  two  days 
after  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.     His  qualities  were  hardly  equal 
to  his  renown.^     Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  the  battle  was  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics ;  yet,  after  retaining  possession  of  the  field 
a  few  hours,  they  retired  into  Paris.     Next  day  the  Hugonots 
marched  to  the  very  gates;  but  as  Charles  IX.  had  received  rein- 
forcements from  the  Duke  of  Alva  of  1500  Flemish  and  Walloon 
cavalry,  and  as  8000  Gascons  were  expected  to  join  the  royal  army, 
Conde  and  Coligni  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  marched  into 
Lorraine  to  meet  the  German  succours  conducted  by  the  Count- 
Palatine,  John  Casimir.     The  Queen-mother,  instead  of  filling  up 

•  "Depuia  cinqnante  ans,  il  encom-      toujours  fatale  k  son  pays." — Michelet, 
brait  Thistoire  d'one  fausse  importance,       Guerres  de  Religion^  p.  341. 
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the  office  of  Constable,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Montmorenci,  ap- 
pointed her  favourite  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom.  She  is  said  to  have  loved  Anjou  as  the  viper 
loves  the  most  venomous  of  its  brood. 

The  events  of  the  war  which  followed  are  not  important  enough 
to  arrest  our  attention.     The  Queen,  to  save  Chartres,  which  the 
Hugonots  were  besieging,  concluded  a  fresh  peace,  Mai'ch  20th 
1568,  proclaimed  in  the  Edict  of  Longjumeau  on  the  23rd,  and 
which  for  its  short  duration  was  also  called  ^  la  courte  paix."    The 
terms  were  favourable  to  the  Hugonots,  and   consequently  gave 
great  offence  at   Home.     In   fact,   however,   neither  par^   was 
sincere,  and  it  was  soon  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  ordinances 
published,  as  well  as  from  a  Papal  Bull  authorising  the  alienation 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  provided  the  proceeds  were  employed  in 
exterminating  the  heretics,  that  the  court  was  meditating  a  fresh 
war.     The  letters  of  Pius  V,  at  this  period  to  the  French  and  other 
courts  are  terrible.    They  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words :  "  Kill 
all  you  can."  '^    Assassinations  and  massacres  took  place  every  day. 
The  Jesuits,  whose  authority  had  now  come  into  vogue  in  France, 
taught  that  no  faith  should  be  observed  towards  heretics.     Cathe- 
rine, who  felt  herself  more  secure  since  the  King  had  attained  his 
majority,  cared  not  any  longer  to  court  the  Hugonot  chiefs,  and 
it  was  currently  reported  that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  that 
party  after  the  harvest     She  would  even  have  seized  Conde  and 
Coligni  at  Noyers  in  Burgundy,  had  not  Tavannes,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  who  was  to  have  executed  the  plot,  given  the  prince 
a  hint  of  it.     He  and  the  Admiral  escaped  with  some  difficulty  to 
La  Rochelle  (September  1st),  where  they  were  cordially  received  by 
Jeanne  d'Albret  and  the  troops  assembled  round  her. 

The  dismissal  of  L'Hopital  in  October  seemed  to  show  that 
Catherine  meant  not  only  to  draw  the  sword,  but  also  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard.  The  seals  were  given  to  Morvilliers,  bishop  of 
Orleans;  but  Birago,  a  Milanese,  had  the  chief  influence  in  the 
council  after  the  dismissal  of  L'HopitaL  The  King  was  abandoned 
to  his  directions  and  those  of  the  Florentine  Grondi,  who  inculcated 
the  principles  of  the  ultramontane  tyrants.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cond^  and  the  Admiral  gathered  round  them  at  La  Bochelle  an  army 
of  20,000  men ;  and  this  force  and  the  royal  army  spent  the  last 
months  of  1568  in  marching  about  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne,  without  any  result  except  the  violences  which  both  sides 
committed  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants.     Severe  edicts  were 

»  See  De  Pottev's  ttmH  p.  U  sqq. 
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issued  by  the  court;  former  concessions  were  withdrawn;  no 
religion  but  the  Popish  was  tolerated;  Protestant  divines  weft 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  a  fortnight,  and  Protestant  laymen 
were  deprived  of  any  offices  they  might  hold.  But  these  severities 
only  caused  the  Hugonots  to  oflfer  up  more  zealously  their  livei 
and  property. 

Pope  Pius  V.  sent  some  money  and  a  small  body  of  troops  into 
France,  with  instructions  to  their  general  to  make  no  prisoners, 
but  to  kill  all  the  Hugonots  that  fell  into  his  hands. '^  Philip  XL 
bad  also  despatched  some  veteran  Spanish  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French  Catholics.  On  the  other  hand  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
Conde  100,000  gold  crowns,  and  after  spending  some  time  in 
recruiting,  the  prince  rejoined  Coligniin  February  1569  with  much 
augmented  forces.  It  was  their  object,  till  joined  by  some  German 
auxiliaries,  to  prevent  the  royal  army,  commanded  nominally  by 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  but  in  reality  by  Tavannes,  from  crossing  the 
Charente.  The  royalists,  however,  taking  advantage  of  some 
negligence  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  eflFected  a  passage 
(March  12th),  and  defeated  Coligni  and  D'Andelot,  with  a  body  of 
Hugonots  at  the  abbey  of  Bassac,  near  Cognac.  Cond^  who  was 
at  Jarnac  with  the  rear-guard  pressed  forward  to  their  assistance. 
On  coming  upon  the  field  he  received  a  kick  from  the  horse  of  his 
brother-in-law.  La  Eochefoucauld,  which  broke  his  leg ;  neverthe- 
less he  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  overthrowing  all  that 
opposed  him,  till  his  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  was  captured. 
As  he  was  being  led  away  prisoner,  Montesquieu,  a  Gascon,  captain 
of  the  guard  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  it  is  supposed  by  order  of  that 
prince,  rode  up  to  him  and  shot  him  from  behind  through  the 
head.  Anjou,  who  thus  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  baseness  which  he 
subsequently  displayed  as  Henry  III.  had  that  day  taken  the 
communion.  He  caused  the  body  of  Conde  to  be  carried  to  Jamaxj 
on  a  she-ass,  thus  adding  a  cowardly  insult  to  his  cowardly  crime. 
The  prince  left  a  son,  Henry,  subsequently  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  France. 

After  the  death  of  Cond^,  Coligni  and  d'Andelot  retreated  towards 
St.  Jean  d'Ang^li.  The  number  of  Hugonots  slain  at  the  Battle 
OF  Jarnac  **  was  not  great,  but  among  them  were  upwards  of  one 
hundred  nobles.     At  Xaintes,  yoimg  Henry  of  Navarre,  now  in  his 

"  "— -  hsereticos  eoramque  duces,  nt-  "  The  Mimoires  of  La  None,  a  distin- 

pote  Dei  hostes,  omni  sereritatis  anim-  gaished  Hugonot  general,  who  was  taken 

adversione  punire."    Letter  of  Pius  to  prisoner  in  this  battle,  but   afterwards 

Charles  IX.,  March  6th  1669,  Be  Potter,  exchanged,  are  the  best  authority  for  this 

p.  34.  war. 
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fifteenth  year,  was  elected  by  the  Hugonots  for  their  chief  in  place 
of  Conde,  and  Coligni  became  his  instructor  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  Admiral  was  not  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field  alone. 
La  Riviere,  another  captain  of  Anjou's  guard,  wishing  apparently 
to  outriyal  Montesquieu,  bribed  a  valet  of  Coligni's  to  poison  him ; 
but  the  plot  was  discovered  and  the  valet  hanged.  Even  the 
government  were  competitors  in  these  schemes  of  assassination. 
On  the  13th  of  September  1569  the  Parliament  of  Paris  published 
an  Arrit  condemning  Coligni  to  be  hanged  in  the  Place  de  la 
G-r^ve,  and  his  estates  and  property  to  be  confiscated ;  and  mean- 
while they  promised  a  reward  of  50,000  crowns  to  whoever  might 
bring  him  in,  either  dead  or  alive.  But  the  Admiral's  hour  was 
not  yet  come.     He  had  still  to  fight  and  lose  another  battle. 

The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal,  but  that  of  the  King  was 
superior  in  artillery.     Pius  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Florence  had  rein- 
forced it  with  6000  Italians,  while  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  sent 
Germans  and  Walloons.     On  the  other  hand  the  German  succours 
of  Coligni  had  not  arrived  in  any  great  numbers.     On  the  3rd  of 
October  1569  Tavannes  forced  the  Admiral  to  give  him  battle  at 
MoNcoNTOUR,  a  place  between  the  Loire  and  Poictiers ;  when  the 
Hugonots  were  again,  but  still  more  terribly,  defeated,  and  lost 
upwards  of  12,000  men.     Tavannes  having  dismissed  for  a  ransom 
of  10,000  crowns  M.  D'Assier,  the  general  of  the  Hugonot  infantry, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  Pius  V.  loudly  complained  that 
Tavannes  had  not  obeyed  his  directions  to  kill  out  of  hand  what- 
ever heretic  fell  into  his  power**;  and  after  the  victory  he  sent 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword.     But  the  royalists 
did  not  vigorously  follow  up  their  advantage.    They  lost  their  time 
in  sieges,  a  part  of  their  army  was  dismissed  for  want  of  funds,  and 
Tavannes  was  recalled  through  court  intrigues.     A  moderate  or 
peace  party  had  arisen,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Montmo- 
rencies ;  the   King,  who  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  his  brother 
was  inclined  to  listen  to  their  counsels ;  nor  was  Catherine  averse, 
as  part  of  their  plans  embraced  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  and  Queen  Elizabeth.    Indeed,  Catherine,  whose  only  fixed 
idea  was  to  promote  the  greatness  of  her  sons,  and  especially  of 
her  favourite,  Henry,  seems  not,  though  harbouring  a  mortal  hatred 
of  the  Hugonots,  to  have  had  those  settled  schemes  of  policy  which 
have  been  attributed  to  her  by  some  writers,  but  rather  to  have 
suited  herself  to  the  course  of  events."  She  began  to  treat  with  the 

^'  " ' si  dolse  dd  Conte,  che  non      tico  gli  fosse  yenuto  alle  mani."    Catena, 

Wesse  il  commandamento  di  lui  osser-       Vita  di  Pio  V,  p.  85. 

Tato  d'ammazzar  anbito  qttalanque  here-  ^*  "  Elle   snivait  les   ^ySnexnents   an 
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Hugonots  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Moncontour;  but  the  latter 
were  on  their  guard,  and  were  as  active  as  the  royalists  were  supine. 
From  the  plains  of  Poitou,  Coligni  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Languedoc,  his  army  increasing  as  it  went.    Jeanne  D'Albret  dis- 
played wonderful  courage  and  constancy,  inspired  her  son  Henry 
with  her  own  ardour,  and  encourtiged  the  troops  by  her  enthusiastic 
addresses.     ColigDi  led  his  army  by  masterly  marches  over  the 
wildest  mountains  from  Rousillon  into  Burgundy,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  Count  Palatine  John  Casimir  and  his  forces, 
and  designed  then  to  march  on  Paris.     In  these  alarming  circum- 
stances, even  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  advised  an  accommodation. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  on,  and,  after  considerable  negociation, 
was  at  length  concluded  the  Peace  of  St.  G-ermain  (August  8th 
1570).     By  this  peace  liberty  of  conscience  and  a  general  amnesty 
were  secured  to  the  Protestants,  who  were  to  recover  all  their  con- 
fiscated possessions,  privileges,  and  offices,  and  to  be  allowed  the 
free  and  public  exercise  of  their  religion  in  all  places  where  it  had 
been  established  before  August  1st; '  except  in  Paris  and  ten  leagues 
round,  and  in  places  where  the  court  resided  and  two  leagues  round. 
Four  places  of  security,  or  cautionary  towns,  were  assigned  to  them, 
namely.  La  Bochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and  La  Charite,  on  the 
Princes  of  Navarre  and  Cond^  and  twenty  nobles  to  be  named  by 
the  King  taking  an  oath  that  these  towns  should  be  restored  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years." 

Nothing  could  be  more  unwelcome  both  to  P<^  Pius  V.  and 
King  Philip  IL  than  this  peace,  which  seemed  to  break  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  power  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Pope,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  orthodox  arms  both  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, was  preparing  to  strike  a  terrible  blow  against  England  by 
dethroning  Queen  Elizabeth*  But  both  Philip  and  Pius  were  at 
this  time  too  much  occupied  with  other  affairs  to  enter  into  any 
serious  quarrel  with  France.  Philip,  besides  the  revolt  in  the 
Netherlands  narrated  in  another  chapter,  was  now  also  engs^ed 
in  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Moriscoes  in  Spain ;  while  the 
attention  of  the  Pope  was  absorbed  by  the  movements  of  the 
Turkish  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  Thus  the  followers  of  Ma* 
homet,  though  without  their  wish  or  knowledge,  were  incidentally 
instrumental  in  saving  the  Protestants  from  destruction.  But  in 
order  to  lay  these  things  before  the  reader  it  will  be  necessary  to 
advert  to  some  passages  in  the  domestic  history  of  Spain,  as  well 

jour  le  jour,  acoommodant  son  indiffi^rence      raloir."  Michelet,  Giterres  de  Rel.  p.  362. 
morale,   sa  parole  menteufie  et  sa  dex-  *^  The  Edict  in  La  Popelini&re,  2'* 

t^ti  4  toute  cause  ^ui  semblait  pr£«      Partie,  foL  196. 
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as  to  resume  somewhat  higher  the  history  of  the  Turkish  power 
and  wars;  after  which  we  shall  murrate  the  great  Catholic  plot 
against  the  English  Queen  and  nation. 

The  death  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  (October  1568)  had  excited 
for  a  time  in  the  mind  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  a  suspicion  of  unfair 
play  on  the  part  of  her  son-in-law  Philip  IIJ^  and  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  which  disposed  her  to  abandon  the  Spanish 
alliance  in  favour  of  that  of  England.  The  fate  of  Elizabeth  has 
been  so  intimately  connected  by  some  writers,  though  apparently 
without  adequate  reason,  with  that  of  Philip's  son  Don  Carlos,  that 
we  must  here  briefly  advert  to  the  still  obscure  and  mysterious 
history  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 

Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip  II.  and  his  first  wife  Mary  of 
Portugal,  was  bom  July  8th  1545.     His  mother  died  a  few  days 
after  giving  him  birth,  and  his  education  was  therefore  intrusted  to 
his  aunt,  the  regent  Joanna.     From  childhood  his  constitution  was 
wasted   with   bUious  fevers;  he  edrly  betrayed  symptoms  of  a 
perverse  and  cruel  disposition,  though  blended  with  traits  of  courage 
and  generosity  ;  and  Charles  V.  who,  when  on  his  way  to  Yuste  in 
1556,  had  seen  his  grandson  at  Valladolid,  had  augured  but  ill  of 
the  future  heir  to  his  monarchy.     Carlos  was  present  at  his  father's 
marriage  in  1560,  with  Elizabeth  of  France,  who  had  once  been 
destined  for  himself,  and  is  said  to  have  displayed  his  rage  and 
jealousy  at  being  deprived  of  her  hand.     At  Alcalli  de  Henares, 
whither  he  had  been  subsequently  sent  for  the  benefit  both  of  his 
loind  and  his  health,  he  fractured  his  skull  by  a  fall.     A  tale 
congenial  with  Spanish  bigotry  and  superstition  assures  us  that  he 
was  recovered  by  a  miracle — the  cerement  of  a  departed  saint 
wrapt  around  his  head.     Human  means,  however,  were  not  ne- 
glected; he   was  trephined,  but  the  brain  seems  to  have  been 
permanently  injured;  a  result  whether  due  to  the  saint  or  the 
surgeon  we  need  not  inquire.     Certain  it  is  that  after  this  period 
his  conduct  was  disgraceful,  unruly  and  licentious ;  he  insulted  his 
tutors  and  all  who  were  about  him,  and  would  sometimes  threaten 
their  Uvea     These  symptoms  may  partly  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
the  treatment  he  experienced  from  his  father,  who  allowed  him  no 
part  either  in  civil  or  military  affairs,  and  the  energies  of  the 
young  prince  consequently  found  vent  in  a  reckless,  dissipated  life. 
Tiepolo,  who  was  Venetian  ambassador  at  Madrid  in  1567  gives  a 
rather  better  account  of  Don  C^los  than  other  authorities,  and 
describes  him  as  having  won  the  affections  of  his  companions.    It 

>'  .See  her  letter  cited  by  Van  Banmer,  Ge$ch,  Europas,  B.  L  S.  168. 
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is  said  that  when  the  revolt  broke  out  in  the  Netherlands  Carlos 
sjnnpathised  with  the  insurgents.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  annoyed 
at  Alva's  being  appointed,  instead  of  himself,  to  command  the 
army  sent  against  them,  and  when  that  general  came  to  take  leave 
Carlos  attempted  to  stab  him,  and  would  have  succeeded  but  for 
the  superior  strength  of  Alva.  He  is  also  said  to  have  cixpreased 
a  wish  to  take  his  father's  life,  and  to  have  avowed  it  in  the  con- 
fessional. He  then  laid  a  plan  to  fly  the  kingdom,  and  when  his 
uncle  Don  John  communicated  his  design  to  Philip,  he  attempted 
to  murder  that  prince.  These  are  the  acts  of  a  madman,  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  put  under  restraint.  In  January  1568  Philip 
himself,  clothed  in  armour  and  attended  by  several  nobles  and 
twelve  of  his  guard,  entered  at  night  the  chamber  of  Don  Carlos 
and  seized  him  in  his  bed.  From  this  time  thexmfoitunate  prince 
was  placed  in  strict  confinement ;  and  the  description  of  his  mode 
of  life  in  his  imprisonment^  his  long  fasts  followed  by  an  inordinate 
gluttony,  the  cooling  of  his  bed  with  snow  watei*,  and  other  acts  of 
a  like  kind,  all  show  that  he  was  deranged.  That  he  was  not  hin- 
dered from  such  actions  betrays  however  at  least  a  culpable  want 
of  proper  solicitude  and  attention,  and  renders  probable  the  account 
of  Llorente  that  Philip  had  not  obscurely  intimated  to  the  phy- 
sicians to  take  no  care  of  his  son's  health,  but  to  suffer  him  to 
proceed  in  his  own  way,  and  thus  speedily  bring  his  life  to  a 
termination.  Such  a  method  proved  as  effectual,  and  it  may  be 
added,  was  almost  as  criminal  as  a  direct  act  of  poisoning,  with  which 
by  some  writers  Philip  has  been  charged;  but  their  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected  are  so  various  as  to  deprive 
the  story  of  all  credit,  and  indeed  it  was  treated  by  the  Tuscan 
envoy  as  an  idle  rumour.^^  It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the 
time,  that  Don  Carlos  was  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Inquisition ;  a  judgment  founded  apparently  on  Philip's 
announcement  to  the  Papal  nuncio  after  the  arrest  of  his  son  '*=  iJiat 
he  had  preferred  the  honour  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  dominions,  to 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  had 
sacrificed  his  only  son."^* 

Don  Carlos  died  in  July  1568,  and,  in  less  than  three  months 
after^  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  of  France,  expired  from  the 
effects  of  premature  childbirth.  The  infant  survived  but  a  little 
while.     The  rumours  of  the  day  ascribed  to  Elizabeth  and  Don 

*'  See  an  this  subject  Prescotfs  Sist.      tions  du  Levant^  t  iiL  p.  20  sq. 
of  Philip  IL,  ToL  iL  B.  iv.  ch.  6  and  7 ;  '*  Letter  of  the  Kuncio  ap.  Laderchii, 

cl  Letter  cited  by  M.  Cliarri^,  Negooia-      Annal.  Eooles,  t  zziii  p«  145. 
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Carlos  a  mutual  and  guilty  passion,  and  attributed  the  death  of 
both  to  the  jealousy  of  Philip ;  nay,  even  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
a  grave  state  paper  has  not  scrupled  to  charge  the  King  of  Spain  with 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Austria.'^  But  modern  researches  have  dissipated 
this  charge.  Philip  appears  to  have  always  treated  Elizabeth  with 
affection,  while  she  herself  was  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  absorbed 
by  the  fanaticism  with  which  she  was  surrounded*  It  is  one  of  the 
penalties  incurred  by  a  character  like  Philip's  to  become  the  con- 
stant object  of  calumny  and  suspicion. 

The  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  King  increased  with 
his  years,  and  only  gathered  new  strength  from  opposition ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Moord  of  Spain  were  destined  to  expiate  the  symptoms 
of  revolt  displayed  by  Philip's  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  We 
have  already  related  the  cruelty  with  which  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
and  Cardinal  Ximenas  pursued  the  Moors.  The  persecution  was 
continued  under  Charles  Y.,  but  with,  not  quite  so  much  violence ;  for 
many  years  a  sort  of  toleration  was  observed ;  not  only  in  some 
towns,  as  Albaycin,  the  Moorish  quarter  of  Crranada,  but  even  whole 
districts,  as .  in  the  Alpujarras  and  their  valleys,  the  Moors  were 
suffered  to  retain  their  names  and  dialect,  their  manners  and 
costumes  Some  of  them  had  pretended  to  become  converts  to 
Christianitp-,  and  these  were  called  MarraTioSf  the  rest  retained  the 
name  of  Moriscoes.  In  1564  and  1565  Philip  II.,  stimulated  by  his 
clergy,  and  especially  by  Don  Pedro  Guerrero  Archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada, and  Cardinal  Spinosa,  Vice-Grand  Inquisitor,  who,  from  his 
influence  over  Philip,  was  long  called  the  **  King  of  Spain,"*®  issued 
some  severe  ordinances  against  the  Moorish  customs ;  and  these 
were  followed  up  in  the  subsequent  year  by  another  of  such  absurd 
atrocity,  that  even  Philip  himself  hesitated  for  a  while  to  adopt  it, 
till  the  priests  forced  it  upon  him  by  alarming  his  conscience.** 
By  a  statute  of  November  17th  1566,  the  Moriscoes  were  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  retain  their  ancient  customs,  and  even  to  speak 
their  mother-tongue;  their  music,  their  dances,  and  their  baths 
were  suppressed;  they  were  not  to  fasten  their  doors;  their 
wives  were  to  thi'ow  aside  their  veils ;  their  very  names  were  to  be 
changed  for  Castilian ;  in  short,  every  distinctive  trace  was  abolished, 
and  they  were  to  be  entirely  extirpated  as  a  nation. 

*•  "  Celuj  done  qui  a  ^poTis^  sa  nifece  Philip  IL  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  304. 

ose  me  reprocher  mon  manage ! ^  Strada,  Bdl*  Bdg*  lib.  yi.  t.  L  p.  203. 

Celny,  lequel  pour  parvenir  k  un  tel  ma-  "  See  especially  tne  Letter  of  Ot^din, 

riage  a  cruellement  meurtri  sa  femme,  professor  of  theology  at  Alcal4  to  Philip,  ' 

fille  et  soeur  des  Bois  de  France ! "    Apo-  in  Circourt,  HiaU  des  Maures  d^Eapagne, 

^ogie  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Dumont,  t.  ii  p.  278  sq. 
t  T.  pt  i  p. "389.    C£  Watson,  Hist,  of 
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The  Marquis  of  Mondejar,  Viceroy  of  Oranada,  hesitated  to 
publish  this  cruel  and  impolitic  law ;  but  Don  Pedro  de  Deza^  pre- 
sident of  the  Chancery  of  Granada,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  January  1st  1567.  Astonished  and  afflicted,  the 
Moors  hastened  to  lay  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  at  the  feet 
of  Philip.  They  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  winds.  Despidr 
then  drove  them  secretly  to  organise  a  revolt.^*  Applications  were 
made  to  the  Sultan  and  to  the  Moors  of  Algiers  for  assistance ; 
money  was  secretly  raised,  and  great  quantities  of  arms  and  pro- 
visions were  collected  in  a  large  cave,  or  grotto,  in  the  moxintaina. 

Meanwhile  the  severity  of  the  law  was  enhanced  by  the  regu- 
lations of  Don  Pedro  de  Deza.  Spaniards  were  forbidden  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  a  Mahometan,  and  by  an*  edict  published  in 
January  1568  the  Morlscoes  were  directed  to  send  in  the  names  of 
all  their  children  from  the  age  of  three  to  fifteen  years,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  sent  to  Spanish  schools.  In  April  the  Moorish 
inhabitants  of  the  Alpujarras  flew  to  arms ;  and  in  the  following 
September,  in  conjunction  with  their  fellow-countrymen  at  Albaycin, 
they  elected  for  their  chief  Don  Fernando  Muley  of  Valor  and 
Cordova,  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age,  descended  from  the 
Ommiyahd  chalifs,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Muley  Abdallah 
Nahmed  ben  Ommiyah,  King  of  Granada  and  Andalusia.^'  In  the 
winter  the  Moors  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Granada, 
while  the  Spanish  infantry  penetrated  into  the  Alpujarras  and  per- 
petrated the  most  inhuman  cruelties.  An  internecine  war  ensued 
which  lasted  two  years.  Muley  having  made  himself  hated  and 
despised  by  his  tyranny  and  sensuality,  the  Moriscoes  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  him.  He  was  betrayed  in  his  sleep  and  murdered 
by  the  treachery  of  his  beautiful  wife,  Zahara;  and  the  conspirators 
then  chose  Ben  Abu  for  their  leader  (October  1569).  Philip  had 
appointed  his  brother,  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  V.,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Moors;  but  it  was  not 
till  towards  the  close  pf  1569  that  the  mistrustful  Philip  could 
prevail  upoQ  himself  to  grant  his  relative  full  power.  Don  John 
then  raised  the  ban  and  arri^re  ban  of  Andalusia,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1570  brought  an  army  of  24,000  men  into  the  field. 
Galera  was  taken  after  a  long  siege  (February  10th),  and  Don  John 
disgraced  himself  by  ordering  an  inhuman  massacre.  Ben  Abu  was 
murdered  about  the  same  time,  and  the  Moors  lost  all  hope  of  a 
successful  resistance.    The  war  became  one  of  extermination; 

**  This  revolt  has  been  described  at      t.  ii.  ch.  13. 
gjeat  len^  by  Frescott,  Hut.  of  Philip         **  Andalusia,  in  the  Moorish  dialect, 
ZI.  Tol.  ill.  B.  y.  ch.  L — ^viii  Ct  Circourt,      signified  the  whole  of  Spain. 
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village  after  village,  town  after  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  and  were  destroyed;  and  in  1571  the  Moors  were  com- 
pletely subdued.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  those  who  survived 
were  transplanted  into  Estremadura  and  other  Spanish  provinces ; 
though  considerable  numbers  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Fez  and 
Algiers. 

At  this  period  the  arms  of  Philip  II.  were  also  engaged  against  the 
Turks,  whose  fleets  had  long  infested  the  Mediterranean.     During 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  at  the  instigation  of  that 
monarch,  the   Sultan  sent  every  year  large  armaments  into  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  operations  however  were  chiefly  confined  to 
supporting  the  Mahometan  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     In  the 
autumn  of  1559  Philip  fitted  out  a  fleet  against  the  chief  of  their 
pirates,  the   corsair  Draghut.     The  Pope  (then  Paul  IV.),  the 
Genoese,  the  Florentines  and  the  Knights  of  Malta  contributed  to 
the  expedition,  and  200  vessels  under  the  command  of  Doria,  and 
having  on  board  14,000  troops,  attacked  and  took  the  island  of 
Jerbah  in  March  1560 ;  but  it  was  recovered  in  the  following  July 
by  the  Turkish  admiral  Piali,  and  no  permanent  success  was 
achieved  by  this  large  expedition.     The  wars  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Moors  on  the  African  coast  continued  some  yeai's ;  they 
present  an  unvarying  web  of  barbarity  and  slaughter,  and  we  shall 
not  pursue  them  in  detaiL     In  1564  the  Spaniards  gained  con- 
siderable  advantages.     In  the  following  year.   Sultan  Solyman 
resolved  to  direct  all  his  forces  against  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St  John  at  Malta,  who  were  the  chief  support  of  the  Christian 
power  in  the  I^editerranean.     We  have  already  mention  ed  how 
Charles  V.  gave  them  that  island  after  they  had  been  driven  from 
Bhodes  and  were  wandering  in  Italy;  a  politic,   as  well  as  a 
charitable  act,  since  by  the  donation  of  this  barren  rock,  which 
yielded  no  revenue,  for  the  feudal  tenure  of  an  annual  falcon, 
Charles  secured  gratuitously  an  excellent  bulwark  for  his  dominions. 
The  Knights  greatly  improved  the  island  not  only  by  fortifying  it, 
but  also,  so  far  as  the  soil  permitted,  by  its  cultivation. 

The  siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
feats  of  arms  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  its  details  are  inte- 
resting only  in  a  military  point  of  view.^*  The  immediate  occasion 
of  it  was  the  capture  by  the  Knights  of  a  Turkish  galleon  belonging 
to  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  Sultan's  harem.  The  Grand-Master  of 
the  order  at  that  time  was  Jean  Parisot  de  la  Valette,  who,  when 
he  heard  of  Solyman's  design,  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations 

**  Some  new  particulars  respecting  the      gociations  de  la  France  dans  le  Levant, 
siege  of  Malta  will  be  found  in  the  Ni-      t  ii  p.  804  sqq< 
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for  defence.  The  useless  part  of  the  population  was  shipped  off  to 
Sicily,  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  foreign  auxiliaiies 
obtained;  and  in  order  to  breed  emulation^  the  different  poets 
were  assigned  to  the  Knights  according  to  their  language,  or  natioiL 
The  whole  body  of  the  Knights  was  700  in  number,  with  a  force 
under  them  of  about  9000  men.  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted  of 
180  galleys  commanded  by  Piali,  with  a  large  number  of  transports 
having  about  30,000  troops  on  board,  including  6000  Janissaries, 
under  the  veteran  Mustapha.  This  armament,  which  appeared  off 
Malta  May  18th  1565,  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  Draghut  from 
Tripoli  with  thirteen  galleys. 

The  first  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed  against  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  After  a 
bombardment  of  several  weeks,  and  the  repulse  of  two  general 
assaults,  St.  Elmo,  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  was  captured 
by  the  Turks,  June  23rd.  During  the  siege  Draghut  received  a 
mortal  wound.  There  still  remained  to  be  taken  the  Borgo,  and 
the  castles  of  St.  Angelo  and  St  Michael.  Space  will  not  allow  us 
to  detail  the  many  desperate  struggles  which  took  place  for  the 
possession  of  the  last-named  castle,  which  was  defended  by  La 
Valette  in  person ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
two  months,  the  Turks  abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  and 
set  sail  for  Constantinople  (September  8th).  After  their  departure 
the  Sicilian  viceroy  Don  Garcia,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of 
cowardice,  arrived  with  reinforcements.  He  subsequently  received 
permission  to  retire  from  his  government.  The  merit  of  the 
defence  belongs  entirely  to  La  Valette,  who  received  compliments 
and  presents  from  every  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  among  them  a 
cardinal's  hat  from  the  Pope,  which  however  he  declined.  He 
subsequently  founded  a  new  capital  of  Malta,  which  obtained  firom 
him  the  name  of  VaJetta. 

Solyman  was  furious  at  this  defeat,  the  most  humiliating  that 
he  had  sustained  during  his  long  reign.  The  capture  by  Piali  iu 
the  following  year  (1566)  of  the  Isle  of  Chios,  the  last  possession 
of  the  Genoese  in  the  Levant,  which  however  oflfered  no  resistance^ 
afforded  the  Sultan  some  consolation.  Chios  was  then  ruled  by 
the  family  of  Justiniaui,  the  last  of  the  Frankish  lords  who  main- 
tained a  semblance  of  independence  in  these  waters,  though  indeed 
they  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte.  But  before  Piali  coul(} 
lay  the  spoils  at  his  master's  feet,  Solyman  had  expired. 

The  Sultan  had  been  impelled  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Malta 
by  some  glorious  achievement,  and  the  affairs  of  Hungary  offered 
the    occasion.     The    truce    of   eight    years    concluded    between 
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• 

Ferdinand  L  and  the  Porte  **  had  not  yet  expired ;  and  thongh  that  • 

Emperor  had  left  the  stipulated  tribute  unpaid,  yet  Maximilian  11. 

after  his  accession  had  paid  the  arrears  in  February  1565,  as  well 

as  the  pension  to  the  Grand  Vizier.     The  truce  was  accordingly  to 

have  been  renewed ;  but  before  a  fresh  treaty  could  be  prepared, 

Solyman,  nettled  by  his  reverses,  had  determined  on  a  war  in 

Hungary,  in  support  of  the  cause  of  his  "  slave  "  John  Sigismund. 

The  war  which  Maximilian  had  waged  with  that  prince  had  been 

hitherto  successful ;  he  had  recovered  the  places  captured  by  John 

Sigismund,  and  had  also  conquered  Tokay,  Kovar,  Erdad  and  Bathor. 

But  he  had  now  to  contend  with  a  more  redoubtable  enemy,  and 

he  used  all  his  exertions  to  collect  an  adequate  force.    The  Germans 

unanimously  voted  him  48,000  men  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  a 

considerably  larger  body  was  raised  in  his  other  dominions.   Of  this 

force,  one  division  under  Schwendi  was  cantoned  on  the  Theiss,  to 

hold  Transylvania  in  check,  another  under  the  Archduke  Charles 

secured  Illyria,  while  Maximilian  himself,  with  the  main  body  of 

80,000  men,  encamped  near  Baab. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent  left  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  army  with  all  the  pomp  of  war.  May  1st  1566.  At  Semlin  he 
received  John  Sigismund  with  royal  honours  (June  29th),  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  come  to  vindicate  his  cause  against  the  House  of 
Austria.  It  was  Solyman's  intention  to  ascend  the  course  of  the 
Banube,  had  not  a  feat  of  arms  of  Count  Zriny  diverted  his  attention 
to  the  little  town  of  Sigeth,  the  family  seat  of  that  nobleman,  near 
Fiinfkirchen.  In  a  sally  which  he  made,  Zriny  had  defeated  and 
killed  n^ar  Siklos  a  &vourite  Pasha  of  the  Sultan's,  and  Solyman 
to  pimish  him  directed  against  Sigeth  his  army  of  100,000  men 
and  300  guns.  But  this  siege  afforded  another  instance  of  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  Turks  in  such  operations.  Zriny  made  a 
valorous  defence  for  nearly  five  weeks,  when  the  place  was  at  last 
captured,  and  he  himself  beheaded  on  one  of  his  own  cannons. 
But  the  enterprise  cost  the  Turks  20,000  men,  and  among  them 
the  great  Sultan  himself,  who  died  September  4th  1566,  from  the 
consequences  of  fatigue  and  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  marshes. 

Solyman  had  long  been  in  bad  health.  Besides  the  gout,  he 
was  subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy,  and  lay  sometimes  totally 
unconscious  in  a  swoon  or  trance.*^  Navagero  describes  him  ^  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two  as  much  above  the  middle  height,  but  meagre 

*  See  above,  p.  168.  collectioD,  Sep.  iii.    t    i.    p.    72.      Cf. 

"  See  the  Despatches  of  De  Fetremol,  Busbequii  I^t,    p.   106.    (Ed.  Elzev. 

in  the  Nigociations,  &<l,  t  ii.  p.  692.  1633.) 

"  Bdazione  of  Nayag^ro,  in  Alberi's  • 
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and  of  a  yellow^complexion ;  yet  there  was  a  wonderful  grandeur  in 
bis  look,  accompanied  with  a  gentleness  that  won  all  hearts.  He 
was  a  rigid  Mussulman^  and  insisted  on  a  precise  observance  of  all 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  He  was  very  temperate  in  bis  diet,  ate 
but  little  meat)  and  amused  himself  chiefly  with  hunting.  In  bis 
moments  of  depression,  he  was  accustomed  to  humble  himself 
before  God,  and  composed  spiritual  hymns  in  which  he  compwed 
his  nothingness  with  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  was  very 
scrupulous  in  keeping  his  word,  he  loved  justice,  and  never 
knowingly  did  wrong  to  anybody.  In  short,  allowance  being 
made  for  his  Turkish  education  and  prejudices,  he  may  be  very 
advantageously  compared  with  several  Christian  princes  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Solyman's  infatuated  passion  for  a  Russian  concubine,  the  beau- 
tiful Boxolana,  was  a  source  of  political  misfortune  as  well  as 
domestic  misery.  Assisted  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Bustan,  Roxolana 
induced  the  doating  Sultan,  to  whom  she  had  borne  several 
children,  to  give  her  his  hand  in  lawful  wedlock  *^  and  thus  to 
infringe  a  maxim  of  state  policy  which  had  been  preserved  inviolate 
siace  the  time  of  Bajazet  I.  She  next,  by  artful  calumnies,  turned 
the  heart  of  Solyman  against  his  eldest  son  Mustapha,  the  child  of 
his  Sultana,  whose  qualities  resembled  his  own,  and  who  was  the 
darling  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Persuaded  that  Mustapha  was  in- 
triguing with  the  Persian  Sophi,  Solyman  hastened  to  Eregli  in 
Garamania,  summoned  Mustapha  from  Diarbekir,  and  caused  him 
to  be  strangled  in  his  own  presence  (1553).  Mustapha's  son 
Mahomet,  was  also  put  to  death,  and  Selim,  the  weak  and  profli- 
gate son  of  Boxolana,  was  appointed  Solyman's  successor*  But 
from  this  hour  the  Sultan's  happiness  had  fled.  He  became  sus*- 
picious  and  dejected,  and  no  longer  confided  even  in  his  Janissaries, 
who  loved  him  as  a  father.  In  an  empire  where  everything  de- 
pended on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  sovereign,  the  choice  of 
Selim  must  be  regarded  as  having  prepared  the  way  for  the  decline 
of  the  Ottoman  power. 

The  vizier  Mbhammed  SokoUi,  kept  Solyman's  death  a  secret  till 
Selim  II.  arrived  in  the  camp  before  Sigeth.  The  unruly  Janissaries 
felt  little  respect  for  the  new  Sultan,  who  was  known  only  by  his 


"  The  account  adopted  by  Banke 
{Fursten  und  Vblker,  B.  i.  S.  36),  that 
Kozolana  owed  her  freedom  and  marriage 
to  the  building  of  a  mosque,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Mufti,  that  she  could  not 
thereafter  remain  the  concubine  of  the 
Sultan,  seems  to  rest  on  no  sure  founda- 


tion. The  more  probable  account  seems 
to  be  that  the  Sultana,  the  mother  of 
Mustapha^  stung  with  jealousy,  made  a 
personal  attack  on  Boxolana,  whereby  she 
incurred  the  an^  of  Solyman,  and  was 
sent  away  in  disgrace.  See  Zinkeisen, 
QescK  dea  Osm,  Seiches,  B.  iii  S.  26  Anm. 
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addiction  to  wine  and  women ;  and  they  compelled  him  very  con- 
siderably  to  augment  the  donative  which  it  was  now  become  cus- 
tomary  to  distribute  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  reign. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  forces  of  Maximilian  gaiued  some 
advantages  over  the  Turks,  and  in  May  1567  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding with  the  Porte  another  truce  of  eight  years,  on  the  basis 
that  all  parties,  including  John  Sigismund,  should  hold  what  they 
actually  possessed :  an  arrangement  by  which  Maximilian  lost  only 
Sigeth  and  Giula,  while  he  acquired  a  territory  of  more  than  200 
miles  in  extent,  from  Transylvania  to  beyond  the  Theias.  The 
tribute  of  30,000  ducats  to  the  Porte  was  to  be  continued ;  but  J;he 
Imperial  ambassadors  at  CJonstantinople  were  to  be  on  the  footing 
of  those  of  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  no  longer  subject  to 
insult  and  imprisonment. 

These  conditions,  so  favourable  to  the  Emperor,  are  no  doubt 
partly  attributable  to  the  French  influence  in  the  divan  having  at 
this  period  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  But  Selim  had  other  reasons 
for  making  and  observing  this  treaty,  as  well  as  for  the  peace  which 
he  concluded  with  the  King  of  Poland.  His  attention  was  now 
directed  towards  the  south,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  and 
Arabia,  by  which  his  reign  is  chiefly  distinguished. 

Cyprus  was  at  this  time  held  by  the  Venetians,  who,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  had  fallen  very  much  in  power  as  well  as  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Porte.  In  the  three  wars  which  they  had  waged 
^th  the  Turks  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  they  had  always 
come  off  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  possessions,  and  were  also 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliey  had  acquired  Cephalonia  and  Cyprus,  which  last  was  an  island 
of  great  importance.  During  the  eighty  years,  however,  which  they 
^  held  it,  they  had  treated  the  inhabitants  with  such  harshness 
and  oppression  that  the  Cyprians  began  to  regard  the  very  Turks 
themselves  in  the  light  of  deliverers. 

The  story  runs  that  the  wine-bibbing  Selim  was  incited  to  under- 
take the  Cyprian  war  by  his  •  favourite  Don  Miquez,  a  Portuguese 
Jew,  whom,  after  his  accession,  he  had  made  Duke  of  Naxos  and 
of  the  twelve  principal  Cyclades,  and  who  represented  to  the  Sultan 
^  glowing  colours  the  excellence  of  the  wine  of  Cyprus.  However 
this  may  be,  Selim,  it  is  certain,  assigned  no  reason  for  the  war  but 
his  wiU.w    On  the  1st  of  July  1570  a  Turkish  fleet  of  360  sail, 

*The  principal  authorities   for   the  Hut.  delle  cose  swxesse  dal  princyno  della 

^^  of  Cyvrus  are  Panita,  Hist.  Veneta^  guerra  mossa  da  Selim    at     yenezianiy 

^'  ii. ;  FoUeta,  De  sacro  Foedere  in  8eli-  (Venez.    1572).    The  earlier  history  of 

mum,  libri  iv.  (Genoa  1587);  Contarini,  Cypras  is  fullj  related  by  L.  de  Maslft' 
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under  the  command  of  Piali,  appeared  off  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  island^  and  landed,  without  opposition,  an  army  of  50,000 
men  under  Mustapha  Pasha.  The  Venetians  having  only  3000 
soldiers  in  Cyprus,  the  defence  of  the  open  country  was  at  once 
abandoned,  and  all  their  efforts  restricted  to  defend  the  towns  of 
Nicosia  and  Famagosta.  Nicosia  was  taken  September  9th,  and 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  Famagosta,  defended  by 
Marc  Antonio  Bragadino,  did  not  capitulate  till  August  1st  1571. 
The  Turks  retired  in  the  winter,  during  which  the  town  was  relieved 
by  the  Venetians,  who,  however,  did  not  strike  a  single  blow  in  its 
defence.  In  spite  of  the  capitulation,  Mustapha  had  the  barbarity 
to  cause  the  valiant  Bragadino  to  be  flayed  alive  and  quartered. 
During  this  war  the  Turks  also  inflicted  great  damage  and  disgrace 
on  the  Venetians  on  the  coasts  of  Albania  and  Dalmatia. 

But  these  proceedings  roused  the  anger  of  the  fiery  and  enthu- 
siastic Pius  v.,  one  of  whose  darling  projects  had  always  been  to 
cui*b  the  power  and  insolence  of  the  Turk.  By  his  exertions  an 
alliance  against  the  Sultan,  called  the  Holt  League,  was  at  length 
concluded  between  himself,  Philip  II.,  the  Venetians,  and  one  or 
two  other  minor  powers.  The  French  offered  nothing  but  their 
good  offices.  Before  the  end  of  September  1571,  the  allied  fleet, 
consisting  of  77  Spanish,  6  Maltese  and  3  Savoyard  galleys  under 
Don  John  of  Austria,  12  Papal  galleys  under  Marc  Antonio  Co- 
lonna,  and  108  Venetian  galleys  and  6  galeazzi  under  Sebastian 
Veniero,  Captain-general  at  sea,  assembled  at  Messina.  The  whole 
armament  was  under  the  directions  of  Don  John  as  commander- 
in-chie£ 

At  this  time  Don  John  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
having  probably  been  born  in  1547.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  V. 
and  a  German  girl,  one  Barbara  Blomberg,  of  Ratisbon,  and  pro- 
bably of  lowly  condition.  Don  John  is  described  as  having  been  of 
great  personal  beauty,  as  well  as  of  singularly  fiascinating  manners. 
His  well  proportioned  and  graceful  figure  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height.  His  features  were  regular,  his  blue  eyes  full  of 
vivacity  and  fire,  his  long  light  hair  flowed  back  in  natural  ringlets 
from  his  temples,  and  his  upper  lip  was  covered  with  a  thick 
moustache.  He  was  not  only  skilled  in  all  the  exercises  of  an 
accomplished  cavalier,  but  had  also  shown  himself  capable  of 
severer  studies.^  Such  was  the  commander  whom  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  meet  in  another  important  situation. 

trie,    Hist  de  rile  de  Chypre   sous  le  ^  Lippomano,    Relatione    di   Napoli* 

JRigne  des  Princes  de  la  Maison  de  Lttsig-      MS.  ap.  Kanke,  Fursten  und  VolIierfD.  I 
nan  (Paris,  1853).  &  168,  t 
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The  Osmanii  fleet  of  300  sail,  under  the  Capudan-pasha 
Mufiinsade  Ali,  lay  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  Christians  re^ 
solved  to  attack  it ;  the  Tiurks  came  out  to  meet  them ;  and  on  the 
7th  October  1571  was  fought  oflF  the  isles  of  Kurzolari,  the 
memorable  battle  of  Lepanto.  The  fight  lasted  till  late  in  the 
evening.  The  Turks  lost  224  ships  and  30,000  men ;  the  Chris- 
tians only  15  galleys  and  8000  men.  In  this  battle,  which,  though 
really  won  by  the  power  of  Venice,  created  the  reputation  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  were  also  present  two  m^i  who,  like  him,  were 
afterwards  to  be  governors  of  the  Netherlands:  Don  Louis  de 
Requesens,  Grand  Commander  of  Castile^  and  Alexander  Farnese, 
the  nephew  of  Don  John.  A  fourth  name  may  be  added,  subse- 
quently immortalised  in  literatiure —  that  of  Cervantes,  the  author 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  who  was  wounded  in  this  battle.*' 

The  allies  did  not  follow  up  their  victory,  from  disputes,  appa- 
rently, about  the  division  of  the.spoiL  The  Morea  and  Negropont 
lay  at  their  mercy ;  but  each  party  retired  home.  The  Turks  on  the 
other  hand  repaired  their  losses  witii  incredible  energy ;  the  allies 
became  farther  disunited  through  the  death  of  Pius  V, ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1572  an  Osmanii  fl«et  of  250  sail  again  swept  the 
Greek  waters.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Venetians,  assisted 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  opened  negociations 
with  the  Porte  for  a  peace,  which  was  finally  concluded 
starch  7th  1573.  Venice  surrendered  Cyprus  to  the  Turks,  and 
consented  to  pay  a  double  tribute  for  Zante,  the  only  return  ob« 
tained  by  the  Venetians  for  these  sacrifices  being  the  continuance 
of  their  commercial  privileges  in  the  Levant. 

This  peace  was  the  }ad9t  important  act  of  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Selim  IL ;  who  died  from  the  consequences  of  a  debauch  December 
12th  1574.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  began  the  first  disputes 
of  the  Porte  with  Bussia,  which  were  afterwards  destined  to  assume 
so  colossal  an  importance ;  and  hence  this  period  may  be  regarded, 
as  forming  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Turks  in  Europe. 

From  the  r^ons  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  struggles  between 
Christian  and  Mahometan  we  turn  to  the  extreme  west  and  con-^ 
tests  no  less  fierce  among  the  Christians  themselves,  stimulated, 
too,  by  the  same  restless  PontiflF,  Pope  Pius  V.  But  while  hia 
efforts  against  the  Turks  were  a  European  benefit,  his  policy  as 


**  Yon  Hammer  has  given  a  list  of  trait  cTuns  letire   escripte  par  U  Com" 

authorities  for  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  B.  niandeur  Romegas  a  Home  de  la  grande 

iii  8.  787.     To  these  may  now  be  added  bataille  dee  deux  armUe  Chrestienne  et 

an  acconnt  bj  Romeg^  one  of  the  ^m*  *  Turqueecpie  donnie  le  viujour  tP  Oct,  15.H; 

manders  of  the  Maltese  contingent    Ex-  in  the  NegodatUmSy  jv,  t  iii.  p.  186  sqq. 
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head  of  the  ChristiaQ  Church  produced  only  privy  conspiracies,  dril 
wars,  assassination  and  bloodshed. 

We  pass  over  the  purely  domestic  events  of  Queen  Elizabeths 
reign  as  known  to  the  English  reader,  reminding  })im  only  that  at 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  her  formidable  rivied,  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  in  her  custody.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  Catholic  powers,  Mary  Stuart  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
orthodox  principle  as  regarded  the  affairs  of  England,  and  her  im- 
prisonment was  looked  upon  with  rage  and  mortification.  Of  all 
these  powers,  however,  Pius  V.  was  the  most  ardent  against  the 
English  Queen :  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  an  open  enterprise 
against  her ;  for  the  hands  of  Philip  IL,  the  only  monarch  who 
could  be  expected  to  undertake  it,  were  at  this  time  sufficiently 
filled  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands. There  remained  the  course  of  exciting  against  Elizabeth 
domestic  treason  and  rebellion,  and  into  this  Pius  threw  himself 
with  ardour. 

The  first  plot,  in  1569,  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  Protestant,  to 
marry  the  Queen  of  Soots,  does  not  appear  to  have  included  any 
traitorous  design  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  sanction  to  the 
marriage  was  to  have  been  sought;  though  the  conduct  of  Norfolk 
in  procuring  the  support  of  so  many  English  nobles,  including 
several  Catholics,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  overawe  Elizabeth  and  compel  her 
consent.  But  the  Catholic  nobles  who  had  entered  into  the 
scheme,  and  especially  their  leaders,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmorland,  had  formed  far  more  extensive  and  criminal 
designs.  The  aims  of  this  party  were  to  liberate  the  Queen  of 
Scots  by  force,  to  change  the  established  religion,  and  depose 
Elizabeth.  Their  schemes  were  actively  promoted  by  Pius  V., 
through  Dr.  Nicholas  Morton,  who  had  visited  the  northern 
counties  of  England  in  the  spring  of  1569  in  the  character  of 
apostolical  penitentiary.*'  Esp&,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  was 
also  privy  to  the  conspiracy ;  but  though  enthusiastic  in  Mar}''s 
cause,  he  dreaded  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  promoting  it,  and 
referred  the  conspirators  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands. 
After  the  discovery  of  Norfolk's  scheme,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
that  nobleman,  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  finding  them- 
selves also  the  objects  of  suspicion,  resolved  to  fly  to  arms ;  and 
they  wrote  to  Pius  V.,  stating  their  devotion  to  the  See  of  Eome, 

**  His  functions  seem  to  have  been  to      no  longer  reoeire  from  the  bishops.    Lin- 
impart  to  English  Catholic  priests,  from     *gard,  toL  It.  p.  205,  note, 
the  Pope,  the  faculties  which  they  oould 
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soliciting  pecuxuiary  aid,  and  the  employment  of  the  Pope's  in- 
fluence in  procuring  military  assistance  from  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
But  the  insurrection  was  premature.  Alva  had  not  time  to 
succour  the  rebels,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined ;  at  the  approach 
of  the  Queen's  forces  the  insurgents  dispersed  themselves  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  the  two  traitor  earls  escaped  into  Scotland. 

Exasperated  at  the  fiulure  of  this  conspiracy,  Pius  V.  resolved 
to  hurl  against  Elizabeth  a  bolt  which  he  had  been  long  preparing. 
On  the  25th  of  February  1570  he  signed  aud  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished a  Bull  excommunicating  the  Queen  of  England,  and  deposing 
her  from  her  throne.'*  Alva  sent  some  copies  of  the  Bull  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  and  one  Felton,  a  gentleman  of 
substance,  had  the  audacity  to  affix  one  to  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace;  for  which  act  he. paid  the  penalty  of  his  life.  Bome 
still  claimed  the  use  of  such  weapons,  though  now  nearly  obsolete, 
as  her  legitimate  prerogative ;  but  Pius  meditated  also  to  employ 
against  Elizabeth  the  surer  but  hardly  canonical  method  of  as- 
sassination.** 

The  Bull  proved  of  no  effect — a  mere  brutum  fulmen.  Eliza- 
beth, however,  was  naturally  annoyed  at  it,  and  requested,  through 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  its  revocation ;  but  Pius  refused.^  A 
fresh  and  more  extensive  conspiracy  was  concocted  in  1571,  in 
which  the  chief  agents  were  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  one  Bidolfi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  whose  exten- 
sive commerce  served  to  screen  his  movements  from  suspicion. 
The  scheme  of  the  marriage  between  Mary  and  Norfolk  was 
renewed,  and  the  Duke,  who,  though  dismissed  from  the  Tower, 
was  still  in  custody  in  his  own  house,  found  means  to  communicate 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  through  one  of  his  gentlemen  and  the 
Bishop  of  Boss.  Bidolfi,  being  furnished  with  credentials  from 
^lary  and  Norfolk,  proceeded  into  the  Netherlands,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Alva  to  send  an  army  of  8000  men  and 


**  The  Bull  IB  in  Laderchii,  Ann,  Eccl, 
t.  xxiT.  p.  218,  and  in  Camden,  Elizaheth, 
^ol  I  p.  245  (ed.  16^6).  Pius  also  Rent 
tie  defeated  rebels  12,000  crowns.  Ga- 
Wns,  Vita  Pit  F.  p.  106  (ed.  1606). 

**  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  his  bio- 
gapher  Catena : — "  Pensando  Pio  di  so- 
^^^^^roie  U  reina  di  Scotia^  di  restituir 
]a  religione  in  Inghilteira,  e  di  levare 
^  im  ten^  la  sentina  di  tanti  mali 
(Hiiabetta),"  p.  113.  The  meaning  of 
*^^re  here  is  illustrated  by  the  Latin  of 
bother  biographer,  Oabutius:  "£tillam 
^^rom  omnium  sentinam  seu,  ut  appel- 
'^^t  ipse,  flagitionim  servam,  de  medio 


toOere."  Vita  Pii  V,  c  ix.  p.  102. 

•*  Dr.  Lingard  (vol.  vi.  p.  224)  seems  to 
regard  as  a  logical  triumpti  the  dilemma 

Sut  by  Pius  in  reply:  Bid  Elizabeth 
eem  the  sentence  valid  or  invalid  ?  If 
Talid,  why  did  she  not  seek  a  reconcilia* 
tion  with  the  Holy  See?  If  invalid,  why 
did  she  wish  it  to  be  revoked  ?  A  good 
specimen  of  papist  sophistrv;  the  real 
grievance  being,  that  though  Elisabeth 
herself  regard^  it  as  invdid,  many  of 
her  subjects,  besides  foreign  enemies, 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  resolved 
to  act  accordingly. 
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25  guns,  with  a  store  of  extra  muskets  and  ammunition,  either 
to  Harwich  or  Portsmouth,  where  Norfolk  would  join  with  a  force 
of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.     Alva,  however,  who  was  at  that 
time  advocating  a  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and  Don  John 
of  Austria,  conceived  a  contempt  for  Bidolii  as  a  weak  prating 
creature,  and  dismissed  him  with  an  evasive  answer,  in  which  the 
afifair  was  referred  to  the  King  of  Spain,    fiidoifi  next  went  to 
Some,  and  had  an  interview  with  Pius  V.     The  Pope   entered 
warmly  into  the  scheme,  furnished  Bidolfi  with  money  and  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Philip  II.,  urging  that  monarch  to  embark 
in  the  plot,  and  stating  that  he  himself  was  ready  to  forward  it  bv 
selling  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and  even  his  own  garments. 
The  plan  was  to  seize  and  murder  Elizabeth  when  proceeding  to 
one  of  her  residences  in  the  country,  in  the  month  of  August  or 
September.     Philip  did  not  need  much  persuasion.     The  affair 
was  to  his  taste.    It  involved  a  conspiracy  and  a  murder,  and  being 
recommended  by  the  Pope,  he  adopted  it  as  the  cause  of  God. 
He  instructed  Alva  secretly  to  pursue  the  scheme,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  Duke's  final  judgment ;  and  appointed  Vitelli^  a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  officer,  who  had  been  employed  in  England  in 
a  diplomatic  capacity,  to  command  the  expedition.*^    Alva  pro- 
posed to  the  Spanish  Court  his  own  son  instead  of  Yitelli,  but  this 
was  refused.'^     Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  received  information  of 
the  plot  from  some  imknown  personage  abroad  ^ ;  Norfolk's  agents 
being  arrested  and  tortured,  confessed  their  master's  guilt ;  the 
Duke  was  again  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  closer  guard  was 
placed  over  the  Queen  of  Scots.    The  trial,  condemnation,  and 
execution   of  Norfolk,  we  pass  over  as   belonging  to    English 
history.    Philip  II.  still  clung  to  the  scheme,  even  after  it  was 
exploded,  and  in  December  1571  Alva  sent  two  Italian  assassins 
into  England  to  take,  by  poison  or  otherwise,  the  life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  besides  planning  other  attempts  of  the  like  kind.*® 

That  the  French  Grovemment  was  concerned  in  Norfolk's  plot, 
even  so  late  as  September  1571,  when  La  Mothe  Fenelon  supplied 
him  with  money,  appears  from  F^nelon's  correspondence,  as  well 
as  from  the  confession  of  Barker,  one  of  the  agents  in  the  plot^^ 

••  Oachatd,  Corr.  dt  Philippe  iZ,  No.  cal  mterest  in  preventing  the  union  of 

1038,  t  ii.  p.  186.  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 

"  Catena,  Vila  di  «o  F.  p.  117.  »  Corresp,de  Charles  IXM  Mondowtt. 

»  Turner  {^Mod,  Hist  of  Eng.  toL  ir.  in  the  Qmm,  Roy.  de  FBist.  (Belgium) 

fe231),  coi^ectores  from  a  passage  in  .   ap.  Motley,  Dutch  Rep.  roL  ii. 

elvirs    Memoirs  that  the  information  ^  See  F^n^lon.   Corresp,  Diplom,  t 

came  from  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who,  ir.  p.  226 ;  Murdin,  p.  91. 
besides  her  hatred  of  Mary,  had  a  politi- 
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The  French  share  in  the  scheme  was,  however,  totally  unconnected 

with  Spain,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  further  than  the 

liberation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  by  means  of  her  marriage  with 

Norfolk ;  in  order  that  the  ancient  relations  between  France  and 

Scotland  might  be  maintained,  by  tbe  restoration  of  Mary  to  the 

throne  of  the  latter  country.**     The  French  Court  was  indeed 

at  this  time  negociating  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the 

Duke  of  Anjou,  while  Philip  II.  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to 

prevent  it.     Although  engaged  in  secret  plots  against  the  English 

Queen,  Philip  sought,  in  his  public  negociations,  to   gain   her 

favoor  and  alliance;  he  even  consented  that  she  should  retain  the 

money  consigned  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  which  she  had  impounded, 

and  to  make  compensation  for  the  English  merchandise  which  had 

been  seized  at  Antwerp  in  retaliation*';  and  he  endeavoured  to 

influence  her  mind  against  the  match,  through  her  own  courtiers 

and  ladies,  to  whom  he  gave  presents  and  gratuities.*'    But  his 

surest  card  was  the  Duke  of  Anjou  himself.     That  prince  was  by 

no  means  desirous  of  the  match.     It  had  been  chiefly  concocted 

by  Charles  IX.,  who,  jealous  of  the  military  reputation  acquired 

by  his  brother  in  the  civil  wars,  would  have  been  glad  to  get  rid 

of  him  at  any  price.     When  the  marriage  treaty  had  been  nearly 

arranged,  it  idtimately  went  off  on  Anjou's  insisting  on  a  clause, 

or  at  least  a  written  promise,  that  he  should  be  secured  in  the  free 

and  public  exercise  of  his  religion.*^ 

Nevertheless  the  alliance  of  England  was  still  courted  by  France. 
It  was  nec^sary  to  the  altered  policy  adopted,  in  appearance  at 
least,  by  the  French  Court,  since  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  and 
which  we  must  now  proceed  to  explain* 

After  that  peace.  La  Eochelle,  one  of  the  four  cautionary  towns 
granted  to  the  Hugonots,  had  become  their  head-quarters  and,  as 
it  were,  metropolis.  A  mutual  distrust  continued  to  prevail  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  in  spite  of  the  peace,  massacres  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  perpetrated  early  in  1571  by  the  Catholic  population 
at  Rouen^  Orange  and  Dieppe.  Nevertheless,  much  negociation 
took  place  between  the  Court  and  the  Hugonots  at  La  Bochelle, 
where  the  leaders  of  that  party  were  gathered  round  Jeanne 
d'Albret  and  the  Admiral  Coligni.  Charles  IX<  as  well  as  his 
mother  seems  at  this  time  to  have  regarded  the  Spanish  Court 
with  suspicion  and  dislike*    Walsingham,  the  English  ambassador, 

«  See  Trailer,  Mod.  Hist,  of  Eng,  vol  ^  Fin^lon,  t  it.  p.  220. 

T.  p.  266.  ♦*  Ibid,  p.  258,  t  tu.  p.  252, 

'  See  the  next  chapter* 
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writes,  June  25th  1571:  **  There  rise  daily  new  causes  of  unkindness 
between  the  two  princes  (Charles  and  Philip).     Spain  seemeth  to 
set  the  King  here  very  light,  which  engendereth  in  him  a  great  de- 
sire of  revenge."   And  in  August  he  says :  "  The  Queen-mother  is 
very  much  incensed  against  Spain,  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
her  daughter  was  poisoned."  **    Hence  the  French  Court  was  for  a 
while  disposed  to  conciliate  the  Hugonots;  and,  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  seals,  favoured  all  their  views.    The  Protestants  natnrally 
wished  to   see  L'Hopital  restored  to  the  chancellorship,  nvhich, 
however,  Catherine  bestowed  on  Ben6  Birago,   an  Italian^  and 
creature  of  her  own.      On  the  other  hand  the  Hugonots  were 
authorised  to  hold  a  synod  of  the  reformed  churches  at  La  Ko- 
chelle,  to  preside  over  which  Beza  came  from  Geneva;  Charles 
IX.  backed  the  application  of  Coligni  and  Louis  of  Nassau  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence  for  a  secret  loan  in  support  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  heretic 
sovereign  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  Pope,  was,  as  we 
have  said,  solicited  for  Henry  of  Anjou.     The  Court  also  seemed 
to  show  its  sincerity  by  entertaining  the  project  of  a  marri^^e 
between  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  Hugonot  party, 
and  the  King's  third  sister,  Margaret ;  which  indeed  had  been  con- 
templated from  their  infancy,  before  the  civil  wars  had  yet  broken 
out.  Both  were  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  Margaret  had 
already  begun  her  career  of  gallantry.     Her  heart  was  engaged  to 
the  young  Duke  Henry  of  Guise,  to  whom  it  is  said  she  had  even 
surrendered  her  person.     In  1570,  a  marriage  between  them  had 
nearly  been  arranged ;  but  the  King,  as  well  as  his  mother  and 
Anjou,  denounced  the  audacious  pretensions  of  Guise ;  and  Charles 
ordered  his  brother,  the  bastard  of  Angoul^me,  grand-prior  of  the 
Order  of  Malta  in  France,  to  make  away  with  him  while  on  a 
himting  party.     The  bastard  failed  from  cowardice,   not  con- 
science, and  Guise  eluded  the  impending  danger  by  marrying 
Catherine  of  Cloves. 

In  July  1571  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  was  at  La  Bochelle 
with  the  Protestants,  with  whom  he  had  fought  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Netherlands  ^^  repaired  to  Paris,  and  had  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother,  and  the  Montmorencis,  in 
which  he  held  out  to  the  King  the  possession  of  Flanders,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance 
against  Spain.  Charles  was  struck  with  the  tempting  oflFer,  but  re- 
plied that  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  this  year  against  Spain. 

0 

^  Walsingham's  Letters^    in   Digges,  **  See  the  next  chapter. 

Compl,  Ambassador,  p.  Ill,  122. 
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These  negodations  transpired.     Alava,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
the    Court  of  France,   threatened  war;    Catherine  protested  to 
Philip  II.  that  Alava's  information  was  false ;   and  the  Spanish 
King^  who  wished   to  avoid  a  rupture  with  France,  superseded 
him.^^     The  French  Court  then  made  ad^^ances  to  Coligni,  who, 
always  slow  to  form  resolutions,  long  distrusted  their  professions. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  was  not  disinclined  to  the  proposed  marriage  for 
her  son ;  but  with  the  view  that  immediately  after  its  consummation 
he  and  his  wife  should  retire  from  court.     Jeanne  trembled  for 
Henry's  morals  as  yfell  as  his  religion.     At  that  period  the  Court  of 
France  was  indeed  a  sink  of  iniquity  and  corruption,  nothing  less 
than  an  open  brothel,  the  scene  of  murder,  fornication,  adultery, 
and   incest.^^     Charles  IX.   and   his  brother  Anjou,  of  opposite 
tempers,  distinguished  themselves  by  opposite  crimes.    Impetuous, 
and  to  appearance  frank,  though   capable   of  the   deepest  dis- 
simulation, Charles  IX.  possessed  some  brilliant  qualities.     He 
was  expert  in  all  the  exercises  of  a  cavalier,  understood  music, 
had  a  good  voice,  spoke  well,  and  was  even  a  tolerable  poet.     In 
November  1570  he  had  espoused,  at  Mezi^res,  Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and,  considering  the 
manners  of  the  day,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  faithful  to 
his  nuptial  vow.     He  had  little  sense  of  religioQ,  and  swore  and 
blasphemed  like  a  trooper.     He  was  fond  of  violent  bodily  exercises, 
of  which  his  constitution  seemed  to  stand  in  need,  and  his  chief 
recreation  was  hunting,  which  he  followed  with  a  sort  of  fury, 
killing  numberless  horses  and  dogs.     When  engaged  in  this  sport 
he  displayed  a  frantic  love  of  blood ;  he  would  tear  out  with  his 
own  hand  the  viscera  of  the  wounded  animals,  and  delighted  in 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  asses  and  mules  which  he  met  with  on 
his  road.*^     Henry  of  Anjou,  on  the  other  hand,  though  cruel,  was 
effeminate,  and  shuDued  all  active  sports.  Sunk  at  once  in  the  basest 
superstition,  and  the  most  unbridled  lice]itiousness,  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  ^n  incestuous  passion  for  his  sister  Margaret.^^ 
The  lawless  disorder  in  which  the  court  was  plunged  at  this  period 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  anecdote.     In  the  spring  of  1572, 
the  King  aijd  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brotherly  only  in  their  orgies. 


"  Been,  BSveilte  Mating  p.  33.  Dieu."  Le  Laboureur,  Add.  a  Ccutelnau, 

*  See  Jeanne  d'Albret's  letter  to  hep  t,  i.  p.  860  (ed.  Brussels,  1731). 

son  from  Blois,  March  Qth  1572,  where  ^  Papyre  Masson,  Vie  de  Charles  IX ^ 

among  other  things  she  says  :  *^  Ce  ne  in  the  Archives  Curieuses,  t.  Tiii.  p.  342 

sont  pas  ies  hommes  ici  qui  prieht  lea  (I'**  S^r.). 

femmes,  ce  sont  les  femmes  qui  prient  les  ^  GK}mberviUe,  Mini,  de  Neyers,  t.  i 

hommes ;  si  vous  y  ^tiez  tous  n*en  ^hapy  p.  90# 

periez  jamais  sans  sn^  gi^nde  grftce  a% 
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having  dined  with  Nantouillet,  the  Pr^vot  dee  Marchaiida*\  ^ 
Paris,  directed  their  people  when  the  banquet  was  finished,  to  pack 
up  and  carry  away  all  the  silver  plate,  and  other  property  to  the 
value  of  50,000  francs;  and  when  Nantouillet  took  some  steps i& 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  reoover  his  property,  Charles  told  the 
President  of  that  assembly  that  he  had  better  be  quiet,  as  the 
robbery  had  been  committed  by  persons  above  the  law  1  ** 

The  marriage  treaty  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret 
of  Valois  was  finally  arranged  in  April  1672.  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  see  its  consummation.  She  expired 
at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  the  following  June,  after  a  short  illness  of 
five  days.  Some  grave  historians  have  attributed  her  death  to 
poison,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  disease  of  the 
lunge.     Her  son  Henry  now  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre. 

Coligni  had  been  induced  to  come  to  court  in  September  1571, 
while  Jeanne  d'  Albret  had  still  thought  it  prudent  to  atop  at  La 
Bochelle,  and  negociate  the  marriage  from  wiliun  its  waUst  Many 
changes  had  now  taken  place  in  the  domestic  life  of  CoUgnL 
While  at  La  Bochelle,  being  a  widower,  he  had  contracted  a  new 
marriage  with  Jacqueline  d'Entremont,  a  great  Savoyard  lady,  and 
heiress ;  who,  fascinated  with  the  Admiral's  character,  and  deter- 
mined, as  she  said,  to  be  the  Marcia  of  France,  had  proceeded  to  La 
Bochelle  with  the  design  of  espousing  him,  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  confiscate  all  her  estates.  The  ChStillonB 
seem  to  have  possessed  em  aptitude  to  inspire  such  passions.  Dan* 
delot  had  married  a  lady  of  Lorraine  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances, and  had  carried  her  oflf  from  Ntoci  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  Guises,  who,  however,  seized  upon  her  estates.  But  the  gallant 
colonel  of  the  French  infantry  had  died  in  1569 ;  and  the  Ad- 
miraPs  other  brother,  the  ex-Cardinal  Odet  had  expired  in  England 
this  very  year,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  for  his  amiable  qualities 
and  his  love  of  learning.  Both  were  thought  to  have  been  poisoned. 
These  circumstances  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  Admiral 
with  confidence ;  but  at  length  at  the  instance  of  Marshal  Mont- 
morenci,  and  having  received  the  royal  permission  to  surround 
himself  with  a  guard  of  fifty  gentlemen,  Coligni  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  court,  in  the  hope  of  frustrating  the  faction  of  the 
Guises,  and  bringing  about  a  war  with  their  patron  and  protector, 
the  King  of  Spain* 

*>  Answering  to  the  oMce  of  Fr^fet  at  owned*  sometimes  participated  in  these 

present  shameAil  disorders.     He  was  ruwrded 

'*  L'Estoile,   p.  28.    While  detaibed  by  his  brothers-in-law  aa  a  ton  (fta&,  and 

at  oonrt,  Henzy  of  NaTazre,  it  most  be  altogether  insignificant. 
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The  Admiral's  reception  at  Blois  was  of  the  warmest  kind. 
Charles  IX.  presented  him  with  100^000  livres  as  a  wedding  gift, 
interceded  with  Emmanuel  PhiUbert  in  &vour  of  his  wife,  granted 
him  for  a  year  the  enjoyment  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  his 
brother,  the  deceased  Cardinal,  and  loaded  with  favours  his  son-in- 
law  TeUgni,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite :  but,  more  than  by  all 
these  liberalities,  Coligni  was  attached  by  the  confidence  apparently 
reposed  in  him  by  the  King.     From  this  time  till  his  death,  the 
Admiral  seemed  to  be  the  principal  counsellor  of  the  French  crown, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  developed  the  views  of  a  true  patriot  and 
enlightened  statesman,  by  endeavouring  to  unite  the  arms  prepared 
for  dvil  war  in  striking  a  blow  against  the  power  of  Spain,  by  or- 
ganising the   French  marine,   and  founding  a  colonial  empire. 
Schemes  of  colonisation,  whidi  involved  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
possessions^  had  long  occupied  the  mind  of  Coligni.   In  1 555  he  had 
endeavoured  to  found  a  colony  in  Brazdl ;  in  1562  and  1564  he 
had  sent  expeditions  to  Florida,  a  region  hitherto  unoccupied  by 
Europeans ;  and  only  recently,  while  at  Bochelle,  he  had  despatched 
a  small  sqttadron  to  reconnoitre  the  Antilles,  and  to  concert  the 
means  of  an  attack  upon  those  islands.     But>  of  all  his  views>  those 
which  regarded  the  Netherlands  were  the  most  important  and 
the  most  feasible :   namely,  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  France  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  by  reuniting  the  Walloon  and  Flemish 
provinces  to  the  crown,  and  to  make  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land independent  of  the  Spanish  King  under  the  protectorate  of 
theNassaus*   Never  before  had  France  had  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  accomplishing  that  darling  project  as  in  the  spring  of 
1572,  after  Briel  had  been  seized  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  towns 
of  Zealand  and  HoUand  were  revolting,  one  after  another,  from  the 
Spanish  crown**' 

The  Admiral's  views  were  supported  by  the  party  called  the  Poli- 
iiqueSf  which  steered  between  the  court  and  the  Hugonots.  Its 
leaders  were  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  and  the  Montmorenci  family, 
Mfhose  chief  members  were  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Montmorenci, 
the  Marshal  Dukede  Damville,  and  the  Seigneurs  de  Mem  and  de 
Thore*  The  French  Court  entertained  at  this  time  some  ambitious 
schemes ;  it  was  seeking  to  establish  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany ;  it  was  turning  its  views  towards 
the  crown  of  Poland,  and  even  towards  that  of  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Maximilian ;  and  Charles  had  a  lingering  notion  of  as- 
serting the  claims  of  his  ancestors  to  Milan  and  Naples.  That 
monarch  possessed^  considerable  ardour  and  imagination,  and  it 

^  See  next  chapter. 
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seems  probable  enough  that  he  was  occasionally  dazzled  b;  the 
Admiral's  views ;  an  assumption  which  may  serve  to  explain  some 
of  the  anomalies  observable  in  Charles's  conduct  at  this  period. 
In  April  1572  the  PVench  agent  in  Flanders  told  the  Duke  o{ 
Alva,  that^  unless  he  abrogated  the  obnoxious  taxes  which  he  had 
imposed,  his  master  would  break  with  Spain^ ;  and  the  negociations 
with  Elizabeth  had  been  continued,  whose  friendship  was  neces- 
sary to  France  in  case  of  such  a  rupture.  Catherine's  fourth  son, 
the  Duke  of  Alenpon,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  a  suitor  to  the  English  Queen ; 
and  a  treaty  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  France 
and  England  was  signed  April  22nd  1572.^^  Even  the  Turks,  the 
ancient  enemies  of  Spain,  were  exhorting  Charles  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  and  to  seize  upon  those 
provinces*^ ;  for  the  French  Court,  instead  of  joimng  the  Holt 
League  against  Selim,  as  they  were  earnestly  pressed  to  do  by  the 
Pope,  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau 
had  had  secret  interviews  at  Blamont  with  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Alen9on^  and  had  received  100,000  livres  a£  an  earnest  of  the  in- 
tentions of  France ;  and  on  Louis's  arrival  in  Picardy  early  in 
May,  he  found  several  thousand  French  Hugonots  assembling  for 
his  assistance,  not  merely  by  permission  of  Charles  IX.,  but  even 
paid  with  his  money.  But  this  was  the  extent  of  the  French  policy 
in  this  direction,  which,  even  if  it  had  been  sincere  up  to  this 
time,  now  took  an  opposite  turn.  The  movement  of  Crenlis,  the 
leader  of  the  Hugopots  who  were  to  assist  Nassau,  were  betrayed 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva  by  some  person  at  the  French  Court ;  and  the 
unfortimate  men  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  policy  even  of  the  Queen-mother  ^t  this  important  crisis 
seems  to  have  been  variable  and  uncertain,  Like  all  cunning  yet 
irresolute  persons,  she  was  always  proyiding  some  loophole  for 
escape ;  she  would  have  two  strings  to  her  bow,  and  while  she  was 
negociating  with  the  Protestants,  she  hftd  not  broken  with  the 
Guises.  It  having  been  discovered  fron^  an  intercepted  letter 
of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  that  towards  the  close  of  1571 
the  Duke  of  Gruise  had  spent  two  months  with  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Sir  T.  Smith  mentioned  this  fact  to  Catherine  in  March 
1572 ;  observing  that  it  appeared,  from  the  letter  of  the  Countess, 
that  the  House  of  Cruise  would  punctually  follow  all  the  directions 

**  Letter  of  Morillon   to    Granvella,  Dumont,  t,  v.  pt  i  p.  211. 

April  16th  1672,  ap.  Michelet^  La  Ugue^  »•  Charriire,  Nigociations^  &c.  t  iiL  pi 

p.  474,  note.  332. 

»  Camden,  B.  u.  p.  307  (ed.  1626) ; 
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of  Spain  :  whereupon  Catherine  falsely  denied  that  Guise  had  been 
with  Alva,  and  added  that  they  (the  Court)  certainly  knew  where 
Guise  was,  since  they  either  heard  from  him  or  sent  to  him  every 
four  days,*^ 

Pope  Pius  V.  sent  his  nephew  Cardinal  Alessandrino  into  France, 
to  break  oflF,  if  possible,  the  marriage  between  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  Margaret  of  Valois ;  and,  though  the  legate  did  not  succeed, 
he  received  from  the  French  Court  assurances  which  he  considered 
satisfactory,  and  which  he  promised  to  communicate  by  word  of 
mouth  on  his  return  to  Rome.**     Aldobrandino,  afterwards  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  Alessandrino  as  auditor, 
took  down  the  King's  words ;  which  were :  "  Monsieur  le  Cardinal, 
what  you  tell  me  is  all  very  good,  and  I  thank  you  and  the  Pope 
for  it.   If  I  had  any  other  method  of  taking  vengeance  on  my 
enemies,  I  would  not  make  this  marriage ;  but  really  this  is  the 
only  means  I  have."*^    It  was  some  relief  to  the  French  Com-t, 
that  Pius  V.  died  during  the  course  of  the  negociations  (May  1st 
1572).    They  found  less  difficulty  with  his   successor.  Cardinal 
Buoncompagno,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  XIII.     The  son 
of  a  Bolognese  jurist,  Buoncompagno,  from  his  secular  education 
and  cheerful  temper,  resembled  the  fourth,  rather  than  the  fifth, 
Pius,  and,  indeed,  he  employed  the  ministers  of  the  former  Pontiff. 
Before  entering  the  Church  Gregory  XIII.  had  had  a  sou  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  whom  he  now  made  Commandant  of  St.  Angelo  and 
Gonfalonier  of  Rome.     Gregory's  very  lack  of  monasticism,  how- 
ever, threw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  Pius  V.,  a 
Dominican,  had  kept  at  arm's  length.     Gregory  bought  and  cleared 
a  whole  quarter  of  Rome  to  erect  for  that  order  the  immense  Oesu, 
or  Jesuit's  College,  containing  twenty  lecture-rooms,  and  as  many 
cells  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.     This  institution,  called  the 
"Seminary  of  all  Nations,"  was  opened  with  twenty-five  discourses 
in  twenty-five  different  tongues.    The  Jesuits  worked  upon  Gre- 
gory by  means  of  his  desire  to  improve  Catholic  education,  and  his 
affection  for  his  son,  whom  they  proposed  to  make  King  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  this  Pope  became  the  willing 
instrument  of  all  their  machinations. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  V.,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
of  a  cowardly  disposition,  and  dreaded  the  menacing  aspect  of 
affairs  in  France,  went  to  Rome  to  attend  the  conclave,  and  to  be 

'^  The  letter  is  in  Murdin,  p.  193.     ^  sandrino,  March  6th  1572,  MS.  in  Corsini 

"  "  Con    alcuni    particolari    che   io  Library,  ap.  Ranke,  Franz.  Geach.  B.  i. 

porto  de'quali  raggoagliero  n.  Sne.  a  bocca^  S.  325. 

posao  dire  di  non  partirmi  affatto  mal  "^  Leitres  du  Cardinal  d!  Odsat,  t.  ii.  p. 

expedito."— itf^^e,  ^.,  del  Sr.  CL  Ales-  100  (ed.  Paris  1698). 
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out  of  harm's  way.  After  his  departure,  the  Dukes  of  Ouise  aad 
Aumale  reappeared  at  court,  where  they  were  favourably  reoeiTed, 
and  were  induced  to  sign  a  formulary  of  reconciliation  with  Coligxdi 
upon  his  renewing  the  declaration  he  had  before  made,  that  he 
had  not  participated  in  the  murder  of  Cruise's  father.  The  Admiral 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  confidence  of  the  King,  and  in  return 
for  the  marks  of  affection  lavished  on  him  by  Charles,  agreed  that 
the  cautionary  towns  made  over  to  the  Hugonots  should  be  surren* 
(Jlered  some  months  before  the  stipulated  time.  Fortunately  for 
that  party,  however,  this  arrangement  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and 
they  had  thus  the  means  of  renewing  the  war  after  the  mafisacre 
of  St  Bartholomew/  On  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Grenlis  (July 
19th),  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Mons,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Hugonots,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  seemed  to  change  at  the 
French  Court  ^ ;  and  after  an  interview  with  his  mother  at  Mont- 
pipeau,  early  in  August,  Charles  IX.  appears  to  have  abandoned 
bis  anti-Spanish  policy.  ^^  He  retained,  however,  or  pretended 
to  retain,  his  friendship  for  Coligni ;  and  on  the  Admiral's  return 
from  a  visit  to  Chatillon,  seemed  still  bent  on  open  war  with  Spain; 
he  even  instxucted  La  Mothe  F^n^lon,  his  ambassador  at  London, 
to  urge  Elizabeth  to  declare  herself  openly  against  that  country, 
and  to  assist,  by  a  diversion  in  Zealand,  the  attempt  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  relieve  Mons.®' 

The  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  Valois, 
which,  from  the  horrible  massacre  by  which  it  was  followed,  has 
been  called  lea  Twces  vermeUlea,  or  blood-red  wedding,  was  now 
about  to  take  place.  From  the  relationship  between  the  parties 
a  Papal  dispensation  was  required,  which  was  refused  by  Pope 
Grregory  XIIL,  except  on  four  conditions :  namely,  that  the  Ring 
of  Navarre  should,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  IX.,  make  a  secret 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  that  the  dispensation  should  be 
solicited  by  Henry  himself;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  clergy  of 
Navarre  their  possessions  and  benefices ;  and  that  he  should  espouse 
Margaret  with  all  the  customary  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.     Such  conditions  were  equivalent  to  a 


••  In  the  baggage  of  Genlis  the 
Spaniards  found  a  letter  of  Charles  IX. 
to  Count  Louis,  dated  April  27th  1572,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  would  use  all  the 
means  he  had  to  rescue  the  Netherlands 
from  the  oppression  under  which  they 
groaned.  Alra's  letter  to  Cayas,  July 
19th  1672,  in  Gaehard,  Corr,  Philippe  IL, 
t.  il  p.  269. 

"  "  Touching  their  proceedings  in  Flan- 


ders matters,  the  King  here,  through  the 
persuasion  of  his  mother,  adrised  thereto 
by  such  as  incline  to  Spain,  is  dissuaded 
from  overt  dealing  in  that  cause,  irho 
before  was  Teiy  resolute."  Walsingham's 
Letter,  August  10th,  in  Digges,  p.  231 ; 
Cf.  Mhnoires  de  Tavannes,  t.  iii  p.  292. 

•*  Letter  of  Charles  X.  in  Corr,  de  la 
Mothe  FlniUm,  t.  vii.  p.  3U. 
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refnsal,  and  Charles  IX.  wrote  to  his  ambassador  at  Borne,  in- 
structing him  to  press  the  Pope  to  yield ;  to  urge,  among  other 
reasoms  that  the  marriage  was  for  the  interests  of  religion ;  and  if 
the  Pope  should  prove  inexorable,  the  ambassador  was  to  signify  to 
Mm  his  master's  determination  to  proceed."    As  Gregory  would 
not  yield,  Charles  induced  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  a  poor  weak 
creature,  to  perform  the  marriage,  by  representing  to  him  that  a 
dispensation  would  arrive  by  the  next  courier;    and  Monday, 
August  18th,  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony.   On  the  previous  Sunday 
all  the  pulpits  of  Paris  resounded  with  incendiaiy  sermons.     The 
marriage  was  celebrated  on  a  scaffold  erected  before  the  grand 
entrance  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  according  to  a  formulary 
that  had  been  agreed  upon ;  after  which  the  bride  and  the  Catholic 
part  of  the  court  heard  mass  in  the  cathedral,  while  the  bridegroom 
retired  into  the  cowr  de  CevScki.     It  is  said  that  Margaret  refused 
to  pronounce  her  consent,  and  that  Charles  IX.  compelled  her  to 
give  seeming  token  of  it  by  forcibly  bowing  her  head. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  marriage  Charles  IX.  wrote  to  Man- 
delot,  the  governor  of  Lyon,  ordering  him  not  to  permit  any  one 
unprovided  with  a  royal  passport  to  proceed  into  Italy  within 
six  days  from  that  date.     The  only  probable  motive  that  can 
be  assigned  for  such  an  order  is,  that  the  Court  did  not  wish  the 
Pope  to  hear  of  the  marriage  till  he  should  receive  at  \he  same 
time  other  news  which   might  console   him   for   so  flagrant  a 
contempt  of  his  authority.    The  first  four  days  of  the  week  were 
devoted  to  fetes  in  honour  of  the  marriage.     On  the  second  day, 
Maurevert  was  lying  in  wait  for  Coligni  with  a  loaded  blunder- 
buss at  the  house  of  M.  de  Pille  de  Villemur,  a  former  tutor  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  situated  in  the  cloister  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois.     Catherine  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  arranged 
the  murder  with  the  Gxdses;  they  communicated  with  the  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  widow  of  Francis  themurdered  Duke  of  Guise,  and  declared 
that  they  committed  to  her  hands  the  vengeance  she  had  so  long 
desired  to  wreak  on  Coligni,  the  supposed  assassin  of  her  husband. 
At  this  news  the  young  Duke  Henry  of  Ghiise  was  furious  with  joy, 
and  pressed  his  mother  to  shoot  the  Admiral  with  her  own  hand  ^  ; 
but  Maurevert  was  chosen  for  the  deed,  a  practised  assassin,  who 
had  once  before  attempted  the  Admiral's  life.     On  Friday,  August 
22nd,  as  Coligni  was  slowly  walking  home  from  the  Louvre,  and 

"  This  impoitant  letter  was  first  pub-  •*  Letter  of  the  Nuncio  Salviati,  ap. 
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employed  in  reading  a  requkey  Maurevert  fired  at  him  from  a 
grated  window  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  posted.  Two  balk 
took  eflFect,  one  of  them  carrying  away-  the  fore-finger  of  the 
Admiral's  right  hand,  the  other  entering  his  left  shoulder.  Coligni 
pointed  with  his  mutilated  hand  to  the  house  whence  the  shot  was 
fired ;  but  though  it  was  immediately  searched,  the  assassBn  had 
escaped  by  a  back  door* 

Charles  IX«  when  he  heard  of  this  attempt  ordered  an  inquiiy 
to  be  made  into  the  matter,  and  caused  the  Admiral  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  Protestants,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  his  security. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  the  request  of  Coligni,  Charles  paid  him  a 
visit,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The 
Admiral,  if  the  anonymous  authority  on  which  the  anecdote  is 
related  may  be  trusted,  spoke  to  the  King  earnestly  and  apar^ 
advising  him  not  to  let  his  mother  and  brother  have  so  much 
conti'ol  over  him ;  till  Catherine,  suspicious  of  what  was  passing, 
drew  Charles  away.®*^  From  this  moment  the  fate  of  Coligni,  it  is 
said,  was  sealed.  The  King  however  seemed  so  determined  to 
punish  the  attempt  on  the  Admiral's  life,  that  the  Dukes  of  Guise 
and  Aumale  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  leave  Paris  ;  but 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  Large  troops  of  Hugonots 
armed  with  cuirasses  passed  and  repassed  before  their  hotel, 
whose  claftnours  for  justice  sounded  very  like  threats. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August 
23rd,  Catherine  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  sent  for  their  trusty  coun- 
sellors, the  Italians,  Gondi,  Count  de  R6tz,  the  Chancellor  Birago, 
Louis  de  Gonzaga  Duke  of  Nevers,  together  with  Marshal  de 
Tavannes.  These  six,  so  runs  the  tale,  having  determined  on  the 
massacre  of  the  Hugonots,  proceeded  together  to  the  Louvre  to 
work  on  the  King's  fears  and  extort  his  consent  to  it  A  story  was 
invented  of  a  great  Protestant  conspiracy.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Admiral's  friends  had  resolved  to  avenge  the  attempt  on  his  life 
by  seizing  the  King  and  royal  family  in  the  Louvre,  and  putting 
to  death  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  other  Catholic  leaders;  that 
Coligni  had  sent  for  6000  German  cavalry,  and  10,000  foot  from 
Switzerland.  The  only  foundation  for  these  charges  seems  to 
have  been  Coligni's  having  said  to  the  Queen  in  one  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  council :  "  Metdam,  the  King  now  shuns  a  war  which 
promises  him  advantage ;  God  forbid  that  another  break  out  which 
he  may  not  be  able  to  avoid."    Catherine  chose  to  interpret  these 

*  JHacouTB  du  Rot  Henri  Illy  in  the  tatedtoa^'personnagequejenepuiBnom- 
Mhrwires  cTEatat  de  Villeioy,  t.  ii.  p.  68.  mer."  Of.  Mathieu,  Hist,  de  France^  ch.  9 ; 
This  Discoure  professes  to  have  been  die-      Tavannes,  Mimoireei  ch.  27. 
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words  88  a  threat,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
jneant^  Catherine  also  urged  upon  the  King  that  the  Catholics 
on  their  side  were  ricdng ;  that  Paris  was  already  armed ;  the  King 
must  choose  one  of  two  parties^  or  fall  between  them.  To  these 
alarming  representations,  it  is  said,  was  added  an  appeal  to  filial 
and  fraternal  tenderness.  The  Hugonots  were  demanding  ven- 
geance on  the  Ghiises ;  but  Charles  could  not  sacrifice  them  with- 
out also  sacrificing  his  mother  and  his  brother;  for  Catherine 
avowed  it  was  she  and  Anjou  who  had  instigated  the  attempt  on 
Coligni,  though  only  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  King  himself. 
Charles  is  related  to  have  resisted  the  proposal  for  more  than  an 
hour,  till  Catherine  and  Anjou,  fearing  to  be  discovered,  asked 
leave  to  retire  from  court.*^ 

It  is  said  that  Catherine  at  first  only  demanded  the  life  of  the 
Admiral  and  five  or  six  others — lea  Utea  de  aav/mon^  as  Alva  called 
them;  but  that  the  King  in  the  ungovernable  intensity  of  his 
alarm  insisted  on  a  general  slaughter.  In  the  evening  of  that 
accursed  day  the  court  sent  for  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  Aumale, 
and  Montpensier,  and  the  bastard  of  Angoul6me,  and  distributed 
among  them  the  direction  of  the  massacre.  To  Guise,  as  the 
capital  enemy  of  Coligni,  was  assigned  the  quarter  of  St.  Germain 
TAuzerrois,  in  which  the  Admiral  resided.  A  few  heads  were 
excepted  from  the  general  doom,  among  .which  the  chief  were 
the  young  King  of  2^avarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6 ;  also  the 
3Iontmorenci8,  whom  Guise  wished  to  include  as  his  ancient 
enemies,  and  whose  orthodoxy  was  suspected,  as  being  allied  with 
the  Chatillons.  But  though  three  of  the  brothers  were  at  court. 
Marshal  Montmorenci,  the  head  of  the  family  was  absent,  and  it 
was  feared  that  he  would  be  driven  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers 
io  take  a  desperate  vengeance.  Davila^  blames  this  exception,  as 
having  destroyed  the  fruits  of  a  measure  which  he  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  audacity  and  wisdom. 

At  midnight,  or  rather  in  the  early  morning  of  Sunday  August 
24th,  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  Catherine  descended  to  the  King's 
apartment  in  the  Louvre,  where  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  already 
assembled  Guise,  Nevers,  Birago,  Tavannes  and  De  Retz.  Every- 
thing had  been  prepared  for  the  massacre.  The  regiment  of 
guards,  recalled  to  Paris  by  the  advice  of  Coligni  himself,  was 
posted  along  the  river  and  around  the  house  of  the  Admiral ;  the 
ex-Provost  Marcel  had  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  most 

•  Banke,  JV.  Gtsek.  B.  i  8.  820.  •  lib.  t.  t  ii.  p.    122   (ed.  Milan, 
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fanatical  leaders  of  the  Catholic  brotherhoods,  who  were  stimulated 
by  the  priests  and  monks.     At  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  Palaii 
de  Justice,  which  was  to  toll  the  knell  of  the  Hugonots  at  three  in 
the  morning,  all  "good  Catholics"  were  to  begin  the  work  of 
blood.    They  would  recognise  one  another  by  a  white  handkerchief 
round  the  left  arm,  and  a  white  cross  in  their  hats.     It  was  well 
known  that  a  strong  fanatical  party  might  be  relied  on;  as  a  plan 
had  been  long  agitated  among  the  Catholic  confririea  or  associa- 
tions to  put  themselves  under  trusty  leaders,  to  extirpate  the 
Hugonots,  and  make  the  King  feel  his  error-  in  giving  them  his 
confidence.^*    While  expecting  the  fatal  signal,  fear  seized  that 
royal  party,  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation  assembled  like  midnight 
assassins  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  some  of  their 
worthiest  subjects.     At  the  last  hour  the  King  seemed  to  repent 
the  step  he  had  taken ;  Catherine,  herself  pale  and  trembling,  was 
exhorting  him  to  take  courage,  when  suddenly  the  report  of  a 
pistol  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.    It  wanted  more  than  an 
hour  to  three  o'clock,  but  Catherine  sent  a  hasty  message  to  sound 
the  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  G-ermain  TAuxerrois,  which  was  the 
nearest,  and  which  was  answered  by  that  of  the  Palais.     At  this 
signal  the  streets  were  suddenly  filled  with  soldiers,  lights  appeared 
at  all  the  windows,  from  almost  every  door  issued  armed  men 
wearing  the  appointed  badges  and  shouting  furiously,  Vive  Ditu 
et  le  Roi!    The  dull  and  solemn  reverberation  of  the  bells  was 
succeeded  by  an  indescribable  tumult, — the  shouts  of  murder  and 
the  cries  of  despair.     The  ^^  Paris  Matins  "  had  begun. 

We  leave  the  details  of  that  bloody  night  and  fix  our  eyes  on  a 
single  scene — the  death  of  Coligni.'  The  Admiral  was  awake, 
attended  by  his  surgeon,  the  celebrated  Ambrose  Par^,  and  a 
Calvinist  minister  named  Merlin.  At  the  first  noise  he  thought  it 
was  some  riot  excited  by  the  G-uises;  but  when  he  heard  the 
soldiers  breaking  into  his  house,  and  the  reports  of  their  arque- 
buses levelled  against  his  servants,  the  truth  stared  him  in  the 
face.  He  rose  from  his  bed,  bade  Merlin  pray  for  him,  and 
recommended  his  soul  to  God.  At  this  moment,  Comaton,  one  of 
his  household,  entered  his  apartment,  exclaiming,  '^Monseigneur, 
it  is  God  who  calls  us  1 "  "I  have  long  been  prepared  for  death,** 
replied  the  Admiral;  **you  and  the  rest  had  better  fly.*'  All 
obeyed  except  a  German,  who  refused  ta  quit  him.  Merlin  and 
C9jmaton  escaped,  but  most  of  his  people  were  massacred  in 
attempting  to  save  themselves  by  the  roof  of  the  house.    Mean- 

•  Nazzaret,  Umari  di  Francia,  MS.  ap.  Banke,  Fraiu.  Getck  B.  L  S.  807. 
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while^  Gosseins,  a  captain  of  the  guards  broke  open  the  chamber 
door,  and  rushed  in,  foUowed  by  a  German  named  Besme,  and 
SarlaboQS,  a  Grascon  captain  and  renegade  Hugonot.  .  ^^  Am't  you 
the  Admiral?"  cried  Besme.      **I  am,"  replied  Coligni;  "you 
should  respect^  yoimg  man,   my  years  and  my  infirmities:   but 
do  your  pleasure^  you  will  not  much  curtail  my  life."    As  he 
uttered  these  words  Besme  plunged  a  javelin  into  his  breast^^, 
and  the  others  fell  upon,  him  and  pierced  him  with  innumerable 
wounds.    The  Duke  of  Cruise,  who  waa  in  the  court-yard  with  his 
uncle  d'Aumala  and  the  bastard  of  AngoulSme,  now  called  out, 
"  Besme,  have  you  finished  ?  "    **;  Yes ! "     "  Then  fling  him  out  of 
window ;  let  us  see  him ! "    The  body  of  the  murdered  admiral  fell 
heavily  on  the  pavement.    The  bastard  of  Henry  II.  wiped  the 
blood  from  the  face,  and  recognisiDg  the  features  of  Coligni,  gave 
the  venerable  head  a  kicL     The  example  was  imitated  by  Giiise. 
The  head  was  then  cut  off  by  ai^  Italian  servant  of  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  to  be  sent  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  fiome^*,  and' 
the  mutilated  trunk  was  dragged  by  the  populace  through  the- 
streets. 

It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  it  got  light  the  King  placed  himself  at 
a  window  of  the  Louvre,  and  shot  with  a  large  arquebuse  at  every- 
body he  could  descry  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  but  without 
effect,  as -the  piece  would  not  carry  so  far ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
he  kept  crying,  '^  Kill  I  kill  I "  Such  a  hunting  party  he  had  never 
had  before. 

In  Paris  the  massacre  lasted  two  days  and  nights.  Many  seized' 
the  occasion  to  get  rid  of  their  private  enemies;  Among  the 
victims  of  this  description  was  the  illustrious  Bamus,  or  La  Kam^e, 
the  zealous  reformer  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Samus  was 
sought  out  and  delivered  to  paid  assassins  by  Charpentier,  a  col- 
league whom  he  had  often  convicted  of  ignorance,  and  who  had 
bought  a  chair  in  the  College  of  France  to  lecture  on  the  Greek 
mathematicians,  though  he  openly  avowed  that  he  knew  neither 
Greek  nor  mathematics.^* 

The  bloody  example  of  Paris  was  followed,  in  consequence  of 
secret  verbal  orders  from  the  court  ^^  by  many  provincial  towns, 

**  The  Guises  rewarded  Besme  by  mar-  mathematics   were  regarded   bj  bigots 

Tying  him  to  a  natural  daughter  of  the  as  a  dangerous  study.    Charpentier  used 

Cardinal  of  Loiraine.     Amelot   de   la  to  say,   "Les  miath^matiques  sont  una 

Hooasaje,  Mhn,  Uistoriques,  &c,  t.  ii  science  grossi^,  une  boue,  une  fange, 
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beginning  with  Meaux,  August  25th9  and  ending  with  Bordeaux, 
October  3rd.  Thus,  as  Michelet  remarks,  the  St  Bartholomeir 
was  not  a  day  but  a  8e<X8(yru  The  towns  where  most  Protes- 
tants were  murdered  were  Lyon,  Bouen,  Bordeaux,  Castres,  Tou- 
louse, Meaux,  Orleans,  Angers,  and  Bourges.  Lyon  numbered 
800  victims.  The  massacres  were  conducted  in  that  systematic 
method  which  seems  possible  in  no  countiy  but  France.  It 
became  a  matter  of  business.  Suitors  at  law  killed  their  adver- 
saries;  candidates  for  places  made  vacancies  by  murdering  the 
occupants ;  heirs  secured  possession  by  means  of  a  bullet  or  two 
inches  of  steel.  The  offices  of  Qxurdered  Protestants  were  sold  at 
the  Louvre.  The  hangmen  behaved  admirably :  they  refused  to 
act,  saying  that  their  vocation  was  only  to  kill  in  pursuance  of 
justice;  and  the  soldiers  also  at  Lyon  and  elsewhere  declared 
that  they  would  use  their  arms  only  in  open  warfare.  The  whole 
number  of  victims  has  been  very  variously  estimated  at  from 
20,000  to  100,000;  the  lowest  number  is  probably  nearest  the 
truth.  They  belonged  chiefly  to  the  higher  and  richer  classes  of 
society. 

Charles  EL  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  see  CoHgni  burnt  in 
effigy;  he  also  paid  a  visit  to  Montfaucon,  where  the  real  muti- 
lated body  was  exhibited;  and  with  an  excess  of  brutality,  the 
Admiral's  two  youthful  sons  were  dragged  to  the  same  dLsgusting 
spectacle.^* 

Whether  the  St.  Bartholomew  was  premeditated,  or  whether  it 
was  a  sudden  act  forced  upon  the  French  Court  by  the  ill-success 
of  the  attempt  on  Coligni's  life,  is  still  a  disputed  point.  Becent 
historians,  and  especially  those  of  France,  seem,  for  the  most  part, 
disinclined  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  a  deed,  already  in  itself  so 
repulsive,  by  ascribing  it  to  premeditation ;  and,  indeed,  the  long 
train  of  cold-blooded  and  complicated  treachery  necessary  to  carry 
it  out,  is,  to  our  modern  notions,  almost  incredible.  But^  in  order 
to  gain  the  proper  point  of  view,  we  must  in  imagination  cany 
ourselves  three  centuries  back,  to  a  period  when  the  work  of 
Machiavel  formed  the  text-book  of  princes ;  when  any  crime  was 
deemed  venial  that  served  a  policy  supposed  to  be  salutary ;  when 


Handelot,  ap.  Schlosser,  loo,  cit.^  and  in 
Mackintoah,  Hist,  of  England^  toL  iii. 
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assassination  Iras  a  method  practised  by  the  greatest  sovereigns, 
and  sanctioned,  nay^  even  sometimes  employed,  by  the  reputed 
vicar  himself  of  Christ  upon  earth.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
shall  adduce  only  a  few  of  the  principal  considerations  which  have 
led  us  to  think  that  the  monstrous  crime  which  disfigures  the 
annals  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  result  of  the  most  artful 
dissimulation. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  massacre  was  a  sudden,  unpre- 
meditated act,  rely  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  three  contemporary 
writers^  and  on  the  improbability  which,  as  they  a£Brm,  attends 
the  contrary  hypothesis.  The  three  witnesses  are,  Tavannes  and 
Margaret  of  Valois,  in  their  Memoirs,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
afterwards  Henry  III.,  in  a  paper  which  he  is  said  to  have  dictated 
to  some  unknown  person  at  Cracow,  when  he  was  King  of  Poland ; 
and  the  substance  of  their  testimony  is,  that  the  massacre  was  first 
resolved  on  by  the  courts  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  after  Coligni 
bad  been  wounded. 

Waiving  the  objections,  that  the  Memoirs  of  Tavannes  are  not 
the  work  of  the  marshal,  but  were  written  many  years  after  by  his 
son,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  that  Margaret,  by  her  own  confession,  knew  nothing 
of  the  deed  before  its  perpetration,  and  aftierwarcfs,  of  course,  only 
so  much  as  the  actors  in  it  chose  to  tell  her ;  and  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  paper  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  viewed  with 
the  gravest  doubt  by  the  best  historical  critics ;  we  allege  simply  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  their  evidence. 
It  comes  from  the  very  conclave  itself  by  which  the  massacre  was 
ordered.  Could  such  witnesses  cover  with  infamy  the  King,  their 
relative,  or  their  master,  nay,  themselves  also  as  his  counsellors  and 
advisers,  by  acknowledging  that  the  massacre  was  only  the  last  act 
of  a  series  of  the  basest  dissimulation  and  treachery  ?  Could  they 
belie  the  version  published  by  the  court  itself  of  the  origin  of  the 
massacre  ?  These  considerations  alone  might  induce  us  to  pause 
before  accepting  a  story  which  runs  coimter  to  the  statements  of 
every  other  contemporary  historian,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
who  must  have  known,  yet  rejected,  the  account  put  forth  by 
the  court.  But  further,  we  shall  oppose  to  the  story  of  these 
courtiers  evidence  just  as  direct  and  infinitely  less  liable  to  sus- 
picion, as  coming  from  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  concealing 
the  truth. 

Salviati,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Papal  nuncio  in  France,  was 
also  told,  and  appears  to  have  believed,  the  statement  circulated  by 
the  court ;  that,  had  the  Admiral  been  killed  outright,  the  massacre 
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would   never  have   taken   place.^*     It  appears,  however,  6om 
Salviati's  correspondence,  that  the  Court  of  Some  were  better  in- 
formed in  the  matter  than  their  nuncio,  and  refused  to  believe  iiis 
account ;  in  adopting  which,  indeed,  Salviati,  on  his  own  showing, 
must  have  been  not  a  little  credulous.     He  had  heard  with  his 
own  ears  statements  which  might  have  led  him  to  a  very  di£fereiit 
conclusion ;  for  in  his  letter  written  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  he 
remarks,  that  the  putting  to  death  of  the  Admiral  cuid  so  manj 
other  brave  men,  agreed  with  what  the  court  had  told  him  formerly 
at  Blois,  when  treating  about  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre.'® 
Charles  IX.,  as  we  have  already  related  ^^,  had  also  led  the  legate 
Alessandrino  to  expect  the  same  result;  and  Alessandrino,  with 
more  sagacity  than  Salviati,  connected  the  massacre  with  the 
promise;  for  when  the  tidings  of  it  arrived  at  Home,  he  exclaimed, 
*^Grod  be  thanked!  the  King  of  France  has  kept  his  word.""* 
Now  this  anecdote  rests  on  the  most  unexceptionable  authority. 
It  is  told  by  the  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
in  an  official  despatch  to  the  French  minister,  written  whem  he  was 
at  Eome  negociating  for  the  divorce  of  Henry  IV.,  and  conse- 
quently not  with  the  remotest  view  of  supporting  or  refuting  anj 
speculative  historical  question  whatever,  but  strictly  as  a  matter  of 
busine&s.     He  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Pope  Clement  VIIL,  who  had  been  auditor  of  the  legate  Alessan- 
drino in  France,  had  written  down  the  French  King's  words  with 
his  own  hand,  and  stated  that  the  paper  might  still  be  found  among 
those  of  the  legate.     Clement  did  not  merely  relate  this  anecdote 
to  Cardinal  D'Ossat,  he  ako  mentioned  it  in  full  Consistory,  as 
one  of  the  grounds  for  forming  a  judgment  in  the  matter  of  Henry's 
divorce.     Yet,  strange  to  say  1  Clement's  testimony  on  this  occa- 
sion has  been  impugned  by  a  Soman  Catholic  priest,  who  has 
accused  him,  in  one  of  the  most  sacred  functions  of  his  office,  of 
having  made  this  statement  without  having  satisfied  himself  of  its 
accuracy.^*  There  is,  however,  ample  confirmation,  were  it  needed, 


"  "  E  86  moriva  snbito  (1* Amiraglio)  non 
si  ammazzava  altri,  e  non  essendo  morto, 
e  dabitando  lei  (la  Begente)  di  qnalche 
gran  male,  ristringendoai  con  il  re,  de- 
ubeiono  di  buttare  la  yergogna  di  banda, 
e  di  farlo  ammazsare,  insieme  con  li  altii." 
— ^Mackintosh,  HUt.  of  England^  vol.  iii. 
App.  E.  The  eTidence  of  Salriati  was 
fint  disinterred  by  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand, 
when  the  library  of  the  Vatican  was  in 
Paris.  He  communicated  his  extracts  to 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who  published  them 
in  the  appendix  to  his  third  Tolume. 


'•  "  Adesso  che  hanno  fatto  mpi^ 
rAmiraglio,  con  tanti  altri  huomini  oi 
Talore,  conforme  a  ragionamenti  sitre 
Tolte  haTuto  con  esso  meco,  essendo  • 
Bl^  e  trattando  dd  parentado  di  l7aTa^ 
ra;"  &c. — Ibid.  App.  &. 

"  AboTe,  p.  206. 

"  "  Ajjo^ta  S.  S.  que  lorsoue  la  nonrelle 
de  la  Barth^lemi  Tint  4  Borne,  le  dit 
Cardinal  Alexandrin  dit,  '  Lon6  soit  Pieo. 
le  roi  de  France  m*a  tenu  promeoe.'" 
— Lettres  dn  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  loc.  ciU 

"  Br.  Lingard,  Findicatum,  p.  59. 
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>f  the  soundness  of  Clement's  memory  on  this  occasion.  Catena, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  Alessandrino  during  his  legateship,  gives 
the  words  of  Charles  IX.  almost  literally  as  the  auditor,  but  with 
a  still  more  precise  addition.  The  King,  he  says,  subjoined,  "  I 
wish  either  to  punish  these  villains  and  felons,  and  have  them  cut 
to  pieces^  or  to  reign  no  longer."  *®  The  anecdote  is  also  confirmed 
by  Capilupi,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who  published  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
massacre  only  a  few  weeks  after  its  perpetration,  under  the  title  of 
Lo  Stratagemay  which  was  translated  into  French,  and  is  published 
in  the  Archives  Ourieuaes. 

This  evidence  seems  irresistible.    It  may  be  objected,  indeed, 

that  it  all  comes  from  Bome,  and  that  the  cardinaJs  and  prelates 

had  agreed  to  be  in  one  story;  yet  it  may  be  further  confiimed 

from  quite  another  source.     St.  Goard,  the  French  ambassador  at 

Madrid,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  IX.  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 

the  manner  in  which  Philip  II.  received  the  news  of  the  massacre, 

says,  that  he  was  loud  in  the  praise  '^  of  so  long  a  dissimvZation.'^ 

St  Goard,  it  appears,  had  often  assur^  the  Spanish  King  of  the 

plot  that  was  hatching  in  France  against  the   Hugonots;  but 

Philip  was  incredulous ;  and  St  Goard  now  called  upon  him  never 

henceforth  to  doubt  any  thing  that  the  ambassador  of  Charles 

might  tell  him." 

To  any  candid  mind^  however,  the  evidence  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat 
alone  is  amply  sufficient,  nor  is  it  controverted  by  M.  Martin,  one 
of  the  most  recent  historians  of  France,  although  he  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  against  premeditation ;  but  he  seeks  to  evade  it  by  sug- 
gesting that  Charles  IX.,  who  he  thinks  would  at  that  time  rather 
have  deceived  the  Pope  than   Coligni,   made  use   of  a  double 
entend/rsy  and  by  ^^  enemies  "  meant,  not  the  Hugonots,  but  the 
Spaniards.     This  ground,  however,  is  completely  cut  away  by  the 
despatch  of  Salviati,  who  distinctly  mentions  that  Charles  alluded 
to  the  Hugonots.    To  believe,  moreover,  that  Charles  was  sincere 
in  his  professions  of  friendship  to  the  Hugonots,  demands  a  very 


*  **  'Bendete  certo  Pio,  me  nonper  altro 
effetto  Tolere  oondndere  qnesto  matri- 
moiuo  ool  Navara,  che  per  prender  yen- 
d^  de'  nemici  di  Dio,  e  per  gastigar 
tanti  rebelli,  si  come  il  fine  dimoetreri,' 
•  •  .  £t  floggiugnendo,  '0  io  voglio 
V^oar  qoesti  malvagi  et  felloni,  facendogli 
^liv  tatti  a  peszi,  6  non  esser  Bi.' " 
-Vita  di  Pio  Ftp.  197  (ed.  Roma,  1687). 
-  "  "Premi&rement  louant  la  relation 
prise  et  la  longae  dlBsimulation  de  si 
S'^de  eatreprise,  n'estant  tout  le  monde 


ensemble  capable  de  la  pouvoir  compren- 
dre,  I'aiant  mise  si  &  propos,  et  contre 
toutes  apparences  et  esp^rances."  And 
farther  on :  "  Que  si  par  le  pass^  il  (Phi- 
lippe) avait  pens6  que  je  traitasse  avec 
pen  de  y^rit^,  que  de  cette  heure  il  ^tait 
oblig^  d*en  fiedre  penitence,  et  me  donner 
pour  Tadyenir  telle  foy  et  credit,  qu'il  ne 
falloit  reyoquer  en  doubte  chose  que  je 
dissede  la  part  de  y6tre  Majesty." — G-roen 
yan  Prinsterer,  Archives  ae  la  Modson  de 
Nassau^  Suppl.  t.  is.  p.  126*^. 
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large  Bhaxe  of  credulity^  even  in  reasoning  from  constamctiwe,  oi 
circumstantial,  evidence ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  second  part  oi 
the  case^  or  that  of  probability. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  If  Charles  was  sincere  in  Mb  policy  of 
conquering  the  Spaniards  through  the  Hugonots,  he  abandoned  it 
at  the  moment  when  it  promised  to  be  successful.  Sat  he  had 
never  heartily  embraced  it.  The  French  soldiers  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  Netherlands  in  support  of  the  catise^  were  a!l 
Hugonots ;  they  were  betrayed  to  Alva  by  secret  information  from. 
the  French  Court,  and  cut  to  pieces ;  thus  in  reality  forming  part 
of  the  majssacre.  The  preparations  at  sea  show,  perhaps^  even  stil 
more  strongly  the  aniraua  of  the  French  Court.  The  fleet,  whoee 
destination  was  pretended  to  be  Flushingi  was  commanded  by  the 
most  virulent  enemies  of  the  Beformation ;  among  them  was  De  la 
Garde,  notorious  by  the  massacres  of  Merindol  and  Cabri^es; 
insomuch,  that  the  magistrates  of  La  Bochelle  wrote  to  Coligni  to 
communicate  their  suspicions  that  the  fleet  was  destined  against 
that  town  instead  of  Flushing !  *' 

The  chief  arguments  against  premeditation,  drawn  from  a  con* 
structive  probability,  are:   that  it  is  incredible  the  King  should 
have  professed  for  so  long  a  time  a  false  friendship  for  Coligni,  or 
that  the  Admiral  should  have  been  deceived  by  it ;  that  it  is  im- 
possible but  Anjou  and  Tavannes  shoidd  have  been  acquainted  with 
Charles's  hypocrisy ;  that  Charles's  visit  to  the  wounded  Admiral 
was  inconsistent  with  guilt,  and  tJbat  he  thereby  exposed  hiiuse/f 
to  imminent  danger  from  the  Hugonots ;  that  Catherine's  jealousy 
of  the  Admiral's  influence  with  the  King,  shows  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  in  earnest ;  that  if  a  general  massacre  had  been 
meditated,  it  was  absurd  to  attack  Coligni  first,  which  would  onlj 
serve  to  put  the  Hugonots  on  their  guard,  and  perhaps  occasion 
their  flight  from  Paris ;  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  attempt  upon  him  should  have  been  so  long  deferred,** 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  replied:  that  the  length  of 
Charles  IX.'s  hypocrisy  depended  on  his  powers  of  dissimulation, 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer**,  were 
very  considerable ;  and  the  insincerity  of  his  character  is  shown  by 
the  falsehoods  which  he  told  after  the  massacre.  That  Coligni 
should  have  been  deceived  by  his  professions,  shows  only  that  he 
was  of  a  nobler  and  more  open  nature  than  the  King ;  in  fact, 
however,  he  was  not  altogether  without  suspicion ;  but  he  preferred 

■■  See  Martin,  t  ix.  p.  304,  note.  IXy  printed  in  the  ArehitKB   CurieuKS, 

**  See  Lingard,  Vindication,  p.  14  sqq.      t  Tii. 
**  Fapyre  Maeson,  in}daViede  Charlea 
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the  interests  of  his  countiy  to  his  own  life,  and  he  declared,  that 
*^  he  would  rather  that  his  corpse  should  he  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  than  that  the  civil  war  should  be  renewed."  **    If 
Anjou  and  Ta^amias  were  acquainted  with  Charles's  hypocrisy,  it 
was  not  for  them  to  tell  it.     We  have  already  touched  on  this 
point ;  but,  in  fact,  Charles  himself,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  carried  away  with  the  Admiral's  magnifi- 
cent plans,  though  in  the  long  run,  the  treacherous  part  of  his  cha- 
racter prevailed.    That  the  King  should  have  visited  the  wounded 
Admiral  does  not  prove  him  innocent,  or  the  same  fact  would  also 
prove  Catherine  and  Anjou  innocent^  who  accompanied  him ;  and 
who,  by  Dr.   Lingard's   showing,  were  the  authors   of  Coligni's 
assassination ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  from  the  Hugonots,  who 
believed  the  assassin  to  have  been  hired  not  by  the  Court,  but  by 
the  Guises.     Catherine's  jealousy  of  the  Admiral  has  doubtless 
been  exaggerated  in  order  to  make  out  a  plausible  story ;  and  here 
again  it  might  be  justified  by  the  circumstapce  that'  Charles  oc- 
casionally wavered  in  his  plans.     The  last  two  allegations,  that  it 
was  absurd  to  attack  the  Admiral  first,  and  to  defer  the  attack  so 
long,  lead  to  a  view  of  the  subject  not  hitherto  developed,  and 
which  we  shall  here  briefly  state. 

A  grand  clue  to  the  d&aouefmjef(it  of  the  plot  is  afforded  by  the 
part  played  in  it  by  the  Gtiises,  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  — 
we  might  rather  say  the  tools  —  of  the  Court ;  for,  after  they  had 
been  used,  they  were  to  be  thrown  aside  and  denounced,  and  the 
first  of  the  King's  falsehoods  in  endeavouripg  to  ev9de  the  respon- 
sibilily  of  the  massacre  was  to  lay  it  to  them.     Guise  and  his 
brother  d'Aumale  came  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  May  pr  be- 
ginning of  Jun^,  when  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  experienced  a  most  flattering  reception. 
They  were  no  doubt  as  ready  then  to  assassinate  the  Admiral  as 
they  were  two  months  later ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the 
Court    It  wiw  premature.     The  death  of  Jlenry's  paother,  Jeanne 
d^Albret,  on  the  10th  of  June,  caused  his  marriage  to  be  postponed 
«  for  several  weeks,  and  the  Court  had  good  reasons  for  connecting 
the  aBsassination  with  the  marriage :  all  the  Hugonots  of  note 
would  of  course  come  to  Paris  on  the  occasion,  and  would  be 
thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  accomplishment  of  ap  event  which 

*  Thnaxnifl,  lib.  lii.  ^p.  Martm,  t.  ix.  au  yieux  soldat  que  Theiireiix  naturel  de 

p.  304.    Martin  add« :  *'  Coligni  ne  fer-  Charles  IX  sunnoimtait  pen  4  pen  les 

mait  done  paa  entiiremefit  lea  yeni^  snr  vices  remits  dn  dehors,   que  le  sang  de 

le  danger;  mais  lee  duesses  du  roi  lui  France  parlait  pins  hant  qne  les  le9ona 

avaient  inspire  nn^  affection  et  nne  con-  des  Biragne  et  des  Gondi  I " 
fianee  qui  percent  le  ooenr.    H  semblait 
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seemed  to  afford  indisputable  proof  of  the  King's  sincerity^  as  well 
as  by  the  £§te8  which  followed  the  auspicious  union.  Two  montb 
more  of  irksome  dissimulation  for  the  Courts  of  vengeance  deferred 
for  the  Lorraine  princes  I  Meanwhile  Charles  kept  up  their  spirits, 
and  entertained  them,  says  the  Spanish  ambassador,  writizig  to  bis 
Court  on  the  14th  of  June,  '^  with  some  equivocal  conversatioiis 
which  put  them  in  good  hopes."  •*  At  length,  one  by  one,  the 
weary  days  of  expectation  disappear ;  the  marriage  is  celebrated 
on  the  18th  of  August,  and  next  morning  Maurevert,  posted  with 
his  arquebuse  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Giuses,  is  lyin^  in  wait 
for  the  Admiral  I  Is  any  further  proof  needed  that  the  time  of 
the  assassination  was  determined  by  the  time  of  the  marriage  ? 

We  may  now  answer  the  question  why  the  attempt  on  Coligni  was 
so  long  deferred  ?  It  was  because  all  the  Hugonots  should  be  assem- 
bled together ;  because  they  might  probably  be  irritated  by  the 
murder  to  some  act  of  violence,  and  thus  afford  a  pretext  for  their 
massacre ;  and  because  there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  transfer- 
ring the  blame  of  it  from  the  Court  to  the  Guises. 

A  further  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  marriage  and  the 
massacre  is  afforded  by  Charles  IX.  insisting  that  the  marriage 
should  be  celebrated  at  Paris.^^  Jeanne  d'Albret  was  very  anxious 
that  it  should  be  performed  in  B^am ;  and  if  the  object  of  the 
union  had  be^i  merely  to  cement  a  friendship  between  the  Court 
and  the  Hugonots,  it  mattered  not  where  the  ceremony  took  place. 
But  in  Beam  the  massacre  could  not  have  been  perpetrated.*^ 

The  news  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  resounded  tjiroughout  Europe 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  but  the  sensations  it  awakened  were 
widely  different.     In  all  Protestant  countries  there  was  a  silence 


■•  "  Le  roi  et  les  princee  faisaient  beau- 
ooup  pluB  d'aocueu  au  Due  d«  Guise 
qu'a  r  Amiral»  et  le  roi  tenait  auz  LorrainB 
des  propos  iquivomies  qui  leur  donnaieiit 
bonne  e8p^msiCe.—lHpeche  de  Tambassa- 
deur  d'Esp^e  du  14  Juin.  Papiers  de 
Simancas,  B.  xxxiy.  p.  30,  ap.  Martin, 
Hist,  de  France^  t.  ix.  p.  296. 

■^  Mhn  de  VEetat  de  France^  t  L  foL 
162,  ap.  Martin,  t.  ix.  p.  294. 

*  Tne  consentient  opinion  of  all  histo- 
riansi  that  the  St  Bartholomew  was  a 
premeditated  crime,  was  first  questioned 
by  the  Abbd  de  CaTeyrac,  in  1768,  in  a 
Dissertation  appended  to  a  Defence  which 
he  published  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Abba's  theory, 
however,  seems  to  have  met  with  little 
attention  till  it  was  revived  by  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
Yolume  of  his  HUU  of  England,    A  cri- 


tique on  Dr.  Lingard*s  statements,  pnb- 
liahed  by  Dr.  Allen  in  the  Edinburgh 
BevieWf  No.  IxxxviL,  produced  a  Vindi- 
cation &om  the  historian,  and  a  R<7^S 
from  the  reviewer.  These  pieces,  with 
the  account  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  in 
Sit  J.  Mackintosh's  HisL  of  England, 
voL  iii.,  and  the  notes  appended  to  it. 
pretty  nearly  exhaust  the  subject;  vith 
the  exception  of  such  fresh  light  as  may 
have  been  thrown  upon  it  fi^m  the  Ar^ 
chives  of  Simancas  and  other  new  sonro^ 
from  which  a  few  notices  have  been  ad- 
duced in  the  preceding  examination.  All 
the  circumstances  antecedent  to  the  mas- 
sacre  have  been  careMly  collected  by 
Professor  Soldan  of  Giessen,  in  a  work 
which  has  been  translated  into  Frencb  by 
M.  Schmidt,  under  the  title  of  La  Frwa 
et  la  8t.  BarthUemu 


^ 
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of  horror  and  indignation,  while  in  those  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
eyent  was  hailed  with  exultation  and  gladness.    Pope  Grregory  XIII., 
urged  on  by  Cardinal  Alessandrino  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who  wrote  from  Rome  a  letter  full  of  joy  and  thanks,  celebrated 
the  massacre  as  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  ever  gained  by  the 
Church.     The  guns  were  fired  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
bonfires  were  lighted  in  all  the  streets  of  Borne,  a  solemn  procession 
was  made  to  Ae  church  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  medal  was  ordered  to 
be  struck  with  the  head  of  Gregory^  and  having  on  the  reverse  the 
exterminating  angel  slaying  the  Hugonots,  with  the  legend  Hugo-- 
Twtorurri  Stragea.     Gregory  also  caused  a  picture  of  the  massacre 
to  be  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  Hall  of  Kings  in  the  Vatican.    The 
celebrated  Muretus  afterwards  addressed  to  Gregory  a  bombastic 
panegyric  on  that  execrable  day,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  Pontiff 
having  gone  on  foot  to  return  thanks  to  God  and  St  Louis.^ 
The  King  of  Spain  was  still  more  delighted  than  the  Pope.  When 
St.  Goard,  the  French  envoy  at  Madrid  waited  on  him  with 
the  news  of  the  massacre,  Philip  laughed  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life^  sarcastically  remarking  that  Charles  well  deserved  his  title 
of  '*  Most  Christian,'^  and  that  there  was  no  King  to  compare  with 
him  for  valour  or  piud^kce.^    Not  only  was  the  bigotry  of  Philip 
gratified ;  he  also  saw  that  Charles  had  committed  in  his  favour 
a  great  political  blunder.     On  the  other  hand,  a  fast  was  ordered 
at  Geneva,  which  was  afterwards  annually  observed  on  the  24th 
of  August.    The  virtuous  Emperor  Maximilian  II.   shed  tears 
over  the  crime  of  his  son-in-law,  and  lamented  it  in  a  touching 
letter  to  Lazarus  Schwendi.^^    F^n^lon,  the  French  ambassador 
at  London,  as  he  piEussed  through  the  ranks  of  courtiers  and  ladies, 
all  clothed  in  deep  knouming,  to  commutdcate  the  dreadfrd  event 
to  Queen  £lizabeth>  was  received  with  a  dead  silence>  more  cutting 
than  the  bitterest  reproaches ;  and  the  Queen  herself  conveyed  to 
him  with  all  that  dignity  which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  assume 
her  sentiments  of  abhorrence  for  his  master^s  deed.     Political  con- 
siderations, however^  obliged  her  to  moderate  her  indignation  and 
resentment ;  being  fecurM  that  the  Beformation  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  France,  and  that  Charles  IX.  might  now  be  induced  to 

**  A  sentence  may  suffice  as  n  sample,  il  me  commen^a  k  loner  T6tre  Ms^'est^  du 

*^  Qua  qnidem  nocte  stellas  equidem  ipsas  titre  de  tr^  Chretien,  me  disant  qu'il 

Inxisse  solito  nitidius  arbitror,    et  flu-  n'y  avoit  Boy  qui  se  peult  faire  son  com- 

men  Sequanam  m^ores  undas  yolyisse,  paignon,  ne  en  valeur,  ne  en  prudence." 

quo  dtius  ilia  impurornm  hominum  cada-  — Groen  van  Frinsterer,  Archives,  ^c.  loc. 

vvra  evolyeret  et  exoneraret  in  mare ! "  eit, 

"*  "  D  se  prist  &  rire,  et  ayec  d^monstra-  '*  In  Goldasti,  Ckmst  hn^periaka,  t.  ii. 

tion  d'un  eztrdme  plaisir  et  oontentement,  p.  383  (ed.  1609  ]L 
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unite  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Spanish  King.  The  effect  of  ec 
unexpected  a  blow  was  above  all  terrible  in  the  NetherLinds, 
where  an  exactly  contrary  policy  had  been  expected  from  the 
French  Court.  The  weapons  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  Flemish 
patriots ;  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  dissolved,  and  tlie 
news  was  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Mons.  But  in  order 
to  lay  these  things  before  the  reader  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  take  a 
review  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  had  some  yeais 
been  going  on  in  the  Netherlands. 
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CHAPTER  vn. 

The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Dutch  Republic^  the  first-fruits  of  that  spirit  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  which  the  Reformation  had  engendered^  form  an 
episode  of  exceeding  interest  Fortitude  the  most  enduring^ 
courage  the  most  heroic,  struggling  for  rational  freedom  against 
the  narrowest  and  most  obstinate  bigotry  enforced  by  bloody  and 
ferocious  tyrants,  and  at  length  emerging  victorious  from  the  strife 
—  such  are  the  materials  from  which  history  draws  her  brightest 
and  most  cheering  as  well  as  her  most  instructive  pages. 

Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  these  momentous  events,  let 
us  briefly  recapitulate  the  situation  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  seventeen  provinces  comprehended  under  that  name  ', 
although,  as  we  have  said,  they  had  been  annexed  by  Charles  V. 
to  the  German  empire,  never  formed  any  very  integral  portion  of 
the  G-erman  body  politic;  from  which  they  were  still  further 
disunited  by  the  passing  of  the  imperial  sceptre  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Of  these  provinces,  the  four 
which  adjoined  the  French  border,  and  in  which  a  French  dialect 
was  spoken,  were  called  Walloon;  in  the  other  provinces  a 
dialect,  more  or  less  resembling  German,  prevailed,  that  of  the 
midland  ones  being  Flemish,  that  of  the  northern,  Dutch.  They 
differed  still  more  in  their  laws  and  customs  than  in  language. 
Each  province  was  an  independent  state,  having  its  own  con- 
stitution, which  secured  more  liberty  to  those  who  lived  under 
it,  than  was  then  commonly  enjoyed  in  most  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Brabant,  in  particular,  possessed  singular  political 
rights,  so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  women  to  come  from 
other  provinces  to  lie  in  there,  in  order  to  secure  these  privileges 
to  their  offspring  ^ ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  at 
what  was  called  his  Blyde  InJcomst,  or  Joyeuae  ETUrSCy  when 

*  The^  consisted  of  4  duchies:  Bra-  Friesland,  Mechlin,  Utrecht^  Oreiyssel, 

Unt,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Gnel-  Chroningen;  —  and  the   Margrayiate  of 

derknd ; — 7  counties :  Artois,  Hainault,'  Antwerp. 

Flanders,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland,  and  *  Strada,  De  Betto  Bdg,  lib.  iL  p.  35 

Zeolaad; — 6  Seigniories  or  lordships:  (ed.  1640). 
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the  states  took  an  oath  of  allegiance,  they  stipulated  the  rigfac 
of  withdrawing  it  in  case  the  prince  should  violate  their  consti- 
tution. The  only  institutions  which  supplied  any  links  of  union 
among  the  different  provinces  were  the  States-General^  or  as- 
sembly of  deputies  sent  from  each,  and  the  Supreme  Tribunal 
established  at  Mechlin,  having  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  them 
all.  The  States-General  S  however,  had  no  legislative  authority, 
nor  power  to  impose  taxes,  and  were  but  rarely  convened.  Hence, 
Charles  V.  himself,  with  all  his  power  as  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  only  the  head  of  a  republican  confederation.  He  had, 
however,  made  some  innovations.  He  named  and  paid  the  judges 
composing  the  Mechlin  tribimal;  he  sometimes  nominated  the 
provincial  judges;  he  interfered  in  the  election  of  magistrates. 
But  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  bom  in  Flanders^  the 
predilection  which  he  always  manifested  for  his  native  land^  and 
the  favours  which  he  heaped  on  Flemings  at  the  expense  of  his 
Spanish  subjects,  had  rendered  him  popular  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  spite  of  his  encroachments  and  oppressions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Netherlanda  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  prosperity  than  any  other  European  state.  At 
that  time  the  seventeen  provinces  contained  more  than  350  cities 
and  6300  towns,  besides  innumerable  villages.  Conmierce,  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  flourished ;  and  though  the  trade  of 
Ghent,  from  causes  already  mentioned,  had  somewhat  fallen  off, 
the  deficiency  had  been  more  than  made  good  by  the  rise  of 
Antwerp,  whose  share  through  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Indies,  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
Europe,  whilst  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  towns  were  by 
the  same  means  rapidly  increasing.  Hence  the  Netherlands  formed 
the  chief  treasury  both  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  Charles  drew 
from  them  in  a  few  years  twenty-four  million  ducats  * ;  yet  through 
the  ill  poUcy  of  Philip,  they  soon  became  unable  to  supply  his 
necessities.  Nor  were  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  thriving  only 
in  a  material  sense.  They  were  also  well  educated,  and  it  was  rare 
to  find  even  a  peasant  who  could  not  read  and  write.* 

Among  such  a  people  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  found 
easy  entrance,  and  were  soon  extensively  adopted.  The  Lutiieran 
tenets  were  naturally  the  first  to  find  acceptance,  and  they  con- 

*  The  members  of  the  States-General  *  Relatione  di  Soriano,  ap.  Preecott, 

were  not  representatives  chosen  by  the  Philip  11,  voL  i.  p.  310. 
people,    but   deputies,    or  ambassadors,  *  Gtucciardini,   Descrittiane  di  Paai 

from  certain   provinces.     The  different  Bassi^  p.    41   (ed.   1581).     Guicdardini 

provinces  had  also  their  own  States,  which  resided  more  than  forty  years    in  the 

were  variously  composed.  Netherlands. 
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tinued  to  predominate  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  G-ermany, 
while  Holland   and  Zealand  abounded  with  Anabaptists.      But 
Calvinism  rapidly  penetrated  into  the  Walloon  provinces^  and  its 
disciples  soon    outnumbered  both  the  other  sects  put  together. 
The  state  of  religion  in  the  Netherlands  had  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  Charles  V.,  and  between  the  years  1520  and  1550  he 
published  no  fewer  than  eleven  **  Placards,"  or  edicts,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  reformed  faith.     The  last,  which  appeared  in  1550, 
and  which  has  been  already  described  ^,  formed  the  groundwork 
of  Philip  IL's  subsequent  proceedings.     Charles  V.  had  also  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  Spanish  inquisition  into  Flanders,  and 
obtained  a  bull  from  his  old  preceptor,  Pope  Adrian  YL,  appoint- 
ing an  inquisitor-general ;  but  the  people  rose  and  compelled  the 
new  and  unwelcome  functionary  to  fly  for  his  life.     The  scheme 
was  then  altered.      By  another  bull  four  inquisitors  were  ap- 
pointed, belonging  to  the  secular  clergy,  whose  powers,  which, 
however,  during  twenty  years  were  ill  defined,  were  in  some  degree 
placed  under  control  of  the  law;  and   in    1546  it  was  decreed 
that  no  sentence  pronounced  by  an  inquisitor  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  except  with  the  sanction  of  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council     Hence  the  Flemish  tribunal  was  far  less  terrible 
than  the  Spanish.    Nevertheless  many  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  Netherlands,  during  the  reign  of  Charles, 
for  their  religious  opinions ;  in  spite  of  which  that  sovereign,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  confessed  that  the  evil  went  on  increasing.^ 
Such  briefly  was  the  condition  of  the  Netherlands  when  they 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  manner 
abready  related.®      The  predilections  of  that  monarch  soon  called 


•  See  abore,  p.  80. 

'  Letter  of  Charles,  Brussels,  Jan.  27t]i 
15S5 ;  in  Gachard,  Carr,  de  Philippe  11. 
Rapport^  &c.,  t.  i  p.  cxzii.  The  num- 
ber of  Protestant  Tictims  is  Tarionsly 
computed  at  30,000  (Ranke,  Popes,  vol. 
u-  p.  18)  and  50,000  (Watson,  Philip  U. 
vol.  ii  p.  101).  Grotius  even  estimates 
them  at  100,000.  Annales,  lib.  i  p.  17 
(ed,  1668). 

•  The  chief  sources  for  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  their  revolt  under 
Philip  IL  are :  Gniociardini,  Belffica, 
**w  Inferioria  GermanuB,  J)escriptio; 
Strada,  JDe  BeUo  Belgico ;  Bentivoglio, 
■Wa  (hurra  di  Fiandra ;  Grotius,  An- 
^9  et  Historic  de  Rebua  Belaicis  ; 
^^finage,  AnnaUs  des  Provinces  unies, 
<i^  la  Description  Mstarique  de  leur 
^vemement;  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays 
Bat  (1316—1612)  traduit  du  Flamand 


(La  Haye,  1618) ;  Brandt,  SUt,  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries  (from 
the  Dutch,  London,  1720) ;  Aub^  Mhn. 
pour  servir  d  VHist.  des  Provinces  Unies  ; 
Petit,  Chronique  d!  Hollands ;  Van  der 
Yyndct,  Hist,  des  Troubles  des  Pays  Bos 
(extending  from  1496  to  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  1648 ;  written  in  indifferent 
French,  but  with  good  judgment  and 
information);  Hopper,  RecweU  et  Ml- 
morial  des  TrouMes  des  Pays  Bas  du 
Soi;  Schiller,  Gesch,  des  Abfalls  der 
vereinifften  Niederlande  (interesting,  but  of 
little  authority) ;  Prescott,  Hist  of  Phi- 
lip  II. ;  Motley,  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  Recently  published  original 
documents  relating  to  the  subject  are: 
Correspondence  de  Cruillaume  le  Tad- 
tume,  and  Corr.  de  Philip  11,  edited  by 
M.  Gachard,  who  was  employed  by  the 
Belgic  Government  to  consult  the  ar- 
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him  back  to  his  Spanish  dominions.  By  birth,  language,  and 
manners,  he  was  entirely  a  Spaniard,  and  was  always  regarded  as 
a  foreigner  by  the  Flemings ;  nor  had  his  stay  among*  them  re- 
moved the  unfavourable  impression  produced  at  his  first  visit 
His  cold  and  haughty  manners  ill  accorded  with  the  temper  of  die 
Netherlanders,  and  instead  of  meeting  the  hearty,  joyous  greetings 
of  the  people,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  carriage  and  seemed 
amdous  to  avoid  their  gaze. 

A  scene  that  occurred  before  Philip's  departure  already  gave 
token  of  future  troubles.    In  an  assembly  of  the  States-Greneral  at 
Crhent,  loud  complaints  were  uttered  of  religious  persecution  and 
the  presence  of  Spanish  troops.     Philip's  first  care  after  his  acces- 
sion had  been  directed  to  religion.     He  confirmed  Charles's  ^  Pla- 
card "  of  1550 ;  making,  however,  hf  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  no  alteration  in  the  original  edict,  in  order  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  popularity  attaching  to  his  father's  name.     He  had 
also  matured  a  scheme  for  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Belgian 
hierarchy,  which  was  put  in  execution  a  year  or  two  later.     At 
present  popular  indignation    was  *chiefly  directed    against    the 
Spanish  troops,  who,  though  not  more  than  3000  or  4000  in 
number,  had  committed  the  most  scandalous  excesses.     A  paper 
signed  by  William  Prince  of  Orange,  Lamoral  Count  Egmont, 
and    many  other    leading    nobles,  complaining  of  the  pillage, 
insults,  and  other  disorders   daily  perpetrated  by  tl^   Spanish 
soldiery,  was  presented  to  the  King  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
States-Greneral  in  the  name  of  that  body.     Philip  was  furious  at 
hearing  remonstrances  to  which  he  was  so  totally  unaccustomed. 
H6  abruptly  quitted  the  hall,  and  turning  round  at  the  door,  in- 
quired, "  whether  he  also,  as  a  Spaniard,  was  expected  to  leave  the 
country  ?  "   His  suspicions  had  already  been  excited  against  Orange 
and  Egmont  by  a  letter  of  the  prince's  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.     William,  when  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  France  for  the 
execution   of  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis,  had  accidentaUy 
learnt  more  than  was  convenient  of  Philip's  future  policy,  Henry 
II.,  who  took  him  for  a  staunch  Catholic,  having  communicated 
to  him  the  secret  determination  of  himself  and  the  Spanish  King 
to  extirpate  heresy;   but,  although  the  prince  at  that  time  be- 
longed to  the  Bonian  communion,  nobody  could  be  further  re- 

chivee    of    Simancas:    ArcMtfes    de   la  triche,  publinhed  by  Baron  Beiffenbezg 

Maison  cP  Orange  Nassau,  published  by  for  the  8oc,  des  BimiopkUes  de  Belffupte. 
M.   Groen  van  Prinsterer  (both   these  Sources  accessible  only  to  those  who 

editors  hare  endeavoured  to  place  the  read  Dutch  or  Flemish  have  not  been 

conduct  of  Philip  IL  in  the  most  favour-  mentioned, 
able  light) ;  Corr,  de  Marguerite  d^Au- 
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moved  firom  bigotry^  or  entertain  a  more  sincere  dislike  of  all 
religious  persecution. 

Notwithstanding  his  suspicions,  Philip  found  it  impossible  to 

neglect  men   of  so  much  power  and  influence  as  Orange  and 

Egmont,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their 

governments ,  those  of  William  being  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 

and  West  Friesland,  while  Egmont  had  Flanders  and  Artois.     The 

King  also  found  it  politic  to  concede  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 

troops ;  but  he  would  not  yield  a  jot  with  regard  to  religion, 

declaring  that  he  would  rather  not  reign  at  all  than  rule  over 

heretics.    WTien  on  the  point  of  embarking  at  Flushing  for  Spain 

(August  20th  1559),  he  could  not  help  again  manifesting  his  anger  at 

the  constraint  which  had  been  put  upon  him;  and  turning  abruptly 

to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  accused  him  of  having  organised  the 

opposition.     William  in  reply  having  attributed  it  to  the  States  in 

general,  Philip  seized  his  wrist,  and  shaking  it  violently,  exclaimed 

in  Spanish,  *'  No,  no !  not  the  States,  but  thou,  thou,  thou  1  '*  * 

An  ominous  separation  I     Orange  took  care  not  to  trust  himself 

on  board  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Before  his  departure  Philip  II.  had  appointed  his  sister  Margaret 
to  be  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
by  a  Flemish  lady,  and  wife  of  Ottavio  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma. 
Thus  the  Low  Coimtries  were  administered  almost  consecutively 
by  three  princesses  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  by  all  with  dis- 
tinguished ability.    Margaret  was  now  thirtynaeven  years  of  age. 
From  her  masculine  understanding  Strada^®  characterises  her  as 
a  man  in  petticoats;  yet  she  was  not  destitute  of   the  gentler 
qualities  of  her  sex.    Philip  had  received  her  with  great  state  on 
her  arrival  at  Brussels  in  June  1559,  and  early  in  August  presented 
her  to  the  States-General  as  the  future  Regent.     She  was  assisted 
in  the  government  by  three  ancient  councils, — the  Council  of 
Finance,  the  Privy  Council  for  J\istice  and  Home  AflFairs,  and  the 
Council  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    The  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Count  Egmont  were  included  in  the  last,  together  with  Granvella 
and  some  members  of  the  other  councils.    Besides  these,  Margaret 
had  also  another  smaller  council,  or  cabinet,  consisting  of  only 
three  members,  and   called  the   ConauUa:  these  were.   Count 
Barlaimont,  President  of  the  Council  of  Finance ;  Viglius,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Privy  Council;  and  Granvella,  Bishop  of   Arras. 

*  "Ko  lo6  Estados,  mas  yob,  too,  tobI*'      vob  in  Spaniflh,  like  toi  in  French,  im- 
-ATiWri,  Mhn,  tip.  11,  ed.  London,      pliee  contempt. 
1754.    A  speech  the  more  bitter,  becanse  ^  De  Bell,  Bdg,  lib.i  tip.  30  (ed.  1640). 
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Baxlaimont  was  a  Flemish  noble  of  the  first  class,  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty ;  Viglius  was  an  eminent  jurist,  a  good  writeii 
and  sagacious  statesman,  of  dogged  tenacity,  and  not  oyer-son- 
pulous  honesty.  Crranvella  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe 
as  the  minister  of  Charles  V.,  who  recommended  him  to  Philip. 
His  qualities  were  congenial  with  those  of  that  monarch,  his  man* 
ners  were  polished,  he  was  a  good  courtier,  and  the  Flemings 
detested  him  equally  with  his  sovereign^  His  post  of  prime- 
minister  was  an  additional  cause  of  hatred  with  tiie  Flemish 
nobles,  who  thought  that  it  should  have  been  filled  by  one  of  thdr 
own  body. 

Philip  had  engaged  that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
firom  the  Netherlands  in  four  months;  yet  they  still  remained, 
though  there  was  no  foreign  war  to  require  their  presence,  which 
could,  therefore,  only  be  ascribed  to  a  design  to  enforce  the  King's 
arbitrary  acts;  and  Orange  and  Egmont  resigned  their  employments, 
alleging  that  they  dared  not  hold  them  because  the  government 
had  become  so  unpopular.  Crranvella  perceived  his  danger,  and 
pressed  Philip  to  withdraw  the  troops  for  fear  of  an  insurrectionr 
The  King  demurred  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  pay  up  their 
arrears ;  an  allegation  hardly  to  be  credited  considering  their  small 
number,  although  the  royal  exchequer  was  undoubtedly  low.  At 
length  some  members  of  the  council  became  security  for  the  arrears 
and  the  troops  sailed  in  Januaiy,  1561,  nearly  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  stipulated  time. 

In  tibie  same  year  the  discontent  was  increased  by  the  introduction 
into  the  Council  of  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  several  new  bishoprics : 
which,  though  it  had  been  some  years  in  agitation,  had  as  &r  as 
possible  been  kept  secret. 

Hitherto  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  had  contained  only  four 
bishoprics ;  namely,  those  of  Utrecht,  Arras,  Tournay,  and  Gambrai, 
the  first  of  which  acknowledged  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  as  its 
metropolitan,  while  the  last  three  were  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims. 
The  extent  of  these  bishoprics  was  necessarily  enormous  and  incon- 
venient, Utrecht  alone  comprising  300  towns  and  1100  churches. 
Charles  V.  had  contemplated  erecting  six  new  bishoprics^  but 
effected  nothing ;  and  Philip  IL,  soon  ajfter  his  accession,  obtained 
the  sanction  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  for  the  erection  of  three  metropolitan 
sees — ^namely,  Utrecht,  Mechlin,  and  Cambrai,  in  which  were  to  be 
comprehended  the  following  bishoprics :  in  Utrecht  the  sees  of 
Haarlem,  Middelburg,  Lieuwarden,  Groningen,  and  Deventer ;  in 
Mechlin,  the  principal,  the  bishoprics  of  Antwerp,  Bois  le  Due, 
Burmonde^  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres;  in  Cambrai^  those  of 
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roumai,  Arras^  St.  Omer^  and  Namur.  The  bull  authorising  the 
^tablishment  of  these  se^  had  arriyed  just  when  Philip  was  on  the 
x>int  of  quitting  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  had  not  been  thought 
expedient  to  prosecute  the  scheme  till  the  period  just  mentioned. 

So  wholesale  a  revolution  in  the  Flemish  hierarchy  excited  the 

nispicion  and  discontent  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.    The 

latter  were  naturally  hostile  to  a  scheme  which  threw  so  much 

Eresh  ecclesiastical  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  King ; 

for  the  new  bishops  were  to  be  named  by  Philip,  but  subject  to 

the  approbation  of  the  Soman  See :  and  as  the  King's  persecutions 

in  Spain  were  well  known,  the  whole  scheme  was  regarded  only 

as  aprdlude  to  the  introdttction^of  the  Spanish  inquisition.     The 

Catholics  were  also  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  that  formidable 

tribunal,  and  the  nobles  of  that  confession  hail  additional  reasons 

for  discontent   with  the  scheme.     The  nomination  of  so  many 

bishops  by  the  crown  woxrld  diminish  the  power  of  their  order ; 

while,  as  the  ancient  abbeys  were  either  to  be  suppressed,  or  to 

be  deprived  of  great  part  of  their  revenues  in  order  to  furnish  out 

the  ioGomes  of  the  new  prelates,  the  nobility  would  thus  lose  a 

source  of  provision  for  their  younger  sons.    The  whole  odium  of  the 

measure  fell  on  Qranvella,  who  was  to  be  Archbishop  of  Mechlin 

and  primate  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  had  early  in  this  year, 

through  the  intercession  of  the  Begent  Margaret,  received  from 

Paul  IV.  a  cardinal*s  hat 

The  clouds  were  gradually  gathering,  yet  it  was  some  time 

before  the  storm  burst.      The  measures  of  the  King  and  his 

mimster  were  firmly  but  quietly  opposed.     Philip  having  called 

upon  the  Flemings  to  assist  the  Catholic  party  in  France  with 

troops,  the  Prince  of  Otange  invited  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 

Fleece  to  assemble  at  his  palace  (May  ld&2),  when  the  majority 

Agreed  that  the  minister  must  be  resisted.    Only  a  pecuniary 

aid  was  sent  to  France.     Soon  afterwards  we  find  Orange  and 

Egmont'  complaining  to  the  King  that  they  had  no  share  in  the 

government,  althoi^  they  were  held  responsible  for  its  measures 

^7  the  people.    The  great  nobles  began  to  absent  themselves 

entirely  from   the  council,  and  indeed  from  all  public  business, 

^d  to  treat  the  minister  and  his  measures  with  sarcasm  and 

ridicule.    ChranTella  grew  alarmed,  and  talked  of  resigning.     In 

March  1563  the  nobles  formed  themselves  into  a  league,  in  which 

they  were  supported  by  the  people.     Great  part  even  of  the 

Walloon  population,  inflamed  by  the  French  Hugonot  preachers, 

sympathised  with  their  brethren  in  France ;  for  churches  on  the 

i&odel  of  that  of  Geneva  had  been  established  in  the  Netherlands 
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in  1561 5  and  a  formal  confession  of  the  Calvinistic  tenets  suL- 
scribed.  The  union  of  the  Protestants  with  the  local  authoritiei 
had  given  thena  a  political  standing.  ^^  Large  assemblies  met  aad 
chanted  the  psalms  of  Marot,  and  at  Valenciennes  two  CalnnLst 
ministers  condemned  to  be  burnt  were  rescued  &om  the  stake  by 
the  people.  Philip,  who  did  not  understand  the  genius  of  the 
Flemings,  and  wished  to  rendk  them  as  submissive  as  his  subjects 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  urged  hk  ministers  to  use  the  most  vigorom 
measures ;  without  reflecting  that  the  Netherlanders  were  protected 
by  laws  which  the  Eegent  and  her  cabinet  naturally  jdemuixed  to 
violate. 

In  the  opposition  organised  against  the  government,  three  men 
stood  out  pre-eminent,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont, 
and  Count  Horn ;  and  as  they  played  a  leading  part  in  the  troubles 
which  ensued,  it  will  here  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  them. 

The  family  of  Nassau,  fron^  which  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  descended,  emerged  into  distinction  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  it  subsequently  became  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  elder  of  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  an 
emperor,  Adolph  of  Nassau,  to  Germany,  besides  several  ^lectora 
and  princes.  The  younger,  but  more  distinguished  branch,  be- 
sides the  petty  sovereignty  of  Nassau  Dillenburg,  also  acquired 
large  possessions  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  ancestors  of  William, 
as  Dukes  of  Gelderland,  had  enjoyed  sovereign  rights  in  the 
provinces  long  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Burgundy. 
Engelbert  II.,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  L  and  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  having 
died  without  issue,  the  family  possessions  were  ultimately  divided 
between  his  two  great  nephews,  Henry  and  William.  The  German 
possessions  fell  to  the  share  of  the  latter,  who  turned  Protestant ; 
while  Henry,  the  elder  brother,  inherited  the  domains  and  titles 
in  Luxemburg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  and  became  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1515  Heniy 
married  Claude  de  Chalons,  sister  of  Prince  Philibert  of  Orange; 
to  which  title  his  son,  Ben6  de  Nassau  Chalons,  succeeded.  Rene 
died  of  wounds  received  at  the  siege  of  St.  Dizier  in  1544,  and, 
having  no  legitimate  children,  left  his  titles  and  estates  to  his 
cousin,  William  of  Nassau,  son  of  his  father's  brother  William. 

The  prince  who  thus  acquired  the  title  of  Orange  '*,  besides 
large  possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  was  born  at  Dillenburg 

>'  Ranke,  Popes,  yoL  ii  p.  IS  (Mn.      stored  to  him  \)j  the  peace  of  CAteaa- 
Austui's  transl.).  Gambr^is. 

^'  The  principality  of  Orange  was  le- 
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a  INassau,  April  25th  1533.  Both  his  parents  were  Lutherans, 
>Tit  he  himself  was  bred  up  at  Brussels  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
he  family  of  the  Begent  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  and  under  the 
liition  of  a  brother  of  Granvella.  Charles  V.,  in  whose  household 
le  hecame  a  page  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  soon  discerned  his  abilities, 
tnd  at  the  siege  of  Marienburg  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
[mperial  army  over  the  heads  of  veteran  'generals.  Charles  after- 
nrskrds  employed  the  prince  with  great  success  in  several  diplomatic 
missions,  and  manifested  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  him 
by  making  William,  as  already  related,  the  agent  of  his  abdication 
of  the  Imperial  crown. 

While  the  light  hair  and  complexion  of  Philip  II.  gave  him  the 

appearance  of  a  Fleming,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  contrary, 

looked  like  a  Spaniard.     His  complexion,  hair,  and  beard  were 

dark ;  his  brown  eyes  were  full  and  expressive ;  his  head  was  small, 

the  forehead  capacious,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  furrowed  with 

the  lines  of  care  and  thought ;  the  ether  features  were  well  chiselled. 

In  figure  he  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  well-proportioned 

though  somewhat  spare.    In  temper  he  was  cheerful  and  convivial. 

The  surname  which  he  acquired  of  "  the  Silent,"  was  not  derived 

from  any  morose  taciturnity,  but  from  his  knowing  how  to  conceal 

what  it  was  not  prudent  to  teU.     He  was  said  to  be  an  assiduous 

reader  of  Machiavelli* 

William  married  in  early  life  a  daughter  of  Count  Buren,  who 
soon  died,  leaving  him  a  son  Philip,  and  a  daughter  Mary,  after- 
wards married  to  Count  Hohenlohe.  He  next  addressed  himself 
to  Anne,  dat^hter  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  —  a  match 
highly  disagreeable  to  the  Court  of  Brussels,  by  which  it  was 
warmly  opposed.  Long  negociations  ensued,  in  which  the  Prince 
is  said  not  always  to  have  observed  a  perfect  candour;  but  at 
length  all  obstacles  were  overcome,  and  the  marriage  was  cele- ' 
hrated  at  Leipsic  in  August  1561.  Anne,  however,  was  not  re- 
markable for  chastity,  and  after  thirteen  years'  cohabitation,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her. 

Lamoral,  Count  Egmont,  was  descended  from  the  Dukes  of 
Gelderland.  In  right  of  his  mother  he  also  inherited  the  prin- 
cipality of  Graveren,  or  Waveren,  near  Ghent,  but  he  always  pre- 
ferred the  title  of  Egmont.  Of  a  handsome  person  and  attractive 
manners,  of  generous  impulses  but  no  great  ability,  Egmont  was 
the  beau  idial  of  a  dashing  cavalry  ofiicer ;  and  his  victories  at 
Gravelines  and  St.-Quentin  were  the  result  rather  of  a  brilliant 
valour  than  of  military  genius.  Philip  de  Montmorenci,  Count 
Hom,  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  French  family  of  that  name 
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-which  had  established  itself  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  had  been 
Governor  of  G-elderland  and  Zutphen,  and  Admiral  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  but^  like  Egmont,  he  was  not  distinguished  by  ability. 
These  two  nobles  are  but  the  **  fortis  Cryas  fortisque  Cloanthus'' 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  March  1563  Orange,  Egmont^  and  Horn  addressed  a  letter 
to  Philip,  in  the  name  of  the  Coalition,  in  which  they  represented 
to  him  that,  in  consequence  of  the  odium  incurred  by  Granyelk, 
his  affairs  in  the  Netherlands  could  never  be  successfully  conducted 
by  that  minister ;  and  they  prayed  for  his  dismissaL  After  c(hi- 
siderable  delay,  the  Spanish  King  answered  this  application  on 
the  6th  of  June.  He  observed  that  the  nobles  had  not  alleged 
any  sp.ecific  grievance  against  Grranvella,  and  that  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  dismiss  his  ministers  on  mere  vague  and  general 
charges ;  he  hoped  soon  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  person ;  mean- 
while he  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  nobles  in  Spain,  and  discuss 
the  matter  with  him.  To  this  communication  Orange  and  his 
confederates  replied  (July  29th)  in  a  firm  and  dignified  tone,  to 
which  the  ears  of  Philip  were  but  little  accustomed.  They  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  turn  accusers ;  the  state 
of  the  country,  the  discontent  and  disorders  which  prevailed,  were 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  minister's  incapacity ;  that  they  did  not 
solicit  his  condemnation,  but  simply  his  removal;  nor  did  thej 
esteem  him  so  highly  as  to  imdertake  a  journey  to  Spain  on  his 
account.  And  they  begged  the  King,  since  he  reposed  so  little 
confidence  in  their  opinions,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dispense 
with  their  further  attendance  in  the  council,  where  under  these 
circumstances  they  could  not  be  present  without  a  loss  of  dignity. 
The  Begent  Margaret,  who  was  much  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
affairs,  seconded  the  application  for  the  caixlinars  dismissal. 
Philip,  whose  favourite  maxim  was  'Hhat  he  and  time  were  a 
match  for  any  two  others,*'  ^'  resorted  to  his  usual  artifice  of  pro- 
crastination. The  Duke  of  Alva,  whom  he  consulted,  advised  him 
on  no  account  to  dismiss  Grranvella,  but  to  divide  the  nobles,  by 
gaining  over  some  of  them,  till  he  could  punish  the  others.  The 
cardinal,  meanwhile,  displayed  surprising  fortitude,  and  clung  to 
office  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  disapprobation.  At  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  half  a  year,  the  Coalition  received  an  answer,  in 
February  1564,  intimating  that  the  King  would  deliberate  further 
on  the  matter.     Moved,  however,  by  another  and  still  more 

*'  **  Qne  hi  et  le  temps  en  valaient  deux  autzes." — ^Van  der  Vynckt^  Trouiiet  da 
Pay*  B<u,  t.  ii.  p.  199. 
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pressing  application  on  the  part  of  Margaret^  Philip  had  already 
written  a  short  letter  of  dismissal  to  the  cardinal,  to  be  used  in 
caae  of  need ;  and  such  was  the  dissatisfaction  manifested  by  the 
nobles  at  the  King's  answer,  that  Grranvella  found  it  prudent  to 
make  a  virtual  resignation  under  the  pretext  of  paying  a  visit  to 
his  aged  mother  in  Franche  Comt&  In  March  1564  he  retired  to 
his  estate  near  Besan; on,  where  he  amused  himself  with  art  and 
literature,  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  patron ;  but  he  still  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with  the  King,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  re-entered  Philip's  service. 

The  news  of  the  cardinal's  departure  was  received  with  joy  and 
exultation,  which  found  a  vent  in  lampoons  and  caricatures.  The 
aristocracy  discarded  their  splendid  liveries,  and  adopted  univer- 
sally a  plain,  dark  grey,  while  the  aiguiUette  on  the  shoulder  was 
replaced  by  a  head  and  fool'acap ;  the  head  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  tiie  cardinal's,  and  the  cap  was  red.  When  Margaret  at 
length  persuaded  them  to  lay  aside  this  badge,  they  substituted  for 
it  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  the  origin  of  the  device  afterwards  assumed  by 
the  Seven  United  Provinces.  In  times  of  public  disturbance  trifles 
like  these  are  not  to  be  despised.  They  serve  as  the  rallying  ensigns 
of  faction,  display  its  strength,  and  promote  its  organisation. 

After  the  removal  of  Granvella,  the  Belgian  government  was 
divided.  The  Begent  Margaret  inclined  towards  the  nobles,  and 
her  correspondence  at  this  period  testifies  great  disgust  at  the 
cardinal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  ex-minister  was 
still  pursued  by  Barlaimont  and  Viglius,  the  two  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  ConsuUa.  Hence  the  measures  of  the  government 
became  feeble.  Calvinism  spread;  Hugonot  ministers  and  re- 
fugees came  in  great  numbers  from  France  and  made  many  pro- 
selytes ;  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  occasioned  serious  riots 
at  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels ;  while  the  disordered  state  of 
the  finances  and  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  aggravated  the 
popular  discontent. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  Philip  wrote  to  Margaret 
instructing  her  immediately  to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (August  1564).  fie  was  constantly  urging 
the  Begent  to  measures  of  severity ;  and  so  weU  was  he  served  by 
lua  spies,  that  he  would  sometimes  denounce  particular  individuals 
by  describing  their  personal  habits  and  appearance  with  an  accu- 
racy that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  minister  of  police.  As  the 
pressure  was  becoming  unendurable,  it  was  determined  to  adopt 
a  former  suggestion  of  the  King's,  and  to  despatch  Coun^Egmont 
to  Madrid  to  state  the  grievances  of  the  nation  and  to  urge  Philip 

Q4 
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to  visit  the .  Netherlands  in  person.    The  mission  was  regarded  sa 
a  task  of  no  small  danger.     Egmont's  Mends  had  secret  forebod* 
ings  of  Spanish  dungeons  and  assassins;  and  they  signed  widi 
their  blood  an  agreement  that  if  any  harm  should  come  to  him, 
they  would  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  it    Thdr 
fears^  however,  were  on  this  occasion  groundless.    Philip  adopted 
the  more  politic  method  of  conciliation ;  treated  Egmont  with  the 
most  flattering  attention ;  made  him  a  present  of  100,000  crowns, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  several  offices  in  the  Netherlands.    The 
coimt's  head,  which  was  none  of  the  strongest^  was  completely 
turned.     On  his  way  home  he  wrote  to  the  King  from  Valladolid 
that  ^'  he  was  the  best  satisfied  man  in  all  the  world ;  ^'  ^*  and  he 
brought  back  to  his  countrymen  a  most  favourable  account  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  court.    Yet  he  had  scarcely  returned 
when  letters  from  the  King  arrived,  in  which,  although  Egmont's 
behaviour  at  Madrid  was  noticed  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
Philip  declared  that  if  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  lives  he  would 
rather  lose  them  all  than  permit  any  change  in  religion ;  and  he 
recommended  a  conmiission  to  be  formed  of  three  bishops  and  a 
number  of  jurists  to  ^^  instruct "  the  people  in  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns ;  advising  at  the  same  time  some  other  method  of  execution 
in  the  case  of  heretics.^*    These  recommendations  were  faithfully 
carried  out.     Condenmed  heretics  were  executed  in  their  dungeons 
at  midnight,  by  fastening  their  heads  between  their  knees  and 
suffocating  them  in  tubs  of  water.^*    The  spy  system  was  worked 
with  redoubled  activity.     Even  looks  and  gestures  were  noted. 

The  striking  contrast  between  Egmont's  report  and  the  actoal 
state  of  things  could  not  escape  observation.  The  people  accused 
the  count  of  having  sold  himself;  the  Prince  of  Orange  reproached 
him  to  his  face  with  forgetting  the  views  of  his  confederates  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  though  he  had  remembered  him- 
self and  accepted  the  King's  bounty.^^  William,  however,  saw  that 
Egmont  was  only  a  dupe ;  the  people  held  him  to  be  a  traitor. 
Either  imputation  was  sufficiently  mortifying  to  a  man  of  Egmont's 
temper.  He  now  saw  through  Philip's  artifices,  declared  that  they 
were  intended  to  ruin  him  with  his  countrymen,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  throwing  up  all  his  offices. 

In  October  1565  Philip  indited,  at  his  country  retreat  in  the 
wood  of  Segovia,  the  letter  which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the 

"  Gachard,  Corr.  de  PhUippe  II  1. 1  of  the  Seformaium,  vol  L  p.  161. 
p.  349.            .  "  Letter   of  Morillon    to    GranveDa, 

>»  7Wrf.<).  347.  June  22nd  1665  (Panierg  cTEtat,  t  ix. 

><  Metexen,  t.  iL  p.  80  d'j  Brandt,  Sist.  p.  844). 
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r^SLtje  of  the  Netherlanda    It  was  his  will  that  the  inquisitors  should 
proceed  as  heretofore,  and  as  they  were  entitled  to  do  both  by 
llTrine  and  human  law ;  the  edicts  must  all  be  enforced,  both  his 
fsk^her's  and  his  own.     This  letter  filled  the  government  with  the 
TDLOst  gloomy  apprehensions.     Yiglius  was  for   concealing  it  till 
ttte  King  could  be  again  consulted,  but  the  Prince  of  Orange,  sup- 
ported by  Egmont  and  Horn,  prevailed  on  the  Begent  to  publish  it 
immediately.     It  was  the  wish  of  Orange  to  hasten  on  the  cata- 
strophe.    "Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  shall  see  the  begirming  of  a 
remarkable  tragedy  I "     All  hope  of  toleration  vanished  with  the 
publication  of  the  royal  despatches,  which  were  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war.    The  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  and  lam- 
poons;  secret  meetings  were  held;  resistance   was  hinted   at; 
Orange  and  Egmont  were  called  on  to  stand  forth  and  defend 
Hieir  country. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  take  the 
lead  of  an  organised  resistance ;  but  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
such  an  event,  and  he  foresaw  and  favoured  its  inevitable  occur- 
rence.    His  motives  have  often  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 
His  panegyrists  have  held  him  up  as  the  model  of  a  disinterested 
patriot,  while  his  enemies  have  charged  him  with  being  actuated 
by  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  ambition.     The  motives  of  men  are 
usually  inscrutable  to  human  eyes ;  their  natiure  is  often  mixed, 
so  that  the  subject  of  them  himself  may  not  be  always  conscious 
of  the  predominating  influence.     William,  as  a  Belgian  noble, 
would  naturally  resent  the  neglect  displayed  towards  his  order, 
while  as  the  firm  and  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
he  viewed  with  abhorrence  the  bigoted  and  tyrannical  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  sovereign.    To  these  grievances,  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  his  countrymen,  were  added  others  of  a  more  personal 
kind.    Having  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  Orange  might  naturally  have  expected  a  large  share  in 
the  counsels  of  his  son;  instead  of  which  Philip  entrusted  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  foreigner,  and  the 
prince's  enemy.     On  Philip's  departure  for  Spain,  Orange  wished 
the  regency  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  given  to  Christina,  Duchess 
of  Lorraine,  a  niece  of  Charles  V.,  whose  daughter  he  hoped  to 
marry,  and  thus  to  obtain  an  influence  in  the  government ;  but 
Granvella  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  thought  that  Margaret  was  a 
much  better  Spaniard  than  Christina,  not  only  defeated  the  prince's 
object,  but  also  procured  that  he  should  be  disappointed  of  his 
intended  bride.     Thus  his  patriotism  felt  the  additional  stimulus 
of  private  wrongs ;  but  it  would  never  have  obtained  a  field  for  its 
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exercise^  had  not  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government  been 
revolting  to  the  whole  maes  of  the  Flemish  population. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1565,  the  symptoms  of  popalai 
disaffection  became  so  alarming  that  Margaret  begged  tiie  King 
would  allow  her  to  resign  the  government ;  but  Philip  aziflw»ed 
the  application  only  with  a  cool  expression  of  regret  that  his  de- 
spatch from  Segovia  should  have  occasioned  so  much  offence.    It 
was  universally  believed  in  the  Netherlands  that  at  the  meedsg 
between  Alva  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  at  Bayonne^  in  June,  aa 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  France  for  crushing  their  liber- 
ties.      Numbers  of  the  Flemings  emigrated;  30,000   of  them 
established  themselves  in  England,  whither  they  brought  tbeir 
capital  and  their  skill.     Egmont  had  escorted  from  Spain  Mar- 
garet's son,  the  young  Prince  Alexander  Famese,  whose  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal  was  celebrated  at 
Brussels,  Nov.  11th  1565.    On  that  day,  Francis  Junius,  a  young 
Calvinistic  divine,  a  native  of  Bourges  in  France,  and  pastor  of 
the  Hugonot  congregation  which  assembled  in  secret  at  Antweq)> 
preached  a  sermon  at  Culenborg  House  at  Brussels,  before  a  party 
of  Flemish  nobles,  of  whom  many  had  been  educated  at  Geneva. 
After  the  sermon  was  concluded,  they  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the  government,  by  forming  a  regular 
league,  in  which  Philip  de  Mamix,  Lord  of  Ste.  Ald^onde,  played 
a  prominent  part .  Ste.  Aldegonde,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  a  man  of  the  most  varied  accomplishments.    He 
was  at  once  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  a  brave  soldier  and  an  able  diplo- 
matist, and  had  devoted  so  much  study  to  theology,  that  it  was 
said  he  could  argue  victoriously  with  a  bench  of  bishops.    Other 
leaders  were  Henry,  Viscount  Brederode,  remarkable  chiefly  for  his 
ancient  descent,  which  he  traced  through  five  centuries  from  the 
Counts  of  Holland,  otherwise  a  spendthrift,  vapouring  character ; 
and  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  a  yoimger  brother  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.     In  a  meeting  held  at  Breda,  in  Jany.  1566,  the  league 
promulgated  their  views  in  a  paper  called  the  Coufromisb  ",  attri- 
buted to  the  hand  of  Ste.  Aldegonde.     The  document  contamed  a 
severe  denunciation  of  the  inquisition  as  an  illegal,  pernicious,  and 
iniquitous  tribunal ;  the  subscribers  swore  to  defend  one  another 
against  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them ;  and  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to 

>•  The  document  is  in  tlie  Arehivea  de  la  Mauon  ^  Orange  Nauau,  t.  iL  '^ 
Ct  Watson,  Pki^  KtoLI^.  2<4. 
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preveiity  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  all  sedition,  tnmult,  and 
rebelUon.  In  the  course  of  two  months,  the  Compromise  was  signed 
by  about  2000  persons,  including  many  Catholics ;  but  only  a  few 
of  the  great  nobles  could  be  prevailed  on  to  subscribe  it  The 
original  document  bore  only  the  signatures  of  Brederode,  Charles  de 
Mansfeld,  and  Louis  of  Nassau.  The  league  had  been  formed  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  expressed  his  disap*- 
probation  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  recommended  that  no  violent 
measures  should  be  adopted.  Nevertheless  he,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Coimdl  of  State,  sympathised  with  the  objects 
of  the  movement.  William,  as  Governor  of  Holland  and  Zealand^ 
in  a  remarkable  letter '^  which  he  addressed  from  Breda  to  the 
Regent,  January  24th  1566,  refused  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  laws ; 
and  several  other  governors  declared  that  they  would  not  see  their 
countrymen  burnt  by  thousands. 

Afaigaret  did  not  hear  of  the  league  till  the  spring  of  1566, 
when  she  took  some  vigorous  steps  to  resist  it,  by  strengthening 
the  garrisons  of  fortresses,  calling  out  the  compagnies  cPordon^ 
ifiancey  &c  She  had,  however,  formed  a  correct  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  movement;  she  perceived  that  no  middle  course 
would  answer,  that  it  must  either  be  put  down  at  once  with  a  high 
hand,  or  the  malcontents  appeased  by  ample  concessions ;  and  in 
her  despatches  to  her  brother  she  clearly  indicated  her  preference 
for  concUiation. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  at  first  kept  aloof  from  the  league,  and  at 
this  period  Egmont,  who  was  of  a  more  impulsive  temper,  seemed 
to  act  the  leading  part;  but  the  nation  relied  solely  upon  William. 
The  latter  gave  at  least  a  tacit  sanction  to  the  league  in  the  spring 
of  1566,  by  joining  the  members  of  it  in  a  petition  to  the  Eegent 
which  he  had  himself  revised.  It  had  been  resolved  that  the 
petition  should  be  presented  by  a  numerous  deputation ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  April,  two  hundred  members  of  the  league, 
armed  and  mounted,  and  headed  by  Willianf  s  brother.  Count  Louis 
of  Nassau,  and  by  Brederode,  entered  Brussels.  On  the  following 
day,  Brederode  read  to  them  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  Spain  announdng  the  burning  by  the  inquisition  of  Morone, 
a  well-known  Flemish  nobleman.  This  news  caused  great  exas- 
peration. On  the  5th 'of  April  the  confederates  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  Culenborg  House  to  present  their  petition,  which  was 
couched  in  respectful  terms.^  Margaret  received  them  graciously ; 
and  when  on  the  following  day  they  came  in  still  greater  force  to 

"Cbrr.  de  GuiUaumele  TacUume,tn.         >•  It  is  in  the  Archives  de  la  MaUon 
p.  109.  SOraaige  Nassau,  t  iL  p.  80  sqq. 
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receive  her  answer,  she  referred  them  to  the  decision  of  Philip; 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  she  would  use  her  infiuenoe 
in  favour  of  their  prayer. 

At  a  banquet  which  took  place  a  little  afterwards,  and  at  iMA 
three  hundred  of  the  confederates  were  present^  Brederode  related 
to  the  guests  how  the  petition  had  been  received.'^     The  S^Bt, 
he  said,  appeared  at  first  a  little  disconcerted,  till  Barlaimont,  in 
order  to  reassure  her,  told  her  that  the  petitioners  were  nothing 
but  a  parcel  of  Oueux  (be^^ars).     "  My  friends,"  continued  Bre- 
derode, "have  no  objection  to  the  name;  they  are  ready  to  become 
beggars  in  the  service  of  their  country."    This  sally  was  applauded 
with' loud  cries  of  "  Vivent  lee  Ou&ux!^^  amidst  which  Brederode 
left  the  apartment.     He  soon  returned  with  a  wallet  and  a  wooden 
bowl,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Flemish  mendicants ;  both  were 
sent  round  the  table,  and  each  guest  pledged  hisr  confederates  with 
redoubled  shouts  of  "  Vivent  lea  Quevjxl^    Orange,, Egmont,  and 
Horn,  who  were  accidentally  passing  at  the  time,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  entered  the  hall,  and  are  said  to  have  joined  in  the  cheers: 
an  incident  afterwards  employed  against.  Egmont  and  Horn  at 
« their  trial.     The  term  Gueux  remained  ever  after  the  appellation 
of  the  Flemish  malcontents.     A  medal  was  struck  in  gold  and 
silver,  called  the  "GueuK  penny,*'  having  on  the  obverse  the 
King's  head  with  the  legend  Fidilea  au  Roiy  and  on  the  reverse 
two  hands  grasping  a  beggar's  wallet,  with  the  further  inscrip- 
tion—  ''jvsques  a   la  besace.''      The  confederates  quietly  left 
Brussels,  April  10th,  firing  a  grand  salute  with  their  pistols  out- 
side the  gatew    The  greater  part  of  them:  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
where  they  were  enthusiastically  received.      The  result  of  the 
petition  was.  that  the  government  caused  a  document  to  be  drawn 
up,  in  fifty-three  articles,  which  they  c»lled  a  "  Mod&ratit^'*  or 
"Moderation,"  because  it  professed  to  be  a  mitigation  of  the 
existing  law  respecting  heresy ;  although  all  the  alleviation  con- 
sisted in  substituting  the  halter   for   the  feggot..    The  people, 
by  a  pun  which  holds  good  in  Flemish,  called  it  the  "Mur- 
deration."  ^^ 

It  was  ab«ut  this  time  that  the  missionaries,  or  ministere, 
began  to  appear  in  W€»t  Flanders.  These  men  preached  at  first 
in  the  woods  and  forests  at  mght,  but  gaining  courage  after  a 
wliile,  they  began  gradually  to  appear  in  the  open  plains,  in  the 
villages,  and  even  in  the  subuubs^  of  towns.  A  platfonn  was 
erected  for  the  preacher,  round  which  gathered  the  women  and 

«  For  an  aceount  of  this  scene,  see  es-      Bos,  Ut.  ii  cL  7  (t  L  p.  192,  ed.  1886). 
pecially  Vandeirynckt,  TraMe9  de$  Paya         »  Motley,  Dutch  S^ub,  voL  i  p.  627. 
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children;  the  men  stood  outside,  generally  armed;  the  outer 

ground  was  kept  by  patrols  on  horseback,  while  barricades  of 

waggons  were  thrown  across  the  roads  to  prevent  the  approach  of 

the  military.     Besides  religious  topics,  the  missionaries  frequently 

touched  with  pathos  and  eloquence  on  the  misfortunes  of  the 

country,  mingled  occasionally  with  violent  abuse  of  the  inqui- 

sition^  the  Pope,  and  the  clergy ;  and  the  meeting  was  usually 

conchided  by  the  singing  of  psalms,  either  in  French  or  Flemish. 

At  Antwerp,  these  assemblies  sometimes  consisted  of  20,000  or 

30,000  persons,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  "; 

and  they  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the 

request  both  of  the  Begent  and  of  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp, 

proceeded  to  that  city,  and  used  his  best  endeavours  to  allay  the 

tumults.    Even  at  Brussels,  the  seat  of  government,  the  singing 

of  psalms  and  shouts  of  *'  Vivent  lee  Quevjx!  "  might  be  heard  at 

night,  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  wore  the  insignia  of  the 

league.    The  Begent  offered  700  crowns  for  every  preacher  that 

was  brought  in,  whether  dead  or  alive;  notwithstanding  which, 

and  the  daily  executions,  the  preachings  still  proceeded. 

As  the  year  1566  wore  on,  affairs  assumed  a  still  more  alarming 
aspect    Louis  of  Nassau,  with  the  connivance  of  his  brother 
William,  had  begun  to  subsidise  a  considerable  German  force. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  loud  in  their  demands  that  the 
States-General  should  be  convened ;  and  Margaret,  whose  situation 
had  become  embarrassing,  urged  her  brother  Philip  either  to  con- 
'  sent  to  this  measure  or  to  come  in  person  into  the  Netherlands. 
In  such  a  juncture,  Charles  V,  would  have  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action ;   Philip  II.  preferred  to  write  his  decision  from  the 
wood  of  Segovia  (July).    He  consented  to  the  abolition  of  the 
inquisition  in  the  Netiiierlands ;  but  its  place  was  to  be  supplied 
by  investing  the  bishops  with  inquisitorial  powers.     He  left  it  to 
Margaret  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the  modification  of  the  edicts ; 
which,  however,  when  thus  amended,  were  to  be  submitted  for  his 
approval.    He  conferred  on  the  Begent  power  to  pardon  all  per- 
sons except  those  already  condemned ;  but  he  absolutely  forbade 
the  assembling  of  the  States-General ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
remitted  money  to  Margaret  for  the  purpose  of  levying  German 
mercenaries.     Yet  he  was  not  sincere  even  in  the  trifling  conces- 
sions which  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make.     At  the  very  moment 
of  writing  them,  he  protested  before  a  notary,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  and  two  other  persons,  that  they  had  been 

"  Motley,  IhUch  Sepub.  vol  I  p.  637. 
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wrung  from  him  by  force,  and  that  consequently  he  did  not  feel 
himself  bound  to  ratify  any  pardon  granted  by  the  Begent."  The 
Catholic  zeal  of  Philip  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the 
accession  of  Pius  V.,  to  which  pontiff  he  was  singularly  devoted. 
Pius  wrote  both  to  Philip  and  Margaret^  exhorting  them  not  to  give 
way,  and  offering  men  and  money  to  assist  them  in  washing  oiit 
heresy  in  the  blood  of  the  heretic 

Meanwhile  the  anti-Catholic  movement  was  spreading  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  churches  in  and  about  St.  Omer,  Ypres  and 
other  places  were  broken  into,  and  the  images  and  omamentB 
destroyed  or  defiiced ;  like  scenes  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  where  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  seized  and  rolled  in 
the  dust.  The  disturbances  spread  into  Holland,  Utrecht^  Fries- 
land;  everywhere  in  short  except  a  few  places  in  the  southern 
provinces ;  in  less  than  a  fortnight  400  churches  were  sacked  in 
Flanders  alone.  The  authority  of  the  Begent  preserved  order  in 
Brussels ;  yet  such  was  her  alarm  that  she  thought  of  flying  to 
Mons,  a  thoroughly  Catholic  town.  The  Council  remonstrated 
against  such  a  step ;  Egmont  threatened ;  the  magistrates  of  Brofr- 
sels  shut  the  gates.  Being  thus  a  sort  of  prisoner,  Margaret  was 
forced  to  make  concessions.  On  the  23rd  of  August  she  signed  an 
instrument  by  which  she  engaged  that  no  members  of  the  league 
should  be  molested  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  and  consented 
that  the  Beformers,  provided  they  were  unarmed  and  did  not 
molest  the  Catholics,  should  hold  their  religious  assemblies,  until 
the  King  and  the  States-General  should  determine  otherwise: 
while  the  confederates  on  their  part  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
assist  her  in  suppressing  all  disturbances.  Margaret^  however,  was 
highly  mortified  by  this  proceeding,  and  she  wrote  to  her  brother 
urging  him  to  come  in  person  and  subdue  the  country. 

Until  these  disturbances,  the  Begent  had  acted  with  the  party 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  she  now  returned  to  the  conservative 
party  in  the  Council,  which  she  had  abandoned  two  years  before, 
and  took  as  her  chief  counsellors  Yiglius,  Barlaimont,  Arschot  and 
Count  Mansfeldt.  The  Orange  party  bore  the  estrangement  of 
the  Begent  with  great  coolness,  with  the  exception  of  Egmont,  a 
staunch  Catholic  and  conservative,  although  his  generous  temper 
led  him  to  sympathise  with  his  oppressed  fellow-countrymen*  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Horn  and  Hoogstraten  proceeded  into 
their  respective  governments  and  made  arrangements  by  which 
the  malcontents  were  to  retain  some  of  the  churches  which  they 

**  Gachard,  Corr,  de  Philippe  11,  t  i.  pp.  cxTyJii.  and  443  aqq.    C£  Beifionberg^  Con, 
de  Marguerite^  pp.  96 — 105. 
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had  seized^  and  to  give  up  others ;  while  Egmont  on  the  other 
hand  proceeded  with  severity  against  the  rioters  in  his  provinces 
of  Flanders  and  Artois.  Order  seemed  for  awhile  to  be  restored^ 
and  the  league  fell  into  abeyance. 

These  divisions  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  neces- 
sarily strengthened  the  Begent's  hands.    In  fact  the  confederacy 
"was   composed  not  only  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists^  hostile  to 
one    another,  but  dlao  of   Catholics    hostile    to    both.     Before 
the  close  of  1566.  the  Prince  of  Orange^  whose  religion  always 
sat   easily  upon  him,  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  Lutheran' 
faith^  in  which  as  a  child  he  had  been  bred  up,  but  which  at  the 
early  age  of  eleven,  through  his  education  at  the  Imperial  court,  he 
had  changed  for  Catholicism.    Margaret  began  to  restrict  the  con- 
cessions which  she  had  made.    She  told  the  governors  of  provinces 
that  the  license  which  she  bad  granted  for  preaching  must  be  con- 
strued literally,  and  that  she  would  not  suffer  under  it  the  exercise 
of  other  Protestant  rites,  as  baptism,  the  burial  service,  &c.    Thus 
interpreted,  the  license  was  nothing  but  a  mockery.    The  Begent 
was  also  raising  German  levies  and  Walloon  regiments.    From 
these  proceedings,  as  well  as  from  the  secret  advices  which  he 
received  from  Madrid,  the  Prince  of  Orange  foresaw  that  religion 
and  liberty  must  soon  be  asserted  by  the  sword ;  for  William's  spies 
are  said  to  have  peered  into  the  very  letters  which  Philip  11.  had 
locked  in  his  desk  at  night;  nay  even  into  the  memorandums 
which  he  put  into  his  pocket  on  going  to  bed.    Among  his  agents 
was  Van  den  Esse,  the  King^s  secretary.**    He  knew  that  Philip's 
anger  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  great  nobles.    Montigny, 
brother  of  Count  Horn,  who  had  been  deputed  to  Madrid  and 
detained  by  Philip,  also  supplied  intelligence,  and  informed  his 
brother  that  he  must  be  prepared  either  to  fight  or  fly.     Open  war 
was  evidently  at  hand.    Margaret's  troops  had  laid  siege  to  Valen- 
ciennes, a  town  noted  for  heresy.     On  the  other  hand  Count  Louis 
of  Nassau  and  Brederode  were  busy  in  organising  resistance.     The 
royalists  under  Count  Megen  made  an  attempt  on  Bois  le  Due, 
which  failed,  but  they  succeeded  in  taking  Utrecht.    In  March 
1567  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Antwerp,  between  the  insur- 
gents, led  by  Mbiwx,  lord  of  Toulouse,  and  the  royalists  imder 
Lannoy,  in  which  1500  of  the  Oueux  fell,  and  300  more  were 
afterwards  massacred  in  cold  blood.    During  this  fight,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  at  Antwerp,  having  caused  the  gates  to  be 
shut  in  order  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  joining  Toulouse,  a 

"  PontDS  Payen,  HS.;  ftp.  Motley,  DiUch  Bep.  toI.  L  p.  502. 
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great  riot  ensued.  William  was  received  with  shouts  of  execration 
and  epithets  of  the  Pope's  servant^  antichrist^  &c  A  clothier 
levelled  at  him  an  arquebuse^  which  was  fortunately  poshed  aside 
by  another  hand ;  yet  the  prince  continued  calmly  to  address  the 
mob,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  character  that  he  at  length 
persuaded  them  to  cry  with  him,  Vive  le  Roi!  ValencienBa 
surrendered  soon  after  (April  2nd);  Maestricht,  Grhent,  Ypres, 
Oudenarde,  and  many  other  towns  consented  to  admit  garrisoDs; 
Megen  and  D'Aremberg  restored  the  royal  authority  in  Crelderland, 
Groningen,  and  Friesland;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeb, 
except  at  Antwerp  and  some  places  in  Holland,  all  resifitance  was 
subdued. 

Margaret  now  proposed  to  the  chief  nobles  an  oath  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  King.  Most  of  them  complied ;  but  Brederode, 
Horn,  and  Hoogstraaten  declined  it,  and  resigned  their  govern- 
ments and  commands.  Orange,  also,  in  spite  of  the  wheedling  of 
the  fiegent,  most  positively  refused  to  swear,  alleging  that  siicii 
an  oath  would  imply  a  foregone  breach  of  it;  but  he  saw  his  danger, 
and  determined  to  leave  the  country,  although  Margaret  employed 
every. effort  to  detain  him.  A  last  attempt  was  made  through 
Count  Egmont,  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  who  had  an  interview 
with  William  at  Willbroek.  Each  strove,  but  without  success,  to 
win  over  the  other  to  his  views,  and  they  now  parted  for  ever, 
though  with  mutual  esteem  and  kindness;  William  ominously 
predicting  that  the  Spaniards  would  use  the  Count  as  a  bridge  to 
pass  into  the  Netherlands.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  situation  of  the  two  men  was  different.  Egmont's  posses- 
sions lay  entirely  in  Flanders,  and  his  whole  hope  was  conse- 
quently bound  up  with  that  country,  while  the  Prince  had  large 
estates  abroad.  To  one  of  these,  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  William  now  retired,  carrying  with  him  his  younger 
son,  Maurice ;  his  heir.  Count  Buren,  was  studying  at  Louvain. 
Many  other  nobles  followed  the  Prince's  example,  and  fled  into 
Germany ;  among  them  his  brother  Louis,  Count  Hoogstraaten, 
and  others.  William  in  his  retirement  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Lutheran  religion,  for  which  purpose  he  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  eminent  divine. 

The  royal  authority  seemed  to  be  now  completely  re-establisbed 
in  the  Netherlands.  Antwerp  submitted  and  received  a  large  gar- 
rison; Margaret  entered  that  city  in  great  state,  and  attended  a 
Te  Deuvi  in  the  cathedral,  as  if  a  victory  had  been  achieved  over 
some  foreign  enemy.  The  churches  of  the  Reformers  were  pulled 
down  and  their  schools  closed;  and  four  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
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late  riots  were  executed.  The  Regent  published.  May  24th,  a  severe 
and  bloody  edict,  ordaining  that  all  Protestants  who  had  preached 
in- public,  as  well  as  all  who  had  aided  and  abetted  them,  all 
printers  of  heretical  tracts,  &c.,  should  be  punished  with  death 
and  confiscation  of  their  property;  while  lighter  penalties  were 
imposed  for  minor  offences,  so  that  hardly  a  single  Protestant 
could  escape  some  of  its  provisions,**  Yet  Philip  II.  ordered 
Margaret  to  recall  this  edict,  as  too  lenient ; — it  did  not  proscribe 
private  worship ! 

Holland  was  the  only  province  that  still  remained  refractory. 
Brederode,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Viana,  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam  to  revolt,  but,  finding  his  party 
subdued,  escaped  into  Westphalia,  where  in  the  summer  of  1568 
he  died  of  a  fever,  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  disappointment  and 
hard  drinking.     After  Brederode's  departure,  Amsterdam  submitted 
to  the  Regent ;  but  numbers  of  the  citizens  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission  to  leave  the  city,  and  their  example  was  imitated 
by  the  inhabitants   of  many  other  towns   in   Holland   and  the 
Netherlands.     France,  Germany,  and  especially  England,  afforded 
a  refuge  to  these  fugitives.     The  stream  of  emigration  had  already 
set  in  towards  the  last-named  country.     It  was  computed  in  1566 
that  there  were  30,000  Netherlanders  settled  in  Sandwich,  Nor- 
wich, and  other  places  assigned  to  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
from  a  return  of  the  population  of  London  in  the  following  year, 
it  appeared  that  the  Flemings  domiciled  there  equalled  all  the 
other  foreigners  put  together.    Thus  England  was  enriched,  through 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  Philip  II.,  with  foreign  capital  and  skill ; 
each  Flemish  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  employ  at  least  one 
English  apprentice ;  the  produce  of  the  loom  became  an  article  of 
export  instead  of  import ;  and  the  Protestant  cause  flourished  in 
its  strongest   hold  through   the  very  means  adopted  abroad   for 
its  repression.*^     A  chief  motive  for  the  fear  and  flight  of  the 
reformers  was  the  rumoured  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  with 
his  Spaniards.     Those  who  remained  were  exposed  to  dragonnadeSy 
and  wherever  they  assembled  in  numbers  were  ridden  down  by  the 
military.     Crowds  of  wandering  exiles  filled  the  roads,  along  the 
sides  of  which  gibbets  were  erected  in  terrorem. 
It  may  admit  of  a  question  whether  the  disturbances  would  have 

*  See  the  Edict  in  Gachard,  Corr,  ds  The  Prince  of  Orange  estimated    that 

PhUippe,  t.  i.  p.  550.  up  to  this  period  50,000  persons  had 

"  Letter  of   the    oonnsellop  Assonle-  been  put  to  death  in  the  Netheriands  in 

Tifle  to  Cardinal   Granvella,    Jan.  15th  confonnitj  with  the  edicts.    Groen  ran 

1566,  in  Corr.  de  FhUippetl.  t.  L  p.  392.  Prinsterer,  Archives,  4'c,  t.  ii.  p.  22. 
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revived  in  the  Netherlands  but  for  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of  AIte 
and  his  troops.  Margaret  had  succeeded  in  quelling  them ;  she 
was  tolerably  popular^  at  least  among  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
population;  and  she  naturally  felt  indignant  that  when  she  had 
done  the  work,  another  should  come  to  enjoy  the  profit  and  repu- 
tation. Philip  talked  of  going  in  person  into  Flanders ;  he  ev&i 
directed  Margaret  to  prepare  a  squadron  to  convey  him  to  Zea- 
land; and  when  he  sent  Alva  instead,  it  was  only,  as  he  said,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  himself.  But  though  fond  of  sedentary  toil, 
Philip  had  an  aversion  to  long  journeys,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  never  really  contemplated  undertaking  this.  It  was  Pope 
Pius  V.  who  had  advised  Philip,  when  he  was  still  hesitating, 
to  take  up  arms,  against  the  Flemings.  *'He  who  negociates 
without  arms,"  he  observed,  ^^must  submit  to  receive  laws; 
with  arms,  he  can  dictate  them."^  Alva  took  leave  of  his 
sovereign  in  April  1567,  and  proceeded  to  Carthagena,  where  a 
fleet  under  Andrew  Doria  was  awaiting  him  and  his  army.  His 
commission  of  Captain-General  was  here  delivered,  the  instructions 
contained  in  which  were  so  minute  that  he  complained  of  them  as 
betraying  a  want  of  confidence.  Charles  Y.  had  never  so  hampered 
him;  but  such  was  Philip's  character.  The  commission,  however, 
which  was  dated  March  Ist,  invested  Alva  with  the  civil  as  well 
as  military  command  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  therefore,  in 
fact,  a  virtual  dismissal  of  Margaret^  Landing  at  Savona,  Alva 
began  his  march  with  a  picked  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  10,000 
in  nimiber,  all  superbly  equipped;  and  he  was  also  accompanied 
by  many  noble  volunteers.  His  forces  maitched  in  three  divisions^ 
each  a  day  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  quarters  vacated  by  one 
division  were  occupied  on  the  following  night  by  another.  Philip, 
as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  obtained  permission  for 
his  army  to  pass  through  part  of  France,  and  he  had  caused  a  map 
to  be  made  of  the  proposed  route  through  Savoy.  Alva  led  the  van 
over  Mont  Cenis.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  march  he  took  with 
him  no  artillery ;  but  to  each  company  were  attached  men  who 
carried  huge  muskets  to  be  fired  from  rests,  such  as  had  hitherto 
been  used  only  for  the  defence  of  fortresses.  As  Alva's  route  lay 
near  Geneva, 'Pope  Pius  V,  exhorted  him  to  clean  out  that  nest  of 
devils  and  apostates'^,  and  the  Genevese  put  themselves  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence ;  but  Alva  did  not  attempt  the  enterprise,  declaring 
that  it  lay  not  within  his  conmiission.    Passing  through  Burgundy 

»  Ranke,  Fursten  and  Volker,  B.  iL  a      de  Pkaippe  Zt  t  ii  App.  No.  102. 
377.  *Leti,    Vita  di  FUippo  ZL  t  I  p- 

'^  The  document  is  in  Gachard,  Cort,      487. 
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and  Lorraine,  he  was  met  at  Thionville  by  Egmont  and  several  of 
the  Flemish  nobles.  At  Egmont's  approach,  Alva  exclaimed  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  '^Here  comes  a  great  heretic  I"  but  after- 
wards reafiBured  the  disconcerted  Count.  The  Spaniards  entered 
Brussels  August  22nd  amid  the  silence  of  the  people ;  and  at  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  an  altercation  took  place  between  Alva's 
guard  and  that  of  the  Regent.  His  reception  by  Margaret  was 
most  chilling, 

Alva  was  now  sixty  years  of  age,  and  with  his  increasing  years 
had  grown  only  more  stem  and  inflexible —  a  fitting  instrument  of 
PhiUp's  intolerance.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  substitute  Spaniards 
for  Walloons  in  the  garrisons  of  the  principal  towns,  who  were  in- 
dulged in  reckless  licence.     He  also  caused  new  fortresses  to  be 
constructed.    In  accordance  with  his  maxim,  that  the  surest  method 
of  suppressing  all  revolutions  is  to  get  rid  of  the  leaders,  he  de* 
termined  on  seizing  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.     Egmont,  as  we 
have  seen,  thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  the  more  wary 
Horn  was  induced  to  come  to  Brussels  by  jNTotestations  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  Alva  and  his  son  FtederidL  de  Toledo.     On  the 
9th  of  September  the  two  nobles  were  invited  to  a  banquet  at  the 
Orand-Prior^s ;  and  before  it  commenced  they  received  a  message 
from  Alva  that  he  wished  to  see  them  after  dinner  at  Jassy  House, 
his  residence,  in  order  to  consult  them  respecting  some  plans  for 
the  fortification  of  Antwerp.     During  the  repast,  the  Grand-Priof 
earnestly  whispered  to  Egmont  to  fly  the  country  on  his  swiftest 
horse ;  but  Noircarmes  and  others  dissuaded  him  from  a  flight  which 
would  have  the  appearance  of  guilt.    Accompanied  by  Horn,  he 
therefore  repaired  to  Jassy  House,  where  the  Council  was  assembled. 
When  it  broke  up,  Alva  strolled  with  Egmont  through  some  of  the 
adjoining  apartments,  till  at  length  they  entered  a  small  room 
filled  with  soldiers,  when  Davila,  captain  of  the  Duke's  guard, 
approached  Egmont,  demanded  his  sword,  and  told  him  that  he 
^as  a  prisoner.    The  Count,  as  he  yielded  his  sword  with  dignity, 
only  remarked,  in  allusion  to  G-ravelines  and  St.  Quentin,  that  it 
had  more  than  once  done  the  King  good  service.    Horn  was  en- 
trapped in  a  similar  manner  in  another  part  of  the  palace  by  Alva's 
son  Frederick.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Alva  had  employed 
much  the  same  artifice  in  order  to  seize  the  Landgrave  Philip  at 
Halle.    The  prisoners  were  carried  to  Ghent,  the  command  of 
which  place  had  been  given  to  Ulloa,  one  of  Alva's  most  trusty 
captains. 

The  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Horn  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
OTdered  by  Philip  IL,  who,  when  the  Begent  complained  of  it^ 
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denied  that  it  had  been  done  by  his  command*',  although,  by  foi- 
nishing  Alva  with  blank  warrants,  Philip  had  given  him  an  ateolute 
discretion.  In  the  letter  in  which  Alva  announced  what  he  had 
done,  he  also  counselled  the  Spanish  Court  to  arrest  Horn's  brother, 
Montigny,  who  was  still  at  Madrid.  The  seizure  of  Egmont  and 
Horn  occasioned  no  attempt  at  resistance  or  insurrection  ;  but  it 
was  the  signal  for  increased  emigration ;  which,  however,  a  few 
weeks  latere  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation. 

Alva  next  proceeded  to  organise  that  terrible  tribunal  which, 
instead  of  its  official  title  of  the  "  Council  of  Tumults,"  obtained 
from  the  people  the  name  of  the  "  Council  of  Blood."  It  consisted 
of  twelve  judges,  among  whom  were  Barlaimont  and  Noircarmes; 
but  the  soul  of  it  were  two  Spanish  lawyers,  Del  Rio  and  especialij 
Juan  de  Vargas,  a  man  of  infamous  character ;  and  to  these  men 
was  assigned  the  prosecution  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  This  court, 
though  established  by  Alva's  sole  and  verbal  appointment,  possessed 
a  power  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  the  Inquisition ;  it  sat  in  Alva's  own 
palace,  who  at  first  presided  over  it  in  person  ;  its  jurisdiction, 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  it,  was  supreme,  and  its  award  final* 
Its  proceedings  were  so  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  that  Bar- 
laimont, Noircarmes,  and  some  of  the  more  respectable  members 
soon  withdrew,  and  the  whole  business  fell  inte  the  hands  of  the 
two  Spaniards,  with  Blasere  andHessels,  two  Flemings,  who  equalled 
them  in  atrocity.  The  manner  of  its  proceedings  may  be  leamt 
from  a  single  anecdote.  On  one  occasion  it  was  found  that  a  man 
summoned  for  trial  had  been  executed  before  he  was  arraigned ;  and 
it  further  appeared  from  his  papers  that  he  was  entirely  innocent. 
**  Never  mind,"  cried  Vargas ;  "  so  much  the  better  for  him  when  he 
is  arraigned  in  the  next  world  ! "  ^^  Hessels  would  often  fall  asleep 
during  the  trials,  and  when  awakened  te  pronounce  judgment 
would  rub  his  eyes  and  exclaimy  Ad  putibvlum!  ad  patibulum ! 
(to  the  gallows !  te  the  gallows !)" 

The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  nobles  with  him  were  summoned 
by  the  Council  to  appear  at  Brussels  and  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  them  within  six  weeks,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  per- 
petual banishment ;  and  a  long  list  of  accusations  against  them  was 
proclaimed  by  the  public  crier  at  Brussels  and  Breda.  William 
answered  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  tribunal.    By  the  advice 

"  Dispaccio  di  Cavalli,  Sept.  16th,  ap.  ■*  Anb^ri,   M^m,  pour  sertnr  a  PHis- 

Ranke,  Popes,  vol  ii.  p.  61  (Mrs.  Austin  s  toire  de  Hollande,  p.  44.     This  Hessels 

translation).  was  afterwards  sommarilj  hanged  without 

•*  Brandt,  Hist  of  St/.,  ap.  Motley,  trial  by  RyhoTC,  when  that  demagogue 

Dutch  Rep.  YoL  ii.  p.  145.  had  possession  of  Ghent  (ld78). 
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of  Cardinal  Granvella,  who  was  now  employed  at  Home  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Philip,  William's  son.  Count  Biiren,  was  seized  at  Louvain, 
and  sent  to  Madrid,  where,  by  the  blandishments  of  the  Court,  he  was 
entirely  alienated  from  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  being  detained 
twenty-nine  years  in  Spain,  became  almost  a  Spaniard  in  his  habits 
and  disposition. 

The  plans  of  finance,  or  rather  the  schemes  for  extorting  money, 
devised  by  Alva  and  his  master,  were  on  a  par  with  their  adminis- 
tration of  justice.     The  great  instruments  were  confiscation  and 
terror.     Alva  wrote  to  Philip  he  would  have  every  man  feel  that 
his  house  might  fall  about  his  ears.     Margaret,  finding  that  she 
had  become  a  mere  cipher  in  the  presence  of  Alva,  obtained  the 
King's  permission  to  retire  from  the  government  before  the  end  of 
the  year;  and  Alva  was  now  made  Regent  and  Governor-General, 
with  all  the  powers  she  had  formerly  possessed.     Philip  would  not 
allow  his  sister  to  assemble  the  States-General  in  order  to  take  a 
formal  farewell;  and  she  therefore  took  her  leave  in  letters  addressed 
to  the  principal  cities.     She  retired  first  to  Parma  and  afterwards 
to  Naples.     Her  resignation  caused  general  regret,  and  several  of 
the  provinces  voted  her  large  donations. 

Margaret's  government,  though  far  from  spotless,  came  out  in 
strong  relief  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Alva.  After  her  de- 
parture began  a  complete  reign  of  terror.  On  the  16th  of  February 
1568,  a  sentence  of  the  Holy  Ofiice  condemned  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  to  death!  excepting  only  from  the  universal 
doom  a  few  persons  specially  named.  A  royal  proclamation,  dated 
ten  days  later,  confirmed  this  decree,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried 
into  immediate  execution,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or 
condition.^  Philip  had  now  compassed  the  wish  of  the  Soman 
tyrant,  that  all  his  subjects  had  but  one  neck !  Such  a  sentence, 
in  its  literal  sense,  was  of  course  only  an  atrocious  and  impotent 
absurdity;  yet  it  was  by  no  means  entirely  a  dead  letter.  On  Ash 
Wednesday  alone  500  citizens  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  all  of 
whom  received  sentence  of  death.  Alva,  in  a  letter  to  Philip, 
coolly  estimates  at  800  heads  the  executions  to  take  place  after 
Passion-week.**  The  higher  criminals  were  beheaded,  the  lower  ones 
hanged ;  obstinate  heretics  were  burnt;  Death  was  often  aggravated 
by  torture ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  disturbance,  the  tongue  of  each 
prisoner  was  fastened  with  an  iron  ring  and  seared  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  There  were  also  sentences  of  banishment  and  confiscation 
^y  wholesale;  in  one  alone  were  comprehended  thirty-five  citizens 

••  See  Motley,  Dutch  Rep,  vol  ii.  p.  168,  »»  Corr,  de  Philippe  11.  t  ii  p.  23. 

^d  the  anthorities  there  dted. 
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of  Amsterdam.  These  penalties,  as  we  have  said,  were  made  a 
temporary  source  of  reveinie,  but  by  drying  up  the  fountain-heBd; 
for  trade  decayed,  and  the  towns  became  depopulated ;  at  Ghent 
half  the  houses  were  abandoned.  The  people  in  the  interim,  vki 
could  not  escape  so  easily  as  those  in  the  border  provinces,  banding 
together  in  large  bodies,  took  refuge  in  the  forests^  where  tbej 
committed  all  sorts  of  excesses,  and  became  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  banditti :  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Oueux  Sauvages, 
or  Wild  Beggars. 

The  mild  and  enlightened  Emperor  Maximilian  H.  addressed 
to  Philip  II.  an  autograph  letter  (March  2nd  1568%  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  the  G-erman  electors,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Flemings,  interceding  also  for  Egmont  and  Horn;  and  he  evai 
reminded  the  Spanish  monarch  that  the  Netherlands  formed  pait 
of  the  G-erman  Empire,  and  were  entitled  to  be  protected  by  the 
humane  laws  of  the  Imperial  constitution.  Philip  relied  b? 
vaunting  his  regard  for  justice,  which  had  prevented  him  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  disturbances  in  a  single  day;  he  asserted 
that  all  the  world  would  at  last  approve  Ms  conduct^  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  act  differently,  though  he  should  risk  the  loss  of 
the  provinces,  and  though  the  sky  should  fall  upon  his  head !  ^ 
So  besotted  was  he  at  once  with  bigotry,  and  with  his  notions  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  I 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  making  every  exertion  to 
rake  an  army  to  repress,  if  possible,  these  tyrannies  by  force.    He 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  English  government,  the   German 
Princes,  the  French  Hugonots ;  he  raised  money  by  contributions 
from  the  Netherlands,  from  the  nobles  attach^  to  him,  and  by 
pawning  his  own  plate  and  jewels ;  and  by  the  end  of  April  he  had 
collected  a  considerable  force,  which  would  have  been  still  larger 
but  for  the  bigotry  of  the  zealous  German  Lutherans,  whose  divines 
openly  preached  tiiiat  the  Hugonots  and  Galvinists  of  France  and 
the  Netherlands  were  rebels  and  sacramentaries,  and  that  it  would 
be  doing  God  good  service  to  abolish  and  ruin  them.*^    Orange 
had  planned  a  campaign  to  consist  of  an  attack  in  three  divisions. 
A  French  adventurer  named  Cocqueville  was  to  lead  a  body  of 
Hugonots    into   Artois;    Count    Hoogstraaten,  accompanied  by 
other  nobles,  was  to  penetrate  into  Brabant ;  the  Prince's  brotheis, 
Louis  and  Adolphus,  were  to  attack  Groningen;   while  William 
himself,  fixing  his  head*quarters  with  a  reserve  force  near  CUves, 
was  to  join  any  division  Ihat  might  stand  in  need  of  support 

^  See  Gaehard,  Corr,  de  Philippe  U,         "  See  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Arch,  de 
t  ii.  p.  27.  la  Mauon  cP  Oran^e^NaasiMf  t.  iiL  p.  334. 
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When  on  the  point  of  thus  openly  taking  up  arms  against  his 

sovereign.  Orange,  in  reply  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which 

had  been  passed  upon  him,  published  in  the  summer  of  1568  a 

paper  or  manifesto,  which  he  called  his  "  justification,"**  The  chief 

purport  of  it  was  to  repudiate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  infamous 

Council  of  Blood;    and  it  concluded  with  an  eloquent  burst  of 

indignation  against  Philip,  who  had  forgotten  the  Prince's  services 

and  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  robbed  him  of  his  honour  and 

his  son,  both  dearer  to  him  than  life,  while  at  the  same  time  the 

Sling  had  degraded  himself  by  breaking  all  his  royal  oaths  and 

obligations.     William  also  announced  in  this  paper  his  change  of 

religion* 

Two  of  the  attacks  projected  by  Orange  completely  failed.  Hoog- 
straaten's  division  was  beaten  by  Davila  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
the  renmant  of  it  joined  .the  reserve  at  Cldves ;  Cocqueville's  force 
of  about  2500  men  was  cut  to  pieces  at  St  Valeri,  July  18th,  by 
Marshal  de  Coss^,  governor  of  Picardy,  scarce  300  men  escaping. 
Lfouis  of  Nassau  was  more  successful  in  Grroningen  against  Count 
D*  Aremberg  and  a  body  of  Spanish  veterans.  Louis  had  taken  .up  a 
strong  position  near  Winschoten.  His  rear  was  covered  by  the 
convent  of  Heyligerlee  and  a  thick  wood ;  in  front  the  ground  sloped 
down  to  an  extensive  morass;  his  left  was  protected  by  a  hill, 
and  on  his  right  he  had  planted  his  cavalry,  under  his  brother 
Adolphus.  D'Aremberg  was  loth  to  attack  so  strong  a  position,  till, 
nettled  by  the  taunts  of  the  Spaniards,  who  accused  him  of  treachery, 
he  gave  the  order  to  advance.  The  Spaniards  had  soon  occasion 
to  repent  their  rashness*  They  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the 
moiass,  fatigued  and  in  disorder,  when  Louis'  cavalry  charged  them 
in  flank  and  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  D'Aremberg  himself 
fell  and  1600  of  Ids  men ;  besides  which  the  royalists  lost  nine  guns, 
their  military  stores,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  On  the 
other  side.  Count  Adolphus  was  slain.  Such  was  the  Battle  of 
Hbtliobrlbe,  fought  May  23rd  1568.  Count  Meyer,  however, 
succeeded  on  the  following  day  in  throwing  himself  into  the  town 
of  Groningen  and  saving  that  place.*^ 

The  victory  of  Heyligerlee  proved  the  death-warrant  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn.  Although  those  noblemen  had  been  imprisoned 
nearly  nine  months,  their  trial  was  not  yet  finished,  and  Alva  now 
determined  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  In  his  correspondence  with 
PhiUp,  Alva  observed  that  this  disaster  to  the  royal  arms  had 
thrown  the  people  into  a  ferment ;  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  show 

**  Motlej,  DtUeh  Rep.  toL  iL  p.  180  sq. 

*  Alta'fl  cozrespondenee  respecting  this  inyaaion  i^  in  Gachard,  t  iiL 
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that  he  did  not  fear  them,  and  to  crush  all  hope  that  the  priaonoB 
could  be  liberated  by  a  fresh  insurrection ;  and  he  adverted  to  the 
error  of  Charles  V.,  who,  by  retaining  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  in  custody  instead  of  putting  them  to  death, 
gave  occasion  to  a  new  conspiracy,  by  which  he  was  ignominiously 
driven  from  Germany,  and  almost  deprived  of  the  Imperial  crown.** 
As  a  prelude  to  the  proceedings  against  Egmont  and  Horn,  nineteen 
members  of  the  Union,  chiefly  men  of  rank,  and  including  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
executed,  June  1st,  in  the  great  square  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
at  Brussels.     The  Catholics  were  beheaded,  the  Protestants  burnt. 
Other  executions  followed  during  the  next  two  days. 

Egmont  and  Horn,  who  had  been  treated  with  great  rigour  in  their 
dungeon  at  Ghent,  and  hardly  allowed  the  necessaries  of  life,  were 
now  told  that  the  time  allowed  for  their  defence  had  expired,  and  that 
no  further  evidence  could  be  heard.     Both  prisoners  being  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  had  claimed  to  be  tried  by  the  statutes  oif  the 
order ;  while  Egmont,  as  a  Brabanter,  further  appealed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Joyeuae  Entrie,  and  Horn,  as  a  count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  demanded  to  be  judged  by  his  peers,  the  electors  and 
princes  of  Germany.   But  precedents  and  constitutional  forms  were 
of  no  account  in  the  eyeseither  of  Alva  or  of  his  master.  Alva  declared 
that  he  represented  Philip  not  as  head  of  the  order  but  as  sovereign 
of  the  land,  and  refused  to  receive  any  more  petitions  on  the  subject ; 
while  the  King  of  Spain  violated  without  scruple  the  oath  which  he 
had  sworn  to  the  Joyeuse  Entrie.    The  wives  of  both  prisoners 
made  great  exertions  in  their  favour,  but  in  vain,  although  Egmont's 
consort  was  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.     Egmont's  indictment 
consisted  of  ninety-nine  articles,  of  which  the  principal  were,  plot- 
ting to  expel  the  King  of  Spain  from  the  Netherlands ;  conspiring 
against  the  life  and  charact^  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  demanding  the 
removal  of  that  minister  and  inventing  the  foolscap  livery ;  requir- 
ing that  the  three  Councils  should  be  reduced  to  one ;  demand- 
ing the  assembly  of  the  States-General ;  declaring  that  the  edicts 
were  too  rigorous,  and  that  he  would  not  assist  in  burning  40,000  or 
50,000  men ;  making  arrangements  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
others  for  the  levying  of  troops;  permitting  at  his  table  the  cry  of 
Vivent  lea  Oueux!  and  many  other  charges  of  a  similar  description-*' 
The  accusati9ns  against  Count  Horn  were  of  much  the  same  kind. 
Casembrot,  Lord  of  Beckerzel,  Egmont's  secretary,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  signing  the  "  Compromise,"  was  tortured 
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in  the  most  barbarous  manner  to  make  him  accuse  his  siaster ;  and 
when  nothing  to  justify  the  Count's  condemnation  could  be  extorted 
from  the  secretary,  Alva  directed  that  he  should  be  torn  asunder 
by  horses. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  Council  of  Troubles  pronounced  Egmont 

and  Horn  guilty,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  death  by  that  illegal 

and  arbitrary  tribunal.     On  the  same  day  a  body  of  3000  soldiers 

was  despatched  to  Ghent  to  escort  the  prisoners  to  Brussels,  which 

city  they  entered  on  the  4th,  and  were  conducted  to  the  Brodhuys 

in  the  market-place.     Alya  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  told 

him  to  prepare  the  two  noblemen  for  the  fate  they  were  to  suflFer 

on  the  following  day ;  and  when  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  personal 

friend  of  Egmont's,  fell  at  Alva's  feet  and  implored  him  to  grant  a 

somewhat  longer  time  for  preparation,  the  Duke  sternly  rebuked 

him,  telling  Mm  that  he  had  not  been  summoned  to  obstruct  the 

course  of  justice,  but  to  discharge  towards  the  prisoners  the  duties 

of  his.holy  office. 

At  the  news  of  his  unexpected  fate  Egmont  was  at  first  struck 
with  astonishment  and  dismay ;  but  soon  recovering  himself,  pre- 
pared, with  the  assistance  of  the  good  Bishop,  to  meet  his  death 
with  calmness  and  resignation.     He  then  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  and  another  ^^  to  Philip  in  which  he  protested  that  he  had 
done  nothing  against  the  King,  and  besought  him  to  have  pity  on 
his  wife  and  children.     He  was  beheaded  in  the  great  square  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  and  met  his  death  with  constancy. 
Horn's  execution  followed  on  the  same  scaffold  about  noon.     He 
also  died  with  fortitude,  though  he  displayed  more  violence  and 
indignation  than  Egmont  at  his  unmerited  fate.     He  was  outshone 
by  Egmont,  who,  though  far  from  being  a  great  man,  was  a  showy 
personage,  brave,  sparkling,  popular,   but  weak  and  vacillating. 
Horn,  who  was  of  more  quiet,  retiring  manners,  passed-  for  morose ; 
yet  he  also  was  but  a  commonplace  character,  and  has  been  rendered 
conspicuous  only  by  his  tragic  fate. 

More  than  two  years  after,  Horn's  brother,  the  Baron  Montigny, 
who,  though  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  had  been  tried  and  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Blood  at  Brussels,  was  privily  executed  by  order  of 
Philip  II.  in  the  fortress  of  Simancas.  He  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bergen  had  been  despatched  in  1566  to  Madrid  —  rather  against 
their  will,  as  both  had  shown  an  inclination  to  the  popular  cause 
—  to  lay  before  Philip  the  critical  state  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
demand  an  alteration  of  policy.    They  never  returned.    Bergen 

«  Strada,  L  L  p.  235. 
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appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  hastened  on  by  fear  and 
anxiety :  Montigny  was  executed  by  the  garoUe,  Oct,  16th  1570. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  also  had  died  from  natural  causes;  but 
the  true  story  has  at  length  come  out  from  Philip^s  own  letten 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Simancas.^' 

Since  his  victory  at  Heyligerlee,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  bad 
been  forced  to  remain  inactivey  for  want  of  funds  to  pay  his  troops; 
and  Alva,  after  the  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  resolved  to 
march  against  him  in  person.  Louis  having  thus  opposed  to  bim 
the  most  consummate  general  of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  15^000 
veterans,  while  his  own  army,  though  superior  in  number,  wa? 
composed  of  raw  recruits,  deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate  Ghroningen 
and  East  Friesland ;  and  he  took  up  a  fortified  position  at  Jemgnm 
between  Emden  and  Leer.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  select 
a  worse  position.  He  had  shut  himself  up,  as  in  a  cul-de-saCy  in  i 
small  peninsula,  formed  by  the  river  Ems  and  the  Gulf  of  Dollart, 
so  that  in  case  of  a  reverse  retreat  was  impossible.  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  Alva  on  the  20th  and  21st  July;  his  whole  army  was 
dispersed  or  killed,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  by  strip- 
ping and  swimming  across  the  Ems.  His  men  had  basely  fled, 
before  the  action  began,  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  fij^e  with  bis 
own  hand  the  guns  which  defended  the  road  leading  to  the  position. 
After  this  victory,  Alva  marched  against  Orange,  who  had  at  length 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt  with  so  con- 
siderable a  German  force  that  Alva  did  not  venture  to  attack  him ; 
but  knowing  that  he  had  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  his  troops, 
resolved  to  wear  him  out  by  delay.  The  plan  succeeded:  the 
Prince's  army  could  not  be  kept  together,  and  he  and  his  brother 
Louis  retired  into  Germany,  whence  they  afterwards  proceeded, 
with  about  1200  horse,  to  assist  the  Hugonots  in  France.  They 
were  present  at  the  battles  of  La  Gharit^,  Boche  la  Ville,  and 
Poitiers;  but  William  returned  to  Nassau  in  September  1569, 
leaving  his  brother  Louis  in  France. 

The  campaign  being  thus  concluded,  Alva  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Brussels ;  and  he  soon  after  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his 
vanity  and  arrogance  by  causing  a  bronze  statue  of  himself  to  be 
erected  at  Antwerp,  which  represented  him  trampling  upon  a 
monster  bearing  emblems  typifying  the  Petition,  the  Compromise, 
and  the  ensuing  insurrection.  An  inscription  on  the  pedestal  con- 
tained a  long  encomium  on  the  Duke,  who  was  described  as  having 
extinguished  heresy  and  rebellion,  and  restored  the  Netherlands  to 

^SeeGaehaid,  Cbrr.  (2«  PAd^  ZZ:  t.  iL  p.  158  a^. 
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peace  and  juBtioe.    Alva  also  caused  several  medals  to  be  struck, 
equally  offensive  by  their  vanity  and  presumption. 

The  next  year  or  two  was  passed  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
although  Alva  still  continued  his  cruelties  and  oppressions.  Hav- 
ing dried  up  by  his  impolitic  government  the  usual  sources  of 
revenue,  he  naturally  found  himself  in  great  want  of  money, 
and  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  an  assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies;  but  he  experienced  nothing 
but  unwillingness  and  opposition.  His  extortionate  system  of 
taxation,  as  it  reached  everybody,  procured  for  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment more  universal  hatred  even  than  the  religious  persecutions, 
and  alienated  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  Regardless  of  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two  countries,  Alva  endeavoured 
to  apply  the  Spanish  system  of  finance  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
in  March  1669  issued  decrees  for  a  tax  of  the  one  hundredth 
penny,  or  one  per  cent^  on  all  property  real  and  personal;  of  the 
twentieth  penny,  or  five  per  cent.,  on  every  transfer  of  real  estate ; 
and  of  the  tenth  penny,  or  ten  per  cent^,  on  every  article  sold. 
This  last  tax,  which  was  similar  to  that  called  the  Alcavala  in 
Spain,  naturally  occasioned  the  utmost  anger  and  consternation  in 
a  commercial  country  like  the  Netherlands.  It  seems  to  have 
been  Alva's  ill  suoeess  as  a  financier  that  first  led  Philip  to  With- 
draw from  him  his  confidence;  and  the  increasing  disorders  in  the 
Netherlands  at  length  determined  tibe  Spanish  King  to  supersede 
him. 

In  the  civil  disofganisation  produced  by  bad  government  had 
risen  up,  besides  the  0v£ux  Sauvages  already  mentioned,  a  host  of 
formidable  pirates  called  Oueux  de  la  Mer,  oi  Beggars  of  the  Sea 
These  rovers,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  granted  letters  of 
marque,  were  accustomed,  without  any  very  scrupulous  regard  to 
international  law,  to  seize  all  the  prizes  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  which  they  sold  in  English  ports.  These  practices  had  oc- 
casioned disputes  between  the  Spanish  government  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  between  which  there  already 
existed  a  bad  feeling,  occasioned  by  Elizabeth  having  temporarily 
laid  an  embargo  on  some  vessels  having  money  on  board  for  the 
Flemish  government;  an  act  which  Alva  had  retaliated  (January 
1569)  by  not  only  seizing  all  English  property  in  the  Netherlands, 
bat  also  by  arresting  every  Englishman  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
Alva,  however,  advised  Philip  not  openly  to  resent  the  injuries  of 
Elizabeth  till  he  had  subdued  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  Spain  and  England  were  at  peace  or  war.    Elizabeth 
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assifited  the  patriots  in  the  Netherlands  with  money,  while  Philip 
fomented  sedition  and  conspiracy  in  England.     The  aggressions  if 
the  water  OueuXj  however^  became  at  length  so  daring,  and  tbe 
remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  government  so  loud^  that,  in  March 
1572,  Elizabeth  found  herself  obliged  to  issue  an  order  forbidding 
her  subjects  to  supply  the  Dutch  pirates  with  provisions.    Thii 
event  may  be  said  incidentally  to  have  occasioned  the  foundation 
of  the  Dutch  Bepublic     De  la  Marck,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  tbe 
water  Oueux^  finding  himself  obliged  to  leave  England,  sailed  with 
twenty-four  vessels  to  Voome,  the  northernmost  island  of  Zealand, 
and  succeeded  in  seizing  Briel,  its  capital,  which,  with  its  fortified 
harbour,  now  became  the  stronghold  of  these  pirates.     Hence  the 
revolt  gradually  spread  to  other  towns  and  provinces.     The  isle  of 
Walcheren,  and   then   Enkhuizen,   the  key  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
threw  o£f  the  Spanish  yoke;  and  their  example  was  ^oon  followed 
by  Oudewater,  Dort,  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Gorcum,  Gouda,  Meden- 
blik,  Alkmaar,  and  other  places,  as  well   as   by  many  towns  in 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  and  Overyssel.     The  Prince  of  Orange  sum- 
moned  deputies  from  the  nobles  and  twelve  principal  cities  of 
Holland  to   meet  at  Dort,   July  15th   1572.     Amsterdam  and 
Botterdam,  being  still  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  could  not 
comply  with  this  requisition,  but  deputies  from  eight  of  the  cities 
appeared,  and  the  States  thus  constituted  declared  that  they  re- 
cognised William    as    Philip's    lawful    Stadholder  in    Holland, 
Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  and  that  they  would  use  their 
influence  with  the  other  provii^ces  to  procure  his  appointment  as 
Protector  of  all  the  Netherlands  during  the  King's  absence.    The 
revolt  was  assisted  by  the  talei^ts  of  Ste.  Aldegonde,  whose  ode  of 
Wilhdmua  van  Naaaouwey  the  Dutch  Marseillaise,  has  remained  the 
national  air.     At  the  same  time  he  published  his  Byenkorf  (Bee- 
hive), a  satire  on  the  Bomish  Church,  in  the  manner  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten. 

In  these  alarming  circumstances,  Philip  thought  it  prudent  to  try 
a  change  of  policy.  The  bow,  drawn  too  tightly,  had  snapped  in 
his  hands,  and  he  was  therefore  disposed  for  a  while  to  relax  his 
coercive  policy.  He  was  further  embarrassed  at  this  period  by  an 
empty  exchequer  and  by  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  Court, 
which,  as  we  have  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  seemed  heartily 
to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Flemish  Calvinists.  The  mere 
sojourn  of  Coligni  at  Paris,  and  the  expectations  which  resulted 
from  it,  gave  an  immense  moral  force  to  the  patriot  party  in 
Belgium.  Louis  of  Nassau,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  French 
Hugonots  headed  by  La  None,  had  succeeded  in  seizing  Valen- 
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ciennea  and  Mons  (May  1572) ;  a  diversion  which  had  disabled  Alva 
from  immediately  attending  to  the  revolt  in  Holland.     While  Alva 
was  employed  in  besieging  Louis  in  Mons,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
appeared  on  the  Mouse  with  an  army  levied  in  Germany,  captured 
Euremonde  and  Louvain,  obtained  possession  of  Mechlin  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Lord  of  Dorp,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Slons  by  Dendermonde  and  Oudenarde,  which  he  took.     Aban- 
doned by  his  master,  oppressed  by  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him,  Alva  had  completely  lost  his  head  and  taken  to  consulting 
the  necromancers.**    The  capture  of  John  Hengest,  Lord  of  Genlis, 
and  a  body  of  Hugonots  with  whom  he  was  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Mons  (July  19th),  who,  as  we  have  already  related,  were  be- 
trayed by  the  French  Court,  somewhat  improved  the  prospects  of 
Alva. 

It  was  September  ere  Orange  arrived  before  Mons,  and  his  hopes 
of  assistance  from  France  had  now  been  completely  frustrated  by 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Court.     While  he  lay  encamped  at  Hermigny, 
near  Mons,  William  was  nearly  seized  in  his  tent  on  the  night  of 
September  11th  by  a  camisade  of  the  Spaniards.     His  guards  had 
fallen  asleep  ;  but  he  was  alarmed  by  a  little  spaniel  which  always 
passed  the  night  on  his  bed.     He  had  barely  time  to  escape.     His 
master  of  the  horse,  his  two  secretaries,  and  some  of  his  servants 
were  cut  down,  his  tents  burnt,  and  600  of  his  men  killed,  while 
the  Spaniards  suffered  a  loss  of  only  sixty.     As  William  was  ill 
provided  with  funds  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  who  had  already 
begun  to  murmur,  his  only  resource  was  an  immediate  action,  which, 
however,  Alva  carefully  avoided;  and  the  Prince  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retreat**  by  Nivelles,  Mechlin,  and  Orsoy.  On  crossing 
the  Bhine  he  disbanded  his  troops,  who  had  shown  symptoms  of 
open  mutiny.      After  his  departure,  his  brother  Louis  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation  from  Alva  (September  20th),  who  had 
begun  to  despair  of  reducing  Mons,  and  agreed  that  all  the  soldiers 
and  volunteers  who  had  borne  arms  during  the  siege  should  be 
dismissed  with  the  honours  of  war.     La  Noue   and  his  band   of 
Hugonots  retired  into  France.     La  Noue  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  Charles  IX,  and  afterwards  employed  by  him  in  nego- 

**  "  Le  due  d'Albe  est  d^esp^z^.     On  ^  He  waa  followed  bj  an  assassin,  one 

a  mand^  son  flls.     Son  secretaire  n'ose  Heist,  a  German,  hired  by  the  Duke  of 

p&s  rester  seal  avec  Ini ;  a  chaque  nou-  Alva,   who,   howeyer,   found   no    oppor- 

Telle  on  dirait  qu'il  va  rendre  I'Aine.     Ce  tunity  to  take  his  life.    Letter  of  Mon- 

quL  me  d^plait,   c'est  qu'U   ^oute  les  doucet  to  Charles  IX.,  ap.  Motley,  Dutch 

derins,  la  n^cromancie." — Letter  of  Mo-  Bep.  vol.  iL  p.  399. 
lillon,  ap.  Michelet^  Gwrrea  de  Bel,  p.  408.  ^ 
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elating  with  the  Hugonots  in  La  Rochelle ;  but  the  soldien  vl» 
came  with  him  appear  to  have  been  put  to  death.^^  With  a  horriUe 
perfidy^  Charles  IX.,  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  had  Id- 
structed  Mondoucet,  his  envoy  in  the  Netherlands,  to  urge  upon  AIn 
the  necessity  of  putting  to  the  sword,  as  rebels  to  the  crown  of  France, 
all  the  French  prisoners  whom  he  had  made,  or  might  capture  in 
Mens,  although  they  had  been  despatched  into  the  Netherlands  with 
Charles's  sanction.  '^  If  he  tells  you,"  said  Charles,  **  that  this  is  tadtlj 
requiring  him  to  put  to  death  all  the  French  prisoners  now  in  hand 
(Crenlis  and  his  companions),  as  well  as  to  cut  to  pieces  every  man 
in  Mons,  you  will  say  to  him  that  this  is  exactly  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  to  Christianity  if 
he  does  otherwiBe."  ^^  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  instructed  Mondoucet 
to  maintain  the  closest  but  most  secret  intelligence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  taking  care  that  Alva  should  know  nothing  of  it.  To  the 
slaughter  of  the  French  Philip  of  course  cordially  agreed,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Alva  added  this  postscript  with  his  own  hand :  *'  I  desire  th^t 
if  you  have  not  already  rid  the  world  of  them,  you  will  do  it  im- 
mediately, and  inform  me  thereof,  for  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  deferred."  *^  Genlis  and  his  companions  accordingly  fell  victims; 
though  Alva,  finding  Mons  a  tougher  morsel  than  he  had  thought, 
was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  garrison.  The  commonly  received 
opinion  that  Alva  faithfully  observed  the  capitulation,  seems  to  be 
erroneous.^^  Many  of  the  volunteers  who  had  lingered  b^ind  were 
put  to  death ;  a  Commission  of  Tumults,  like  that  at  Brussels,  was 
erected  by  Noircarmes,  and  for  nearly  a  year  executions  went  on 
by  beheading,  hanging,  or  burning  alive.  The  fall  of  Mons  involved 
that  of  the  other  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  temporary  revolution  of  the  southern  provinces.  Alva  deter- 
mined to  make  an  example  of  Mechlin,  where  neither  man^  woman, 
nor  child  was  spared. 

Orange  ultimately  retired  into  Holland,  where  the  revolt  had 
been  completely  successful.  We  have  already  adverted  to  some 
symptoms  of  a  milder  policy  on  the  part  of  Philip.  He  contem- 
plated superseding  Alva  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  which  noble- 
man had  been  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the  B^gars  of  the 
Sea  on  the  coasts  of  Flanders.  But  the  Duke's  fleet,  consistiiig  of 
fifty  large  ships,  was  useless  in  those  shallow  waters ;  the  rebels,  who 

«  "  To  gratify  the  King  of  Spain,  those  ap.  Motley,  JhUeh  Rep.  voL  iL  p.  396. 

800  that  came  from  Mons  were  put  to  the  *•  Letter  of  PhiHp,  18th  Sept  1672, 

Bword." — ^Wal8ingham,0et8th,inDigge8,  published  by  M.   Oachard  in  Pariicu- 

p.  269.  laHtSs  inMiiea  tur  la  SaifO-BartlUUnth 

*^  Letter  to  Mondoucet,  discoyered  by  Ilnd.p.  391. 

Emile  Ghichet  in  the  libraiy  at  Kheims,  ^  Aid,  403. 
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had  three  timee  the  number  of  small  vessels,  completely  worsted  him, 
and  he  was  glad  to  save  a  remnant  of  his  fleet  in  Slays.  He  saw  how 
difficxilt  under  present  circumstances  would  be  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  he  declined  to  relieve  Alva  from  the  responsi- 
bilities which  he  had  himself  created,  though  he  assisted  that  com- 
mander with  his  presence  at  Mons.  During  William's  absence,  the 
revolt  in  Holland  had  been  conducted  by  his  deputy  Stadholder, 
Sonoy;  while  in  Gelderland,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  it  was 
organised  by  Count  von  Bay,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the 
Prince's.  When  Orange  appeared  in  Holland  he  was  formally  re- 
cognised as  Stadholder,  and  a  council  of  state  was  assigned  him  te 
conduct  the  government.  He  soon  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  Gertruydenberg. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Mons,  Alva  returned  to  Brussels  and  left 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  son,  Frederick  de  Toledo.     Zutphen 
and  Naarden  successively  yielded  to  Frederick's  arms,  and  became 
the  scenes  of  the  most  detestable  violence.    Alva  ordered  his  son 
not  to  leave  a  single  man  alive  in  Zutphen,  and  to  bum  down  all 
the  houses, —  commands  which  were  almost  literally  obeyed.    The 
treatment  of  Naarden  was  still  more  revolting.     The  town  had  ca- 
pitulated, and  Don  Julian  Bomero,  an  officer  of  Don  Frederick's, 
had  pledged  his  word  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  respected.     Bomero  then  entered  the  town  with  some 
500  musketeers,  for  whom  the  citizens  provided  a  sumptuous  feast; 
and  he  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the  Crast  Huis 
church,  then  used  as  a  town  hall.    More  than  500  of  them  had 
entered  the  church  when  a  priest  suddenly  rushing  in,  bade  them 
prepare  for  death.     Scarcely  had  the  axmoimcement  been  made 
when  a  band  of  Spanish  soldiers  entered,  and,  after  discharging  a 
YoUey  into  the  defenceless  crowd,  attacked  them  sword  in  hand. 
The  church  was  then  fired,  and  the  dead  and  dying  consumed 
together.    But  these  cruelties  only  steeled  the  Hollanders  to  a  more 
obstinate  resistance ;  nor  must  it  be  concealed  that  in  these  phte" 
quam  civUia  bella,  where  civil  hatred  was  still  further  embittered 
by  sectarian  malignancy,  the  Duteh  sometimes  displayed  as  much 
gavageness  as  their  adversaries.     Thus,  during  the  struggle  in  Zea- 
land, a  surgeon  at  Veer  cut  out  the  heart  of  a  Spanish  prisoner, 
and,  fixing  it  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  invited  his  fellow-townsmen 
to  fix  their  teeth  in  it,  — an  invitation  with  which  many  complied.^ 

• 

^  Motlej,  Ilnd.  toL  ii.  p.  866.  This  nobleman  named  tJitenhore^  who  had  as- 
barbarous  act  is  perhaps  more  than  paral-  sisted  in  the  capture,  to  be  roasted  alive 
Ided  by  one  of  Alva's ;  who,  two  or  three  at  a  slow  fire.  —  Brandt,  Hist  of  Bef.  B. 
yean  after  the  eaptore  oi  Bziel,  canaed  a  z.  (toL  l  p.  806,  ed.  1720). 
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The  war  was  continued  during  the  winter  (1572—73).     In 
December  the  Spaniards  marched  to  attack  a  fleet  frozen  up  near 
Amsterdam.     It  was  defended  by  a  body  of  Dutch  musketeers  on 
skates,  who,  by  the  superior  skill  of  their  evolutions,  dro?e  the 
enemy  back  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them.     In  consequence  of 
this  extraordinary  combat,  Alva  ordered  7000  pairs  of  skates,  and 
directed  his  soldiers  to  be  instructed  in  their  use.     Siege  was  then 
laid  to  Haarlem,  which  town,  warned  by  the   fate  of  Zutphen 
and  Naarden,  made  a  defence  that  astonished  all  Europe.    A 
corps  of  300  respectable  women,  armed  with  musket,  sword,  and 
dagger,  and  led  by  Kenan  Hasselaer,  a  widow  lady  of  distin- 
guished family,  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  enrolled  themselves 
among  its  defenders,  and  partook  in  some  of  the  mos|;  fiercely 
contested  actions.     Battles  took  place  upon  Haarlem  lake,  on  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  more  than  100  sail  of  various  kinds: 
till  at  length  Bossu,  whose  vessels  were  larger,  though  less  numerous, 
entirely  defeated  the  Hollanders,  and  swept  the  lake  in  triumph 
(May  28th  1573J.  The  siege  had  lasted  seven  months,  and  Frederick 
de  Toledo,  who  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army  by  hunger,  cold,  and^ 
pestilence,  was  inclined  to  abandon  the  enterprise;  but  he  wa«  kept 
to  it  by  the  threats  of  his  father,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  Haarlem 
surrendered.    Don  Frederick  had  written  a  letter  solemnly  assuring 
the  besieged  that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  except  on  those 
who  deserved  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  themselves ;  yet  be 
was  in  possession  of  strict  orders  from  his  father  to  put  to  death  the 
whole  garrison,  except  the  Grermans,  and  also  to  execute  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants.     Between  2000  and  3000  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  300  were  drowned  in  the  lake  tied  by  twos  back  to  back. 

The  resistance  of  Haarlem  and  other  places  determined  Alva  to 
try  what  might  be  done  by  an  aflFectation  of  clemency ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  July  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  Philip  was  com- 
pared to  a  hen  gathering  its  chickens  under  the  parental  wing. 
But  in  the  same  breath  his  subjects  were  admonished  not  to  excite 
his  rage,  cruelty,  and  fury ;  and  they  were  threatened  that  if  his 
gracious  offers  of  mercy  were  neglected,  his  Majesty  would  strip 
bare  and  utterly  depopulate  the  land,  and  cause  it  to  be  again 
inhabited  by  strangers.*^  So  ludicrous  a  specimen  of  paternal  love 
was  not  calculated  to  excite  much  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Hollanders ;  and  Alkmaar,  the  next  town  to  which  Don  Frederick 
laid  siege,  though  defended  only  iJy  800  soldiers  and  1300  citizens 
against  16,000  veterans,  also  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 

"  Motley,  Dutch  Bep,  vol  iL  p.  460. 
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tremity.  Enraged  at  this  contempt  of  what  he  called  his  clemency 
at  Haarlem,  Alva  resolved  to  make  Alkmaar  an  example  of  hiis 
cruelty,  and  he  wrote  to  Philip  that  every  one  in  it  should  be  put 
to  the  sword.^^    But  the  inhabitants  made  an  heroic  defence  and 

* 

repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many  a  bloody  assault ;  till  at  length  the 
superstitious  Spaniards,  believing  that  the  place  was  defended  by  the 
devil,  whom  they  thought  that  the  Protestants  worshipped,  refused 
to  mount  to  the  attack,  suffering  themselves  rather  to  be  run 
through  the  body  by  their  officers;  and  Don  Frederick,  finding  from 
an  intercepted  letter  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  contemplated 
cutting  the  dykes  and  flooding  the  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
place  from  being  surrendered,  raised  the  siege  (October  8th)  after 
it  had  lasted  seven  weeks. 

About  this  time,  William  published  an  ''  Epistle  in  the  form  of 
supplication  to  his  Eoyal  Majesty  of  Spain,  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand,"  which  produced  a 
profound  impression.  It  demanded  that  the  privileges  of  the 
coimtry  should  be  restored,  and  insisted  on  the  recall  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  whose  atrocities  were  vigorously  described  and  condemned. 
Orange,  as  Stadholder,  was  now  acting  as  the  King's  representative 
in  Holland,  and  gave  all  his  orders  in  Philip's  name.  He  had 
recently  turned  Calvinist,  and  in  October  publicly  joined  the  church 
at  Dort  It  was  reserved  for  the  two  greatest  princes  of  the  age  to 
alleviate  by  their  apostasy,  which  however  approached  more  nearly 
than  the  orthodoxy  of  their  adversaries  the  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tianity, the  evils  inflicted  on  society  by  a  consistent  but  bloody- 
minded  and  intolerant  bigotry. 

The  siege  of  Alkmaar  was  one  of  the  last  acts  imder  Alva's 
auspices  in  the  Netherlands,  and  formed  a  fitting  termination  to  his 
career.  He  had  himself  solicited  to  be  recalled,  and  in  December 
1573  he  was  superseded  by  Don  Louis  de  Bequesens,  Grand 
Commander  of  St.  Jago.  In  fact,  PhiUp  had  found  this  war  of 
extermination  too  expensive  for  his  exhausted  treasury.  Alva 
boasted  on  his  journey  back  that  he  had  caused  18,600  Nether- 
landers  to  be  executed.  He  was  well  received  by  Philip,  but  soon 
after  his  return  was  imprisoned  along  with  his  son,  Don  Frederick; 
the  latter  for  having  seduced  a  maid  of  honour,  his  father  for 
recommending  him  not  to  marry  his  victim.**  Alva  was  however 
subsequently  released  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  as 
mil  be  related  in  another  chapter. 
Bequesens,  the  new  governor,  had  been  vice-admiral  to  Don  John 

"  Cwrr.  de  FkUippe  ZZ;  t  ii.  p.  402.      ."  See  the  ApologU  of  the  Prince  of  Onuge. 
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of  Austria,  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  a&d 
had  subsequently  governed  the  Milanese  with  reputation.     He  was 
mild  and  just,  and  more  liberal  than  the  generality  of  Spaniarda, 
though  inferior  to  Alva  in  military  talent**     He  attempted  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands  to  bring  about  a 
peace  through  the  mediation  of  St.  Aldegonde,  but  Orange  was  too 
suspicious  to  enter  into  it.     Eequesens  put  down  robbery  and 
murder ;  but  he  was  neither  able  to  abrogate  the  Council  of  Blood 
nor  to  alleviate  the  oppressive  taxes.     Philip  had  selected  him  as 
governor  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  pledge  of  the  more  conciliatory 
policy  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  adopt ;  yet  Requesens' 
hands  were  tied  up  with  such  injunctions  as  rendered  all  condlia- 
tion  hopeless ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  bring  forward  no  measures 
which  had  not  for  their  basis  the  maintenance  of  the  King's  abso- 
lute authority  and  the  prohibition  of  all  worship  except  the  Eoman 

Catholic." 

The  Gumx  of  the  sea  were  at  this  time  most  troublesome  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  their  small  vessels  enabled  them  to  penetrate  up  the 
rivers  and  canals.  A  naval  action  had  been  fought  (October  11th 
1573)  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  between  Count  Bossu,  who  had  collected 
a  considerable  fleet  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  patriot  Admiral  Dirkzoon, 
in  which  Bossu  was  completely  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  Eequesens  was  to  send  a  fleet  under  Sancho 
Davila,  Julian  Romero,  and  Admiral  Glimes  to  the  relief  of  Mid- 
delburg,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  patriots  apvrards  of 
eighteen  months  and  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Orange  visited  the  Zealand  fleet  under  the  command  of  Louis 
Boissot  (January  20th  1574),  and  an  action  ensued  a  few  days 
after,  in  which  iiie  Spaniards  were  completely  beaten.  Eequesens 
himself  beheld  the  action  from  the  lofty  dyke  of  Scbakerloo,  where 
he  stood  all  day  in  a  drenching  rain ;  and  Bomero,  who  had  escaped 
by  jumping  out  of  a  porthole,  swam  ashore  and  landed  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  Grand-Commander.  The  Hollanders  and  ZeaJanders 
were  now  masters  of  the  coast,  but  the  Spaniards  still  held  their 
ground  in  the  interior  of  Holland.  After  raising  the  siege  of 
Alkmaar,  they  had  invested  Leyden  and  cut  oflf  all  conamunication 
between  the  Dutch  cities. 

The  eflforts  of  the  patriots  were  less  fortunate  on  land,  where  they 
were  no  match  for  the  Spanish  generals  and  their  veteran  troops. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  Louis  of  Nassau  should  march  out  of 

•*  "  Lanritor  et  comis  plusqiiam  His-      tins,  Ann.  p.  60  (ed.  1658). 
pania  floUtam;    peritia   Albano    impar,  f»  J>*ter  of  PhiHp,  March  80th  157f,  in 

hand  egens  tamen  bellic©  laudia."— Gxo-      Corr,  de  Gutilaume  le  Taciiume,  t  iii 
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Germany  with  an  army  of  newly-leVied  recruits  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  his  brother  William,  who  was  at  Bommel  on  the  WaaL 
Towards  the  end  of  February  1574,  Louis  encamped  within  four 
miles  of  Maestricht,  with  the  design  of  taking  that  town ;   but 
finding  that  he  could  not  accomplish  this  object,  and  having  suffered 
some  losses,  he  marched  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  to  join 
his  brother.     When,  however,  he  arrived  at  Mook,  a  village  on  the 
Meuse  a  few  miles  south  of  Nymegen,  he  found  himself  intercepted 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Davila,  who,  having  outmarched  him  on  the 
opposite  bank,  had  crossed  the  river  at  a  lower  point  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  placed  themselves  directly  in  his  path.     There  was  now 
no  alternative  but  to  fight,  and  battle  was  delivered  on  the  following 
day  on  the   heath  of  Mook,  when  fortune  declared  against  the 
patriots.      The  gallant  Louis,  seeing  that  the  day  was  lost,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  little  band  of  troopers,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Henry,  and  Duke  Christopher,  son  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  III.,  made  a  desperate  chaise  in  which  they  all 
perished,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.    The  only  eflfect  of  Louis' 
invasion  was  to  cause  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Leyden  ; 
before  which  place,  however,  they  afterwards  again  sat  down  (May 
26th). 

The  defence  of  Leyden  formed  a  worthy  parallel  to  that  of 
Haarlem  and  Alkmaar,  and  acquired  for  the  garrison  and  the  in- 
habitants the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Europe.     A  modem 
historian  *•  has  aptly  observed  that  this  was  the  heroic  age  of  Protes- 
tantism.    Never  have  the  virtues  which  spring  from  true  patriotism 
and  sincere  religious  conviction  been  more  strikingly  developed  and 
displayed.     Leyden  was  defended  by  John  van  der  Does,  Lord  of 
Nordwyck,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  family,  but  still  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  learning  and  genius,  and  his  Latin  poetry  published 
under  the  name  of  Joannes  Douza.     The  garrison  of  Leyden  was 
small,  and  it  relied  for  its  defence  chiefly  on  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  revictualling  of  the  city  had  been  neglected  after 
the  raising  of  the  first  siege,  and  at  the  end  of  June  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  inhabitants  on  short  allowance ;  yet  they  held 
out  more  than  three  months  longer.     Orange,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Delft  and  Botterdam,  had  no  means  of  relieving  Leyden, 
except  by  breaking  down  the  dykes  on  the  Meuse  and  the  Yssel, 
and  thus  flooding  the  country;  a  step  which  would  involve  the 
destruction  of   the  growing  crops,   besides  other  extraordinary 
expenses ;  yet  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Dutch 

^  Banke. 
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States  to  this  extreme  and  desperate  measure.  On  the  Srd  of 
August  he  superintended  in  person  the  rupture  of  the  dykes  on  the 
Yssel ;  at  the  same  time  the  sluices  of  Rotterdam  and  Schiedam 
were  opened ;  the  flood  b^an  to  pour  over  the  land,  while  the 
citizens  of  Leyden  watched  with  anxious  eyes  from  the  tower  of 
Hengist  the  rising  of  the  waters.  A  flotilla  of  200  flat-bottomed 
vessels  had  been  provided,  stored  with  provisions,  and  manned  b? 
2500  veterans  under  the  oommand  of  Boissot.  But  unexpected 
obstacles  arose.  Fresh  dykes  appeared  above  the  water,  and  had  to 
be  cut  through  amid  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards.  Twice  the 
waters  receded  under  the  influence  of  the  east  wind,  and  left  the  fleet 
aground :  twice  it  was  floated  again,  as  if  by  a  providential  interposi- 
tion, by  violent  gales  from  the  north  and  west,  which  accumulate  on 
the  coast  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Meanwhile  the  besieged  were  suf- 
fering all  the  extremities  of  famine ;  the  most  disgusting  garbage 
was  used  for  food,  and  caused  a  pestilence  which  •carried  oflf  thou- 
sands. In  this  extremity  a  number  of  the  citizens  surrounded  the 
burgomaster,  Adrian  van  der  Werf,  demanding  with  loud  threats 
and  clamours  that  he  should  either  provide  them  food  or  surrender 
the  city  to  the  enemy.  To  these  menaces  Adrian  calmly  replied,  **  I 
have  taken  an  oath  that  I  will  never  put  myself  or  my  fellow-citizens 
in  the  power  of  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Spaniards,  and  I  will  rather 
die  than  violate  it."  Then  drawing  his  sword  he  offered  it  to  the 
surrounding  crowd  and  bade  them  plunge  it  in  his  bosom,  and  de- 
vour his  flesh  if  such  an  action  could  relieve  them  from  their  direiiil 
necessity.  This  extraordinary  address  filled  the  people  with  amaze- 
ment and  admiration,  and  inspired  them  with  a  new  courage.  Their 
constancy  was  soon  rewarded  with  deliverance.  On  the  night  of 
the  1st  October  a  fresh  gale  set  in  from  the  north-west;  the  ocean 
rushed  furiously  through  the  ruined  dykes ;  the  fleet  had  soon  two 
feet  of  water,  and  sailed  on  their  onward  course  amid  storm  and 
darkness.  They  had  still  to  contend  with  the  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  naval  battle  was  fought  amid  the  boughs  of  orchards  and  the 
chimney-stacks  of  houses.  But  this  was  the  last  attempt  at  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  Appalled  both  by  the  constancy  of 
their  adversaries  and  by  the  rising  flood,  which  was  gradually 
driving  them  into  a  narrower  circle,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the 
two  remaining  forts  of  Zoetermonde  and  Lammen,  which  still  stood 
between  the  fleet  and  the  city.  From  the  latter  they  fled  in  alarm 
at  the  noise  of  the  falling  of  a  large  portion  of  the  town  walls  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  waters,  and  which  in  the  darkness 
they  luckily  mistook  for  some  operation  of  their  adversaries;  other- 
wise they  might  easily  have  entered  and  captured  Leyden.    The 
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fleet  of  Boissot  approached  the  city  on  the  morning  of  October  3rd. 
After  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  relieved  the  whole  population  re- 
paired to  church  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  de- 
liverance. On  the  4th  of  October  another  providential  gale  from 
the  north-east  assisted  in  clearing  off  the  water  from  the  land.  In 
commemoration  of  this  remarkable  defence^  and  as  a  reward  for  the 
heroism  of  the  citizens,  was  founded  the  University  of  Leyden, 
as  well  as  a  ten  days'  annual  fair,  free  from  all  tolls  and  taxes.^^ 
During  this  siege  the  Oueux  had  been  again  successful  at  sea. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  Boissot  defeated  between  Lilloo  and  Kalloo 
a  Spanish  fleet,  took  the  admiral  and  three  ships,  and  chased  the 
rest  into  Antwerp. 

The  bankrupt  state  of  Philip  II. 's  exchequer  *®,  and  the  reverses 
which  his  arms  had  sustained,  induced  him  to  accept  in  the  following 
year  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which  he 
hsd  before  so  arrogantly  rejected,  and  a  congress  was  held  at  Breda 
from  March  till  June  1575.     But  the  insurgents  were   suspicious, 
and  Philip  was  inflexible ;  he  could  not  be  induced  to  dismiss  his 
Spanish  troops,  to  allow  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  or  to 
admit  the  slightest  toleration  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the  contest 
was  therefore  renewed  with  more  fiiry  than  ever.     The  situation  of 
the  patriots  became  very  critical  when  the  enemy,  by  occupying 
the  islands  of  Duyveland  and  Schouwen,  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Holland  and  Zealand ;   especially  as  all  hope  of  succour 
from  England  had  expired.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  envoys 
were  despatched  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  offer  her, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
Bequesens    sent   Champagny    to    counteract  these   negociations, 
which  ended  in  nothing.     The  English  Queen  was  afraid  of  pro- 
voking the  power  of  Spain,  and  could  not  even  be  induced  to  grant 
the  Hollanders  a  loan.     The  attitude  assumed  at  that  time  by  the 
Duke  of  Alen9on  in  France,  also  prevented  them  from  entering 
into  any  negociations  with  that  Prince. 

In  these  trying  circumstances,  William  the  Silent  displayed  the 
greatest  firmness  and  courage.  It  was  now  that  he  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  abandoning  Holland  and  seeking  with  its  inhabitants 
a  home  in  the  New  World,  having  first  restored  the  country  to  its 

"  The  best  description  of  the  siege  of  all  he  can  desire  in  Mr.  Motley's  ex- 

^den  is  that  of  Jan  Fruytiers,  a  con-  cellent  description  (DtUek  Rep,  pt.  iy.  ch. 

temporary  {Carte  Beachryvinghe  van  der  iL). 

^trtnghe  Bdegeringke  en  wondebaertijcke  "  Philip    at   this    time   compromised 

VerComnge  der  8tadt  Leyden,  Delf,  1577).  with  the  public  creditors  at  58  per  cent 

The  next  best  authority  is  the  historian  See  Ranke,  Furstm  und  Volker^  K.  iv. 

^1  who  was    living   at   the  time  at  $  11. 
Utreehtk    The  English  reader  will  find 
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ancient  state  of  a  waste  of  waters ;  a  thought,  however,  which  he 
probably  never  seriously  entertained,  though  he  may  have  giTen 
utterance  to  it  in  a  moment  of  irritation  or  despondency.  On  Jraie 
12th  1575,  William  had  married  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  The  Prince's  second  wife,  Anne  d 
Saxony,  had  turned  out  a  drunken,  violent  character,  and  at  length 
an  intrigue  which  she  formed  with  John  Rubens,  an  exiled  magis- 
trate of  Antwerp,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  painter,  justified 
William  in  divorcing  her.  She  subsequently  became  insane. 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon  had  been  brought  up  a  Galvinist,  but  at  9  later 
period  her  father  having  joined  the  party  of  the  persecutors,  Char- 
lotte took  refuge  with  the  Elector  Palatine ;  and  it  was  under  th&e 
circumstances  that  she  received  the  addresses  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Requesens,  who  expired  of  a  fever, 
March  5th  1576,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  threw  the  government 
into  confusion.     Philip  II.  had  given  Requesens  a  carte  blanche  to 
name  his  successor,  but  the  nature  of  his  illness  had  prevented  him 
from  filling  it  up.      The  government  therefore  devolved  to  the 
Council  of  State,  the  members  of  which  were  at  variance  with  one 
another ;  but  Philip  found  himself  obliged  to  intrust  it  ad  vnterim 
with  the  administration,  till  a  successor  to  Requesens  could  be  ap- 
pointed.    Count  Mansfeld  was  made  commander-in-chief,  but  was 
totally  unable  to  restrain  the  licentious  soldiery.     The  Spaniards, 
whose  pay  was  in  arrear,  had  now  lost  all  discipline.  After  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Leyden  they  had  beset  Utrecht  and  pillaged  and 
tnaltreated  the  inhabitants,  till  Yaldez  contrived  to  furnish  their 
pay.    No  sooner  had  Requesens  expired  than  they  broke  into  open 
mutiny,  and  acted  as  if  they  were  entire  masters  of  the  country. 
After  wandering  about  some  time  and  threatening  Brussels,  they 
seized  and  plundered  Alost,  where  they  established  themselves ;  and 
they  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  Walloon  and   German 
troops.     To  repress  their  violence,  the  Council  of  State  restored  to 
the  Netherlanders  the  arms  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and 
called  upon  them  by  a  proclamation  to  repress  force  by  force;  but 
these  citizennsoldiers  were  dispersed  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
disciplined    troops    in    various    rencounters.       Grhent,    Utrecht, 
Valenciennes,   Maestricht    were    taken    and    plundered    by  the 
mutineers;  and  at  last  the  storm  fell  upon  Antwerp,  which  the 
Spaniards  entered  early  in  November,  and  sacked   during  three 
days.     More  than  1000  houses  were  burnt,  8000  citizens  are  said  to 
have  been  slain,  and  enormous  sums  in  ready  money  were  plun- 
dered.    The  whole  damage  was  estimated  at  24,000,000  florins. 
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The  horrible  excesses  committed  in  this  sack  procured  for  it  the 
iame  of  the  **  Spanish  Fury." 

The  government  was  at  this  period  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
States  of  Brabant.     On  the  5th  of  September,  De  H^ze,  a  young 
Brabant  gentleman  who  was  in  secret  intelligence  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  had,  at  the  head  of  500  soldiers,  entered  the  palace 
where  the  Council  of  State  was  assembled,  and  seized  and  imprisoned 
the  members.      William,  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm  created 
at  Brussels  by  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  perauaded  the  provisional 
government  to  summon  the  States-'General,  although  such  a  course 
was  at  direct  variance  with  the  commands  of  the  King.     To  this 
assembly  all  the  provinces  except  Luxemburg  sent  deputies.     The 
nobles  of  the  southern  provinces,  although  they  viewed  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  suspicion,  feeling  that  there  was  no  security  for 
them  so  long  as  the  Spanish  troops  remained  in  possession  of  Ghent, 
sought  his  assistance  in  expelling  them ;  which  William  consented  to 
grant  only  on  condition  that  an  alliance  should  be  effected  between 
the  northern  and  the  southern,  or  Catholic  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember Orange  sent  several  thousand  men  from  Zealand  to  Ghent, 
at  whose  approach  the  Spaniards,  who  had  valorously  defended  them- 
selves for  two  months  under  the  conduct  of  the  wife  of  their  absent 
general  Mondragon,  surrendered,  and  evacuated  the  citadel.     The 
proposed  alliance  was  now  converted  into  a  formal  union  by  the  treaty 
called  the  Pacification  op  Ghent,  signed  November  8th  1576  ;  by 
which  it  was  ^reed,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Philip,  whose 
authority  however  was  nominally  recognised,  to  renew  the  edict  of 
haniahment  against  the  Spanish  troops,  to  procure  the  suspension 
of  the  decrees  against  the  Protestant  religion,  to   summon  the 
States-General  of  the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  according 
to  the  model  of  the  assembly  which  had  received  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  to  provide  for  the  toleration  and  practice  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  together  with  other  provisions 
of  a  sioiilar  character.     About  the  same  time  with  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent,  all  Zealand,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Tholen, 
was  recovered  from  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  point  we  leave  for  awhile  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  return  in  another  chapter  to  those  of  France ;  but  we  shall  first 
direct  our  attention  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II., 
who  expired  this  yeajr  (1576).  Under  his  pacific  sway  the  history 
of  Germany  affords  but  few  materials  of  European  importance, 
and  we  shall  therefore  here  only  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  events  of  his  reign.     His  wars  in  Hungary  and 
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with  the  Turks,  the  only  occurrences  not  of  a  domestic  nature, 
have  been  already  related.*®  The  grand  feature  of  MaxiTniliaii'g 
reign  is  his  wise  moderation  in  religious  matters.  To  Um 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  European  sovereign  to  adopt 
toleration  not  from  policy,  but  as  a  principle.  The  Diet  assembled 
at  Augsburg  in  1566  would  have  excluded  the  Galviiiists  from  the 
religious  peace,  and  recognised  only  Papists  and  Lutherans;  but 
when  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  III.,  sumamed  the  Pious,  the 
only  Calvinist  prince  in  Germany,  protested,  Maximilian  procured 
for  him  a  tacit  toleration.  As  King  of  Bohemia,  Maximilian  an- 
nulled the  Compdctata  in  the  first  diet  which  he  held  at  Prague; 
in  consequence  of  which  step  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
the  Bohemians,  who  were  mostly  Galixtines,  and  had  hitharto  en- 
joyed their  religion  only  by  sufferance,  openly  professed  Lutber- 
anism,  whilst  other  sects  also  publicly  displayed  their  dissent  from 
the  Boman  Church.  This  is  the  first  extonple  of  unlimited  tolera- 
tion  given  by  any  monarch.  In  the  following  year  he  relaxed  the 
religious  despotism  in  Austria ;  but  he  was  arrested  by  political 
considerations  from  carrying  out  these  concessions  so  far  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  though  he  did  not  withdraw  those 
already  granted.  His  Spanish  wife,  Mary  of  Castile,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  V.,  was  led  by  the  Jesuits,  against  whose  arts  Maximilian 
himself  was  proof.  The  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  Anne  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  November  1570,  strengthened  the  Boman 
Catholic  party  in  Austria.  Maximilian's  eldest  son  Eodolph, 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother  Mary,  and  her  brother  Philip  11., 
was  educated  in  Spain  in  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith. 

The  .early  part  of  Maximilian's  reign  was  disturbed  by  a  foolish 
and  abortive  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  John  Frederick  11.  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  who  ruled,  conjointly  with  his  three  brothers,  the  dominions 
of  ducal  Saxony.  The  Duke,  who  was  weak  and  credulous,  was 
haunted  with  the  idea  of  recovering  the  paternal  Electorate ;  and 
William  of  Grumsbach,  a  Franeonian  knight,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  his  court  after  procuring  the  assassination  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wiirzburg,  by  working  on  this  fancy,  made  him  the  tool  of  his 
plots.  A  necromancer  was  employed,  who,  after  many  magical  rites 
and  incantations,  by  means  of  an  optical  illusion  exhibited  to 
John  Frederick  his  own  figure,  clothed  in  the  Electoral  cap  and 
robes.  Infatuated  with  this  delusion  he  was  persuaded  to  consent 
to  the  assassination  of  his  cousin  the  Elector  Augustus;  after  which 

*  Above,  p.  191  sqq. 
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the  knights  and  nobility  were  to  rise  and  not  only  to  recover  the 
Electorate,  but  even  place  John  Frederick  on  the  Imperial  throne. 
These  projects  being  discovered,  and  the  Duke  having  refused  to 
dismiss  Grumsbach,  both  were  included  in  the  Imperial  ban  pub- 
lished by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1566.     The  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence was  intrusted  to  the  Elector  Augustus,  who  laid  siege  to  Gotha, 
then  a  fortified  town.     After  a  blockade  of  three  or  four  months, 
the  garrison  revolted  for  want  of  pay,  seized  Grumsbach  and  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  delivered  them  and  the  town  to  Augustus 
by  capitulation  (April  1567).      The  Elector  on  entering  Gotha 
caused  his  cousin  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  Vienna,  where  he 
spent  twenty-eight  years,  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  the  Neustadt.     Grumsbach  and  his  principal  adherents 
were  executed* 

Maximilian,  after  his  treaty  with  the  Forte  in  1567,  continued 
the  war  in  Hungary;  till  at  length,  John  Sigismund  growing 
weary  of  the  Turkish  insolence,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  in  1570,  by  which  he  agreed  to  resign  the  title  of 
King  elect  of  Hungary.     It  was  also  arranged  that  he  should  marry 
Maximilian's  niece,  Anne,  daughter  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria ; 
but  the  Bavarian  princess  was  persuaded  by  the  Jesuits  to  with- 
hold her  consent  because  Sigismund  was  a  Socinian.    That  prince, 
however,  died  in  the  following  year  (March  1571),  when  all  his 
possessions  reverted  by  the  treaty  to  the  Emperor,  except  Tran- 
sylvania, which,  on  the  death  of  Sigismund  without  issue,  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  elective  principality  dependent  on  Hungary. 
The  Transylvanian  diet  elected  Stephen  Bathori  for  their  voyvode; 
and  their  choice  was  confirmed  both  by  Maximilian  and  the  Turks. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Maximilian,  by  letters   patent 
(January  1576),  confirmed  the  title  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  consideration  of  Cosmo  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money   and   marrying  the   Emperor's   sister  Jane.     This  afiair 
had  excited  a  strong  contest  between  the  Emperor  and  Some. 
Marimilian  had  annulled  the  act  of  Pius  Y.  in  erecting  the  duchy, 
and  in  1572  he  had  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Bome,  because 
Gregory  XIII.  refused  to  annul  the  bull  of  Pius  for  that  purpose. 

Maximilian  II.,  after  the  deposition  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou^ 
(Henry  III.)  in  Poland,  had  become  a  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom,  and  had  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  Polish 
senate ;  but  Stephen  Bathori,  by  consenting  to  marry  Anne  Jagel- 
lon,  sister  of  the  late  King  Sigismund  II.,  though  she  was  fifty 

••  See  below,  p.  277  sqq. 
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years  of  age^  had  been  elected  by  the  Palatine  and  nobles.  Maxi- 
was  preparing  to  contest  the  crown  with  Stephen,  when  he  was 
surprised  by  death,  October  12th  1576,  aged  forty-nine.  One  of 
his  last  acts  was  the  confirmation  of  the  Turkish  truce  with  Amu- 
rath  III.,  the  successor  of  Selim  IL  Maximilian  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  enlightened  princes  that  ever  occupied  the 
Imperial  throne. 

Both  Philip  II.  and  Charles  IX.  had  entered  into  secret  n^ocia- 
tions  with  the  German  Princes  in  1573,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
Imperial  crown  after  the  death  of  Maximilian;  and  although  Philip 
had  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  extirpate  heresy,  yet  he 
pledged  himself,  in  case  of  his  being  elected,  to  withdraw  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands,  to  recognise  the  union  of  thofie 
provinces  with  Grermany,  and  consequently  their  claim  to  the  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  Protestants  by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  restore 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  *•  accomplices*'  to  their  dignitied, 
&c.*'  So  much  for  Philip's  sincere  religious  conviction,  the  only 
plea  urged  in  extenuation  of  his  ruthless  bigotry!  But  Maximilian 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rodolph  II.,  who  had  been  elected  King 
of  the  Komans  in  October  1575,  and  had  previously  received  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

**  Letter  of  Gaspar  de  Schomberg  to      in    Gh^oen  Tan  Prinsterer,  ^rrAtwf,  #r. 
the  Duke  of  Ai^joo,  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1573,      t  iv.  p.  30. 
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When  the  massacre  had  subsided  at  Paris^  the  first  impulse  of  the 
French  Court,  alarmed  at  its  own  deed,  was  to  deny  having  origi- 
nated it ;  and  in  the  instructions  sent  to  the  governors  of  provinces, 
to  the  "  good  towns,"  and  to  the  ambassadors  at  Protestant  courts, 
the  Guises  were  designated  as  the  authors,  of  it.    It  was  very  far 
from  Catherioe's  wish  to  break  with  the  Protestant  powers,  and 
thus  chain  herself  to  the  policy  of  Bome  and  Spain.     Her  first 
project  had  been  to  excite  between  the  Guises  and  the  Hugonot 
chiefs  a  strife  that  should  prove  fatal  to  the  latter,  and  in  which 
the   King  should  not   appear;   and    she   would   willingly  have 
carried  out  this  plan  after  the  massacre  had  been  perpetrated; 
but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Marshal   Montmorenci, 
who,  on  finding  that  the  King  denied  all  participation  in  the 
massacre,  was  preparing  to  unite  his  party  of  the  Politiquea  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Hugonots,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Guises.    This  step  would  have  placed  Catherine  between  two  par- 
ties, neither  of  which  adhered  to  the  King ;  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  for  Charles  to  avow  an  act  which  he  had  not  feared  to 
perpetrate.     Fresh  letters  contradictory  of  the  former  ones  were 
despatched  stating  that  the  execution  was  necessary  to  prevent 
an  accursed  conspiracy  of  the  Admiral  and  his  adherents  against 
the  royal  family  * ;  and  on  the  26th  of  August  the  King,  after 
having  heard  a  solemn  mass,  proceeded  to  hold  a  Lit  de  Jueticey 
when  he  declared  that  all  that  had  occurred  on  the  24th  of  August 
had  been  done   by  his   command.     The  Court,  however,   were 
heartily  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  when  the  legate  Orsini,  whom 
the  Pope  had  sent  to  congratulate  them  on  the  occasion,  arrived  at 
Paris,  he  was  requested  not  to  talk  too  much  of  the  ^'  great  day,'' 


,  ^  In  a  letter  to  Mondoncet,  his  enroy 
in  the  Netherlands,  Charles  says:  "To 
pi^rent  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
planned  by  the  Admiral,  I  haTe  been 
obliged  to  permit  the  said  Guises  to  rush 
iipon  {eourir  sus)  him,  which  they  have 
done;  and  the  said  Admiral  has  been 
killed,  and  all  his  adherents.  A  Teiy 
Wge  nmnber  of  those  of  the  new  religion 


hare  also  been  cat  to  pieces;  and  it  is 
prohable  that  the  fire  tnus  kindled  will 
spread  through  all  the  cities  of  my  king* 
dom,  and  that  all  those  belonging  to  the 
said  religion  will  be  made  sure  of." — Carr. 
de  Mondoucetf  in  the  Compte  Rendu  de 
la  Comm,  cPHist  (Belg.)  ap.  Motley,  Dutch 
Rep,  YoL  iL  p.  393. 
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and  the  King  and  Queen-mother  absented  themselves  whai  lie 
entered  the  metropolis.  On  passing  through  Lyon,  Oreini  had 
complimented  the  citizens  on  the  zeal  which  they  had  displayed 
for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  publicly  absolved  all  those  v?ho  had 
been  concerned  in  the  massacre  as  they  knelt  before  him  at  the 
cathedral. 

Although  the  lives  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde 
had  been  spared,  a  watch  was  kept  over  them,  and  they  were 
importuned  to  change  their  religion.     Henry,  who.  had  early  been 
bred  a   Catholic,  and  whose  faith   always  sat  easily  upon  him, 
went  over.     Cond^  at  first  displayed  more  firmness.     Charles  IL 
having  sent  for  him  and  proposed  the  choice  of  three  things, 
the  mass,  death,  or  the  Bastille,  Conde  replied  by  lefu&ing  the  first 
alternative  and  leaving  the  choice  of  the  other  two  to  the  King. 
He  subsequently  yielded,  however,,  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Jesuit 
Maldonataand  of  Sureau  des  Sosiers,  an  apostate  Calvinist  minister; 
and  the  two  "converted"  princes  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  receive 
them  back  into  the  fold  of  the  Church  (October  3rd).     Their  con- 
version was  followed  by  that  of  many  others ;  but  the  princes  were 
insincere,  and  contemplated  revoking  their  compulsory  recantation 
on  the  first  opportunity.     Their  conduct  shows  a  scid  faUing  off 
from  the  earnestness  and  courage  of  the  early  Hugonots.     In  fact, 
as  M.  Michelet  well  remarks,  the  French  wars  of  religion  terminate 
with  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ;  the  ardour  of  fanaticism 
was  succeeded  by  the  indiflFerence  of  scepticism,  and  the  history  of 
the  subsequent  struggle  is.  only  that  of  pelitical  intrigue  under 
religious  pretences. 

The  prmces  and  grandees  of  the  "  cause  ^  were  now  for  the 
most  part  either  dead,  or  in  exile,  or  turned  renegades ;  but  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  found  support  in  the  citizen  class, 
among  whom  they  had  engendered  a  spirit  of  republican  liberty, 
and  a  desire  to  revive  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  though  the  higher  classes  in  the  Protestant  towns  and 
districts  seemed  inclined  to  submit  to  the  royal  ordinances,  their 
selfish  and  timid  egotism  was  borne  dowa  by  the  eoihusiasm  of 
their  inferiors.  La  BocheUej  La  Charity,  Montauban,  and  Nimes 
were  the  principal  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  Hugonots,  who  like- 
wise held  many  fortresses  in  the  Cevennes ;  but  La  Charite  was 
soon  taken  by  the  royal  forces.  After  the  St.  Bartholomew,  a 
considerable  body  of  Hugonot  soldiers,  as  well  as  all  the  reformed 
ministers  of  the  siwrounding  country,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  La  Rochelle,  which  seemed  capable  of  sustaining  a  long 
siege;  and  as  the  Court  at  this  period,  being  engaged  in  can- 
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vassing  for  the  Polish  crown  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  were  desirous 

of  appearing  to  treat  the  Hugonots  with  moderation  and  clemency^ 

they  employed  La  None  to  conciliate  the  Bochellers  and  negociate 

the  terms  of  their  surrender.     That  commander,  who,  as  already 

related,  had  just  escaped  from  Mons,  plainly  told  the  King  when 

he  accepted  the  office  that  he  would  do  nothing  detrimental  to 

the  liherties  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  ambassador  finished  by  taking 

the  command  of  those   with   whom  he  had  been  sent  to  treat. 

The  negociations  with  the  Hugonots  continued  however  till  the 

winter.     Meanwhile  their  towns  were  agitating  the  scheme  of  a 

federative  republic  with  a  sort  of  Soman  dictatorship,  and  though 

the  plan  came  to  nothing,  it  served  to  breed  an  indomitable 

spirit  of  resistance.     La  Eochelle  attracted  all  eyes.     After  taking 

the  command,  La  Noue  had  strengthened  the  fortifications;  the 

mayor,  Jacques  Henri,  had  stored  the  town  with  provisions,  and 

upwards  of  fifty  Calvinist  ministers  excited  by  their  discourses  the 

religious  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants.     Biron   and  Strozzi,  the 

commanders  of  the  royal  forces,  made  their  first  approaches  in 

December ;  and  in  February  1573,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  came  to  take 

the  command  in  chief,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Alengon  and 

all  the  princes,  including  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Conde.     These 

latter,  however,  are  said  to  have  given  the  citizens  information  of 

aU  that  was  passing  in  the  royal  camp. 

La  Rochelle  was  left  entirely  to  its  own  resources,  and  received 
no  assistance  from  England ;  for  Elizabeth  found  it  necessary  at  this 
period  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Court  of  France.     The 
party  of  Mary  was  becoming  troublesome  in  Scotland ;  they  had 
seized  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  Eliza- 
beth was  fearful  that  they  might  obtain  the   assistance,  of  the 
French  King,  and  she  was  obliged  to  send  an  army  into  Scotland  to 
reduce  them.     With  a  view  to  conciliate  Charles  IX.  she  consented 
to  become  godmother  to  his  infuit  daughter,  and  despiatched  the 
Earl  of  Worcester  with  the  present  of  a  gold  font  to  be  used  at  the 
baptism.     The  French  Hugonots,  enraged  at  what  they  considered 
an  act  of  apostasy,  intercepted  the  English  squadron,  killed  some 
of  Worcester's  suite,  and  captured  and  plundered  one  of  his  ships. 
While  Elizabeth  was  still  irritated  by  this  hostile  conduct,  Charles 
sent  De  Eetz  to  London,  who  in  a  great  measure  succeeded  in  pa- 
cifying her  respecting  the  late  massacre,  and  persuaded  her  to  refuse 
a  loan  which  some  envoys  from  La  Eochelle  were  soliciting.     But 
her  ministers  would  not  consent  to  arrest  the  ships  which  the 
Count  of  Montgomeri  was  collecting  at  Plymouth  for  the  succour 
of  La  Eochelle:  an  expedition,  however,  which  proved  almost 
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abortive;  for  though  Montgomeri  succeeded  in  throwing  soi&e 
provisions  into  the  place,  he  was  prevented  by  the  royal  fleet  from 
entering  the  harbour ;  and  as  he  was  forbidden  to  retam  to 
the  English  ports,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  roads  of 
Belle  Isle. 

The  heroic  defence  of  the  Bochellers  has  been  minutely  de- 
scribed  by  De  Thou.  Their  town,  naturally  very  strong,  the 
ramparts  being  surrounded  with  marshes,  was  assailable  atoolj 
one  point,  so  that  four  thousand  men  could  repel  five  times  their 
number.  The  garrison  were  animated  with  tie  most  oourageoas 
spirit ;  even  women  and  children  took  part  in  the  defence.  On 
the  other  hand  Anjou  was  now  deprived  of  the  military  talent  of 
Tavannes ;  a  great  many  of  the  nobility  were  slain  or  wounded  in 
the  trenches ;  and  the  royal  army  was  decimated  by  a  terrible 
malady,  whose  symptoms  resembled  those  of  the  cholera  morbus. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  French  Court  were  glad  of  the 
pretence  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  election  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
in  order  to  renew  the  negociations  for  a  peace. 

Sigismund  Augustus,  or  Sigismund  II.,  the  last  king  of  tiie 
House  of  Jagellon,  had  died  in  the  preceding  year.  During  a 
reign  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Sigismund  had  ruled  the 
half  republican,  half  monarchical  Poland  with  considerable  glorv; 
he  had  augmented  its  territpiy  by  the  acquisition  of  Livonia,  and 
had  reduced  the  Dukes  of  Courland  to  acknowledge  the  supremacj 
of  the  Polish  crown.  The  kingdom,  however,  was  distracted  both 
by  the  restless  turbulence  of  the  nobility  and  by  religious  quarrels. 
Tlie  Protestant  doctrines,  which  had  been  particularly  furthered 
and  protected  by  Prince  fiadzivill,  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
Polish  dominions ;  Courland  and  Livonia  were  altogether  of  that 
persuasion ;  and  although  a  religious  toleration  had  been  agreed 
on,  the  Papal  nuncios  and  the  numberless  priests,  who  had  consi- 
derable influence  in  the  Senate,  were  constantly  sowing  the  seeds 
of  dissension.  When  Catherine  de'  Medici  learnt  that  the  Poles 
were  at  variance  respecting  the  election  of  a  king,  she  recom- 
mended her  favourite  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  despatched 
Schomberg,  a  German  in  the  service  of  France,  and  Montluc, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  to  canvass  in  his  interest.  His  competitors 
were  a  son  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  a  son  of 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  Stephen  Bathori,  Voyvode  of  Transylvania, 
and,  the  most  formidable  of  all,  the  Archduke  Ernest,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Montluc,  a  prelate  whose  moderation  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  of  heresy,  secured  the  Protestant  party  among 
the  Poles  by  concessions  which  the  French  Court  was  afterwards 
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obliged  to  disavow,  even  engaging  among  other  things  that  ven- 
geance should  be  taken  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  St  Bartholomew.^ 
The  Turks,  the  Pope,  and  the  Grerman  Lutheran  princes,  fearful 
of  seeing  an  Austrian  archduke  seated  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 
united  in  recommending  Anjou ;  and  after  an  interregnum  of  ten 
months  the  French  Prince  was  elected  for  their  sovereign  by 
30,000  or  40,000  armed  and  mounted  Polish  nobles  assembled  in 
the  field  of  Wold,  near  Warsaw,  the  place  of  election  (May  9th  1573). 
They  had  previously  made  him  sign  an  agreement  prepared  by  the 
States  that  nobody  should  be  punished  or  persecuted  on  account  of 
his  religious  tenets,  although  the  Polish  bishoprics  and  prebends 
were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.     They  had  also 
required  him  to  subscribe  a  capitulation,  or  Pacta  Conventa,  which, 
as  in  most  instances  of  the  same  kind,  augmented  the  power  of  the 
notiles,  while  it  encroached  upon  that  of  the  crown.     The  prevail- 
ing anarchy  was  increased  by  its  regulations,  by  which  it   was 
provided  that  no  king  should  ever  be  chosen  during  the  lifetime 
of  another,  and  that  even  the  form  and  order  of  election  should 
remain  imsettled. 

In  September,  Montluc  returned  to  Paris  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  and  splendid  deputation  of  Polish  nobles,  who  had  come 
to  escort  their  new  sovereign  to  his  dominions.  The  Poles,  who 
entered  Paris  in  fifty  carriages-and-four,  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  Parisians  by  their  hsdf  fantastic,  half  oriental  costume. 
Their  dresses  were  adorned  with  costly  fiirs  and  numerous  jewels ; 
their  red  beards  and  heads  shaved  behind  after  the  Tartar  fashion 
gave  them  a  half  savage  aspect,  which  was  stiU  further  increased 
by  their  bows,  their  enormous  quivers,  and  their  grotesque  crests 
of  wide«8pread  eagle's  wings  with  which  both  themselves  and  their 
horses  were  accoutred.  But  if  their  outward  appearance  provoked 
the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  the  French  Court  was  still  more 
surprised  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  intellectual  attainments, 
which  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
young  courtiers.  The  liberal  toleration  of  the  Polish  government, 
and  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  the  people,  assisted  by  that  facility 
for  acquiring  foreign  languages  which  distinguishes  the  Sclavonic 
races,  had  rendered  Poland  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  movement 
of  Europe ;  and  even  the  disciples  of  Socinus  and  Servetus,  who 
met  at  Geneva  only  persecution  and  death,  found  there  a  refuge 
and  a  home. 
The  French  Court  had  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
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Hugonots  before  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  embassy  (June  24th> 
From  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  capitulatioD 
of  the  three  towns  La  Eochelle,  Nimes,  and  Montauban,  which, 
indeed,  derived  the  chief  advantages  from  it,  and  remained  as  it 
were  three  independent  republics ;  but  the  royal  edict  *,  dated  from 
the  Castle  of  Boulogne  in  July  1573,  extended  much  further,  acd 
secured  to  the  remainder  of  the  Hugonots  liberty  of  conscieDce 
and  an  amnesty  for  everything  that  had  occurred  since  the  pre- 
ceding 24th  August.  The  privilege  of  worship  was,  however,  Tey 
much  restricted ;  La  Rochelle,  though  not  required  to  admit  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  or  any  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  a  royal  governor ;  and  the  three  towns  engaged  to 
keep  envoys  at  court  for  two  years,  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  lingered  as  long  as  he  could  at  Paris.  The 
Polish  crown  had  been  procured  for  him  through  the  love  and 
ambition  of  his  mother  Catherine  and  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
Charles  IX. :  he  himself  was  loth  to  quit  France,  as  the  declining 
health  of  his  brother  promised  a  speedy  vacancy  of  the  crown,  and 
as  he  was  moreover  engrossed  by  a  criminal  but  imsuccessful  pas- 
sion for  the  wife  of  Conde,  Mary  of  Cloves,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
addressed  from  Poland  letters  written  with  his  own  blood.  Bat 
Charles,  with  many  oaths  and  blasphemies,  insisted  on  his  departure, 
and  told  Catherine  that  either  he  or  his  brother  must  quit  the 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  peace,  the  Hugonots  of  Languedoc 
and  Guyenne  had  assembled  at  Montauban  and  Nimes  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  and  rejecting  with  disdain 
the  edict  of  July,  they  drew  up  and  adopted  the  scheme  of  a 
confederate  republic  by  which  those  provinces  were  to  be  formed 
into  two  great  governments.  Their  forces  numbered  near  20,000 
men,  and  their  demands — such  was  the  abortive  result  of  the 
wicked  policy  of  the  Court — were  greater  than  what  they  had 
made  before  the  massacre.  At  the  same  time  the  party  of  the 
*^ Politiquea^^  or  "Peaceable  Catholics"  had  increased,  and  was  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Hugonots  and 
with  the  House  of  Nassau.  France  was  inundated  with  re- 
volutionary pamphlets  and  with  works  of  a  deeper  kind,  such 
as  the  Franco^Oallia  of  Hotman,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which,  supported  by  researches  into  the  early  history  of  France, 
is  an  elective  monarchy  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  their 
national  assemblies.     Till  the  Contrai  Sadal  of  Bousseau,  the 

*  In  La  Popelini^,  t.  ii  foL  183  sqq. 
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Franco-GaUia  baa  not  been  surpassed,  for  the  boldness  of  its 
political  theories,  by  any  work  published  in  France.* 

Early  in  1574,  Poitou  and  other  south-western  provinces  joined 
the  union  with  Languedoc  and  Guyenne.     The  Duke  of  Alen9on 
and  the  King  of  Navarre  had  intended  to  escape  from  court   in 
Lent  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement ;  but  their 
design  was  discovered,  and  they  were  placed  under  surveUlance  at 
Vincennes.    Alen9on  betrayed  all  his  associates  in  the  most  cowardly 
manner.     The  Prince  of  Gonde  escaped  into  Germany;  Marshals 
Montmorenci  and  Cosse  were  arrested,  but  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  them.     A  few  subordinates  were  executed.     Catherine  sent 
the  accomplished  assassin  Maureverf^  to  murder  La  None,  whom 
tli^  Poitevins  had  elected  for  their  leader ;  but  this  time  he  did 
not  succeed ;  and  Catherine  also  failed  in  an  attempt  to  poison 
Marshal  Damville.     The  Marshal  was  guarded  in  a  singular  way, 
by  a  tame  wolf  and  a  kind  of  giant  who  could  cleave  an  ass  in 
twain  with  his  sword.     Alen^on  and  Navarre  were  cited  to  answer 
before  a  commission,  when  Margaret  wrote  an  excellent  defence  for 
her  husband,  though  there  was  no  great  love  between  them.     The 
seizure  of  the  princes  did  not  prevent  the  insurrection  from  taking 
place  in  the  south,  which,  from  the  season,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Prise  cParmes  du  viardi  graa.    It  was  headed  by  La  Noue, 
who,  though  with  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the  Sochellers  of  the 
necessity  of  again  taking  up  arms;  and  a  great  part  of  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  and  Languedoc  was  once  more  reduced  under  the  power 
of  the  Protestants. 

Charles  IX.  expired  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances.  May  30th 
1574,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  His  miserable  end  inspired 
even  some  of  his  enemies  with  pity.  The  short  and  broken  sleep 
which  rarely  visited  him  was  troubled  by  the  most  hideous  visions. 
The  bodies  which  he  had  seen  floating  down  the  Seine  reappeared 
to  him  in  his  dreams ;  the  air  seemed  filled  with  cries  of  woe ;  and 
sometimes  on  awaking  he  found  himself  bathed  in  his  own  blood, 
which  recalled  to  him  that  of  his  subjects,  so  abundantly  shed  by 
his  orders.  His  only  consolation  was  that  he  left  no  son  to  inherit 
the  crown.  Thus  perished  a  monarch  whose  name  will  always  be 
associated  with  one  of  the  greatest  political  crimes  that  stain  the 
pages  of  modem  history.  He  had  some  brilliant  qualities ;  that 
love  for  art  which  distinguished  his  grandfather  Francis  I.,  a 
lively  imagination,  poetical  talent,  and  a  taste  for  music,  which 

*  It  lias  been  analysed  by  Thierry  in      by  the  son  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
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afforded  him  some  relief  in  the  torments  of  his  last  illness, 
his  consort,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  Charles  IX.  left  a  daughter  vho 
died  young,  and  by  his  mistr^s,  Mary  Touchet,  an  ill^tamate 
eon. 

Before  his  death  Charles  had  signed  an  ordinance  appointing 
his  mother  Begent  till  the  return  from  Poland  of  the  Duke  ^ 
Anjou,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France  with  the  title 
of  Henry  IIL  •  Catherine  wrote  to  him  to   come  back  without 
delay,  nor  was  Henry  disinclined  to  follow  this  advice.     He  was  as 
little  pleased  with  the  Poles  as  they  were  with  him  ;  yet  they  kept 
him  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  his  palace,  lest  by  a  hasty  escape  he  should 
expose  the  kingdom  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  an  interregoum. 
He  contrived  however  to  evade  secretly  like  a  crimind  on  fcc 
17  th  of  June,  carrying  off  with  him  crown  jewels  to  the  value  of 
300,000  crowns.     He  rode  twenty  leagues  almost  without  drawing 
bridle  till  he  reached  the  frontier  of  Moravia,  pursued  all  the  way 
by  the  Poles ;  but  although  the  distracted  state  of  France  required 
all  his  cares,  he  made  no  haste  to  return  to  that  kingdom.    AAer 
enjoying  himself  at  Vienna,  where  the  Emperor  Maximihan  U. 
used  every  endeavour  to  wean  him  from  the  fanatical  party,  and 
thus  assuage  the  civil  wars  of  France,  Henry  proceeded  to  Venice: 
which  city,  in  spite  of  its  commercial  and  political  decline,  was 
famed,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  for  its  high  play,  its  balls, 
its  operas,  and  other  dissipations.     Henry  lingered  two  months 
in  Italy,  and  at  Turin  was  induced  by  his  favourites,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  bought,  to  surrender  the  few  places  which 
France  still  possessed  in  Italy,  retaining  only  the  marquisate  of 
Saduzzo.     He  did  not  arrive  at  Lyon  till  September,  but  even  then, 
although  his  name  still  retained  some  prestige  as  the  reputed  victor 
of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  instead  of  attending  to  the  war  he 
spent  two  months  in  regulating  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  and 
other  frivolities.     His  character  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
most  effeminate  luxury  and  the  most  abject  superstition.    Pro- 
ceeding from  Lyon  to  Avignon,  he  enrolled  himself  in  one  of  the 
companies  of  the  Flagellants,  an  order  of  fanatics  introduced  from 
Italy  into  that  city  during  the  time  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Papal  Court.   The  Flagellants,  clothed  in  a  sort  of  sack,  either 
black,  white,  or  blue,  according  to  the  company,  and  having  a  cowl 
with  apertures  only  for  the  eyes,  were  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
streets  of  an  evening  by  torchlight,   singing  the  Miserere  and 
inflicting  upon  themselves  the  discipline  of  the  lash.     The  example 
of  the  King  was  followed  by  the  whole  Court,  and  even  Henry  of 
Navarre  enrolled  himself  among  the  penitents.     These  mummeries 
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cost  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  his  life.  As  he  followed  the  pro- 
cession with  bare  shoulders  and  half-naked  feet,  he  was  seized  by 
the  evening  dew,  which  is  extremely  dangerous  in  that  climate, 
and  expired  on  the  26th  December.  It  was  not  till  January  1575 
that  Henry  III.  turned  his  face  to  the  north.  On  the  13th  of 
February  he  was  crowned  at  Kheims,  the  Cardinal  of  Gruise 
officiating  in  the  place  of  his  deceased  brother ;  and  two  days  after 
Henry  married  Louisa  of  Lorraine,  a  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Vaudemont.  The  Princess  of  Conde,  the  object  of  his  former 
criminal  attachment,  was  now  dead,  for  whom  he  had  worn  a  most 
fantastic  mourning  of  his  own  invention ;  but  this  marriage  was 
also  one  of  love.  He  had  seen  and  admired  Louisa  when  on  his 
way  into  Poland,  and  rejected  in  her  favour  the  offer  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip  11. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  made 
a  truce  with  the  Hugonots  till  the  end  of  August,  in  order  to  await 
the  return  of  Henry  III. ;,  and  she  even  consented  to  give  them 
70,000  livres  to  pay  their  troops..  Nevertheless,  in  July  and  August 
1574  they  held  a  great  meeting  at  Millaud  in  Bouergue,  where, 
as  Henry  of  Navarre  was  still  detained  at  court,  they  chose  the 
Prince  of  Conde   for  their  leader;  and  they  collected  funds  to 
pay  an  army  which  Cond^,  now  in  Germany,  was  to  raise  in  that 
country.     Their  league  was   shortly  after   subscribed  by  Mont- 
morenci's   second  son.  Marshal   Damville,  who   was  governor   of 
Lauguedoc.      When  Henry  III.   was   at  Turin,  the   Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Savoy  had  invited  Damville  to  their  court,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  him  with   his  sovereign;  but   Catherine 
and  Birago  had  advised  Henry  to  the  contrary ;  and,  on  his  return 
into  France,  Damville  hoisted  the  standard  of  the  confederates  at 
Montpellier,  Beaucaire  and  Loddve.     Thus,  while  the  King  was 
sunk  in  folly  and  dissipation,  all  was  anarchy  in  France.     The 
Catholics  themselves  were  divided,  part  of  them  following  the 
young  Duke  Henry  of  Guise,  now  aged  twenty-rfour,  who,  though 
superior  to  his  father  Francis  in  personal  appearance  and  address, 
and  in  the  arts  that  acquire  popular  favour,  was  not  equal  to  him 
in  military  talent.     The  Politicians  or  more  moderate  Catholics, 
called  also  the  "  Malcontents,"  of  whom  the  Montmorencis  were 
the  chiefs,  inclined  rather  ta  the  Protestants  than  to  the  party 
of  the  Guises.     The  members  of  the  different  alliances  made  war 
or  concluded  separate  peaces  .with  one  another;  fortresses  were 
attacked  and  taken,  and  the  authority  of  the  King  and  of  the  royal 
tribunals  was  only  so  far  respected  as  they  could  enforce  their 
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decrees  by  arms.  The  ceiitralisation  which  it  had  been  the  oi 
of  Louis  XI.  to  establish  was  threatened  with  dissolation.  Km 
only  the  governors  of  provinces  but  even  the  oommaudantB  of 
towns  and  castles  felt  themselves  almost  independent  of  the  crown. 
and  compelled  the  King  to  continue  their  commands  to  their  sons 
or  nearest  relatives®;  a  state  of  things  which  lasted  down  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Favoured  by  this  independence  of  the  great 
nobles  the  different  leagues,  of  their  own  authority  and  witiiont 
consulting  the  King,  named  officers  and  placemen,  raised  and  ad- 
administered  taxes,  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  law  as  well  a^ 
the  operations  of  the  military  force,  and  especially  all  that  con- 
cerned the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  'went  to  meet  the 
King  on  his  return  into  France  at  Pont  de  Voisin,  and  excused 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  from  the  practices  with  which 
they  were  charged ;  but,  though  Henry  III.  declared  that  they  were 
free,  a  watch  was  still  kept  upon  them.  Between  the  King  and 
his  brother  Alen9on  a  mutual  hate  prevailed,  which  rendered  it 
easy  for  their  followers  to  use  them  both  in  the  cabals  and  intrigues 
with  which  the  Memoirs  of  that  period  are  filled ;  and  the  mortal 
nature  of  their  enmity  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  King,  being  attacked  with  a  disorder  in  the  ear,  concluded 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brother,  and  urged  the  King  of 
Navarre  to  murder  him.^  After  the  accession  of  Damville  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  the  deputies  of  the  Hugonot  towns  who  resided 
at  the  court  as  hostages  easily  persuaded  Alen^on  to  make  his 
escape  (September  1575),  and  he  at  length  joined  the  Protestant 
army  in  Poitou ;  though  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  Pope 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  sincerely  to  embrace  their  cause.  The 
deputies  just  mentioned  played  a  singular  part  Being  commis- 
sioned by  the  King  to  proceed  into  Germany  and  dissuade  Conde 
from  the  plans  he  was  meditating,  ihey  employed  themselves  in 
negociating  with  the  Count  Palatine,  John  Casimir,  for  an  army 
that  should  conduct  Conde  into  France.  John  Casimir  insisted 
upon  hard  conditions.  He  would  have  security  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops ;  he  insisted  upon  being  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war ; 
and  he  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  a  reconciliation  he  should 
have  the  government  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  ITie  confederates 
consented  to  these  terms,  and  Cond^  assumed  the  title  of  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on. 


*  See  Rdat  of  Contarini,  ap.  Banke,         '  Mathieu,  ap.  Martin,  t.  is.  p.  418. 
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The  King  abandoned  to  the  Guises  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
]  575,    After  his  return  Henry  mmk  lower  and  lower  in  a  despicable 
profligacy  and  imbecility,  and  his  only  serious  pursuit  seemed  to 
be  the  study  of  the  Latin  grammar.     He  was  entirely  engrossed 
by  youthful  &vourite8,  or  Tnignons,  of  whom  there  were  about  a 
dozen  that  vied  with  him  in  dress  and  foppery.     Four  of  these, 
St.  Luc,  D'  O,  ArqueSy  and  Caumont  were  remarked  gradually  to 
obtain  the  ascendancy,  and  were  called  the   four    Evangelists. 
Arques  became  Duke  of  Joyeuse  and  Governor  of  Normandy  and 
Havre  de  Grace ;  Caumont  was  made  Duke  of  Epemon  and  suc- 
cessively governor  of  Metz,  Boulogne,  Calais  and  Provence.     By 
these  favourites  Henry  was  entirely  governed,  and  he  afiEected  not 
to  obey  his  mother,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  person 
for  whom  she  had  ever  felt  any  affection. 

As  Henry  would  not  return  at  the  summons  of  the  Poles,  they 
passed  a  decree  to  depose  him  July  15th  1575.  The  French 
envoy  persuaded  the  Diet  to  defer  the  election  of  another  king  till 
December;  yet  Henry  took  no  steps  to  second  the  wish  of  his 
mother  and  procure  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Alenpon.  The 
suffrages  of  the  Poles  were  divided  between  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  Stephen  Bathori,  Voyvode  of  Transylvania ;  but  the 
latter  obtained  the  preference,  on  condition  of  his  marrying  Anne 
Jagellon,  sister  of  Sigismund  IL,  the  last  king  of  that  race ;  and 
a  ci?il  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  which  was  arrested 
by  the  death  of  Maximilian  (1576).  Bathori,  after  returning  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  was  then  generally  recognised  as  king. 

In  the  autumn  of  1575  the  German  auxiliaries  began  to  enter 
France.  On  the  10th  of  October  Guise  and  his  brother  Mayenne 
defeated  at  Dormans  their  advanced  guard  of  4000  or  5000  men 
under  Montmorend  de  Thor6,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
faith  at  Geneva,  In  this  encounter  Guise  received  a  wound  in  the 
cheek,  which  entitled  him  like  his  father  to  the  surname  of  the 
BolafrL  The  Court  hung  undecided  between  the  parties.  The 
King  feared  the  exploits  and  the  popularity  of  Guise,  and  dreaded 
at  the  same  time  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Marshals  Montmorend  and  Coss^  were  dismissed 
from  custody  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  they  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
truce  of  seven  months — from  November  21st  1575  to  June  25th 
1576 — on  conditions  which  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  the 
ultra-Catholics.  The  King  undertook  to  provide  a  large  sum  for 
.the  payment  of  the  Count  Palatine's  troops;  to  grant  the  Hugonots 
and  Politicians  six  cautionary  towns,  Angoul^me,  Niort,  La  Charite, 
Bourges,  Saumur  and  Mezidres ;  and  to  pay  the  garrisons  which 
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Alenfon  and  Conde  might  place  in  them,  as  well  as  a  Swiss  goard 
for  his  brother.     But  the  truce  was  observed  by  neither  party. 
The  commandants  of  Bourges  and  Angoul^me  would  not  obey  the 
King's  orders  to  surrender  those  towns  to  AleDpon,  who  recesTed 
instead  Cognac  and  St  Jean  d'Angeli.     In  February  1576  Conde 
and  John  Casimir,  at  the  head  of  18,000  German  troops,  marched 
through  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  crossed  the  Loire  and  Allier, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  allied  army  under  Alen^on  Id 
the  Bourbotinais.     At  the  same  time  the  King  of  Navarre,  on  the 
pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  contrived  to  escape  from  court,  aud 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  government  of  Guyenne.     It  was  several 
months,  however,  before  he  returned  to  the  Hugonot  confeseion, 
nor  would  he  join  the  generalissimo,  Alen9on ;  but  he  sent  deputies 
to  a  congress  which  met  at  Moulins  to  consider  of  the  conditions 
to  be  prescribed   to  the   King.     These  amounted  to  an  almost 
complete  surrender  of   the   rojal  authority;    yet  a   peace  was 
concluded,  and  on  the  14th   of  May  the   King  in   person  laid 
before  the  Parliament  an  edict  embodying  its  conditions,  the  fifth 
that  had  been  promulgated  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  year& 
This  peace,  called  La  Paix  de  Monsieur®,  was  the  most  advan- 
tageous one  the  Hugonots  had  yet  made.     The  exercise  of  tiieir 
religion  was  to  be  freely  allowed  throughout  the  kingdom,  except 
at  Paris  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  till  a  general  council 
should  be  assembled ;  mixed  chambers  {chambrea  m/ir-parties),  or 
courts  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
were  to  be  instituted  in  all  the  Parliaments  of  France ;  and  the 
massacre  of  the  St  Bartholomew  was  disavowed.    The  interested 
aims  of  the  Protestant  leaders  appeared  in  the  advantageous  con- 
ditions which  they  secured  for  themselves.     Each  strove  to  turn 
the  King's  embarrassment  to  his  own  advantage.     Alenpon  obtained 
as  an  apanage  the  provinces  of  Touraine,  Berri  and  Anjou,  witi 
complete  jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  the  right  of 
presentation  to  all  royal  prebends,  and  a  pension  of  100,000  crowns. 
From  this  time  he  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou,  formerly 
borne  by  his  brother.     The  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and   Marshal   Damville  were  re-established  in  their  offices  and 
governments ;  John  Gasimir  received  a  sum  of  money  and  the 
promise  of  a  still  larger  one,  and  other  leaders  were  gained  by 
assurances  of  future  favours. 

The  Court  was  not  sincere,  as  the  ultra-Catholics  must  have 
known,  in  their  negociations  with  the  Hugonots.    But  Guise  and 

'  The  title  of  Monsieur  began  in  the     given   to  the   lung's  eldest  brother  or 
Utter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  be     youngest  son. 
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his  party  had  gained  nothing,  and  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
afifoided  an  excellent  theme  by  which  the  Jesuits  might  arouse  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people.  The  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  also  a  good  handle  for  exciting  jealousy  and  alarm. 
The  King  was  childless,  and  as  many  believed,  impotent;  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  next  heir,  had  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  the  Protestants ;  and  if  he  also  should  die  without 
children  the  crown  devolved  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  heads 
of  which,  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Cond6,  were  Hugonots.  But 
what  gave  the  ultra-Catholics  the  most  immediate  cause  of  offence 
was  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  by  which  Conde  was  to  have  the 
government  of  Picardy ;  and  it  was  principally  this  that  called  the 
League  into  existence.  Picardy  had  again  become  completely 
Catholic,  and  one  of  its  principal  nobles,  the  Baron  d'Humi^es, 
governor  of  Boye,  Montdidier,  and  Peronne,  was  not  only  a  zealous 
Papist,  but  had  also  a  personal  feud  with  Conde. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  foundations  of  the  great 
Catholic  League  may  be  traced  back  to  a  much  earlier  period.' 
Some  associations  to  protect  the  old  religion  had  been  formed  as 
early  as  1563  by  the  guilds  and  other  civic  unions,  and  especially 
by  the  spiritual  brotherhoods,  which  attracted  the  court  and  the 
nobility  by  their  religious  mummeries,  their  penances,  and  church 
goings,  and  the  populace  by  the  spectacle  of  their  splendid  pro- 
cessions. But  the  League  was  now  first  formally  organised  by 
the  Baron  d'Humi^res  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
neighbouring  nobility  and  the  principal  citizens  of  the  towns  of 
Picardy  were  convened  in  secret  meetings,  and  an  act  of  union  was 
framed  which  was  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  King.  A  still 
more  important  document  however,  drawn  up  apparently  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  his  friends,  and  addressed  not  only  to  the 
leaguers  of  Picardy  but  to  all  the  Catholic  nobility  of  the  kingdom, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  real  constituent  act  of  the  League.  This 
act,  which  begins  like  a  formal  treaty,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,"  and  concludes  with  the  formula  of  an  oath  to  be  taken 
by  all  those  who  joined  the  League,  professes  its  object  to  be  to 
restore  the  entire  word  of  Grod,  and  to  uphold  the  service  of  the 
holy  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  to  maintain  the  King  in  his 
authority,  but  as  subordinate  to  the  States-General ;  to  restore  the 
ancient  liberties  enjoyed  under  Clovis ;  and  to  assert  these  objects 
to  the  death  against  whomsoever  it  may  be.^® 

*  Miehelet  ascribefl  ito  real  origin  to     themselves  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
the  year  1561,  when  the  King  having     Duke  of  Ouise  {La  Ligue,  p.  89). 
formed  a  resolution  to  sell  some  church  '*  The  act  is  in  La  Popelini^re,  t.  ii. 

property,  the  Parisian  dergy  addressed     foL  320 ;  Cayet,  Chnmol,  Noven,  Introd. 
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Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  Catholic  chiefs  had  taken  a  leaf  from 
their  adversaries'  book,  and  designed  to  entice  the  people  by  the 
hope  of  a  political  rcTolution  combined  with  the  maintenaoce  of 
the  ancient  religion.  The  League  soon  acquired  numerous  ad- 
herents. It  was  eagerly  signed  by  the  Parisians,  who  were  followed 
by  the  people  of  Picardy,  Poitou  and  Touraine ;  and  it  had  already 
received  tiie  signatures  of  considerable  towns  and  even  whole 
provinces,  before  the  King  was  aware  of  its  existence,  except 
perhaps  in  Brittany.  The  moment  had  been  well  chosen,  as  the 
States  were  to  assemble  at  Blois  early  in  the  winter.  But  before 
they  met,  a  Hugonot  publication  acquainted  the  King  with  his 
real  situation. 

The  papers  of  an  advocate  named  David,  a  man  of  ill  reputation 
who  had  died  at  Lyon  on  his  return  from  Rome,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hugonots,  and  were  immediately  published  by  them. 
Their  contents  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and  contained  a 
plan  for  exterminating  the  Hugonots,  and  seizing  and  bringing  to 
trial  the  King's  brother.  When  this  had  been  accomplished,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  as  rightful  heir  to  the  cwwn  by  descent  from 
Charlemagne,  was  with  the  Pope's  sanction  to  shut  up  the  King  in 
a  monastery,  in  like  manner  as  the  Duke's  ancestor  P^pin  had 
formerly  treated  Childeric.  Guise  was  then  to  be  proclaimed 
King,  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  was  to  be  fully  restored, 
through  the  abolition  by  the  States  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galiican 
Church. 

How  far  the  Duke  was  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  paper 
does  not  appear ;  he  probably  merely  connived  at  the  plan ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  Cardinal  de  Pellev^,  a  creature  of  the  Guises, 
whp  was  then  staying  at  Rome,  cordially  promoted  David's  project, 
spoke  of  it  in  the  Consistory,  and  oommimicated  it  to  Philip  II. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Guises  had  formed  an 
ulterior  plan  of  seizing  the  crown.  They  had  hoped  to  enjoy  a 
large  share  of  the  government  under  Henry  III.,  especially  as  that 
monarch  had  chosen  his  consort  from  their  house ;  yet  they  found 
themselves  elbowed  out  by  the  King's  minions.  '  They  were  fond 
of  tracing  the  antiquity  of  their  descent,  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
reigning  dynasty" ;  yet,  even  if  their  pretensions  be  allowed,  ft 
was  not  the  Duke  of  Guise,  but  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  of  the  elder 


sub  init.    One  of  the  best  authorities  for  "  In   1580"  the  genealogist  Frai^^w 

the  history  of  the  League  is  Simon  Gou-  de  Rosi^r^  published  a  book  at  i^^ 

lart,  a  Protestant  minister,  whose  MS-  in  which  the  Guises  were  derived  fwj 

moires  de  la  Ligw  were  published  firom  Antenori    Ranke,  Frang*  Gesck,  B.  i*^ 

a^89  to  X599.  404. 
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branch  of  the  fiainily^  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Henry  III.  at  first  deemed  the  papers  of  David  to  be 
a  Hngonot  forgery^  till  St.  G-oard,  his  ambassador  in  Spain,  sent 
him  another  copy  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Philip  11. 

These  discoveries  tended  to  increase  the  alarm  of  Heniy  III., 

who  forgetting  that  it  ill  becomes  a  King  to  declare  himself  the 

leader  of  a  party  among  his  subjects,  coiild  think  of  no  other 

means  of  combating  the  League  than  by  placing  himself  at  the 

head  of  it.     The  assembly  of  the  States^Gheneral  was  a  stormy  one. 

The  cowardly  act  of  which  the  King  had  been  guilty  in  subscribing 

the  League  deprived  him  of  all  respect.     All  that  he  gained  by  it 

was  that  everything  militating  against  the  royal  authority  should 

be  struck  out  of  the  document ;  which  was  then  laid  before  the 

States  for  their  acceptance,  and  ordered  to  be  signed  throughout 

the  kingdom.     The  new  act   excluded  the  Bourbons  from  the 

throne  by  limiting  the  succession  to  the  House  of  Valois.    Many 

of  the  deputies  signed  it,  while  others  refused.     The  States  forbore 

to  vote  the  King  any  supplies,  and  would  not  even  consent  to  the 

alienation  of  the  crown  lands;  but  they  insisted  on  the  eztir-* 

pation  of  Protestantism. 

As  the  conditions  of  the  peace  had  not  been  observed  the 
Hugonots  were  still  in  arms,  and  had  been  making  conquests  while 
the  States  were  sitting.     The  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  beep 
declared  dhief  of  the  counter-league,  and  Conde  his  Lieutenant- 
general,  had  subdued  and   occupied  many  places  in  Gruyenne, 
Poitou  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  while  Marshal  Damville 
had  done  the  like  in  Languedoc.     The   King  had  sent  deputies 
from  the  States  to  negociate  with  them,  but  without  efiect.   Cond^ 
and  Damville  at  once  refused  to  recognise  the  assembly  at  Blois. 
The  answer  of  the  King  of  Navarre  was  somewhat  milder  and  more 
politic.     **  TeD  the  assembly,"  said  he,  "  that  I  constantly  pray  to 
God  to  bring  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and,  if  I  am  in  the 
right  way,  to  maintain  me  in  it ;  if  not,  to  open  my  eyes.     Inform 
than  that  I  am  prepared  not  only  to  renounce  error,  but  also  to 
stake  my  possessions  and  my  life  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  if  possible  out' of  the  world."     Thus  even  at 
this  period  we  see  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  already  been  twice  a 
Catholic  and  twice  a  Protestant,  wavering  between  the  two  religions, 
and  prepared  to  accept  either  as  circumstances  might  direct     His 
answer  was  highly  unpalatable  to  the  Calvinist  ministers. 

The  Court  had  fulfilled  its  engagements  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  not  only  deserted  his  former  friends  but  also  took  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  to  act  against  them,  although  he  owed  every- 
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thing  he  had  obtained  to  his  having  joined  their  party.  The  Orart 
also  succeeded  in  seducing  Marshal  Damville  from  the  ^'caQseL" 
An  aristocrat  and  a  soldier^  Damville  was  little  inclined  to  o\xs 
the  commands  of  stormy  meetings  of  civilians,  and  to  conneer 
himself  with  the  democratic  republic  of  the  Hugonots.  More  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  treating  with  the  King  of  Navarre ;  bat 
at  length  he  also  was  induced  to  accept  the  terms  of  a  peace  which 
was  published  at  Bergerag  in  September  1577.^*  There  were  two 
treaties,  one  public,  the  other  secret ;  but  it  is  unneoeesary  to  detail 
conditions  which  were  only  meant  to  be  observed  so  long  as  migtit 
be  convenient,  and  it  will  su£Bce  to  state,  that,  on  the  whole,  ther 
were  less  favourable  to  the  Protestants  than  those  of  the  Peace  of 
Monsieur.  The  only  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that  by  one  of  the 
articles  the  King,  as  it  were  by  a  side  wind,  suppressed  the  Catholic 
League  as  well  as  the  Hugonot  confederations.*'  The  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Giuses,  had  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  concluding  of  this  treaty;  and  Gregory 
XIIL  had  oflfered  the  King  900,000  livres  towards  the  expenses  to 
be  incurred  by  continuing  the  war.  But  many  circiunstanoes 
combined  to  incline  the  French  Court  to  peace ;  particularly  the 
reftisal  of  the  States  to  vote  any  money,  the  menaces  of  John 
Casimir^  and  the  disclosures  respecting  the  projects  of  the  Guises. 
The  King,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  this  interval  of  repose 
to  fortify  himself  against  his  enemies,  only  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  vice  and  infatny.  Hi8  conduct  can  be  compared  only  with 
that  of  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  worst  of  the  Soman  emperors,  and 
offers,  in  the  portentous  union  of  beastly  ipapurity  with  fiemtastic 
superstition,  a  striking  parallel  to  that  of  Elagabalus.  At  the 
opening  of  the  States-General  he  appeared  in  diamond  ear-rings ; 
in  his  orgies  he  would  often  assume  the  manners  and  dress  of  a 
female";  and  though  the  national  exchequer  was  empty,  he  and 
his  mother  gave  fetee  that  cost  100,000  francs ;  in  some  of  which 
the  guests  were  waited  on  by  women  either  half  naked  or  in 
man's  attire.     The  minions  by  whom  Henry  was  surrounded  were 

"  This  peace  is  also  called  the  Peace  of     d' Aubign^  a  poet  as  well  as  a  historian : 
Poitiers.  ,       ^  ^  .,  ^    .  ^ 

"  "  Seront  toutes  ligues  et  asaodationa       "  ^^^^  nouveau  parement  il  porta  tout  ce 

et  confrairies  faites  et  &  faire,  sons  quel-  r,*'*'^  ,.x  ^  •!'««« 

que  pr^texte  que  ce  soit,  au  prejudice  de  ^^    ^^^^^  monstrueux,  pareil  a  sod 

notre  pr^nt  6dit  cass^es  et  annull^es,"  ^.  *™;P^r,  ,      ,    ,  i^  * «« 

&c.  —Art.  Q5.    The  edict  is  in  La  Pope-  ^i  qu  au  premier  abord  cbaeun  tot  en 

liniire  (t.  ii.   foL  386).  whose  History  o,F*^®   •  •  ^  v     «n 

concludes  with  this  peace.     The  secret  ^'il  voyoit  un  roi-femme  ou  bien  un 
articles  in  Dumont,  t.  v.  pt.  i  p.  308  eq.  homme  reine. 

»  As  described  in  the  Tragiques  of  Iat.  u.  i¥«jWM,  p.  M 
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ferocious  as  well  as  profligate ;  duels  and  assassinations  were  of 
everyday  occurrence;  the  court  resembled  at  once  a  slaughter* 
house  and  a  brothel,  although,  amid  all  this  corruption,  the  King 
was  the  slave  of  monks  and  Jesuits  whom  he  implicitly  obeyed. 
It  was  about  this  time  (December  1578)  that  he  instituted  the 
military  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  of  St.  Michael  having  fallen 
into  contempt  through  being  prostituted  to  unworthy  objects. 

Meanwhile  the  Guises  were  using  every  effort  to  rekindle  the 
war,  which  Catherine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent.    With  this  view  she  travelled,  in  August,  into  the  southern 
provinces,  and  had  an  interview  with  Henry  of  Navarre  at  Nerac, 
bringing  with  her  Henry's  wife,  her  daughter  Margaret ;  a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  did  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  their  meet- 
ing.    Henry  received  the   ladies   toldly,   and   they  retired  into 
Languedoc,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Never- 
theless the  negodations  were  sedulously  pursued ;  for  a  peace  with 
the  Hugonots  was,  at  this  time,  indispensable  to  the  Court.     The 
exactions  of  the  King,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  minions,  were  met 
with  resistance,  especially  in  the  more  Catholic  provinces,  where 
the  dissatisfaction  was  fomented  by  the  Guises ;  and  Henry  wan 
obliged  to  purchase  from  that  influential  family  a  sort  of  tacit 
truce,  by  according  to  them  pecuniary  favours.   In  February  1579; 
a  secret  treaty  was  signed  at  N^rac,   by  which  the  concessions 
granted  to  the  Protestants  by  the  peace  of  Bergerac»  were  much 
extended.     In  these  negooiations  Catherine  affected  a  scriptural 
language,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Calvinist  ministers ;  which 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  called  'Hhe  language  of  Canaan,"  and 
studied  it  over-night  in  the  chamber  of  the  Queen-mother  amid 
bursts  of  laughter.  Mademoiselle  Atri,  one  of  Catherine's  "  flying 
squadron,"  being  the  chief  preceptor.     Catherine  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  year  1579  in  the  south,  endeavouring  to  avert  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  by  her  intrigues,  rather  than  by  a  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  peace.     But  the  King  of  Navarre  saw  through  her 
Italian  artifices,  and  was  prepared  to  summon  his  friends  and 
captains  at  the  shortest  notice. 

The  hostilities  which  he  foresaw  were  not  long  in  breaking  out, 
and  in  a  way  that  would  seem  impossible  in  any  other  country  than 
France.  When  the  King  of  Navarre  fled  from  Court  in  1576,  he 
expressed  his  indifference  for  two  things  he  had  left  behind,  the 
mass  and  his  wife;  Margaret,  the  heroine  of  a  thousand  amours, 
was  equally  indifferent,  and  though  they  now  contrived  to  cohabit 
together,  it  was  because  each  connived  at  the  infidelities  of  the 
other.    Henry  was  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Fosseuse,  a  girl  of 
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fourteen,  while  Margaret  had  taken  for  her  gallant  the  yoong 
Viscount  of  Turenne,  who  had  lately  turned  Hugonot^  and  wuia 
important  acquisition  to  that  party  both  by  his  personal  qnalitia 
and  his  vast  estates.     The  Duke  of  Anjou  being  at  this  time  dk* 
posed  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  Hugonots,  Margaret  aerred 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  her  brother  and  her 
husband;  while  Henry  IIL  with  a  view  to  interrupt  this  good 
understanding,  wrote  to  the  King  of  Navarre  to  acquaint  him  of 
the  intrigues  of  his  wife  with  Turenne.    Henry  was  neither  surprised 
nor  afflicted  at  this  intelligence ;  but  he  laid  the  letter  before  the 
guilty  parties,  who  both  denied  the  charge,  and  Henry  a£fected  to 
believe  their  protestations.     The  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Nerac  were 
indignant  at  this  act  of  Henry  IIL,  ''the  enemy  of  women ;''  thej 
pressed  their  lovers  to  renew  hostilities  against  that  discourteous 
monarch;  Anjou  added  his  instances  to  those  of  the  ladies;  and 
in  1580  ensued  the  war  called  Arom  its  origin  la  guerre  dea  amou- 
reuXy  or  war  of  the  lovers:   the  seventh  of  what  are  sometimes 
styled  the  wars  of  religion  I    The  Prince  of  Gond£,  who  lived  oa 
bad  terms  with  his  cousin,  had  already  taken  the  field  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  November  1579  had  seized  on  the  little  town  of 
La  F^re  in  Picardy.     In  the  spring  of  1580  the  Protestant  chiefs 
in  the  south  unAirled  their  banners.     The  King  of  Navarre  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  military  fame  by  the  bravery  he  displayed  at 
the  capture  of  Cahors ;  but  on  the  whole  the  movement  proved  a 
failure.     Henry  III.  had  no  fewer  than  three  armies  in  the  field, 
which  were  generally  victorious,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  found 
himself  menaced  in  his  capital  of  N^rao  by  Marshal  Biron.    Bat 
Henry  IH.,  for  fear  of  the  Cruises,  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
Hugonots  too  hard,  and  at  length  accepted  the  pro£fered  mediation 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  at  this  time  anxious  to  enter  on  the 
protectorate  offered  to  him  by  the  Flemings.**    Anjou  set  off  for 
the  south,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  her  fljring  squadron; 
conferences  were  opened  at  the  castle  of  Fleix  in  Perigord,  and  on 
November  26th  1580  a  treaty  was  concluded  which  was  almost  a 
literal  renewal  of  that  of  Bergerac.     Thus  bjx  equivocal  peace,  or 
rather  truce,  was  re-established,  which  proved  of  some  duration* 

At  this  period  the  conquest  of  Portu^  by  Philip  II.,  by  addiojf  a 
new  force  to  that  already  almost  irresistible  power,  diverted  for  a 
time  the  attention  of  the  French  firom  their  own  domestic  troubles 
to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  revived  in  them  all  that  ancient 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  seemed  to  have  slumbered, 

**  See  next  cfai^t«r.   . 
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while  they  were  invoking  the  aid  of  PMlip  in  support  of  bigotry 
and  faction. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  L,  or  the  Great,  as  we  have 
afaready  seen,  that  Portugal  laid  the  foundation  of  its  greatness,  by 
its  conquests  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America.    Emmanuel  was  succeeded 
by  John  III.  who  reigned  from  1521  to  1557.     Under  this  king 
Portugal  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity,  and 
Japan  was  added  to  the  countries  with  which  it  traded  in  the  east 
(1542).     The  seeds  of  its  decline  were,  however,  already  sown, 
and  partly  by  the  policy  of  John  himself.     That  monarch   had 
shown  much  favour  to  the  Jesuits  before  they  were  regularly 
established,  and  had  invited  two  of  Loyola's  first  companions  and 
apostles,  Simon   Bodriguez   and   Francis  Xavier,  into  Portugal. 
Xavier  repaired  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  Japan  as  a  missionary, 
and  assisted  to  spread  Christianity  and  civilisation.     But  the  footing 
which  this  sect  obtained  in   Portugal,  and  the  fanaticism  which 
they  necessarily  introduced,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  where,  under  John's  successors,  the  persecution  of  the 
Inquisition  became  stricter  and  more  intolerant  than  in   Spain. 
The  authority  of  the  Jesuits  increased  during  the  long  minority 
of  King  Sebastian  who,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather  John  III., 
was  a  child  only  three   years  old.     His  bigoted   grandmother 
Catherine,  a  sister  of  Charles  V.,  to  whom  devolved  his  guardian- 
ship and  the  care  of  his  education,  placed  him  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  when,  in  1561,  Catherine  retired  into  a  convent, 
the  same  plan  was  pursued  by  his  new  guardian.  Cardinal  Henry, 
a  brother  of  John  III.,  and  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Evora,  and  Lis- 
bon, and  also  Grrand-Inquisitor  of  Portugal.     Cardinal  Henry  was 
entirely  a  churchman.     In  his  view  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  was  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  compared  with  the 
interests  of  the  Church ;  and  instead  therefore  of  intrusting  the 
education  of  Sebastian  to  statesmen  and  m^i  of  the  world,  he  placed 
him  under  two  Jesuits,  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  who  acted  as  his 
chamberlain,  and  Don  Louis  de  Camara,  as  his  teacher  and  con- 
fessor.   By  these  men  the  mind   of  Sebastian  was  filled  with 
romantic  and  fantastical  views  of  religion.     The  Pope  and  his 
glory  formed  the  chief  object  of  his  contemplation ;  he  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  acquiring  the'  crown   of  Christian   Knighthood  by 
crusades  against  the  Moslems,  and  of  reducing  the  East  and  West 
under  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  victorious  banner  of  Portugal. 
This  martial  and  religious  ardour  found,  however,  an  opportunity 
to  exert  itself  nearer  home.     In  1574  Sebastian  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition into  Afiricai,  where  for  some  time  he  waged  with  the 
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Moors  an  undecifiive  war;  which  a  few  years  after  he  va> 
tempted  to  renew,  to  his  own  destruction  and  the  downfall  of  bis 
kingdom. 

Muley  Mohammed,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  by  altering  the  law  of 
succession,  and  appointing  that  the  crown  should  devolve,  <hi  the 
death  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  to  his  eldest  brother  instead  of  to 
his  son,  had  filled  that  empire  with  civil  tumult,  conspiracy  and 
murder.  Muley's  son,  Abdallah,  in  spite  of  his  father's  law,  had 
contiived  to  seize  and  retain  the  sceptre ;  and  in  order  to  transmit 
it  to  his  son,  Muley  Mohammed,  he  murdered  all  his  farothen 
except  two ;  of  whom  one  had  escaped  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
other,  Muley  Hamet^  on  account  of  his  seemingly  harmless  charac- 
ter, was  suffered  to  live.  On  the  death  of  Abdallah,  his  son,  Muley 
Mohammed,  also  put  his  brothers  to  death,  and  attempted  to  seize 
his  uncle,  Muley  Hamet,  who,  however,  escaped  to  (Constantinople; 
and  returning  in  1575  with  a  Turkish  force  defeated  his  nephew 
in  two  battles  and  seized  the  throne.  Muley  Mohammed  now 
sought  foreign  assistance ;  first  from  Philip  II.,  by  whom  it  was 
refused,  and  then  from  Sebastian.  The  prospect  thus  opened  to 
that  adventurous  and  fanatical  monarch  of  subduing  Africa  and 
opposing  the  Osmanlis  proved  irresistible.  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
grandfather's  counsellors,  as  well  as  his  grandmother  Catherine, 
and  Cardinal  Henry  dissuaded  him  from  so  wild  a  project ;  he  had 
determined  to  venture  his  whole  kingdom  on  the  enterprise,  and 
he  applied  to  the  King  of  Spain  his  maternal  uncle  to  assist  him 
in  it.  At  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Philip  II.,  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  at  G-uadalupe,  that  monarch,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  also  coimselled  Sebastian  to  abandon  the  undertaking;  but 
finding  his  nephew's  resolution  unalterable,  Philip  at  length 
promised  to  support  him  Mrith  50  galleys  and  5000  men. 

Sebastian  sailed  from  Tangiers,  the  residence  of  Muley  Mo- 
hammed, June  24th  1578,  with  an  army  consisting  of  Portuguese, 
Castilians  and  Grermans,  and  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  including 
most  of  the  Portuguese  nobility  and  many  prelates.  Among  his 
forces  was  a  body  of  600  Italians,  commanded  by  Thomas  Stukely, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  been  destined  by  the  Pope  for  an 
expedition  against  England.  The  point  of  attack  was  £1  Arish, 
or  Larache,  which  might  easily  have  been  reached  by  sea.  Se- 
bastian, however,  preferred  to  march  through  the  sandy  desert  of 
Alcassirquivir,  where  he  was  encountered  by  40,000  Moorish 
cavalry.  A  battle  ensued  at  Alcassir,  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  days'  march  from  El  Arish,  in  which  Sebastian  was  defeated 
and  slain,  and  his  whole  army  nearly  annihilated.     The  French 
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traveller  Le  Blanc  '*,  who  was  present  at  the  battle^  says  that  he 
saw  the  corpse  of  Sebastian  in  a  chest  filled  with  quicklime ;  but 
the  Portuguese  believed  their  king  to  have  escaped  alive,  and  that 
he  would  reappear  among  th^n ;  an  opinion  which  caused  many 
pretenders  to  spring  up  after  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession 
of  Portugal. 

As  Sebastian  did  not  make  his  appearance,  Cardinal  Henry  of 

Braga  assumed  the  regency,  and  was  at  length  proclaimed  king. 

As  the  Cardinal  was  old  and  childless  many  claimants  to  the  throne 

appeared,   the  chief  of  whom   were   Philip    11.   of   Spain,   the 

Duchess  of  Braganza,  and  Antonio,  Prior  of  Crato.     Philip  IL's 

claim  was  founded  on  his  being  son  of  an  elder  sister  of  John  III. 

The  Duke  of  Braganza,  who  had  married  a  younger  sister,  asserted 

that  their  offspring  had  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  by  right  of 

representation,  as  there  was  an  ancient  law  excluding  all  foreigners 

from  the  succession.     Antonio  was  the  natural  son  of  Louis  a 

brother  of  John  III.,  who,  however,  endeavoured  to  show  that  he 

was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  who  further  maintained  that,  as 

the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  a  bastard,  an  illegitimate  origin 

would  not  unconditionally  exclude  him  from  the  throne.     King 

Henry  would  not  declare  himself  for  any  of  the  claimants ;   and 

though,  at  an  assembly  of  the  States  at  Almeria,  a  considerable 

part  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  inclined  to  favour  the  pretensions  of 

Philip,  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  and  people  appeared  to  be 

against  him.     Under  these  circumstances  no  resolution  was  come 

to,  and  soon  afterwards  King  Henry  died,  January  31st  1580. 

In  anticipation  of  this  event  Philip  II.  had  prepared  to  seize 
the  Portuguese  crown  by  assembling  an  army  of  24,000  Spanish 
and  Italian  veterans,  on  pretence  of  a  threatened  invasion  by  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco.  The  command  of  this  force  was  intrusted 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
although  that  veteran  general  was  then  in  such  disgrace  that  Philip 
,  would  not  admit  him  to  an  interview,  but  communicated  his  orders 
in  writing.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  had  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  Don  Antonio,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Morocco, 
but  contrived  to  escape  after  a  slavery  of  forty  days.  Antonio  was 
declared  king  at  a  popular  meeting  at  Santarem ;  was  afterwards 
proclaimed  at  Lisbon,  June  24th  1580,  and  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  large  body  of  citizens  and  peasants  who  flocked  to  his  standard. 
But  these  undisciplined  bands  were  incapable  of  making  head  against 
Alva  and  his  veterans.     Antonio,  who  displayed  great  personal 

'*  Voyages  de  Le  Blanc,  pt  ii  ch.  22,  p.  164. 
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Talour,  was  defeated  and  wouoded  in  a  bloody  battle  at  ALCAMi&i. 
and  the  Spaniards  successively  took  possession  of  Coimbra  ud 
Lisbon.  In  this  campaign  Alva  displayed  the  same  cruelty  tkt 
he  had  shown  iu  the  Netherlands,  though  it  took  a  different  diiec- 
tion ;  and  we  are  siurprised  to  hear  that  this  unrelenting  champioQ 
of  the  orthodox  church  caused  2000  monks  to  be  put  to  destli  in 
Portugal.  Antonio,  who  had  assembled  5000  or  6000  men  at 
Oporto,  found  resistance  hopeless.  He  fled  to  Viana,  intending  to 
escape  by  sea,  but  having  failed  in  the  attempt^  concealed  hiioReii 
during  several  months  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and 
although  Philip  had  offered  a  reward  of  8000  ducats  for  his  dis- 
covery, iu)body  was  found  base  enough  to  betray  hinu  At  length. 
in  January  1581,  he  suoceec|ed  in  escaping  in  a  flemish  ship  to 
Calais,  where  the  French  government  afforded  him  protection. 

Philip  IL,  who,  during  Alva's  campaign,  had  repaired  to  Badajoz 
in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  entered  Portugal  after 
its  conquest  had  been  achieved;  and  in  April  1581  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  Portuguese  States  assembled  at  Tomar.  The 
youthful  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Braganza,  who,  during  the  Spanish 
invasion,  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
sent  to  Philip  an  act  renouncing  his  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
which  the  Spanish  monarch,  while  affecting  to  consider  it  as 
unnecessary,  nevertheless  took  care  to  lay  up  among  the  archiTes 
of  Simancas.  From  Tomar,  Philip  proceeded  to  Santarem,  where 
by  an  affected  display  of  benevolence  he  attempted  to  make  the 
people  forget  the  cruelties  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Alva  and  his  soldiers.  Philip  spent  about  two  years  in  Portugal 
in  consolidating  his  new  conquest.  His  eldest  son  Don  Diego 
whom  the  Portuguese  States  had  recognised  as  their  future  sovereign 
having  died  at  Lisbon  in  November  1582,  he  caused  them  to  do 
homage  to  his  second  son,  Philip,  at  another  assembly  held 
January  26th  1583.  In  the  following  February  he  returned  into 
Spain  after  appointing  Cardinal  Albert,  brother  of  the  £mperor 
Bodolph  II.,  governor  of  Portugal. 

Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  want  of  a  combined  poli- 
tical action,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  as  characterising 
Europe  at  this  period — the  abeyance,  so  to  speak,  of  the  European 
system — than  the  apathy  and  indifference  with  which  the  great 
powers  regarded  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  by  Spain ;  a  conquest 
which  annexed  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  already  over- 
grown power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  not  only  the  remaining 
western  portion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  with  its  fertile  fields  and 
noble  harbours,  but  also  the  rich  and  extensive  possessions  of  For- 
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tugal  in  America  and  the  Indies.    It  was  not  till  after  the  conquest 
was  irrevocahly  completed,  that  France  and  England  began  to  show 
any  anxiety  about  its  .results.     The  affairs  of  Portugal,  indeed, 
tended  to  divert  for  awhile  from  England  those  plots  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Spanish  King  which  so  seriously  menaced  the  safety  of 
Elizabeth.  In  1 578  Gregory  XIII.  began  to  renew  his  designs  against 
the  English  Queen ;  and  one  of  his  favourite  projects  was  to  seize 
Ireland  for  his   nephew  Buoncompagni.      It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  similar  were  the  ideas  then  entertained  abroad  respecting 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  to  those  which  still  prevail 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent."      Ireland  was  represented  to 
Gregory  as  the  victim  of  English  cruelty  and  rapacity,  as  a  country 
so  ripe  for  rebellion  that  an  army  of  5000  men  would  easily  secure 
its  liberation.     With  a  view  to  this  conquest  the  Pope  took  into 
his  service  one  Thomas  Stukely,  the  English  refugee  before  men- 
tioned, whom  he  made  his  chamberlain,  bestowed  on  him  the  title 
of  Marquis  of  Leinster,  gave  him  40,000  crowns,  and  raised  for 
him  several  hundred  Italian  troops.     Gregory  also  sent  Sega  as  his 
nuncio  into  Spaiu,  to  gain  over  Philip  11.  to  the  project,  who  pro- 
mised to  assist  it  with  men  and  money;  and  Stukely  sailed  from 
Civita  Vecchia  with  his  Italians  to  join  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
force  assembled  in  the  Tagus.     But  Don  Sebastian,  who  was  to 
have  commanded  the  expedition,  diverted  his  forces,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  his  wild  enterprise  in  Morocco,  where  both  he  and 
Stukely  perished ;  and  as  Philip's  subsequent  invasion  of  Portugal 
led  him  to  diminish  his  army  in  the  Netherlands,  the  romantic 
zeal  of  Sebastian  had  the  unforeseen  effect  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  and  liberty.    Part  of  Stukely's  plan  wiEis,  however, 
carried  into  effect.     Geraldine,  an  Irish  refugee,  whom  he  was  to 
have  called  for  in  France,  landed  in  Ireland  in  1579 ;  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  rose,  and  some  advantages  were  gained*     But  reverseli 
followed :  Geraldine  was  killed  in  a  skirmish;    the  rebellion  was  put 
down,  and  the  leaders  severely  punished. 

Borne  was  pursuing  at  this  time  other  machinations  against 
Elizabeth,  of  a  slower  and  more  insidious  but  not  less  dangerous 
kind  The  Catholic  priests  who  fled  from  England  in  1568, 
founded  under  Dr.  Wm.  Allen  a  college  at  Douay,  which  the  Pope 

"  " .  .  .  i  qnali  (i  minifltri  Inglesi)  per  Inglesi  clie  gli  habitant!  imparassero  la 

arricchire  se  stesso  nsavano  tutta  V  arte  differenza  fra  il  viver  libero  e  la  servitii." 

della  tirannide  in  quel  regno,  come  tras-  — Diacorso  sopra  il  re^Tw  t^Irlanda  e  delia 

portando  le  commoditi  del  paese  in  In-  ffentechebisogneriaperconquistarlo;'Fvig' 

ghilterra^  taasando  il  popolo  contra  le  leggi  ger  MSS.,  ap.  Ranke,  Popes,  toI.  ii.  p.  80 

eprivilegi  antichi,  e  mantenendo  guerra  e  (Mrs.  Austin's  transl.). 
fattioni  tra  i  paesani — non  yolendo  gU 

VOL.  n.  U 
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protected  and  supported  with  a  monthly  pension.  The  establishment 
attracted  many  English  youf^s^  till  Bequesens^  at  the  instance  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  who  complained  of  it  as  a  seminary  of  treascii, 
ordered  it  to  be  removed.  It  was  then  transfeiTed  to  Rheims,  where 
it  was  patronised  by  the  Guises  as  well  as  the  Pope.  Gregory  XIH. 
endowed  another  fotmdation  at  Home,  under  the  direction  of  tht 
Jesuits,  and  a  third  was  established  in  Spain.  From  all  thei% 
seminaries  numerous  priests  repaired  to  England  every  year,  tra- 
versing the  kingdom  in  disguise  and  acting  as  spies.  The  J^nits 
themselves  first  entered  England  in  1580,  and  commenced  their 
traitorous  conspiracies.  The  Guises  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
projects  against  the  life  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  chieflj 
through  their  influence  and  machinations  that  the  destruction  of 
Morton,  the  Begent  of  Scotland,  was  accomplished.  After  thr 
&ilure  of  the  Irish  plot,  the  Jesuits  urged  Guise  to  make  an 
attempt  on  England  itself  (1583).  Such  a  thing  could  not  h^ 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  Spain,  and  Guise  urged  Philip  to 
assist  him  with  4000  men ;  but  it  came  to  the  ears  of  that  monarch 
that  Guise  had  agreed  with  the  English  Catholics  to  assist  in 
expelling  the  Spaniards  after  the  invasion  had  succeeded,  and 
Philip  put  an  end  to  the  project. 

But  although  Elizabeth  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  Philip,  she  dreaded  to  involve  herself  in  an  open  war 
with  him,  and  when  the  Prior  of  Crato  arrived  in  London  in  June 
1581,  to  solicit  her  assistance,  although  she  received  him  honour- 
ably, and  relieved  him  bountifully,  yet  she  refused  to  take  up  arms 
in  his  behalf.  In  France  he  succeeded  better.  Although  the 
French  Court  had  not  ventured  to  aid  Don  Antonio  during  the 
struggle  in  Portugal,  it  resolved  to  assist  him  in  holding  some  of 
the  Portuguese  colonies.  Catherine  de'  Medici  even  put  in  a  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  as  a  descendant,  through  her  mother,  of 
Eobert  Count  of  Bologne,  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso  IIL ;  who 
in  1254  had  repudiated  Sobert's  mother,  and  disinherited  him, 
though  the  child  of  the  first  bed,  in  favour  of  a  younger  son.  The 
claim  of  Catherine  could  only  have  been  urged  as  some  slight  pre- 
text for  hostilities,  or  more  probably  still,  with  a  view  of  induc- 
ing the  Spanish  monarch  to  buy  her  off*®  ;  for  by  aiding  Antonio 
she  virtually  recognised  his  pretensions  as  superior  to  her  own. 
Although  Africa  and  the  Brazils  submitted  to  Philip  II.,  a  great 
part  of  the  Azores  declared  for  the  Prior  of  Crato.  Those  islands 
were  then  the  chief  place  of  rendezvous  for  vessels  bound  to  either 

"  Britnne  M8S.,  ap.  Motley,  Un.  NetherlandB,  toL  i  p.  103  sq. 
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Indies;   and  if  occupied  by  a  hostile  force,  would,  as  Catherine 

observed  to  Walsiogham'®,  render  almost  useless  to  Philip  both  his 

own  colonies  and  the  Portuguese.     In  1581  some  succours  were 

despatched  from  France  to  the  Azores ;  and  in  the  following  year 

Catherine  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail,  with  5000  troops  on 

board,  which  she  intrusted  to  the  command  of  her  relative,  Philip 

Strozzi.    A  descent  was  effected ;  but  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Santa 

Cruz  soon  afterwards  appeared ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  July  26th 

1582,  in  which  Strozzi  was  defeated  and  slain ;  most  of  the  French 

vessels  were  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  the  Spanish  admiral  put  to 

death  all  the  {»isoners  he  made,  declaring  that  as  no  regular  war 

had  been  proclaimed  between  France  and  Spain  he  could  regard 

them  only  as  pirates.     The  Prior  of  Crato  succeeded  in  escaping 

to  Terceira,  which>  with  the  help  of  Emanuel  da  Silva,  and  a  few 

hundred  French,  he  defended  for  some  time  against  the  Spaniards. 

In  158S,  however,  Philip  despatched  an  overwhelming  force  which 

reduced  the  Azores  to  subjection.    Don  Antonio  escaped  to  France, 

and  died  at  Paris  in  15^5,  after  having  made  in  1589,  with  the 

assistance  of  the  English  admiral,  Drake,  as  will  be  related  in  the 

sequel,   another  fruitless  attempt    to  wrest  Portugal   from  the 

Spanish  crown. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  and  its  magnificent  possessions  tended 
to  revive  the  prestige  of  Spanish  power,  then  somewhat  waning 
through  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  on  this  side  that 
Spain  was  most  vulnerable*^,. and  hither  for  a  few  years  after  Philip's 
conquest,  as  we  have  related  elsewhere,  the  force  of  France  was 
directed,  but  with  that  underhand  system  of  warfare  which  char- 
acterises  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  whUe  Philip 
retaliated  by  drawing  closer  his  alliance  with  the  House  of  Guise. 
The  fruits  of  this  connection  appeared  in  a  terrible  conspiracy. 
One  SalcMe,  a  Spaniard  by  origin,  but  remotely  connected  on  the 
female  side  with  the  House  of  Lorraine,  offered  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  now  also  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  services  of  the  regiment  of 
volunteers  that  he  had  levied  in  Champagne.  As  SalcMe's  father 
had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  St^  Bartholomew  his  advances 
were  received  without  suspicion.  The  infamous  character  of  the 
man,  however — he  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  fiouen  for  forgery  and  arson — and  some  other  circum- 
stances, excited  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  caused 
SalcMe  to  be  apprehended  at  Bruges,  July  21st  1582.    Being  put 

**  Mhnoires  d^  WdlHngJwm^  ap.  Banke^      Buke  of  Anjon  in  the  Netherlands,  see  the 
Ft.  Gesch.  B.  i.  S.  389.  next  chapter. 

"  For  the  operationB  of  France  and  the 
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to  tiie  torture  lie  revealed  the  plan  of  a  vast  conspirau^y.     He  ccn- 
fessed  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Guises  as  a  Bpy,  in  fe 
interest  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  naval  armament  preparing  for  Stroza: 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  afterwards  revealed  to  him  a  plo. 
by  which  the  .Duke  of  Anjou  was  to  be  envdoped  between  tht 
forces  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  League ;  Calais  was  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  former,  while  an  army  levied  by  the  Pope  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy*^  and  commanded  l^  the  Duke  of  Nemour- 
was  to  march  upon  Lyon,  and  another  from  Spain  was  to  invadf 
France  by  way  of  Bayonne  and  Beam ;  Henry  III.  was  to  be  seizes 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Spain.     The  assafisination 
.of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  included  in  the  plan.     At  the  request  of 
Henry,  SalcMe  was  sent  from  Bruges  to  Vincennes,  where  he  was 
examined  by  torture  in  the  King's  presence,  and  was  afterwardi 
handed  over  to  the  Parliament  for  prosecution.     His  confessions, 
which,  however,  he  retracted  more  than  once,  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  some  who   professed  the  greatest  attachment   to  the 
King,  and  even  his  favourite  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  himself,     ilanj 
of  these  accusations  were,  perhaps,  calumnious,  yet  of  the  main 
outlines  of  the  conspiracy  there  can  be  little  doubt.     Salcede  was 
condemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses  (October  25tli 
1582). 

After  the  failure  of  this  plot,  Philip  IL,  dissatisfied  with  the 
inactivity  of  the  League,  and  alarmed  by  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  and  Marshal  Biron  into  Flanders,  endeavoured  to 
excite  disturbances  in  France  by  means  of  the  Hugonots;  and 
early  in  1583  he  oflFered  the  King  of  Navarre  a  considerable 
subsidy  to  renew  the  war  against  Henry  IIL  Thus  even  the 
bigoted  Philip  could  make  religion  bend  to  policy.  The  King 
of  Navarre  played  with  the  oflFer;  thanked  Philip  for  his  good 
intentions  and  commimicated  them  to  Henry  III.,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose that  monarch  to  prolong  the  term  for  the  surrender  of  the 
cautionary  towns.  Some  time  alter  Philip  II.  renewed  his  offer 
on  the  occasion  of  an  insult  oflFered  to  Henry  of  Nayarre's  wife  by 
the  King  her  brother.  Margaret,  tired  of  the  little  C!ourt  of  Nerac 
after  the  departure  of  most  of  the  young  lords  for  Flanders,  had 
returned  to  the  Court  of  France  early  in  1582,  where  she  entered 
into  a  thousand  cabals,  quarrelled  with  the  King  and  rallied  his 
minions.  Stung  by  her  insolence,  Henry  IIL  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  Court,  overwhelmed  his  sister  with  reproaches 
and  abuse ;  named  to  her  one  after  another  the  long  list  of  her 

*^  Now  Charles  Emmanuel,  Emmanuel  Philibert  haying  died  in  1580. 
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^llants;  accused  her  of  having  had  a  child  since  her  return  to 
Paris  by  Harlai  de  Chanvallon,  grand-master  of  the  artillery,  and 
x)ncluded  by  ordering  her  to  return  into  Gascony."  On  the  road 
ihe  and  her  ladies  were  overtaken  by  some  archers  of  the  guard, 
svho  made  them  pull  off  their  little  half-masks'*  of  black  velvet,  to 
aee  if  there  were  no  men  among  them,  and  detained  two  of  her 
suite  as  prisoners.  These  ladies  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  till 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  strict  interrogatory  respecting  the 
conduct  of  their  mistress.  The  King  of  Navarre  refused  to  receive 
back  his  wife  after  such  an  insult ;  a  step  necessary  to  his  dignity, 
though  in  reality  he  was  totally  indiflFerent  about  her  behaviour. 
Philip  II.,  as  we  have  said,  took  advantage  of  this  occurrence  to* 
renew  his  offers  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  On  his  refusing,  the  Spanish 
agents  observed,  "You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing;  we  can 
soon  find  another  market ; "  alluding  to  the  Guises.  But  Navarre 
again  acquainted  Henry  III.  with  the  designs  of  the  King  of  Spain,^ 
as  well  as  of  a  plot  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  enter  Provence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  Flanders,  his  ill  success^ 
return  to  France,  and  death  in  June  1584,  will  be  related  in- 
another  chapter.     By  his  decease  Heniy  of  Navarre  became  the 
second  person  in  the  kingdom,  as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown, 
although  the  branch  of  Bourbon  was  separated  from  the  royal  stem' 
by  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries.    But  his  heresy  stood  in  his 
way.    Henry  III.,  who  was  really  inclined  to  support  the  King  of 
Navarre  in  preference  to  the  House  of  Guise,  sent  to  him  the  Duke 
of  Epemon  to  exhort  him  to  change  his  religion.     On  that  head 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  probably  indifferent,  though  as  a  modem 
historian   observes**,   he  compensated  for  his   lukewarmness  by 
believing  in  two  dogmas  unknown  either  at  Eome  or  Geneva — 
toleration  and  humanity.     He  listened  not,  however,  to  the  King's 
exhortations,  though  he  offered  his  services  and  those  of  his  party 
against  the  enemies  of  the  crown.     The  change  in  the  King  of 
Navarre's  position  had  also  excited  the  solicitude  of  his  Mends, 
and  Du  Plessis  Momay  addressed  to  him  an  eloquent  letter  exhor- 
ting him  to  cease  the  open  scandal  of  his  numerous  amo\u*s.** 
The  most  important  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 

"  Some  of  Margaret's  letters  to  Chan-  '  These  little  masks,  -which  were  then 

YalloD  are  published  at  the  end  of  her  fashionable  among  the  ladies,  were  called 

Memoirs  (ed.   Gnessard).     His    beauty  loups. 

procored  him  the  name  of  "  le  beau  Chan-  **  Martin. 

Tallon."    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  *•  Henry  was  then  in  love  with  Cori- 

Margaret  had  by  him  a  son,  who  became  sande  d'Andouins,  Countess  of  Gramont 

a  Capuchin  monk  under  the  name  of  P^re  and  Ghiiche,  one  of  a  long  catalogue  of 

Ange.  See  D'Aubign^,  Hist.  Un.  p.  1077 ;  mistredses. 
Lestoiki  Journal  de  Henri  UL  anno  1583. 
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Anjou  was  the  revival  of  the  League^  which  &ction  had  hithoto 
proved  abortive.   Philip  II.  now  seized  the  opportunity  to  promoteit- 
The  accession  of  a  Protestant  King  to  the  throne  of  France  woqU 
render  inevitable  a  war  between  that  country  and  Spaing  and  might 
threaten  the  whole  European  system^  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.     Philip  himself  was  growing  into  yeais; 
his  sen  was  an  infant  of  seven ;  during  a  long  minority  what  would 
become  of  Spain  with  a  Hugonot  king  for  neighbour  ?     Bemarduio 
de  Mendo^a,  one  of  the  most  incendiary  of  all  Philip's  tools,  ^ 
lately  his  ambassador  in  England,  whence  he  had  been  dismiEsed 
for  his  plots  against  Elizabeth,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  Emulate  Guise 
and  the  ultra-Catholic  party.     It  was  in  this  metropolis  that  tiie 
League  was  reorganised.    Paris  was  at  first  divided  into  five  arron- 
d/hsaemeniSy  or  quarters,  imder  five  leaders,  who  afterwards  associated 
with  themselves  eleven  more,  in  order  that  each  quarter  of  the  citj 
might  have  its  director.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  Sixteen^  wh<> 
afterwards  acquired  so  redoubtable  a  celebrity.    Their  policy  iras 
to  gain  over  the  heads  of  the  different  guilds  and  corporations  and 
©f  the  spiritual  brotherhoods,  who  were  generally  followed  bj  the 
other  members ;   and  by  degrees  the  great  judicial  and  financial 
bodies  were  drawn  into  the  League.     From  Paris  its  ramificatiozis 
were  extended  to  the  principal  cities  of  France.     It?  main  objects 
were  the  disinherison  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
King's  minions.     The  League  would  willingly  have  transferred  the 
succession  to  the  Duke   of  Cruise,  and  such  a  contingency  was 
doubtless  in  the  thoughts  of  that  prince;  but  he  dared  not  yet 
avow  it.     A  stalking-horse  was  found  in  the  Cardinal  of  Boiurbou, 
uncle  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  a  weak,  bigoted,  voluptuous  old  mao, 
who,  if  the  claims  of  his  nephew  were  set  aside  on  the  score  of 
heresy,  was  imdoubtedly  next  heir  to  the   crown.     Cruise,  who 
meant  to  reign  under  his  name,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his   ecclesiastical    dignities   and   marry  the    Duchess-dowager  of 
Montpensier,  Gtdse's    sister.     Catherine    de'   Medici  herself  was 
more  than  half  gained  over  to  the  League  by  the  dazzling  prospect 
of  the  crown's  descent,  after  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  to  her  grand- 
son, the  son  of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine; 
though  with  an  absurd  inconsistency  Catherine  retained  her  hos- 
tility towards  Philip  and  was  inclined  for  a  war  with  Spain.    The 
situation  of  Christendom  seemed  to  promise  the  success  of  the 
League.     In  France  itself  the  Protestants  were  estimated  to  have 
decreased  seventy  per  cent.*®    In  Germany,  under  the  bigoted 

*  Lorenzo  Priuli,  BdaU  di  Franda^  1682,  ap.  Ranke,  Popes,  vol  iL  p.  153. 
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Cmperor  Bodolph  11.,  Protestantism  was  losing  all  the  ground  it 
lad  gained  after  the  peace  of  Passau.  In  Belgium,  Farnese  was 
idvaxLcicg  from  one  conquest  to  another ;  and  the  great  hero  of 
Protestantism,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  a  month  after  the  death  of  Anjou. 

Henry  III.,  without  money  or  resources,  and  despicable  by  his 
want  of  moral  courage,  seemed  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  League.     So  afraid  was  he  of  the  King  of  Spain  that  he 
did  not  venture  to  accept  Gambrai,  which  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had 
bequeathed  to  him  as  a  legacy ;  and  Catherine  took  possession  of  it 
as   a   guarantee  for  her   claims  on  Portugal.     Henry  had  been 
striving  to  regain  the  affections  of  the  fanatical  Parisians,  of  the 
priests  and  the  Court  of  Borne  by  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion. 
After  the  masquerades  and  carnival  of  1583,  he  had  celebrated 
Lent  with  unusual  strictness,  and  introduced  at  Paris  the  Blanca^ 
Battus  or  Flagellants  of  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  the  penitents 
of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady.     But  the  Parisians  saw  in  the 
affair  only  another  masquerade.     After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  the  rumours  respecting  the  League,  he  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  people  by  many  ordinances  of  reform.     He  affected  at  this 
time  a  great  attention  to  business.     Sir  Edward  Stafford,  the 
English  ambassador,  writes,  that  the  French  King  was  continually 
occupied  from  two  o'clock  after  midnight,  his  usual  time  of  rising, 
till  eight,  shut  up  in  his  cabinet  "scribbling"  with  two  or  three 
secretaries  under  him.      He  now  added  to   his  ordinary  guard 
another  of  forty-five  men,  called  TaiMagambiy  who  wore  cuirasses 
under  their  coats.     These  men  were  constantly  about  his  person, 
were  maintained  in  the  palace,  and  were  not  suffered  to  visit  out 
of  it*^    Henry  felt  that  he  was  in  a  completely  false  position,  and 
knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself,  dreading  alike  the  Hugonots 
and  the  League.     The  Duke  of  Guise  was  a  most  formidable  ad- 
versary ;  there  was  a  grandness  in  his  nature  that  captivated  the 
people.    The  Pope  compared  him  to  Judas  Maccabasus. 

In  December  1584  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  leaders  was  held  at 
Cruise's  castle  of  Joinville ;  Philip  U.  sent  plenipotentiaries,  and  a 
regular  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded.  Its  pro- 
fessed objects  were,  the  maintenance  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
religion ;  the  complete  extirpation  of  all  Protestant  and  heretical 
sects,  in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  in  France,  and  the  exclusion  of 
heretical  princes  from  the  throne.  Philip's  envoys  made  several 
advantageous  stipulations.    The  Cardinal  of  Boiurbon^  who  had 

*»  Murdin,  p.  426. 
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accepted  the  post  assigned  to  him  by  the  Cruises,  agreed  to  latiiy 
after  his  accession  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  to  renounoe  all 
alliances  with  the  Turk,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  illicit  nayigadoo 
towards  the  Indies ;  that  is,  to  submit  to  the  monopoly  of  Spaia. 
The  French  princes  engaged  to  assist  Philip  to  recover  Cambrai : 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  pay  them  600,000  croims 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  50,000  crowDS 
monthly,  so  long  as  it  lasted.  Cardinal  Bourbon  further  promised 
to  cede  Basse  Navarre  and  B^n ;  and  Guise  and  Mayeime 
engaged  to  deliver  up  Don  Antonio  to  Philip.*® 

Before  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  P^re  Mathieu,  who,  firom  his 
indefatigable  activity  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  courier  of  the 
League,"  was  despatched  to  Eome  to  obtain  for  it  the  approbation 
of  the  Pope.  Gregory  XIII.,  who  had  sanctioned  all  the  most 
violent  acts  of  the  ultra-Catholics  in  France,  appears  to  have  given 
a  verbal  approval  of  the  League ;  but  he  would  not  authorise  it  b? 
a  formal  Bull,  nor  would  he  consent  to  the  murder  of  the  King,— 
which  must  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  projects  submitted  to 
him — though  he  did  not  object  to  the  seizing  of  his  person. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  League  France  became  divided  into 
three  parties :  that  of  the  King,  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible 
of  all;  that  of  Henry  of  Navarre;  and  that  nominally  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  but  in  reality  of  the  Guises  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Henry  III.  wavered  some  time  as  to  the  course  he  should 
adopt.  Towards  the  end  of  January  1585  a  grand  embassy  from 
the  patriots  in  the  Netherlands  solicited  his  intervention,  oflFering 
him  twelve  cautionary  towns  and  100,000  crowns  a  month;  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  was  now  prepared  to  prevent,  at  any  price, 
the  triumph  of  Philip,  urged  Henry  to  accept  these  offers,  which 
she  partly  guaranteed,  and  sent  him  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
Philip's  general,  Farnese,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Antwerp;  to  prevent  its  being  succoured,  Philip  pressed  the 
League  to  commence  operations ;  and  Henry  III.,  alarmed  at  their 
movements,  dismissed  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  and  declared  that 
he  meant  to  keep  peace  with  the  King  of  Spain.  At  Peronne,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  the  League  published  their  manifesto.  It  was 
in  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  signed  by  him ;  but 
with  it  was  circulated  a  list  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League,  including 
all  the  Catholic  princes  of  Europe.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  appeared,  coupled  with  that  of  Guise,  as  lieutenants  of 
the  League.     It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had 

• 

*•  Dumont,  t.  t.  pt.  i.  p.  441. 
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laken  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  into  which  he  was  enticed 
by   the  promise  of  Toul  and  Verdun.     The  King's  answer  to  the 
[nanifesto  of  the  League  resembled  that  of  an  arraigned  criminal. 
He   despatched  his  mother  to  Epernay,  to  negociate  with   the 
Guises ;  who,  however,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  had 
declared  for  the  League,  rose  in  their  demands  in  proportion  to 
their  success.     The  negociations  were  transferred  from  Epernay  to 
Nemours ;  and  though  the  King's  arms  had  met  with  some  partial 
success,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  July  which  amoimted  to  a 
virtual  surrender  of  the  royal  authority  as  well  as  a  complete  pro- 
hibition of  the  Protestant  faith.     All  former  edicts  in  favour  of 
the   Protestants  were   revoked;  the  Chambrea  mi-parties  were 
abolished;    the  reformed   ministers   were  to   quit  the  kingdom 
within  a  month,   and   all   other   obstinate    heretics    within    six 
months.     The  Dukes  of  Guise,  Mayenne,  Elbeuf,  Aumale,  Mer- 
cceur,    were    not    only  to   retain    their  governments,   but    nine 
cautionary  towns  were  also  to  be  assigned  to  them  and  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon  for  five  years ;  viz.  Soissons,  Dinon,  Le  Con- 
quet,  Chalons,  Verdun,  Toul,  St.  Dizier,  Beaune,  and  Rue.     This 
peace  was  proclaimed  July  7th,  by  the  Edict  of  Nemours.**     On 
the  13th  the  King  joined  his  mother  at  St.  Maur,  where  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Guise,  and  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Gnise.     On  the  18th  he  went  in  person  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  publish  the  revocation  of  all  former 
edicts  of  toleration,  and  the  suppression  of  the  (pretended)  reformed 
religion. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Protestant  struggle 
in  France  to  a  period  when  the  reformed  faith  seemed  threatened 
with  extinction,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Netherlands, 
where,  at  this  time,  it  was  menaced  with  a  similar  fate. 

^  The  Edict  is  in  Mim,  de  la  Ligue,  t.  i.  p.  178  sqq.  (ed.  Amst.  1758). 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

The  history  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  has  been  carried  dovD 
in  a  former  chapter  to  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  November  Sth 
1576.  It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Philip  II.  to  leave  the 
country  eight  months  with  only  an  ad  interi/m  government.  Had 
he  immediately  filled  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  ol 
Bequeseus,  either  by  the  appointment  of  his  sister  Margaret,  or 
any  other  person,  the  States  could  not  have  seized  upon  the  govera- 
ment,  and  the  alliance  established  at  Crhent  would  not  have  be^ 
efifected,  by  which  an  almost  independent  commonwealth  had  been 
erected.  But  Philip  seems  to  have  been  puzzled  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  successor ;  and  his  selection,  at  length,  of  his  brother  Don  John 
of  Austria,  caused  a  further  considerable  delay.  Don  John,  the 
hero  of  Lepanto,  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of  the  MilaneBe,  where 
necessary  arrangements  compelled  him  to  remain  some  time  aft«r 
his  appointment.  He  then  proceeded  to  Spain  for  instructions^ 
whence  he  travelled  in  the  greatest  haste  through  France. 

The  state  of  the  Netherlands  compelled  Don  .Tohn  to  enter  them 
not  with  the  pomp  and  dignity  becoming  the  lawful  representative 
of  a  great  monarch,  but  stealthily,  like  a  traitor  or  conspirator.    In 
Luxemburg  alone,  the  only  province  which  had  not  joined  l^e 
union,  could  he  expect  to  be  received ;  and  he  entered  its  capital 
a  few  days  before  the  publication  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Moorish  slave,  and  in  the  train  of  Don  Ottavio  Gon- 
zaga,  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Melfi.     Having  neither  money  nor 
arms,  he  was  obliged  to  negociate  with  the  provincial  government 
in  order«to  procure  the  recognition  of  his  authority.    At  the  instance 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  States  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  an 
act  of  amnesty  for  past  ofiences,  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  and  an  oath  from  Don  John  that  he  would  respect  all 
the  charters  and  customs  of  the  country.     The  new  governor  was 
violent,  but  the  States  were  firm,  and  in  January  1577  was  formed 
the  Union  op  Brussels,  the  professed  objects  of  which  were,  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  execution  of  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Catholic  religion 
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and  the  royal  authority  were  to  be  upheld.  This  union,  which  was 
only  a  more  popular  repetition  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent^  soon  obtained 
numberless  signatures ;  while  the  treaty  had  been  signed  only  by 
the  envoys  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  a  certain  number  of  the  Pro- 
vinces on  the  other.  The  Union  of  Brussels,  by  the  stipulation  in 
favour  of  Catholicism,  contained  in  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution ; 
but  it  became  the  stepping-stone  to  the  more  important  Union  of 
Utrecht 

Meanwhile  Bodolph  II.  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  offered 
his  mediation,  and  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Liege  to  use  his  good 
offices  between  the  parties;   who,  with  the  assistance  of  Duke 
William  of  Juliers  brought,  or  seemed  to  bring,  the  new  governor 
to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind.     Don  John,  however,  was 
perhaps  in  reality  determined  by  instructions  brought  to  him  from 
Spain  by  his  secretary  Escovedo,  recomm^ending  no  doubt  that 
duplicity  which   characterised  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  Court. 
However  this  may  be,  when  the  negociations  were  resumed  at 
Marcbe  en  Famine,  Don  John  yielded  all  the  points  in  dispute, 
and  embodied  them  in  what  was  called  the  Pbbpetual  Edict,  pub- 
lished March  12th  1577.     The  Prince  of  Orange  suspected  from 
the  first  that  these  concessions  were  a  mere  deception,  to  be  vio- 
lated on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  his  suspicions  of  the  governor's 
hypocrisy  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  intercepted  letters.     Al- 
though, to  the  astonishment  of  those  not  in  the  secret,  the  Per- 
petual Edict  was  confirmed  by  Philip  (April  7th  1577),  the  Prince  of 
Orange  refused  to  publish  it  in  Holland  and  Zealand.    To  his  secret 
motives  we  have  alluded ;  his  public  objections  to  the  Edict  were, 
among  others,  that  no  definite  time  had  been  fixed  for  the  assem- 
bUng  of  the  States-General ;  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  was  not  categorical;  that  the  States  were  called  upon  to 
pay  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  had  oppressed  them ;   that  his 
sonj  Count  Buren,  was  still  detained  a  prisoner,  &c.     Don  John 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  Prince  by  private  negociations,  in 
which  magnificent  offers  were  made  to  him;   but  William  was 
incorruptible. 

The  Perpetual  Edict  did  not  produce  any  immediate  separation 
between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces.  Although  the 
Spanish  troops  were  actually  sent  away  in  April,  the  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants  still  harboured  suspicions  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  when  Don  John  entered  Brussels,  May  Ist  1577,  the  citizens 
refused  to  give  him  possession  of  the  citadeL  Finding  himself  thus 
a  governor  merely  in  name,  and  without  any  real  authority,  he 
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resolved  to  throw  oflF  the  mask,  and  to  seize  by  stealth  the  power 
that  was  withheld  from  him.  On  pretence  of  pajdng  a  visit  to  the 
consort  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  was  on  her  way  to  the  baths  of 
Spa,  Don  John  repaired  to  Namur,  where  the  citadel  was  com- 
manded by  two  sons  of  Count  Barlaimont,  who  were  favourable  to 
his  views,  and  who  gave  him  possession  of  that  fortress.  He  soon 
after  got  possession  of  Charlemont  and  Marienberg,  but  failed  in 
an  attempt  upon  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  These  steps  he  excused 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary  to  his  security,  pretending 
that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  take  his  life. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  States  to 
resent  these  encroachments,  and  to  attack  Don  John  with  all  their 
force;  but  this  seemed  too  bold  a  step  to  the  aristocratic  and 
Catholic  party,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  The  exertions  of 
William  were  thus  confined  to  his  own  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  where  a  college  of  eighteen  persons  was  appointed  to  pro- 
mote the  popular  cause.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the  Ca- 
tholic States  for  deputies  from  Holland  and  Zealand  to  enter  the 
Brussels  assembly,  where  they  often  gave  the  tone ;  and  they  even 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  alliance  between  the  States  and  the 
Elector  Palatine,  a  Prince  mixch  dreaded  by  the  Catholic  Bp^rty. 
When  the  negociations  were  resumed  with  Don  John,  the  States 
demanded  that  the  citadels  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp  should  be  razed ; 
but  the  republican  party  in  those  cities  made  them  level  with 
the  ground,  without  waiting  for  his  answer. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  1577,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  States-General,  entered  Brussels  amid  great  re- 
joicings and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  hailed  him  as 
**  Father  William."  During  his  absence  prayers  were  daily  oflfered 
up  for  his  safety  in  the  churches  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The 
prince  immediately  stopped  all  negociations  with  Don  John,  who 
was  at  Namur ;  and  prescribed  to  him  conditions  so  stringent,  that 
the  governor  regarded  them  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  retired  to 
Luxemburg.  Aerschot  and  the  Catholic  nobility  were  averae  to 
these  proceedings,  though  they  were  unable  to  hinder  them.  When 
they  acceded  to  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  they  had  hoped  to 
obtain  the  leading  influence  in  the  government ;  they  now  saw  with 
jealousy  the  chief  power  in  .the  hands  of  Orange  and  his  party,  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  hated  and  suspected  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
other  hand  William  became  the  favourite  of  the  people.  The 
Brabanters  elected  him  their  Ruward,  a  dignity  generally  reserved 
for  the  heir  to  the  sovereignty,  and  which  conferred  upon  him  an 
almost  dictatorial  power.    He  had  also  been  offered  the  Stad- 
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holdership  of  Flanders,  which  however  he  declined.     These  marks 
of  popular  favour  were  bestowed  upon  Orange  partly  in  consequence 
of  a  step  taken  by  his  opponents.     The  Catholic  aristocrats,  who 
disliked  both  Don  John  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  called  in  as 
their  governor  the  Archduke  Matthias,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Eodolph  II.     Matthias  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  came  to  Brussels  without  consulting  his  brother ; 
but  he  had  no  talent,  and  was  never  anything  more  than  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  contending  factions.     To  avoid  useless  contention, 
as  well  as  not  to  give  offence  to  the  Germans,  Orange  accepted  the 
nomination  of  Matthias,  and  received  him  with  honour.     On  the 
7th  December  1577,  the  States-General   formally  deposed  Don 
John,  and  declared  all  who  should  assist  him  rebels  and  traitors ; 
and  on  the  10th  a  fresh  "  Union  of  Brussels  "  was  signed,  by  which 
Protestantism  was  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  by  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent.     This,  however,  was  the  last  time  that  the 
Netherlands  were  united,  nor  did  their  union  prove  of  long  duration. 
Matthias  was  inaugurated  at  Antwerp  as  Governor-General,  January 
18th  1578,  having  first  subscribed  a  constitution  drawn  up  imder 
the  superintendence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     William  was  to  be 
his  Lieutenant-General ;  a  step  insisted  on  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  now  begun  to  afford  the  Netherlanders  some  substantial 
assistance.     Her  motives  were  somewhat  selfish.     She  had  dis- 
covered that  Don  John  was  plotting  with  the  Pope  and  the  Guises 
to  depose  her,  to  espouse  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  to  seize  the 
crown  of  England.    Elizabeth's  assistance  to  the  Netherlanders  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  small  grants  of  money;  but,  although 
PhiUp  II.  appears  to  have  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  Don  John, 
she  now  adopted  more  wai-like  counsels,  and  in  1577  made  a  treaty 
with  the  States,  by  which  she  agreed  to  send  5000  foot  and  1000 
horse  into  Flanders,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  States,  and  commanded 
by  a  general  of  her  own,  who  was  to  be  received  into  the  Council. 
She  also  agreed  to  lend  them  100,000Z.  for  which  she  was  to  receive 
the  bonds  of  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  Netherlands  for  her 
repayment  within  a  year.^     This  treaty  was  signed  January  7th 
1578,  and  the  English  forces,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  proceeded 
into  the  Netherlands. 

It  being  now  plain  that  the  acceptance  of  Don  John  as  governor 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  force,  Philip  II.  assembled  an  army 
of  about  20,000  Spanish  and  Italian  vetei*ans,  which  he  intrusted 
to  the  command  of  Alexander  Farnese,  son  of  Ottavio  Duke  of 

>  Camden's  Migaheih,  tbdL  i.  p.  373  (ed.  1625). 
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Parma  and  Margaret^  the  late  Begent  of  the  Netherlands.  At  tbe 
same  time  the  Pope  published  a  Bull  in  favour  of  Don  Jahn, 
similar  to  those  formerly  issued  during  the  crusades  against  the 
Saracens.  The  Netherlanders  also  assembled  a  considerable  forot 
under  De  Goignies,  and  towards  the  end  of  January  1578  both 
armies  were  ready  to  take  the  field.  As  the  soldiers  of  the  States 
were  mostly  raw  recruits,  Orange  advised  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Don  John,  or  upon  Namur ;  but  this  counsel  was  overruled, 
and  they  waited  to  be  assaulted  near  Gehbloubs,  in  the  county 
of  Namur  (January  Slst).  A  charge  of  cavalry  led  by  Alexander 
Famese  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  Eoyalists.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  Netherlanders  fell  in  the  battle,  and  all  the  prisoners, 
to  the  number  of  about  600,  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  was 
thought  that  Don  John  would  now  march  upon  Brussels,  and  the 
States,  the  Council,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  fled  to  Antwerp: 
instead  of  which,  however,  the  victorious  general  employed  himself 
in  taking  some  towns  of  less  importance,  as  Gemblours  itself,  Lou- 
vain,  Nivelles,  Bovines,  and   others. 

Meanwhile  Orange  was  drawing  into  the  League  those  Dutch 
towns  which  had  not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip  IL, 
and  especially  Amsterdam ;  the  accession  of  which  important  city, 
February  8th  1578,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  defeat  at  Gem- 
blours.    Aerschot's  party,  who  had  discovered  that  the  Archduke 
Matthias  was  entirely  useless,  applied  to  the  weak  and  profligate 
Alenpon,  now  become  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  accept  the  protectorate  of 
the  Netherlands ;  while  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  dreaded  the  exten- 
sion by  that  means  of  French  influence  had,  by  way  of  counterpoise, 
recommended  the  States  to  seek  the  assistance  of  John  Casimir, 
brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine ;  and  she  advanced  money  to  pay 
the  German  troops  whom  he  might  conduct  into  the  Low  Countries. 
John  Casimir,  however,  who  had  little  military  talent,  and  had 
only  distinguished  himself  by  some  marauding  expeditions,  did 
not  join  the  patriots  till  near  the  end  of  August;  who,  meanwhile, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  the  English  under  Norris,  had  de- 
feated Don  John  at  RymenantS  (August  1st).     The  allies  were  so 
strongly  posted,  being  protected  on  one  side  by  the  river  Demer, 
on  another  by  a  wood,  and  on  a  third  by  entrenchments,  that  Don 
John  was  counselled  by  his  best  generals  not  to  attack  them ;  but 
he  was  anxious  to  give  battle  before  the  arrival  of  John  Casimir. 
The  attack  was  repulsed,  and  Don  John's  army  would  have  sufiered 
greatly  in  its  retreat,  had  not  Alexander  Farnese  covered  it  in  a 
masterly  manner  with  his  cavalry.     This  was  the  last  exploit  of 
the  victor  of  Lepanto.     He  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Namur; 
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Philip  n,,  who  is  supposed  to  have  entertained  a  mean  jealousy  of 
his  brilliant  relative^  sent  him  no  assistance,  and  caused  his  secretary 
to  be  murdered  in  Spain  for  too  zealously  promoting  his  master's 
chimerical  marriage  with  Mary  Stuart.  Bossu,  the  commander  of 
the  patriot,  army,  threatening  Nivelles,  Don  John  broke  up  to 
attack  him,  but  was  seized  on  the  way  with  an  illness  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  six  days  (October  1st  1578)  at  Bougy,  a 
miserable  village  near  Namur. 

The  short  administration  of  Don  John  may  appear  on  a  cursory 
view  to  have  produced  no  result ;  but  he  in  reality  initiated  the 
system  which  preserved  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Netherlands  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  Although  he  began  the  war  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Philip,  yet  it  was  evident  that  matters  had  gone  too  far 
to  be  accommodated  by  any  reconciliation  with  the  States;  and 
he  therefore  commenced  the  system  of  a  gradual  subjugation  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  negociation. 
He  revived  the  attachment*  of  the  Walloons  to  the  House  of 
Burgundy;  he  won  over  to  his  views  Pardieu  de  la  Motte,  the 
commandant  of  Gravelines,  and  Matthew  Moulart,  Bishop  of  Arras, 
and  employed  them  in  his  negociations  with  singular  success. 

Don  John  was  succeeded  both  in  the  civil  and  military  com- 
mand by  his  nephew  Alexander  Famese,  the  heir  of  Parma,  who 
was  only  a  few  months  younger  than  his  uncle,  and  had  shared 
with  him  the  glory  of  Lepanto.  In  personal  appearance  he 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  relative.  His  head  was  round 
and  covered  with  short,  black,  bristly  hair ;  his  forehead  high  but 
narrow;  his  nose  aquiline;  the  lower  part  of  his  face  covered  with 
a  bushy  black  beard;  his  features  were  handsome,  but  wore  a 
somewhat  sinister  expression.  His  character  was  cool,  artful, 
determined,  commanding ;  and,  though  lacking  the  fascination  of 
Don  John,  Famese  had  the  power  of  attaching  and  inspiring  • 
confidence.  Both  as  a  politician  and  a  military  commander  he 
was  by  far  the  ablest  governor,  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Before  the  death  of  Don  John,  tjie  Catholic  party  and  Walloon 
provinces  had  virtually  superseded  the  Archduke  Matthias,  by 
calling  in  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  nor  had  the  Prince  of  Orange 
opposed  their  choice,  though  he  dictated  to  the  French  prince  a 
convention  which  he  signed  at  Mons,  August  13th.  Anjou's  vanity 
was  tickled  with  the  magnificent  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  libei-ty 
of  the  Netherlands  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and  their 
adherents;"  but  he  was  deprived  of  all  real  power.  He  engaged 
to  provide  12,000  men  for  three  months,  to  be  afterwards  reduced 
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to  3500.      Anjou's  coming  had  been  dreaded  and   opposed  by 
Elizabeth  on  political  grounds,  although  she  still  coquetted  iritli 
him  as  a  suitor.*     He  entered  the  Netherlands  in  September  157^, 
took  Binche  by  assault  and  Maubeuge  by  capitulation  ;  but  under 
pretence  of  a  deference  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  refrained  from 
further  conquests,  and  retired  into  France.     The  policy  of  Ae 
English  Queen  on  this  subject  differed  from  that  of  her  ministers, 
who  would  have  gladly  seen  the  Netherlands  separated,  in  what- 
ever manner,  and  even  by  a  French  conquest,  from  the  crown  of 
of  Spain ;  while  it  was  the  wish  of  Elizabeth  that  they  should  be 
restored  to  Philip,  though  with  security  for  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  liberties.     She  had  indeed  too  high  an  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  to  regard  the  successful  revolt  of  subjects 
with  approbation. 

Famese  pursued  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor  in  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  the  Catholic  and  Walloon  provinces ;  and 
the  democratic  violence  of  two  demagogues  at  last  enabled  him  to 
destroy  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  In  the  autumn  of  1577,  the 
nobles  Imbize  and  Ryhove  had  incited  an  insurrection  in  Ghent, 
and  had  seized  and  imprisoned  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  and  t^n 
gentlemen  of  his  suite,  because  the  Duke,  who  had  been  elected 
Stadholder  of  Flanders,  had  delayed  the  promised  confirmation  of 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  city.  Of  these  two  leaders  Ryhove 
was  the  more  vulgar  democrat,  bold,  but  savage  and  unscrupulous. 
Imbize,  with  equal  cruelty,  was  treacherous  and  cowardly,  but 
possessed  more  eloquence  and  talent.  He  had  conceived  the 
chimerical  idea  of  establishing  a  republic  and  converting  Ghent 
into  a  second  Some.  These  demagogues  had  formed  a  democratic 
government  consisting  of  an  executive  of  eighteen  citizens,  while 
the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  deans  of  the  fifty-two  guilds 
and  of  the  weavers  together  with  the  council  of  war  of  the  city  train- 
bands. The  example  of  Ghent  was  followed  by  those  towns  where 
a  proletarian  population  abounded;  as  Dendermonde,  Courtray, 
Hulst,  Oudenarde,  and  at  last  also  Bruges. 

These  proceedings  were  viewed  with  great  disapprobation  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  calculated  materially  to  damage  the  patriot 
cause.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  remonstrate  with  the  leaders^  and  in 
December  proceeded  himself  to  Ghent;  but  all  that  he  could 
effect  was  the  liberation  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot.  The  disorders 
in  that  city  went  on  increasing,  and  in  the  course  of  1578  attained 


*  Letter  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  to  Leicester,  in  Gr^en  ran  Frinsterer,  Archives,  if* 
t.  TL  p.  421  sq. 
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such  a  height  that  the  Walloon  aristocracy  trembled  for  their 
religion  and  even  for  their  lives.  The  democratic  party  raged 
against  the  Catholics,  broke  the  images  in  the  churches,  and 
seized  on  the  estates  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  A  sort  of  inter- 
necine war  ensued.  The  Walloons,  with  a  body  of  French,  headed 
by  Pardieu,  lord  of  La  Motte,  robbed,  murdered  and  destroyed  up 
to  the  very  gate^  of  Ghent ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Eyhove  and 
La  Noue,  having  got  together  a  force  of  French  Hugonots,  deso- 
lated the  Walloon  territories. 

These  disorders  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Brussels  Union 
and  of  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.     The  Walloons,  who  complained 
that  faith  had  not  been  kept  with  them,  entered  into  negociations 
with  Famese;  and  in  January  1579  they  concluded  a  separate 
league  among  themselves  at  Arras.     The  Prince  of  Orange,  on  his 
side,  united  the  Protestant  provinces  together  in  an  alliance  called 
a  perpetual  union ;  which,  from  its  being  proclaimed  at  Utrecht, 
January  29th  1579,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 
It  was  subscribed  by  deputies  from  Holland,  Zealand,  Gelderland, 
and  the  rural  districts  of  Groningen,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  was  acceded  to  by  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Drenthe,   and  the 
town  of  Groningen.     The  Union  of  Utrecht  must  be  regarded  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  although  the  various  pro- 
vinces which  subscribed  it  did  not  renounce  their  aUegiance  to 
Philip  IL ;  on  the  contrary,  the  professed  intention  of  the  union 
was  to  maintain  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  acknowledged 
that  sovereign.     The  United  Provinces  did  not  propose  to  meddle 
with  domestic  politics  or  religion,  but  merely  to  drive  the  foreigner 
from  the   land;   and  though  they  were  to   remain   perpetually 
united,  each  province  was  to  retain  its  peculiar  laws,  privileges, 
and  customs. 

S**  Aldegonde  having  been  despatched  by  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings  to  the  Diet  assembled  at  Worms  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  the  German  States  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards, 
an  attempt  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor,  Eodolph  IL, 
whose  brother  Matthias  was  still  the  ostensible  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  maintain  the  imion  of  all  the  provinces ;  and  with 
that  view  a  congress  waa  held  at  Cologne  in  April,  at  which 
plenipotentiaries  attended  from  France,  England,  and  several  of 
the  German  princes.  Cobham  and  Walsingham  were  the  English 
envoys;  but  the  negociations  had  no  result.  The  Papal  nuncio 
would  of  course  listen  to  no  proposals  of  toleration,  and  Philip  IL 
insisted  that  the  Netherlands  should  remain  in  the  same  state  as 
under  Charles  V.     He  promised,  indeed,  to  remove  the  Spanish 
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troops ;  but  he  would  acknowledge  the  Protestant  religion  only  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  that  only  for  a  time ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  States  would  relax  none  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  governorship  had  been  conceded  to  Matthias. 

An  appeal  to  arms  became  therefore  again  inevitable;  bos- 
tilitiesy  indeed,  had  not  been  interrupted  during  the  congress,  and 
Farnese,  after  threatening  Antwerp,  had  laid  siege  to  Maestricht 
The  Walloon  provinces  now  entirely  separated  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Farnese  in  his  camp  before 
.  Maestricht,  May  17th  1579 ;  by  which  the  authority  of  the  King 
was  nominally  restored,  but  under  the  strictest  limitations.  TMif 
promised  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  the  army,  and  to  confirm 
all  present  possessors  in  the  offices  which  they  had  acquired  during 
the  disturbances.  Of  all  the  Walloon  towns,  Toumai,  Cambrai 
and  Bouchain  alone  adhered  to  the  States.  The  leading  Walloon 
nobles  who  negociated  this  treaty  made  the  Spaniards  pay  for 
their  adhesion ;  the  price  of  their  loyalty  being  a  military  com- 
mand, the  government  of  a  province,  the  order  of  the  trolden 
Fleece,  or  even  a  payment  in  money.^  But  as  the  Walloon  provinces 
were  as  fanatical  as  Philip  himself,  they  made  no  stipulations 
about  religion.  Thus  the  Netherlands  became  divided  into  three 
distinct  parties :  1,  the  reformed  provinces  of  the  north  which  had 
entered  into  the  Union  of  Utrecht;  2,  the  middle  or  Flemish 
provinces,  containing  an  almost  equal  number  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  which  had  chiefly  promoted  the  Congress  of 
Cologne ;  and  3,.  the  wholly  Catholic  Walloon  provinces  of  the 
south  which  had  resumed  their  obedience  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. 

Maestricht,  after  an  admirable  defence  of  three  months^  during 
which  numberless  assaults  were  repulsed,  was  at  length  taken,  June 
29th  1579,  the  inhabitants  having  been  surprised  in  their  sleep. 
The  Spaniards  raged  three  days  like  Turks  or  savages,  cutting 
down  all  they  met  and  exercising  the  most  abominable  cruelties. 
Fortunately  Farnese's  treaty  with  the  Walloons  compelled  him 
now  to  dismiss  his   Spanish   troops,  and  he  was   consequently 
obliged  to  remain  quiet  for  a  period.     The  Prince  of  Orange 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  strengthen  his 
party  by  getting  rid  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  and  the  Ghent 
radicals,  and  by  inducing  the  Flemish  provinces  to  join  the  Union 
of  Utrecht.     Matthias,  as  well  as  the  Count  Palatine  John  Casimir, 
were  members  of  the  Grhent  democracy.     Davidson,  the  English 

'  See  Groen  van  Frmsterer,  ArehiveSf  &<*.,  t  vi.  p.  521  sqq. 
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a.mbas8ador  to  the  States,  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  Ghent 
demagogues,  and  especially  of  John  Casimir,  who  was  subsidised 
by  England.  The  Count  Palatine  went  to  England  to  justify 
liimself,  and  obtained  from  Elizabeth  the  Garter  and  a  pension ;  but 
liis  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  done  nothing  but  plunder, 
'Were  dismissed.  The  Prince  of  Orange  proceeded  to  Ghent  in 
A^ugust  1579  to  put  the  affairs  of  that  city  in  order  in  the  name  of 
the  States-General,  when  Imbize  fled  into  the  Palatinate  ;  but  hav- 
iog  ventured  to  return  in  1584  was  seized  and  executed.  William 
restored  in  Ghent  a  mild  and  moderate  government,  established  a 
toleration  of  both  religions,  and  enforced  a  restitution  of  the  spoils 
that  had  been  committed  both  on  private  property  and  that  of  the 
church. 

After  the  taking  of  Maestricht  and  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
troopH,  the  war,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  conducted  wiUi  any 
vigour,  Philip  being  fortunately  occupied  with  other  affairs.  The 
confederates,  however,  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  state  of  things ;  and  it  plainly  appeared  how  difficult  it 
was  for  a  confederacy  of  this  description  to  make  head  against  a 
powerful  and  united  monarchy.  The  several  provinces  which  com- 
posed it  were  more  attentive  to  their  own  advantage  than  to  the 
general  good ;  while  those  who  held  commands  in  them  were  not 
always  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  corruption.  In  March  1580 
a  great  Flemish  lord,  George  de  Lalaing,  Count  of  Benneberg, 
who,  although  a  Catholic,  had  served  the  Union  of  Utrecht  with  his 
mercenaries  under  John  Casimir,  and  now  occupied  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Groningen,  sold  himself  to  the  Spaniards  for  a  pension 
of  20,000  florins  and  other  advantages.  Hence  Groningen  and 
Friesland  were  for  some  time  lost  to  the  league,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  himself  was  put  into  considerable  danger. 

His  peril  was  increased  by  a  step  which  Granvella  had  advised 
Philip  to  adopt.  A  change  of  ministry  had  at  length  restored  that 
cardinal,  who  had  languished  many  years  in  Italy,  to  the  counsels 
of  his  sovereign.  His  predecessor,  Don  Antonio  Perez,  who  had 
taken  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  a  mistress  of  Philip's,  for  his  own, 
was  discovered  and  disgraced :  he  and  the  Princess  were  arrested 
July  28th  1759,  and  on  the  same  day  Granvella  entered  Madrid. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  propose  the  proscription  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  remarking  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  King, 
13th  November :  "  As  Orange  is  pusillanimous  he  might  die  of  fear ; 
or,  if  the  proscription  is  published  in  Italy  and  France,  some  despe- 
rate fellow  will  be  found  to  undertake  the  matter."  This  plan  met 
the  approval  of  Philip,  who  remarked  on  the  margin  of  the  letter, 
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I  think  this  a  good  suggestion."  *  William  was  accordingly 
placed  under  the  royal  ban,  and  a  price  of  25,000  gold  crowns  iras 
set  upon  his  head.^  In  the  preamble  to  this  instrument  all  the 
crimes  imputed  to  Orange  were  recited ;  he  was  compared  to  Cain 
and  Judas,  and  declared  an  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  besides 
the  proffered  reward,  whoever  should  assassinate  him  was  promised, 
not  only  a  pardon  for  any  crime,  however  heinous,  that  he  might 
have  committed,  but  also  that,  if  not  already  noble,  he  should  be 
ennobled  for  his  valour.  To  such  a  depth  of  moral  degradation  had 
Philip  and  his  counsellors  sunk  under  the  imited  influence  of  bigotry 
and  fear  !  Not  only  was  a  base  and  cowardly  murder  sanctiooed 
and  encouraged  by  a  public  act,  but  the  fountains  of  justice  were 
poisoned  and  the  nobility  insulted  by  the  impunity  and  the  honours 
held  out  to  the  perpetrator. 

This  proscription  was  answered  by  William  in  his  celebrated 
Apologicy  or  Vindication ;  a  paper  drawn  up  with  great  eloquence 
and  force  of  reasoning,  though  it  sometimes  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  and  brings  charges  against  Philip,  which,  though 
the  popular  rumours  of  the  day,  the  judgment  of  history  has  not 
always  confirmed.®  The  Prince  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of 
defending  his  character,  not  against  an  obscure  libeller,  but  a  great 
and  powerful  king.  He  recites  the  benefits  which  his  family  bad 
confeiTed  upon  the  House  of  Habsburg,  who  were  obscure  in  Swit- 
zerland when  his  ancestors  filled  the  imperial  throne.  He  observes 
that  he  owes  Philip  no  allegiance  as  King  of  Spain,  but  only  as 
Duke  of  Brabant ;  and  as  Philip  had  violated  the  oath  which  he 
took  to  observe  the  privileges  of  that  province,  both  parties  were 
released  from  their  engagements.  Philip,  indeed,  might  plead  the 
Pope's  dispensation,  and  the  Prince  left  it  to  divines  to  determine 
whether  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope  in  presuming  to  release  men 
from  such  obligations  were  not  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of 
heaven,  and  destructive  of  all  faith  among  men.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  remark  the  folly  of  such  a  proceeding ;  for  as  the  tie  was 
mutual,  the  dispensation  for  Philip  himself  released  also  Philip's 
subjects,  whom  it  was  therefore  absurd  to  reproacltwith  disloyalty. 
He  rebuts  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  these  disturbanoes. 


*  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  t.  viL  p.  166. 
Philip  recommended  as  a  model  the  ban 
published  by  his  father  against  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  Landgrare  of  Hesse.  Wil- 
liam's person  and  goods  were  to  be  aban- 
doned to  any  one,  —  "  pour  impun^ment 
oultrager  sa  personne  et  occuper  les  biens 
qu' encore  Iny  appartiennent." — p.  168. 

*  The  ban,  though  dated  Mafch  15th 


1580,  was  not  published  in  the  Nether- 
lands till  the  following  June. 

*  The  Apologie  is  in  Dumont,  Corps 
Dipl.  t.  V.  pt.  i  p.  384.  An  abstract  of  it 
is  given  by  Watson  in  his  Hist,  of  Philip  //. 
vol.  iii.  appendix.  The  paper  has  been 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Villers,  William's 
chaplain,  a  Frenchman. 
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which  were  imputahle  solely  to  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the 
Spanish  rule.  He  charges  Philip  with  incest^  adultery,  and  murder, 
and  Granvella  with  having  administered  poison  to.  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  To  this  paper  Orange  affixed  his  name  and  arms, 
with  his  motto,  **  Je  maintiendray ; "  and  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
most  of  the  European  sovereigns.  It  alarmed  even  the  boldest  of 
his  friends,  and  S*®  Aldegonde,  when  he  read  it  in  France,  observed 
that  the  Prince  was  a  dead  man. 

It  was  now  plain  that  even  that  limited  recognition  of  Philip's 
authority,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  could 
not  much  longer  continue  to  be  observed,  and  must  be  superseded 
by  unconcealed  rebellion  and  the  assertion  of  independence.    But 
such  a  step  could  not  be  ventured  on  without  foreign  assistance, 
and  Orange  determined  on  calling  in  the  Duke  of  Anjou.     That 
Prince,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  been  named  Protector  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1578,  but  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  France  had  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  possession  of  his  new  dignity.     Orange 
now  persuaded  the  States  to  renew  the  negociations  with  him,  and 
to  oflFer  hina  the  Stadholdership ;  but  as  the  Netherlanders  reposed 
even  less  confidence  in  Anjou  than  in  Matthias,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  accept  the  office  imder  the  same  limitations  as  the 
Archduke.     The  conditions  were  drawn  up  and  carried  by  a  depu- 
tation from  the  States  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  they  found  at 
Plessis-les-Tours,  once  the  dread  abode    of  Louis  XI.,  where  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  September  19th  1580.     The  chief  stipula- 
tions were,  that  he  was  to  maintain  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  tlie  different  provinces,  of  which  he  was  to  be  Duke,  Count, 
Margrave  or  Lord,  according  to  their  different  constitutions,  arid 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  his  children.     He  agreed  to  assemble 
the  States-General  at  least  once  a  year,  to  reside  constantly  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  bestow  offices  on  none  but  natives.     All  these 
conditions  Anjou  signed  the  more  readily,  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
observe  them.     Holland  and  Zealand,  however,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  domain  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  altogether 
excluded   from  this  arrangement;  and,  indeed,  Anjou  signed   a 
secret  reverse,  entirely  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  them.     The 
Archduke  Matthias  laid  down  his  office  at  Antwerp,  and  was  mean 
enough  to  accept  a  retiring  pension  of  50,000  florins,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  regularly  paid ;  and  in  October 
1581  he  returned  to  Austria,  where  he  became  the  tool  of  those 
^ho  were  discontented  with  the  government  of  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  Bodolph  II.     In  the  Netherlands  he  had  been  simply 
iaaignificant. 

X  3 
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Circumstances  had  prevented  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  being 
installed  in  his  new  dignity ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  26th  of  July 
1581  that  the  States-General  assembled  at  the  Hague  proclaimed 
Francis  of  Valois  sovereign  lord  of  the  Netherlands.  They  at  the 
same  time  declared  their  independence  by  a  solemn  Act  o? 
Abjuiiation^,  which  deposed  Philip  from  his  sovereignty.  In  this 
act  his  crimes  against  the  people  were  elaborately  enumerated; 
among  which  appear  prominently  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  the  creation  of  the  new  bishoprics,  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  cruelties  of  Alva,  the  **  Spanish  Fury,"  and  final)?, 
the  proscription  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  act  is  justified  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  Subjects,  it  is  said^  are  not 
created  by  God  to  be  the  mere  tools  of  the  prince,  to  obey  his 
commands,  whether  just  or  unjust,  and  to  serve  him  like  slaves; 
birt,  on  the  contrary,  the  prince  is  appointed  like  the  shepherd  of  a 
flock  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  to  govern  them  according  to  law 
and  Teason.  If  he  neglects  to  do  this,  if,  instead  of  defending  he 
oppresses  them,  by  depriving  them  of  their  ancient  privileges  and 
customs,  he  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  prince,  but  as  a 
tyrant ;  and  if  his  subjects  cannot  deter  him  from  his  oppressions 
by  their  prayers,  their  requests  and  their  remonstrances,  they  are 
no  longer  bound,  in  law  and  reason,  to  recognise  him  for  their 
«overeign. 

Thus  was  raised  the  first  voice  of  poKtical  liberty  proceeding 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation ;  thus  was  stnick  the  first  blow 
that  shook  the  monarchical  principle  in  its  hitherto  recognised 
foimdation.  Previous  revolts  had  been  mere  instinctive  risings 
against  tyranny  and  oppression ;  but  the  enunciation,  as  a  principle 
of  natural  law,  of  the  right  of  resistance  to  tyrannous  sovereigns, 
proclaimed  an  age  that  had  begun  to  feel  and  to  reflect  upon  its 
civil  as  well  as  its  religious  privileges.  The  deliberate  and  solemn 
nature  of  the  act  produced  all  the  more  profound  sensation  in 
Europe  1  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  a  democratic 
revolution,  or  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  the  United  Provinces  did 
not  style  themselves  a  republic,  nor,  in  fact,  make  any  change  in 
their  form  of  govemrdent ;  and  the  offer  of  their  sovereignty  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  shows  that  they 
were  still  inclined  to  be  governed  by  a  prince.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  managed  by  the  regular  assembly  of  the  States,  os 
if  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business ;  and  so  far  from  sanctioning 

'  The  act,  which  was  drawn  up  by  S**  Al-  is  entitled  to  be  styled  one  of  the  founders 
degonde,  isinDumont,t.y.  pt.i.p.  413sqq.  of  the  Dutch  republic,  has  been  written 
The  life  of  Marnix  de  S**  Aldegonde,  who      by  Quinet. 
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a  democracy,  such  as  that  attempted  by  Imbize  and  Byhove,  the 
divine  right  of  kings  was  acknowledged  by  the  Act*,  and  afterwards 
by  the  envoys  of  the  States  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1582.  In 
fact,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  was  first  broached,  not  by  the  Protestants,  but  by  the  Jesuits 
and  the  high  Catholic  party.  It  formed  part  of  their  theory  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Pope,  who  alone  reigned  by  divine  rights  and 
that  only  in  his  spiritual  capacity.  Bellarmine  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  establish  this  doctrine  logically  and  systematically. 
He  maintained  that  the  people  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  resume 
the  government  and  alter  its  forms;  and  this  view  became  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  all  the  Jesuit  schools,  and  was  by  none  more 
emphatically  taught  than  by  the  Spanish  theologians  Suarez  and 
Mariana.^  It  was  of  course  levelled  against  heretical  sovereigns 
such  as  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England,  and  Henry  IV. 
in  France.  Thus  the  ingenuity  of  casuists  is  able  to  pervert  the 
most  sacred  principles,  and  to  apply  for  the  enslavement  of  man- 
kind those  very  maxims  which  in  a  proper  sense  assure  their 
liberty. 

A  few  days  before  the  Act  of  Abjuration  was  published,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, though  limited  at  his  own  request  to  the  period  during  which 
the  war  should  last;  a  limitation,  however,  afterwards  cancelled 
by  the  States  without  William's  knowledge.  He  was  to  maintain  in 
those  provinces  the  public  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  alone ; 
but  no  inquiries  were  to  be  made  into  any  man's  belief,  nor  was 
any  hindrance  to  be  offered  to  him  on  the  ground  of  his  religious 
tenets. 

Fortunately  Philip  was  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  and  Alexander  Farnese  was  not  in  a  position  to  push  the 
war  with  much  vigour.  He  had  not  only  dismissed  his  Spanish 
and  Italian  veterans,  but  was  also  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Spanish  King  and  with  his  own  mother,  Margaret,  whom  Philip  IL 
had  sent  back  to  rule  the  Netherlands.  Farnese,  however,  refusing 
to  share  his  power  with  her,  Margaret  at  length  withdrew  her  pre- 
tensions, and  though  she  lived  under  an  assumed  name  upwards  of 
three  years  in  the  Netherlands,  she  forbore  to  take  any  ostensible 
part  in  public  affairs.     The  Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  Henry  III.  had 

'  The  preamble  commences :  "  Comme  suiyant  la  loi  de  Nature,  pour  la  tuition 

il  est  notoire  k  im  chacun  qu^un  prince  et  defense  de  noos  et  des  autres  habitans, 

du  pais  ett  itaUy  de  Dieu  pour  souverain      &c d^clarona  le  Boi  d'Espagne 

et  chef  des  sujects,  pour  les  d^fendre  et  dichu  Ipso  JrBE  de  sa  souverainet^." 

conserrer  de  toutes  injures,"  &c.    The  •  See  Banke,  Popes,  voL  ii  p.  199. 
pafl3age  deposing  Philip  runs:  "Nous, 
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pretended  to  disavow,  entered  the  Low  Countries  aboat  the  middle 
of  August  (1581)  with  an  army  of  some  15,000  men,  and  compelled 
Farnese  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambrai,  one  of  the  few  Walloon 
towns  that  adhered   to  the   Union  of  Utrecht,   and   which  had 
been  blockaded  by  Farnese  several  months.   Anjou  entered  Cambrai 
in  triumph ;  but  this  was  the  extent  of  his  exploits.     Through  his 
own  improvidence,  as  well  as  for  want  of  succour  from  the  French 
Court,  which  was  wasting  its  resources  in  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance, Anjou  found  himself  obliged  to  disband  his  army ;  and  in 
November  he  went  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  England  to  press  in 
person  his  suit  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    Being  disappointed  at  Cambrai 
Farnese  next  turned  his  arms  against  Toumay,  which  after  a  brave 
defence  of  two  months,  conducted   by  Maiia  de  Lalaing  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband^  the  commandant,  was  forced  to  surrender 
November  30th. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  this  period  much  embittered  against  the 
Spanish  Court,  on  account  of  its  intrigues  with  the  discontented 
nobles  and  with  Mary  Stuart.  When  Farnese  resumed  hostilities, 
she  had  sent  some  troops  into  the  Netherlands  under  Colonel  Norris, 
who  proved  of  considerable  service  to  the  Hollanders;  yet  she  was 
not  inclined  to  provoke  an  open  war  with  Spain;  and  much  \fi 
the  regret  of  Leicester^®,  she  for  the  second  time  declined  the  offer 
made  to  her  by  the  States  early  in  1582,  of  the  government  of  their 
country.  How  far  her  negociations  with  Anjou  were  the  result  of 
policy  or  coquetry,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  The  Duke, 
who  was  at  that  time  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  possessed  con- 
siderable gi-ace  and  vivacity,  though  in  person  below  the  middle 
size,  puny  and  ill-shaped,  his  face  seamed  with  pock-marks,  his 
nose  swollen  and  distorted.  Elizabeth  had  alwajrs  reserved  for 
,  herself  a  loophole  of  escape ;  and  to  the  contract  for  the  marriage 
drawn  up  in  June  1581,  was  appended  a  provision  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  mutual  explanations."  The  parting  scene  in  which  she 
jilted  the  French  prince,  and  his  rage  upon  the  occasion  are  well 
knovm.  He  soon  after  quitted  the  shores  of  England  and  landed 
at  Flushing,  February  10th  1582.  Hence  he  was  conducted  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  by  water  to  Antwerp,  made  his  joyeuae  entree  into 
that  city,  and  was  inaugurated  as  Duke  of  Brabant.     A  few  days 

"  See  hia  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews-^  et  rteerv^,  qn'en  yertu  dudit  eontrat  elle 

bury,  March  8th  1682,  in  Lodge's  BluS'  n'entend  estre  obligee  et  astreinte  a  Vac- 

irationSf  toL  ii.  p.  262.  complissement    et    consommation   dudit 

"  DumoQt,   Con^s  Diplomatique^  t.  y.  manage,  juBqu'i  ce  que  la  dite  dame 

pt.  i.  p.  406  sq.     The  proviso  reserved  is  Heine  et  le  dit  trte  illustre  due  se  eoient 

in  the  Declaration  of  the  French  oommis-  mutuellement  ^claircis  et  satisfait*  d'au- 

sioners  attached  to  the  Treaty  p.  411 :  cunes  choses  particuli^s  entre  eux." 
"IcelledameBeine  a  express^ment  d^clard 
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after  he  took  an  oath  to  rule  according  to  the  prescribed  conditions 
received  the  homage  of  the  States,  and  was  proclaimed  in  the 
Flemish  territories  as  Duke  of  Brabant  and  Margrave  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

Not  long  after  the  installation  of  Anjou,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Orange.     The  Court  of  Spain  followed 
up  the  diabolical  policy  adopted  in  the  proscription  by  entering 
into  a  regular  contract  with  one  Anastro,  a  bankrupt  merchant  of 
Antwerp,  for  the   murder  of  William.     This  contract,  which  was 
signed  by  Philip  vdth  his  own  handy  and  sealed  with  his  seal, 
guaranteed  to  Anastro  the  sum  of  30,000  ducats  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  deed,  besides  the  cross  of  St.  lago !     Anastro  intrusted 
the  matter,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  to  a 
clerk  named  Jauregni ;  who,  being  incited  by  a  fanatical  priest,  and 
tempted  with  the  oflFer  of  a  few  thousand  crowns,  undertook  the 
assassination.    Jauregni  chose  for  that  purpose  the  birth-day  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  (March  18).     The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
given  a  grand  banquet  at  his  own  palace,  was  just  rising  from  table, 
when  Jauregni  approached  under  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition, 
and  discharged  a  pistol  at  himu      The  ball   entered  the  Prince's 
neck,  under  the  right  ear,  passed  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  came  out  under  the  left  jaw,  carrying  away  two  teeth  in  its 
passage.     The  pistol  had  been  held  so  near  that  the  flash  cica- 
trised   the  wound,  which   otherwise   would  probably  have   been 
mortal.     The  assassin  was  instantly  cut  down.     Tablets  found  in 
bis  pocket  betrayed  that  he  was  the  slave  of  an  imbecile  supersti- 
tion.    He  had  vowed,  if  successfid,  to  present  to  Christ  a  new  coat 
of  costly  pattern ;   to  the   Mother  of  God  at  Guadalupe,  a  new 
gown;  to  our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  a  crown,  a  robe  and  a  lamp; 
together  with  other  offerings  at  a  long  list  of  shrines.     The  more 
calculating  Anastro  had   left   Antwerp  before  the   attempt,  and 
escaped  into  the  Prince  of  Parma's  lines.     William  was  in  such 
danger  during  three  weeks  that  his  wife,  Charlotte  of  Bourbon, 
died  of  anxiety.     Soon  afterwards  was   discovered   the   plot  of 
SalcMe,  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  French  were  not  popular  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  report 
was  immediately  spread  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  at  the 
instigation  of  Anjou.  The  infuriated  populace  crowded  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Michael,  the  residence  of  the  French  prince  at 
Antwerp ;  and  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  William's  son  Maurice, 
thea  a  mere  youth,  a  fearful  massacre  would  have  ensued.  Maurice 
had  guessed  at  once  that  the  crime  had  its  origin  in  Spain,  and  the 
papers  foimd  in  the  assassin's  pocket  proved  his  suspicions  to  be 
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correct.  These  papers  he  now  showed  to  the  people,  and  thus 
appeased  them  for  the  moment ;  but  a  lurking  suspicion  still  re- 
mained, and  all  mutual  confidence  w^as  lost  Aujou  became  daily 
more  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  in  which  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
real  power,  being  constantly  watched  and  controlled  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  He  told  his  followers  that  only  two  alternatives  were 
left  for  him;  either  to  retire  into  France,  which  would  cover  him 
with  disgrace,  or  to  assert  his  authority  in  the  Netherlands  with  a 
strong  hand.  Adopting  the  latter  design,  he  distributed  his  forces 
in  certain  Flemish  towns,  which  he  wished  to  occupy,  with  direo- 
tions  to  the  commanders,  when  the  opportunity  should  arrive,  to 
overpower  the  magistrates  and  seize  those  places.  It  was  in  fact  a 
repetition  of  the  policy  of  Don  John  when  he  seized  Namur.  The 
plan  succeeded  at  Ostend,  Dendermonde,  Dixmuyd,  Dimlirk, 
and  a  few  other  towns;  but  it  was  frustrated  at  Bruges  and 
Nieuport,  while  at  Antwerp,  which  Anjou  himself  undertook  to 
master,  it  occasioned  a  fearful  massacre. 

Except  his  body-guard,  Anjou,  had  no  troops  in  Antwerp ;  but 
they  lay  at  no  great  distance,  and  on  the  17th  January  1583, 
having  assembled  them  near  the  city  on  pretence  of  a  review,  he 
proceeded  with  his  guard  to  one  of  the  gates ;  a  disturbance  was 
purposely  created,  and  the  troops  began  to  enter  with  cries  of  Ville 
gcu/nSe  !  Vive  la  mease  !  tue,  tue  !  and  then  began  to  disperse  them- 
selves for  plunder.  Their  triumph  was  premature.  The  inhabitants 
called  to  mind  that  several  distinguished  French  officers  had  some 
time  before  been  carefully  examining  the  goldsmith's  shops  under 
pretence  of  purchasing ;  the  object  of  the  attack  was  plain ;  the 
Flemish  troops  and  citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  a  terrible  conflict 
ensued.  The  streets  were  quickly  secured  with  chains  and  barricades ; 
the  French  were  shot  at  from  the  windows ;  even  women  and  children 
attacked  them  with  such  weapons  as  chance  afforded ;  and  after  a 
short  but  bloody  struggle  the  3000  Frenchmen  who  had  entered 
were  driven  out  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  their  number,  while 
the  chief  nobles  in  the  Duke's  retinue  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 

This  treacherous  attack,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  **  French 
Fury,"  from  being  ill-concerted,  was  much  less  disastrous  than  the 
Spanish  Fury  in  1576.  The  French  were  not  so  well  versed  in 
the  method  of  sacking  towns  as  the  Spaniards,  who  proceeded  more 
methodically,  by  first  butchering  the  inhabitants  and  then  appro- 
priating their  property ;  while  the  French  began  to  plunder  before 
they  had  secured  their  opponents.  Anjou  was  bitterly  reviled  by 
many  of  his  own  officers,  who  were  too  honourable  to  partake  in 
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the  plot,  and  to  whom  he  had  not  ventured  to  reveal  it.  When  he 
saw  its  ill  success,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  fled  towards  Dender- 
monde.  The  citizens  of  Mechlin  by  cutting  a  dyke  let  out  the 
waters  of  the  Dill  and  drowned  about  1000  of  his  followers. 

After  this*  act  Anjou  of  course  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Flemings  as  their  protector,  and  he  retired  to  Dunkirk,  one  of  the 
towns  that  he  had  seized.  The  Prince  of  Orange  nevertheless  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  him ;  for  which  he  had 
many  reasons.  If  Anjou  should  be  cast  off,  Henry  III.  might 
perhaps  reconcile  himself  with  Spain,  and  the  road  through  France 
would  thus  be  opened  to  the  troops  of  Philip  II.  Queen  Elizabeth 
also  urged  a  reconciliation,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  offend  a  sove- 
reign whose  aid  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the  States.  Wiliam, 
too,  discovered,  that  while  the  Duke  was  writing  to  him  in  the 
tone  of  injured  innocence,  he  was  at  the  same  time  treating  with 
Farnese ;  and  he  hastened  to  close  with  an  opponent  whose  enmity 
might  prove  more  dangerous  even  than  his  friendship.  A  provi- 
sional arrangement  was  signed  with  Anjou  in  March  1583,  but 
towards  the  end  of  June  the  Duke  left  Dunkirk  never  to  return." 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Parma,  having  been  reinforced  by 
Philip  with  fresh  troops,  released  by  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Portugal,  as  well  as  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans,  to 'whose 
return  the  Walloons  had  been  persuaded  to  consent,  had  begun  to 
resume  more  active  operations.  From  July  to  November  1583 
the  tovms  of  Dixmuyd,  Nieuport,  Zutphen,  the  Sas,  or  port  of 
Ghent,  Hulst,  Axel,  Bupelmonde  and  Alost  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards ;  while  the  States,  for  want  of  friends,  were  able  to 
make  but  little  resistance.  Besides  military  talent,  Farnese  dis- 
played a  wise  and  politic  moderation  and  clemency.  He  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  possible  to  spare  the  places  which  he  attacked 
the  evils  which  ordinarily  accompany  warfare.  Rather  than  take 
them  by  assault  he  preferred  to  reduce  then  by  blockade,  or  by 
diverting  the  course  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  he  offered  them  the 
most  favourable  capitulations  that  his  instructions  from  Philip 
would  allow.  But  the  inexorable  bigotry  of  that  monarch  would 
^oi  yield  a  jot  in  the  matter  of  religion ;  and  on  this  head  all  that 
the  Protestants  in  the  captured  towns  could  obtain  was  the  choice 
either  of  renouncing  their  faith  or  quitting  the  country  within  two 
years.    Farnese  pursued  his  successes  in  the  following  year  (1584). 

"  The  Duke  had  always  been  an  object  "  Flamands,  ne  soyez  ^tonnez, 
of  suspicion  to  the  Flemings,  aa  shown  by  Si  &  Fran9oi8  Toyez  deux  nez ; 

tne  following  verses  in  allusion  to  his  ex-  Car  par  droit,  raison  et  usage, 

twordinaiy  nose : —  Faut  deux  nee  i  double  yisage." 
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Between  March  and  August  Ypres,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Dendermonde 
and  Termonde  were  forced  to  capitulate ;  while  Charles  of  Croy, 
Prince  of  Chimay,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  treacherously  be- 
trayed Bruges  to  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  obtain  the  command  of 
a  division.  Ghent,  Sluys,  Antwerp  and  Ostend  were  now  the  only 
Flemish  towns  that  remained  in  the  power  of  the  States ;  and  of 
these  Grhent  was  no  longer  tenable  after  the  taking  of  the  Sas, 
by  which  it  was  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  the  fall  of  Termonde, 
which  interrupted  its  communications  with  Antwerp  and  Brabant. 
That  city  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogues,  but  %fter  the 
execution  of  Imbize,  it  capitulated  September  17th. 

Before  this  event  both  Anjou  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
ceased  to  exist.  William  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  new  treaty 
with  Anjou,  but  before.it  was  signed  the  Duke  died  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  June  10th  1584.  Although  the  character  of  this  Prince 
rendered  him  altogether  insignificant  and  contemptible,  yet  from 
his  position  his  death  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  troubles  both  in 
the  Netherlands  and  France.  In  the  latter  country  by  opening 
the  way  for  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  crown,  a 
Protestant,  it  served  to  stimulate  the  opposition  of  the  Guises  and 
the  League.  In  the  Netherlands  it  caused  a  dissolution  of  the 
government  in  Flanders  and  Brabant;  which  provinces,  as  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  had  no  longer  any  head  to 
whom  they  could  look ;  and  thus  at  a  critical  moment  disunion 
was  introduced  into  the  counsels  of  the  States. 

After  the  death  of  Anjou,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  disgusted  at  the 
disunion  which  prevailed  in  Antwerp  and  Flanders,  retiuned  into 
Holland  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  Convinced  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  government,  he  now 
accepted  the  dignity,  which  he  had  more  than  once  refused,  of 
sovereign  count  of  Holland  and  Zealand ;  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  in  future  rule  those  provinces  with  the  same  princely  power 
as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  But  before  the 
arrangements  for  his  installation  could  be  completed,  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

After  the  abortive  attempt  on  the  Prince's  life  by  Jauregni, 
before  related,  four  more  had  been  made  with  the  same  ill  success; 
making  five  within  two  years,  and  all  with  the  privity  of  the  Spanish 
government.  The  sixth  was  destined  to  be  more  successful.  Wil- 
liam's murderer  was  one  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  native  of  Vellefans 
in  Burgundy,  and  like  Jauregni  a  religious  fanatic.  G&ard  com- 
municated his  design  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  by  whom  it  was 
approved ;  for  this  cool-headed  and  cold-hearted  tactician  admitted 
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assassination  in  his  art  of  war.     Farnese  had,  indeed,  been  long  on 
the  look-out  for  a  murderer,  and  had  hired  several,  who  after 
pocketing  his  money  shirked   the   act.     Assuming  the  name  of 
Francis  Guion,  and  the  aspect  of  a  devout  Calvinist,  Gerard  pro- 
ceeded to  Delft  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Prince,  and 
by  passing  himself  off  as  a  spy,  obtained  entrance  into  his  apart- 
ments.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  secoDd  interview  that  Gerard 
was  prepared  to  perpetrate  the  diabolical  act.     On  the  10th  of  July 
1584,  exactly  a  month  after  the  death  of  Anjou,  as  Orange  was 
j5roceeding  up  stairs  after  dinner  to  an  upper  apartment,  Gerard 
shot  him  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  and  William  almost 
instantly  expired.     The  murderer  was   arrested  in  attempting  to 
escape,  and  before  his  execution  was  subjected  to  the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  which  he  endured  with  an  almost  superhuman  fortitude. 
The  promised  reward  was  paid  to  his  parents,  who  received  three 
lordships  in  Franche  Comte,  the  property  of  the  murdered  Prince, 
and  took  their  place  among  the  landed  aristocracy.     Philip,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  monarch  of  that  age  who  rewarded  assassina- 
tion with  public  honoiurs.     Charles  IX.  had  sent  Maurevert  the 
collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  for  assassinating  a  Protestant 
leader  named  Moy.** 

William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  fifty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  twelve  children,  viz. :  by  his  first 
wife,  Anne  of  Egmont,  a  son,  Philip  Count  Buren,  a  prisoner  in 
Spain,  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  married  to  Count  Hohen- 
lohe ;  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  of  Saxony,  a  son.  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  and  two  daughters ;  by  his  third  wife,  Charlotte  of  Bourbon, 
six  daughters;  and  by  his  fourth  wife,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Coligni,  and  widow  of  Teligni,  whom  he  had  married  in  April  1583, 
a  son,  Frederick  Henry,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Stadh  older. 

William's  place  in  history  is  among  those  benefactors  of  mankind, 
the  deliverers  of  their  country.  His  untimely  death  indeed  pre- 
vented him  from  fully  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  he  had  put  it  in  such  a  train  as  ensured  a  successful 
result.  Stedfastness,  constancy  of  purpose,  denial  of  self  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  for  which  he  rendered  himself  almost  a 
^)^gar,  are  the  great  traits  in  his  character.  As  a  commander  he 
was  outshone  by  other  generals  of  the  age;  yet  he  possessed 
considerable  military  genius,  and  the  relief  of  Leyden  is  a  striking 
instance  both  of  vastness  of  design  and  boldness  of  execution.  As 
a  statesman  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  Europe.     With 

^'  Charles  IX/s  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  AleD9on,  Oct.  lOth  1569,  ap.  Martin,  Hist, 
de  France,  t,  ix.  p.  260. 
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great  sagacity  and  power  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  others,  he  had 
the  art  so  necessary  to  a  politician  of  concealing  his  own.  He  taa 
possessed  of  a  singular  eloquence,  and  his  speeches  and  state  papers 
are  models  of  their  kind.  In  public  he  exhibited  an  exemplary 
piety,  though  probably  his  religious  convictions  did  not  lie  ?ery 
deep ;  but  his  enlightened  and  liberal  toleration  forms  an  agreeaUe 
contrast  with  the  harsh  and  narrow  bigotry  then  displayed  not 
only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  but  too  often  also  in  the  Protestant 
communions.  A  modem  historian  has  well  characterised  him  as 
*nhe  head  of  the  party  of  humanity,"  ^*  at  that  time  a  new  party 
in  the  annals  of  Europe,  but  which  has  since  gone  on  increasing. 
His  personal  habits  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Fulke  Crreville, 
Lord  Brook,  who  had  seen  him  at  Delft  some  months  before  his 
death,  describes  him  as  wearing  a  gown  such  as  in  England  a  mean- 
bom  student  of  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in; 
his  waistcoat  was  of  knit  woollen,  like  that  worn  by  English  water- 
men. His  company  consisted  of  the  burgesses  oi  Delft,  and  there 
was  no  external  sign  to  distinguish  him  from  that  multitude.'^ 

The  States  testified  their  respect  for  William's  memory  by 
naming  his  son  Maurice,  although  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Stadholder  of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  and  High  Admiral 
of  the  Union;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  of  course  yet  displayed 
that  military  talent  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished, 
Count  Hohenlohe  was  appointed  his  general,  to  direct  him  in  his 
enterprises  as  deputy  of  the  States. 

After  the  fall  of  Ghent,  Famese  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  most  memorable  recorded  in  history. 
The  citizens  were  animated  in  their  defence  by  the  valour  and 
talent  of  S**  Aldegonde.  It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  with 
minuteness  in  this  general  history  the  various  contrivances  re- 
sorted to  on  either  side  for  the  attack  and  the  defence** ;  and  we 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  briefly  adverting  to  that 
stupendous  monument  of  Faraese's  military  genius,  the  bridge 
which  he  carried  across  the  Scheldt,  below  Antwerp,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  city  with  the  sea  and  the  mari- 
time provinces.  From  the  depth  and  wideness  of  the  river,  the 
diflSculty  of  finding  the  requisite  materials,  and  of  transporting 
them  to  the  place  selected  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  that  was 
superior  on  the  water,  the  project  was  loudly  denoun^ced  by  Famese^ 

"  Michelet,  Ligw,  131.  particularly  described  bj  Strnda  and  Le 

"  Brook's  Life  of  Sidney,  ch,  ii.  Petit     The  Englieh  reader  will  find  w 

*•  The  best  account  of  the  siege  is  in  ample  accountof  it  in  Mr.  Motley's  r«»W 

Meteren,  who  was  intimatdy  acquainted  Netherlands^  toI.  i.  ch.  y. 

with  the  affairs  of  Antwerp.    It  is  also 
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officers  as  visionary  and  impracticable ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties,  as  the  place  seemed  unapproachable 
in  the  usual  way,  he  steadily  persevered,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
an  undertaking  which,  had  he  failed,  would  have  covered  him  with 
perpetual  ridicule.     The  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  bridge  was  be- 
tween Ordam  and  Ealloo,  where  the  river  is  both  shallower  and 
narrower  than  at  other  parts.     The  bridge  consisted  of  piles  driven 
into  the  water  to  such  a  distance  as  its  depth  would  allow ;  which 
was  200  feet  on  the  Flanders  side  and  900  feet  on  that  of  Brabant. 
The  interval  between  the  piles,  which  was  12  feet  broad,  was 
covered  with  planking;  but  at  the  extremities  towards  the  centre 
of  the  river  the  breadth  was  extended  to  40  feet,  thus  forming  two 
forts,  or  platforms,  mounted  with  cannon.     There  was  still,  however, 
an  interstice  in  the  middle  of  between  1000  and  1 100  feet,  through 
which  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  favoured  by  the  wind  and  tide,  or 
by  the  night,  could  manage  to  pass  without  any  considerable  loss, 
and  which  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  fill  up.     This  was 
accomplished  by  mooring  across  it  the  hulls  of  thirty-two  vessels, 
at  intervals  of  about  20  feet  apart,  and  connecting  them  together 
with  planks.     Each  vessel  was  planted  with  artillery  and  garrisoned 
by  about  thirty  men ;  while  the  bridge  was  protected  by  a  flota  of 
vessels  moored  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  at  a  distance  of 
about  200  feet 

During  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  which  lasted  half  a  year, 
the  citizens  of  Antwerp  viewed  with  dismay  the  progress  of  a  work 
that  was  not  only  to  deprive  them  of  their  maritime  commerce,  but 
also  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  their  subsistence  and  defence. 
At  length  they  adopted  a  plan  suggested  by  Grianbelli,  an  Italian 
engmeer,  and  resolved  to  destroy  the  bridge  by  means  of  fire-ships, 
which  seem  to  have  been  first  used  on  this  occasion.  Several  such 
vessels  were  sent  down  the  river  with  a  favourable  tide  and  wind, 
of  which  two  were  charged  with  6000  or  7000  lbs.  of  gunpowder 
^ach,  packed  in  solid  masonry,  with  various  destructive  missiles. 
One  of  these  vessels  went  ashore  before  reaching  its  destination ; 
the  other  arrived  at  the  bridge  and  exploded  with  terrible  eflfect. 
Curiosity  to  behold  so  novel  a  spectacle  had  attracted  vast  niunbers 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  lined  the  shores  as  well  as  the  bridge.  Of 
these  800  were  killed  by  the  explosion,  and  by  the  implements  of 
destruction  discharged  with  the  powder;  a  still  greater  number 
were  maimed  and  wounded,  and  the  bridge  itself  was  considerably 
damaged.  Farnese  himself  was  thrown  to  the  earth  and  lay  for  a 
time  insensible.  The  besieged,  however,  did  not  follow  up  their 
plan  with  vigour.  They  allowed  Farnese  time  to  repair  the  damage. 
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and  the  Spaniards,  being  now  on  the  alert,  either  diverted  the 
course  of  the  fire-ships  that  were  subsequently  sent  against  them» 
or  sufifered  them  to  pass  the  bridge  through  openings  made  for  the 
purpose.  In  spite  of  the  bridge,  however,  the  beleaguered  citizens 
might  still  have  secured  a  transit  down  the  river  by  breakin|j[ 
througt  the  dykes  between  Antwerp  and  Lillo,  and  sailing  oTer 
the  plains  thus  laid  under  water,  for  which  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  possession  of  the  counter-dyke  of  Kowenstyn ;  but 
after  a  partial  success,  too  quickly  abandoned  by  Hohenlohe  and 
S**  Aldegonde,  they  were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  which  they 
fought  upon  the  dyke.  Antwerp  was  now  obliged  to  capitulate; 
and  as  Famese  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  so  long  a  siege,  it 
obtained  more  favourable  terms  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
(August  17th  1585).  The  prosperity  of  this  great  commercial  city 
received,  however,  a  severe  blow  from  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards. 
A  great  number  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  removed  to  Amsterdam  and  JVIiddelburg, 
and  so  much  augmented  the  population,  as  well  as  the  trade,  of 
those  cities,  that  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  their  walls.  S** 
Aldegonde  was  vehemently  suspected  of  having  sold  himself  to  the 
Spaniards;  and  though  he  lived  down  this  calumny,  his  public 
career  was  now  brought  to.  a  termination. 

The  Netherlands  seemed  at  this  time  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  again  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Philip  II. ;  a  fate, 
however,  from  which  they  were  rescue  by  the  succours  afforded 
to  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  impolicy  of  the  Spanish 
King  in  diverting  his  resources  in  order  to  attack  England  and  to 
assist  the  League  in  France. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Queen  Elizabeth 
resolved  no  longer  to  afford  the  Hollanders  a  merely  clandestine 
assistance,  but  to  support  them  by  a  public  alliance.  She  declined 
indeed  the  sovereignty  that  was  again  proffered  to  her,  and  which, 
as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  been  previously  offered 
to  Henry  III.  of  France  with  a  like  result;  but  she  agreed  to 
send  6000  troops  into  the  Netherlands,  in  return  for  which.  Flush- 
ing and  Briel,  the  chief  towns  and  fortresses  in  Walcheren  and 
Voome,  were  to  be  placed  in  her  hands ;  and  she  published  her 
motives  for  this  step  in  a  declaration  dated  at  Bichmond,  October 
10th  1585.  They  were  chiefly  groimded  on  the  schemes  of  Phi- 
lip II.,  who,  incited  by  the  Pope,  was  contemplating  an  invasion 
of  her  kingdom,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  laid  claim  by  virtue  of 
his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt.  The  Queen's  reasons  for  declin- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  seem  to  have  been  the 
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expenditure  it  would  require  and  the  perpetual  war  that  it  would 
probably  entail.     She  was  anxioUs  that  her  refusal  should  not  be 
ascribed  to  fear^  and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  address  to  the  Dutch 
envoys,  among  whom  was  John  of  Olden  Barneveld,  she  said: 
"  Finally,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  assure  the  States  that  I  do  not 
decline  the  sovereignty  of  your  country  from  any  dread  of  the  King 
of  Spain.     For  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  fear  him  not ;  and  I 
hope  with  the  blessing  of  God  to  make  such  demonstrations  against 
him,  that  men  shall  say  the  Queen  of  England  does  not  fear  the 
Spaniards."  *^   But  Elizabeth  in  a  great  measure  mailred  the  benefits 
which  the  Netherlanders  would  otherwise  have  derived  from  her  as- 
sistance by  making  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  commander 
of  the  expedition ;  a  man  entirely  unfitted  for  it  by  his  want 
of  military  talent,  his  selfish  and  intriguing  disposition,  and  his 
haughty  and  overbearing  temper.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  appointed 
governor  of  Flushing,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
a  brilliant  staff,  landed   at  that  port  to  assume  the  command. 
After  Leicester's  arrival,  the  States  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity 
of  governor-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  he  accepted 
without  consulting  the  Queen,  and  he  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at 
the  Hague,  January  24th  1586.     As  Elizabeth  had  refused  the 
sovereignty  herself,   she  was  highly  offended  by  this  step;  less 
perhaps  from  the  affair  itself  than  from  the   contempt   of  her 
authority  manifested  by  Leicester.     She  threatened  to  recall  him ; 
she  signified  her  will  that  the  dignity  conferred  upon  him  should 
be  revoked,  and  that  he  should  exercise  no  more  power  than  he 
had  originally  been  invested  with  as  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Netherlands  with  a  seat  in  the  council.     She  sent  a  special  envoy 
to  communicate  her  displeasure  to  the  States  publicly  and  in  the 
presence  of  Leicester  himself;  an  impolitic  step,  by  which  she  not 
ODly  placed  her  lieutenant  in  a  painful  and  humiliating  position, 
and  damaged  his  authority  with  the  Hollanders,  but  even  cast  a 
suspicion  upon  her  own  sincerity. 

Philip  IL  naturally  regarded  Elizabeth's  manifesto  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  English  vessels,  as  well 
as  English  subjects,  in  his  dominions.  The  campaign  of  1586  was 
tolerably  active.  Famese,  now  Duke  of  Parma  through  the  death 
of  his  father,  successively  laid  siege  to  and  captured  Grave  and 
Venlo  on  the  Meuse.  Norris  would  have  succeeded  in  relieving 
the  former  place  had  not  the  commandant  prematurely  surren- 

'^  Hague  Archives^  ap.  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  yoL  L  p.  ^31. 
TOL.  n.  T 
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dered.    In  the  western  provinces,   Prince  Maurice  and  Sir  P. 
Sidney  surprised   Axel,   but  failed  at   Gravelines;  after  which, 
Sidney  joined  Leicester  at  Amheim.    After  the  capture  of  Venlo, 
Parma  took  Neuss  on  the  Bhine  and  invested  Rheinberg ;  when, 
in  order  to  occasion  a  diversion,  Leicest^,  who  was  not  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  Duke  in  the  open  field,  seized  Doesbuig 
and  laid  siege  to  Zatphen.  It  was  during  this  siege  that  the  gallant 
and  chivalrous  Sidney  received  his  death  wound,  while  charging 
at  the  head  of  only  200  horse  a  body  of  1100  of  the  enemy  s 
cavalry,  who  were  convoying  provisions  to  the  town  (September  23rd 
1586).      The  humanity  which  he  displayed  on  this  occai^on  to- 
wards a  wounded  soldier,  more  conspicuous  even  than  his  courage, 
is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  English  history.     He  expired  of 
his  wound  at  Arnheim,  October  16th.  Parma  hastened  to  Zutphen 
with  all  his  forces,  and  Leicester  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege; 
but  he  afterwards  contrived  to  get  possession  of  three  forts  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Issel. 

Although  Leicester  was  provided  only  with  very  inadequate 
forces,  and  those,  through  the  niggardliness  of  Elizabeth,  miserably 
paid,  his  campaign  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  the  Netherlands 
from  subjection.*®  But  his  government  had  been  very  obnoxious  to 
the  States.  He  had  treated  the  provinces  like  a  conquered  country ; 
had  arbitrarily  appointed  governors  of  provinces  and  towns ;  had 
laid  restrictions  upon  trade  and  tampered  with  the  public  money. 
He  had  made  two  most  injudicious  appointments  in  giving  the 
government  of  Deventer  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  an  English  Catho- 
lic, and  making  Eoland  York,  a  man  of  tainted  character,  com- 
mandant of  the  principal  fort  at  Zutphen.  Nevertheless,  ^en 
Leicester  arrived  at  the  Hague  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
States,  being  unwilling  to  offend  Elizabeth,  received  him  with 
great  honour,  though  they  made  a  firm  but  modest  remonstrance 
against  his  proceedings.  Leicester  then  pretending  that  affairs  re- 
quired his  presence  in  England,  the  States  insisted  on  his  executing 
a  deed  by  which  he  transferred  during  his  absence  his  authority  as 
governor  to  the  Council  of  State ;  but  with  an  unworthy  artifice, 
he  secretly  executed  on  the  same  day  another  deed  by  which  he 
not  only  reserved  his  power,  but  even  intrenched  upon  that  of 
the  Council.  Scarcely  had  Leicester  departed  for  England,  when 
Deventer  and  the  fort  of  Zutphen  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy  by 
Stanley  and  York  (February  1587).  Stanley  sent  for  priests  to 
convert  his  garrison,  consisting  of  1300  English  and  Irish,  in  order 

"  The  I)ut<»h  deputies  acknowledged  to      had  arrested  Parma's  rictories,    Bag^c 
Elizabeth  in  February  1687  that  Leicester      Arch,,  ap.  Motley,  ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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bhat  they  might  form  a  seminary  regiment  to  serve  against  the 

l^ueen.     The  States,  alarmed  by  these  treacheries,  decreed,  that 

during  Leicester's  absence,  the  supreme  authority  should  be  trans-> 

ferred  to  Prince  Maurice ;  and  though  in  their  public  declarations 

they  treated  the  English  with  forbearance,  they  addressed  letters 

of  warm  remonstrance  both  to  Elizabeth  and  Leicester.    The  Earl, 

however,  who  affected  a  puritanical  behaviour,  had  a  strong  party 

in  his  favour  in  Holland,  especially  among  the  Calvinist  ministers ; 

and  by  this  pauty  the  charges  made  against  him  were  impugned. 

Puzzled  by  these  conflicting  representations,  Elizabeth  despatched 

Lord  Buckhurst  into   Holland  to  inquire  into  their  truth;  but 

when  that  nobleman  honestly  told  the  Queen  that  her  favourite 

was  in  the  wrong,  and  especially  accused  him  of  inciting  the  people 

against  the  States,  in  order  to  render  his  own  authority  absolute, 

Buckhurst  himself  was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  as  if  he  and 

not  Leicester  had  been  the  guilty  party. 

These  disputes  crippled  the  power  of  the  States  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces except  Holland  and  Zealand,  where  alone  Maurice  could 
make  his  commands  obeyed,  and  were  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
aid  afforded  by  Ei^gland.     Ostend  and  Sluys  were  now  the  only 
Flemish  towns  of  much  importance  that  had  not  been  reduced  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  after  a  feint  on  Veluwe,  the  Duke  of  Parma 
laid  siege  to  Sluys  early  in  June  1587.     Here  he  pursued  the  saine 
plan  as  at  Antwerp,  by  bridging  over  the  large  canal  which  com- 
municated with  the  sea.     Leicester,  who  had  returned  into   the 
Netherlands  with  a  reinforcement,  being  joined  by  Maurice,  after 
some  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  relieve  Sluys,  retired  into 
Zealand,  and  the  town  which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  com- 
mandant, Arnold  de  Groenevelt,  and  by  Sir  Roger  Williams,  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  and  Captain  Nicholas  Baskerville,  after  sustaining 
17,000  rounds  of  shot  and  losing  half  its  garrison,  was  forced  to 
capitulate  August  4th.     During  this  siege,  Guelders  was  betrayed 
to  the  enemy  by  Colonel  Paton,  a  Scotchman.     Leicester,  after  an 
unsuccessful  and  inglorious  attempt  to  reduce  Hoogstraten,  went 
to  meet  the  States  assembled  at  Dort.     That  body  had  received 
secret  intelligence  of  his  designs  either  to  usurp   an  unlimited 
power  or  to  abandon  the  provinces  altogether.     He  was  suspected 
!    of  an  intention  to  occupy  the  chief  cities  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
and  to  seize  Prince  Maurice  and  Olden  Bameveld  and  carry  them 
off  to  England. ^^    Leicester,  finding  himself  the  object  of  suspicion, 
became  accuser  in  turn,  and  attributed  his  misfortunes  partly  to 

>•  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  toI.  ii.  p.  330. 
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the  States,  who  had  neglected  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary 
supplies,  and  partly  to  Maurice  and  Hohenlohe,  who  had  refusei 
to  co-operate  with  him ;  but  perceiving  at  length  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he  returned  to  England  m 
December.  Queen  Elizabeth  transferred  to  Lord  Willoughbj  the 
command  of  the  English  troops,  subject,  however,  to  the  control 
of  the  States.  The  latter  appointed  Prince  Maurice  commander- 
in-chief,  who,  though  inferior  to  his  father  as  a  statesman,  had 
already  given  proofs  of  great  military  talent. 

The  schemes  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  to  invade 
England  and  dethrone  its  Queen,  were  at  this  time  growing  to 
maturity.  A  new  Pontiff  now  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
Gregory  XIIL,  whose  long  and  insidious  enmity  against  Elizabeth 
had  proved  abortive,  expired  April  lOth  1585,  a  Pope  more 
generally  and  more  favourably  known  to  posterity  by  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  solar  year  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar  ^,  than  by  all  his  miserable  intrigues.  He  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  wore  the  tiara- 
Felix  Peretti,  the  descendant  of  an  lUyrian  fugitive  and  the  son  of  a 
gardener,  was  born  at  Fermo,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  Decem- 
ber 15th  1521.  His  early  infancy  was  employed  in  watching  fruit 
and  tending  swine.  At  the  age  t)f  twelve  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
order ;  and  such  was  his  devotion  to  study  that,  for  want  of  a  candle, 
he  was  accustomed  to  read  in  the  church  by  the  light  that  burnt 
before  the  Host.  He  subsequently  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  where  he  exhibited  much  skill  in  dialectics 
and  took  his  degrees  with  great  honour  and  applause.  Proceeding 
to  Some,  he  attracted  much  notice  by  his  sermons,  and  won  the 
favour  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  Ghislieri,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  V. 
That  Pontiff,  who  found  in  Peretti  a  congenial  nature,  made  him 
successively  Vicar-General  of  the  Franciscans,  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha, 
and  in  1570  a  cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Fermo,  when  Peretti  re- 
turned, clothed  in  the  purple  of  the  church  and  with  the  title  of 
Cardinal  Montalto,  to  the  scene  of  his  former  humble  labours. 
At  the  death  of  Gregory  XIIL,  Cardinal  Montalto,  then  a  hale  and 
hearty  man  of  sixty-four,  pretending  feebleness  and  ill  health, 
secured  by  a  pious  fraud  his  election  to  the  Papal  throne ;  and 
immediately  convicted  himself  by  throwing  aside  his  crutch,  holding 
himself  erect,  so  as  to  look  a  foot  taller,  and  intoning  with  vigorous 
lungs  a  hynm  of  thanksgiving.**     Sixtus  V.,  for  that  was  the  title 

**  This  reform  was  much  assisted  by  Loigi  Liglio,  a  Calabrian,  who  pointed  out 
the  easiest  method.    Leti,  Fita  di  8isto  F,  U  i.  p.  294, 
«  Ibid.  p.  413  sq. 
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assumed  by  Montalto^  displayed  in  his  pontificate  all  the  energy  and 

enthusiasm  of  his  patron  Grhislieri.   Educated  like  him  in  a  convent, 

Sixtus  V,  could  but  ill  distinguish  between  the  practicable  and 

impracticable.    His  head  was  filled  with  the  most  fantastic  visions ; 

plans  that  could  hardly  have  been  feasible  during  the  Borne  of  the 

middle  ages.     He  dreamt  of  annihilating  the  Turkish  empire,  of 

conquering  Egypt,  of  opening  a  passage  between  the  Bed  Sea  and 

Mediterranean ;  of  penetrating  into  Syria,  bringing  the  Saviour's 

tomb  to  Italy,  and  erecting  it  at  Montalto  in  his  native  province, 

already  the  seat  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  which  place  was  raised  by 

Sixtus  to  a  considerable  town.     His  administration  was  strict  and 

vigorous,  nay,  even  cruel,  yet  in  many  respects  beneficial.     He 

hanged  even  venial  criminals  without  remorse,  and  was  zealous  in 

exterminating  the  banditti  that  infested  the  Boman  States.     He 

instituted  eight  new  congregations  of  cardinals  and  fixed  their 

number  at  seventy.     He  paid  great  attention  to  matters  of  finance, 

and   acciunulated  a  treasure  whilst  most  other  European  states 

were  in  debt.     Although  he  had  no  classical  taste  and  cared  not 

for  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Bome,  he  enlarged  and  adorned 

the  city  with  new  buildings,  and  again  conducted  the  water  to  the 

Boman  hills  by  means  of  the  Aqua  Felice,  an  aqueduct  which  feeds 

seven  and  twenty  fountains. 

Sixtus  V.  felt  a  sort  of  reverence  for  Queen  Elizabeth  in  whom 
he  recognised  some  congenial  qualities ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  and  the  English  Queen  shoul^  have  married  and  be- 
gotten another  Alexander.  He  actually  sent  her  an  invitation  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  at  which  Elizabeth  of  course 
only  laughed ;  and  Sixtus  then  said  he  must  devise  some  means  to 
deprive  her  of  her  kingdom.  There  was,  however,  a  generosity  in 
his  nature  that  spurned  the  insidious  methods  of  Gregory.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  sanetioned  any  attempts  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth,  though  he  renewed  against  her  the  Bull  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  but  he  openly  proclaimed  his  intention  of  forwarding  any 
military  attack  upon  her  dominions,  declared  that  he  would  assist 
Philip  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  early  in  1587  loudly  complained 
of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
advantages  of  the  conquest  of  England  with  a  view  to  the  recovery 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  zeal  of  Sixtus  was  further  inflamed  by 
the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  (February  8th  1587),  the  first 
transient  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew.-*     Such  is  the  tendency  of  one  crime  and  one 

*"  LdUr  of  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London,      Ellis's  Letters,  2nd  series,  toL  ill.  p.  22 
to  Lord  Bui^ghlej,   Sept.  6th  1672,  in      sqq. 
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act  of  violence  to  beget  another  1  We  shall  not  here  detail  the 
catastrophe,  bo  well  known  to  English  readers,  of  that  long  tragalj 
whose  argument  was  the  hate  and  jealousy  of  the  rival  queens ;  one 
looked  up  to  by  Protestant  Europe  as  its  patroness  and  protector, 
the  other  regarded  by  Borne  and  the  Catholic  party  as  the  type  of 
their  claims,  and  the  innocent  victim  of  the  efforts  to  assert  them. 
When  the  news  of  Mary's  death  arrived  in  Rome,  Sixtus  furiously 
declaimed  in  the  consistory  against  the  English  Jezebel,  and 
by  way  of  retaliation  created  Dr.  William  Allen  a  cardinal.  A 
formal  treaty  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  Sixtus  V.  and 
Philip  II.,  by  which  the  Pope  promised  the  King  of  Spain  a  subsidy 
of  a  million  scwdi,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  Philip  should  be  in  actual 
possession  of  some  English  port.  England,  after  its  conquest,  was 
to  become  a  fief  of  the  Church.^*  Philip,  however,  with  masterly 
dissimulation,  appears  to  have  kept  the  Pope,  as  well  as  everybody 
else,  in  the  dark,  respecting  the  actual  time  of  the  invafflon.** 

The  French  King  was  solicited  by  Sixtus  to  join  in  the  enter- 
prise against  Elizabeth ;  but  Henry  requested  time  for  deliberation. 
The  destruction  of  Elizabeth  was  not  for  his  interest     He  had 
indeed,  after  the  condemnation  of  Queen  Mary,  sent  t>e  Bellievre 
on  a  special  mission  publicly  to  deprecate  her  execution,  yet  with 
secret  instructions  to  solicit  Elizabeth  for  her  death,  as  the  common 
enemy  of  both  through  her  connection  with  the  Guises***    That 
family  did  all   they  could  to   forward   the  Pope's  project,  and 
had  even  recently  undertaken  on  their  own  account  a  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth.     The  French  ambassador  ih  London,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Gruisian  faction,  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  blow 
up  Elizabeth   in  her   apartment;  and   his  servant,   Du  Trapps, 
had  solicited  William  Stafford,  brother  of  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  to  join  in  the  deed,  promising  to  procure  for  him  from 
the  Pope  a  pension  of  10,000  crowns;  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  authorised  to  make  such  a  promise.*^     The  detection 
of  this  conspiracy  in  January  1587,  after  the  Scottish  Queen  had 
already  been  condemned  to  death  for  her  participation  in  Ba- 
bington's  plot,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  that  hastened 
on  her  execution.     Guise  and  the  League   offered  the  road  of 
Boulogne  to   Philip  for  the  convenience  of  his  armament;  but 
Henry  III.  found  means  to  frustrate  their  intention.^^ 

The  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  an  inducement  to  the 

"  Gritti'B  Dispaccio,  27  Giugno  1687,  Calvinisme,  p.  31.    The  fact  is,  howerer, 

ap.  Ranke,  Popes,  voL  ii.  p.  172.  denied  by  other  historians. 

*•  Motley,  United  Nctherlanda^  vol.  ii.  "  Mnrdin,  p.  679  sqq. 

p.  311  sqq.  ^  Michelet»  La  Ligue,  p.  149  sqq. 

»  Bayle,    Critique  Gin.  de  VHist,  du 
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King  of  Spain  to  strike  the  blow  which  he  had  long  been  medita- 
ting, not  only  on  account  of  the  indignation  which  the  event  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  all  devoted  Papists,  bat  also  because  Mary's  death 
strengthened  the  claims  which  he  affected  to  the  English  crown ; 
and  he  now  pretended  as  heir  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  be  the 
first  Catholic  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  England.^®     He  had  been 
several  years  preparing  for  the  enterprise.     He  had  been  gradually 
increasing  his  forces  in  the  Netherlands  ever   since    1583;  and 
Leicester  stated  in  November  1587  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had 
under   his  command  near  40,000  men.®    Philip's  anxiety  had 
been  much  increased  by  the  footing  which  the  English  had  gained 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  both  his  zeal  and  his  hopes  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  cries  for  aid  addressed  to  him  by  the  Catholics  of 
England.     Already,  before  the  close  of  1585,  Parma  had  obtained 
a  plan  of  the  English  coasts,  and  Philip  was  pressing  for  the  im- 
mediate accomplishment  of  the  invasion.     So  sanguine  were  his 
hopes  that  he  was  even  discussing  the  future  government  of  his 
anticipated  cpnquest ;  and  a  scheme  was  in  agitation  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Scots  after  her  deliverance  to  one  of  his  nephews,  and 
perhaps  to  the  Prince  of  Parma.^     Philip's  resolution  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  losses  and  insults  which  he  suffered  from  the 
buccaneering  expeditions  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other  English 
navigators.     In  the  latter  part  of  1585,  Drake,  accompanied  by 
Martin  Frobisher,  had  taken  St.  lago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena  on  the  Spanish 
Main.     Sailing  thence  to  Virginia,  where  a  colony  had  been  founded 
by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  Drake  returned  home  with  a  large  treasure, 
bringing  with  him  the  Virginian  colonists  who  had  begun  to  despair 
of  their  settlement.** 

Philip's  plot  against  Protestantism  and  liberty  was  exten- 
sive and  complicated.  Its  main  outline  was,  to  conquer  England 
as  a  means  of  subduing  the  Dutch;  to  prevent  P>ance  from 
opposing  his  designs,  and  even  to  gain  the  aid  of  the  League  in 
furthering  them,  by  keeping  alive  the  civil  war  in  that  country 
and  subsidising  Guise ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  lull  the  Eng- 
lish into  a  fatal  security  by  entering  into  negociations  for  a 
pretended  peace.  Philip's  instructions  to  Parma  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  last  object,  are  worthy  of  Machiavel  and  of  him- 
fiel£    Seated  at  his  silent  desk   in   the   Escurial,  this  plodding 

^  Letter  to  a  Scotch  Nobleman,isiStrfpe,  Netherlands,  toL  l  ip.  S7  6  aq. 
Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  663.  "  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  tobacco  is 

*  Hardwicke  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  364.  said  to  hare  been  first  introduced  into 

*  His  Letter  to  Parma»  Dec.  29th  1856.  England. 
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conspirator  against  human  freedom  writes,  in  the  interest  of  coTirse, 
of  religion  and  good  government,  to  his  general  in  the  Netherlands. 
"The  peace  commissioners  may  meet;  but  to  you  only  do  I 
declare  my  intention,  that  this  shall  never  lead  to  any  result^ 
whatever  conditions  they  may  offer.  On  the  contrary,  all  this  u 
done — just  as  they  do — to  deceive  them,  ajid  to  cool  them  in 
their  preparatioijs  for  defence,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that 
such  preparations  will  be  unnecessary^  You  are  well  aware  tliat 
the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  truth,  and  that  on  our  part  there  is  to 
be  no  slackness,  but  the  greatest  diligence  in  our  efforts  for  the  m- 
vasion  of  England,"  &c,'*  Philip  found  in  Parma  an  able  instru- 
ment of  his  treachery,  and  egregious  dupes  in  Elizabeth  and  some 
of  her  ministers,  no  match  for  Spanish  Jesuitism  and  the  Macbiar 
velian  Italian,  Negociations  for  the  pretended  peace  were  opened 
at  Bourbourg  near  Gravelines,  under  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  were  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Elizabeth 
not  to  lend  that  efficient  assistance  to  the  Netherlanders  during 
the  year  1587  which  she  might  otherwise  have  don^.  Elizabeth's 
blindness  in  the  following  year,  when  the  negociations  were  con- 
tinued at  Ostend,  was  still  greater,  and,  but  for  fortunate  accidents, 
might  have  proved  the  destruction  of  her  realm.  After  many 
weeks  of  fruitless  talk,  a  ceremonious  interview  of  the  commis- 
sioners took  place  on  the  sands  near  Ostend  in  May,  which  of 
course  had  no  result ;  except  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Ostend  in  the  disguise  of  a  lackey, 
and  view  the  fortifications.  He  succeeded  for  two  months  longer 
in  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  English  Queen,  and  it  was 
not  till  towards  the  middle  of  July  on  the  very  eve  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  armada  in  the  channel,  that  she  at  last  awoke  from  her 
dream  of  security.'* 

The  preparations  which  had  long  been  making  in  all  the 
Spanish  and  Portugiiese  ports  had  been  retarded  by  the  attack 
of  Drake  on  the  Spanish  coasts  in  1587.  It  was  an  idea  of 
the  Spaniards  that  it  would  be  easier  to  conquer  England  than 
Holland ;  but  the  exploits  of  Drake  must  have  somewhat  shaken 
them  in  this  opinion.  With  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  Drake  burnt  and 
destroyed  under  the  guns  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  about  one  hundred 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition.  He  also  captured 
off  the  Azores  a  rich  Portuguese  carrack.  The  papers  found  on 
board  this  vessel,  by  the  details  which  they  afforded  of  the  value 
of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 

•*  Philip*8  Letter  to  Parma,  May  13th       United  Netherlands^  vol.  ii  p.  310. 
1587.    Arch,  de  Simancas^  ap.  Motley,  "*  Ibid.  ch.  xviii. 
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was  conducted^  are  said  to  have  caused  the  foundation  of  the 
lA>ndon  East  India  Company^  Drake  ascertained  Elizabeth  of 
the  vast  preparations  making  in  the  Spanish  harbours. 

The  sailing  of  the  Invincible  Arrriada  from  Lisbon  in  May  1588, 
its  dispersion  by  a  storm,  its  arrival  in  the  English  Channel  (July 
1 9th),  the  attacks  upon  it  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  Drake, 
the  alarm  and  confusion  into  which  it  was  thrown  when  at  anchor 
before  Calais  by  means  of  fire-ships,  its  subsequent  dispersion,  its 
voyage  round  Great  Britain  by  the  Orkneys,  the  disastrous  storms 
which  it  encountered,  and  the  final  return  of  less  than  half  its 
numbers  to  Spain,  are  circumstances  so  well  known  to  the  English 
reader  that  they  need  not  to  be  here  repeated.  The  Spaniards  had 
relied  so  confidently  on  the  conquest  of  England  that  the  armada 
was  crowded  with  monks  of  every  order  destined  to  re-establish 
religion  in  that  country.  Philip  is  said  to  have  heard  the  news  of 
his  astounding  disaster  with  an  equanimity,  which  by  some  has 
been  attributed  to  greatness  of  mind,  but  which,  if  unaffected,  was 
more  probably  the  result  of  apathy  or  pride.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, too,  that  the  first  accounts  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  armada 
caused  him,  by  his  own  confession,  great  anxiety,  and  that  more 
than  a  month  elapsed  before  the  return  of  its  shatttered  remnant 
to  Spain  in  October  at  length  convinced  him  of  the  entire  frustra- 
tion of  his  hopes. 

During  this  eventful  crisis,  the  Dutch  fleet  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  safety  of  England  by  blockading  the  Duke  of 
Parma  in  the  Flemish  harbours;  This  commander  had  with  great 
labour  constructed  a  fleet  of  340  vessels  of  various  sizes,  the  ma- 
terials  for  which  he  had  to  bring  from  a  vast  distance ;  and  he  had 
cantoned  near  the  coast  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse 
ready  for  embarkation.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  also  prepared  to 
assist  the  invasion  with  12,000  men  whom  he  had  collected  in 
Normandy, 

In  the  following  year  (1589),  in  order  to  divert  the  Spanish 
King  from  another  attack  on  England,  the  war  was  carried  into 
bis  own  dominions.  An  English  armament  under  the  command 
of  Sir  F.  Drake  and  Sir  J.  Norris,  accompanied  by  Don  Antonio, 
sailed  for  Portugal,  in  the  hope  that  the  population  would  declare 
in  favour  of  the  Prior  of  Crato  on  his  landing.  With  her  usual 
economy  Queen  Elizabeth  conducted  this  affair  on  the  principle 
of  a  joint-stock  speculation.  She  herself  ventiured  six  ships  and 
60,000i. ;  the  two  commanders  and  their  friends  50,000i. ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  expedition  was  made  up  by  London,  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  other  maritime  towns.     But  the  enterprise  was  ill  con- 
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ducted.  The  fleet  had  not  been  provided  with  saffident  provi9<siF 
and  ammunition;  time  was  lost  by  an  attack  upon  the  Groyne, 
when  the  lower  town  was  captured ;  and  though  the  expedition  afto"- 
wards  efifected  a  landing  near  Lisbon,  mastered  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  and  captured  sixty  Hanse  vessels  freighted  with  supplies  for  a 
second  armada,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  people  were  nt>t 
inclined  to  take  up  Don  Antonio's  cause.  After  great  suflFerings** 
the  expedition  therefore  returned  in  June  with  their  booty,  but 
leaving  behind  them  an  indelible  impression  of  English  valour. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  the  Doke  of  Parma 
had  resumed  his  operations  in  the  Netherlands.  In  August  1588 
he  laid  siege  to  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  whence  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw by  the  great  losses  he  had  suflFered  through  a  stratagem  of 
two  English  soldiers,  and  to  put  his  array  into  winter-quarters.  At 
the  same  time  he  despatched  Count  Mansfeld  w?th  the  GermaD 
portion  of  his  forces  to  attack  Wachterdonck,  a  town  in  Upper 
Gelderland.  The  siege  of  this  little  place,  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  the  celebrated  Colonel  Schenck,  possesses  no  interest, 
except  from  the  fact  that  bombs  were  first  used  in  it.  They  were 
the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  Venlo. 

The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  suffered  much  in  these 
two  sieges ;  its  pay  was  likewise  in  arrear,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
armada  had  emptied  Philip's  treasury ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  Dnke 
were  somewhat  revived  by  the  acquisition  of  Gertruydenberg  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  which  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  seditious  and 
discontented  garrison.  This  was  the  first  Dutch  town  that  the 
Spaniards  had  succeeded  in  recovering.  The  campaign  of  1589 
presents  little  of  importance.  Farnescj  who  had  fallen  into  a  bad 
state  of  health,  repaired  to  Spa  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and 
his  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  any  considerable 
enterprise.  At  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the 
Spaniards  made  an  attempt  upon  Eheinberg,  the  conduct  of  which 
Parma  intrusted  to  the  Marquis  of  Varanbon.  But  that  general 
was  completely  defeated  in  a  bloody  engagement  by  ('olonel  Vere, 
an  English  officer  of  high  reputation,  who  entered  Eheinberg  and 
strongly  fortified  it. 

In  February  1590  Prince  Maurice  obtained  possession  of  Breda 
by  a  singular  stratagem.  One  Adrian  Vandenberg,  a  barge  owner, 
who  was  accustomed  to  supply  the  garrison  of  that  place  with  turf 
for  fuel,  undertook  to  introduce  the  troops  of  Maurice  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.     He  erected  a  sort  of  deck,  or  flooring,  at  the  height 

**  See  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  MUdbeth^  toL  i.  p.  58  sq. 
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of  several  feet  from  the  bottom  of  his  vessel,  thus  forming  a  cabin 
capable  of  containing  seventy  persons,  and  covered  it  over  carefully 
with  turf.  A  body  of  picked  men  under  an  officer  named  Haranguer 
were  then  placed  in  this  cabin,  and  the  vessel  entered  the  town  as 
if  laden  with  its  usual  freight.  It  happened  that  the  garrison  was 
at  that  time  much  in  want  of  fuel,  and  a  party  of  them  began  to 
unload  the  vessel  with  great  alacrity,  when  Vandenberg  invited 
them  to  drink,  and  amused  them  till  it  grew  dark.  In  the  night 
time  the  men  concealed  in  the  vessel  rushed  out,  overpowered  the 
guard,  and  admitted  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  his  troops. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Philip  II.,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  abandoning  for  the  present  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands, directed  that  general  to  march  with  his  army  to  the  relief  of 
Paris,  besieged  by  Henry  IV.     Parma's  operations  in  France  are 
related  in  another  chapten     He  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
troops  which  he  left  for  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  to  Count 
Peter    Ernest  of   Mansfeld,  whom  he  had   directed  to   occupy 
Nymegen.     Maurice  finding  the  siege  of  that  place  impracticable, 
took  possession  of  the  tract  called  the  Bettuwe,  or  Bettaw,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Batavia,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  town,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Waal.     Across  this  tract  Maurice  dug  a  canal 
from  the  Bhine  to  the  Waal,  which  not  only  secured  the  navigation 
of  this  river  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  vessels  to  pass  the 
town  of  Nymegen,  but  was  also  of  advabtage  to  the  surrounding 
country  by  lessening  the  inundations.     Out  of  gratitude  for  these 
benefits,  the  States  of  Grelderland  and  Overyssel  elected  Maurice 
their  governcw.     Maurice,  in  the  absence  of  Parma,  subsequently 
overran  Brabant  -and  Flanders,  and  by  occupying  some  of  the 
smaller  frontier  towns,  paved  the  way  for  future  conquest.    In  1591 
the  Duke  of  Pafma  was  again  obliged  to  resort  to  Spa  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  Maurice  pursued  the  advantages  which 
he  had  gained  in  the  previous  year.     In  May  and  June  he  besieged 
and  captured  the  towns  of  Deventer  and  Zutphen,  and  again  united 
the  county  of  Zutphen  to  the  Seven  Provinces.     Colonel  Vere, 
anxious  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Stanley's  treachery,  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Deventen     Maurice  afterwards 
occupied  the  distri<Jt  near  Antwerp   called  the  Waes,  and  took 
Hulst  and  Nymegen ;  and  after  these  exploits  he  returned  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  received  with  etery  token  of  joy  and  gratitude 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Provinces. 

In  1592,  the  Duke  of  Parma  having  been  again  ordered  into 
France  to  relieve  Souan,  Maurice  captured  the  two  fortresses  of 
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Steenwyck  and  Coevorden.  He  had  now  not  only  rescued  from 
the  Spaniards  the  seven  Dutch  provinces,  with  the  exception  of 
Groningenj  which,  however,  being  go  far  separated  from  the  other 
Spanish  provinces  must  necessarily  fall  in  time,  but  he  had  also 
established  himself  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt; 
where  he  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  States-General  the  Brabant 
towns  of  Breda  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  the  Flemish  towns  of 
Ostend,  Axel  and  Hulst. 

The  career  of  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  was  now 
drawing  to  a  closer  After  his  retiarn  from  France  this  year  the 
state  of  his  health  became  so  alarming  that  he  solicited  Philip  for 
his  dismissal,  but  died  without  obtaining  it,  December  3rd  1592^ 
at  the  age  of  forty-six.  It  was  to  his  military  genius  and  his  con- 
ciliating policy  that  Spain  owed  the  preservation  of  the  Flemish 
provinces.  After  his  death  Philip  appointed  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke Ernest,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  to  be  governor 
of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  the  interval  before  his  amval  Count 
Peter  Ernest  of  Mansfeld  was  intrusted  with  the  administratioiL 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  surprising  that  while  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  these  pages, 
so  little  has  been  said  about  Spain  itself.  But  in  fact  there  is 
little  to  relate.  In  that  unhappy  country  aU  enterprise  had  been 
crushed  by  bigotry  and  tyranny,  and  its  domestic  affairs  afford 
therefore  but  few  materials  for  history.  An  events  however,  which 
occurred  this  year,  will  serve  at  least  to  iUustrate  the  remark  just 
made. 

The  story  is  connected  with  those  dark  intrigues  with  which 
Philip  was  familiar,  and  must  be  resumed  a  little  higher.  He  had 
been  enamoured,  as  already  mentioned,  of  Anna  Meudoza,  Princess 
of  Eboli,  the  wife  of  his  minister,  Ruy  Gomez;  and  Philip's  secretary, 
Antonio  Perez,  was  employed  to  conduct  the  intrigue ;  but  Perez  was 
himself  captivated  by  the  lady,  and  was  thought  to  be  successful. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Escovedo,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  arrived  from  the  Netherlands  to  solicit  Philip  for 
the  return  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  forces.  His  designs  were 
opposed  by  Perez,  and  Escovedo,  in  revenge,  communicated  to  the 
King  the  reports  of  his  secretary's  familiarity  with  the  Princess  of 
Eboli.  Philip  conceived  an  implacable  resentmeiit  against  Perez ; 
but  he  was  also  enraged  against  Escovedo,  as  the  tool  of  Don  John's 
inordinate  ambition,  and  he  determined  to  involve  both  in  a  com- 
mon destruction.  Perez  received  the  King's  written  order  to  effect 
the  aasafisination  of  Escovedo ;  and  soon  after,  by  Philip's  permis- 
sion, a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  Perez  as  the  murderer. 
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This,  however,  the  King  consented  to  stop,  on  the  order  for  the 
assassination  being  returned  to  him ;  and  Perez  was  even  allowed 
to  continue  in  office,  though  no  longer  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  King.  Philip's  resentment,  however,  remained  unassnaged, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  six  years  the  secretary  was  accused  of  malver- 
sation, fined  heavily  and  imprisoned.  Perez,  seeing  his  destruction 
resolved  on,  contrived  to  escape  into  Atagon,  his  native  country ; 
and  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  King's  officers,  he  appealed  to  the 
Justicia  •*,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  lU  the  state  prison ;  but 
the  viceroy  of  Aragon  caused  it  to  be  broken  open  and  cast  Perez 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Aragonese,  enraged  at 
this  breach  of  their  constitution,  rose  and  liberated  Perez,  who, 
after  another  narrow  escape^  succeeded  in  reaching  France,  where 
he  gave  the  king  some  useful  information  respecting  Philip's 
designs. 

The  King  of  Spain  seized  this  opportunity  to  deprive  the 
Aragonese  of  their  ancient  privileges,  Alphonso  Vargas  was  or- 
dered to  lead  to  Saragossa  a  body  of  troops  that  had  been  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  France ;  the  Aragonese,  at  the  instance  of  Don 
Juan  de  la  Nuza,  the  Justida,  flew  to  arms,  but  were  soon  over- 
powered ;  Vargas  entered  Saragossa  without  opposition  November 
12th  1591,  sent  the  Duke  de  Villa  Hermosa  and  the  Count  of 
Aranda,  two  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  movement,  to  Madrid, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  Philip  II.,  put  the  Justida  to 
death  without  trial  or  sentence.  The  palace  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Saragossa  was  now  fortified,  and  filled  with  a  garrison  of  Castilian 
troops ;  the  royal  scaffolds  and  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  rivalled 
one  another  in  atrocity ;  the  Cort^  were  assembled,  and  compelled 
to  abrogate  their  fueroa  or  national  customs  and  privileges.  The 
Justida  was  made  removable  at  the  King's  pleasure ;  his  tribunal 
was  subjected  to  that  of  the  King ;  the  power  of  the  Cortes  was 
abridged,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  assemble  without  a  royal 
mandate ;  in  short,  the  ancient  Aragonese  constitution  was  entirely 
destroyed.** 

"  The  great  oonstitutioBal  powen  of  *"  See  Mignet,  Antonio  Peruf  et  Phi- 
the  Justieia  have  been  described  in  the  lippe  II.  ch.  t. — yii. ;  Watson,  Philip  II. 
preceding  yolume,  p.  60,  ToL  iii.  p.  216  sqq. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  now  resume  the  history  of  France,  which  in  a  former  chapter 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  treaty  of  Nemours  in  158.5, 

That  alliance  between  Henry  III.  and  the  League  struck  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  his  adherents  with  consternation.  The  days 
of  persecution,  which  it  had  been  thought  were  passed  for  ever, 
were  again  established.  But  the  aspect  of  danger  only  served  to 
elicit  the  great  qualities  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  Marshal  Damville,  now  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
become  Duke  of  Montmorenci,  of  the  necessity  of  opposing  the 
League ;  and  that  nobleman,  who  was  called  the  "King  of  Langue- 
doc,"  from  his  great  power  in  that  province,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  again  united  himself  with  the  Hugonots.  Conde  was 
likewise  prepared  to  act  with  vigour,  though  but  too  many  of  the 
Hugonot  leaders,  like  those  of  the  League,  had  an  eye  only  to 
their  own  interests  in  the  dismemberment  of  France,  and  the 
prospect  of  establishing  themselves  as  independent  princes.  The 
King  of  Navarre  also  sought  assistance  from  England  and  Ger- 
many. He  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  this  year  large  sums  of 
money,  besides  repeated  offers  of  an  asylum  in  England  in  case  he 
should  find  himself  overmatched ;  and  the  Grerman  Calvinist  princes 
promised  to  assist  him  with  an  army.  In  a  Declaration  of  the 
10th  of  June  1585,  Henry  denied  the  chai'ge  of  heresy,  denounced 
the  use  of  the  names  Papist  and  Hugonot,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  exchanged  for  those  of  Spaniard  and  Frenchman ;  and  con- 
cluded with  an  offer  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  by  a  single 
combat  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  or  of  two  to  two,  or  of  any 
larger  number  that  might  be  agreed  on.  On  the  10th  of  August 
another  Declaration  was  published  in  the  names  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Montmorenci,  in  which  the 
Guises  were  denounced  as  the  authors  of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
France,  and  a  war  of  extermination  was  declared  against  the  League.* 
On  the  other  hand  preparations  were  made  by  the  King  and  the 
League.     The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  regulated  by  the  Duke  of 

'  See  these  Declarations  in  the  Mi-      t  iii.  p.  89  sqq.  and  169  sqq.  (ed.  1824). 
moires  et  Corresp.  of  Du  Plessis  Mornai,      C£  Thnanus,  lib.  ix. 
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Gruise,  who  himself  assumed  the  command  of  an  army  that  was  to 
operate  in  Lorraine  and  protect  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  king*- 
dom  against  the  Germans ;  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was 
to  proceed  into  the  south  against  the  King  of  Navarre;  whil^ 
Henry  III.  was  to  preside  over  a  sort  of  army  of  reserve  stationed 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Thus 
began  the  eighth  religious  wai*,  which  from  the  names  of  the  three 
leaders  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Wab  of  the  thbee  Henbies, 
viz.  the  Kings  of  France  and  Navarre  and  Henry  Duke  of  Guise. 

Sixtus  v.,  who  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne,  was  not  like  his 
predecessor,  Gregory  XIIL,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  League.  The 
more  extended  views  of  Sixtus  embraced  the  whole  Eiuropean 
system ;  he  was  jealous  of  the  schemes  of  Philip  II.',  and  foresaw 
that  if  that  monarch  succeeded  in  his  designs  upon  France,  Some 
itself  would  only  become  more  subject  to  his  power.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  help  fulminating  against  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
Prince  of  Conde  a  Bull  of  excommunication,  which  had  beeu 
already  prepared  by  Gregory  XIIL,  and  which  deprived  them  of 
the  succession  to  the  French  crown ;  but  he  refused  to  assist  the 
League  either  with  men  or  money ;  nor  did  the  promised  contribu- 
tions of  Philip  II.,  who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  the  armada, 
arrive  very  regularly. 

We  cannot  enter  minutely  into  these  wars  of  the  League,  which 
are  of  little  importance  to  the  general  history  of  Europe.  At  the 
commencement,  Henry  of  Navarre,  by  his  activity  and  energy 
outstripped  his  opponents ;  and  he  occupied  either  by  himself  or 
his  generals  the  provinces  of  Guyenne,  Dauphine,  Saintonge  and 
Poitou.  Conde  with  an  injudicious  ardour,  passed  the  Loire  to 
seize  Angers;  where  his  army,  though  not  defeated,  melted  away 
before  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  Late  in  the  season  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  entered  Guyenne  at  the  head  of  15,000  men; 
while  the  King  of  Navarre  had  not  more  than  4000  to  oppose  to 
him,  the  rest  being  scatt^ered  in  diflferent  garrisons.  Nevertheless, 
Henry  made  an  obstinate  defence.  The  season  was  unpropitious  ; 
Mayenne's  army  was  decimated  by  an  epidemic,  and  he  himself 
laid  up  with  sickness,  so  that  little  was  effected.  The  campaign 
of  1586  offers  nothing  of  importance.  Henry  III.,  who  dreaded 
the  success  of  the  League  even  more  than  that  of  the  Hugonpts, 
and  whose  chief  hope  was  that  Guise  might  be  crushed  in  Lorraine 
by  the  Germans,  did  all  he  could  to  protract  the  war  and  render  it 
indecisive.     Instead  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  or 
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to  the  progress  of  the  campaign^  he  frittered  away  his  meaos  at 
Lyon,  spending  large  sums  in  spite  of  the  public  distress^  and 
wasting  his  time  in  the  most  childish  amusements,  and  in  playing 
with  puppy  dogs,  apes,  and  parrots.  With  the  view  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  League  he  entered  into  negociations  with  the 
Hugonots,  and  in  December  1586  his  mother  Catherine  had  an 
interview  with  the  King  of  Navarre  At  the  Castle  of  St  Bris  near 
Cognac.  Here  Catherine  displayed  all  her  Italian  arts,  and  en- 
circling herself  with  a  bevy  of  pretty  women  sought  to  entrap 
Henry  by  his  too  notorious  foible ;  but  this  time  she  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  dismissed  her  after  an  interview  in  which  he  loaded 
her  with  the  bitterest  reproaches. 

In  spite  of  their  promises,  the  German  Calvinists  showed  but 
little  zeal  to  assist  their  brother  Protestants  in  France,  till  Bern 
came  and  excited  them  by  his  sermons.  By  July  1587  a  large 
German  army  had  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  which 
John  Casimir  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Count  Dohna,  a  brave 
soldier  but  indifferent  general.  So  dilatory,  however,  was  this 
force  in  its  movements,  that  it  was  three  months  in  marching  to 
Chatillon-sur-Seine.  The  Germans  subsequently  advanced  as  far 
as  La  Charite  on  the  Loire,  but  finding  the  passage  opposed  by  the 
Boyal  army,  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Hugonots,  for  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  traverse 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior ;  and  they  directed  their 
march  towards  the  plains  of  Beauce. 

During  these  operations  the  King  of  Navarre  gained  a  splendid 
victory  over  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  and  one  of  the  Royal  armies  at 
CouTRAS,  a  small  place  in  Guyenne  on  the  river  L*  Isle,  which  falls 
into  the  Lower  Dordogne.  The  victory  was  achieved  solely  by 
Henry's  superior  military  skill,  as  his  forces  were  much  less  nume- 
rous than  those  of  his  opponents.  Joyeuse  himself  had  been  seized 
by  two  Hugonot  soldiers,  when  a  third  shot  him  through  the  head. 
The  Calvinist  ministers  were  astonished  to  see  the  calmness  and 
moderation  of  Henry  amid  the  exuberant  joy  of  all  around ;  more 
acute  observers  attributed  it  to  that  indifference,  almost  amounting 
to  apathy,  which  formed  part  of  his  character.  Instead  of  pursuing 
his  victory  he  hastened  into  Beam,  to  lay  the  colours  which  he 
had  taken  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  Corisande.  Soon  afterwards 
Guise,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  the  commandant,  surprised  the 
Germans  in  Auneau,  and  killed  a  great  many  of  them.  They  then 
commenced  a  retreat,  which  was  molested  by  Guise  as  well  as  by 
the  infuriated  peasantry,  who  in  revenge  for  the  disorders  committed 
by  the  German  soldiery,  murdered  all  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
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Guise  pursued  them  over  the  border,  and  laid  waste  the  neutral 
county  of  Montbelliard.  The  affair  of  Auneau  increased  the 
renown  and  influence  of  Cruise,  while  the  King  was  denounced  as 
having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  only  to  negociate 
with  heretics. 

In  January  1588  Cruise  assembled  the  heads  of  the  League  at 
Nanci  to  deliberate  on  their  future  course.  It  was  resolved  to 
seize,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  invasion,  who,  after 
the  retreat,  had  died  at  Geneva  of  vexation  and  fatigue ;  and  to 
compel  his  sister,  Charlotte  de  la  Marck,  the  only  heir  to  his 
dominions,  to  marry  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  most  violent  resolutions  were  adopted.  The  King  was  to 
be  required  to  join  the  League  more  publicly;  to  remove  from 
his  councils  and  dismiss  from  their  offices  all  persons  who  should 
be  named  as  obnoxious  to  that  faction;  to  publish  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  to  establish  the  Holy  Inquisition ;  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
certain  leaders  towns  to  be  named  which  they  might  fortify  and 
garrison.  All  heretics  were  to  be  taxed  in  the  third  or  fourth 
part  of  their  incomes,  while  Catholics  were  to  pay  only  a  tenth 
part.  All  Hugonot  prisoners  were  to  be  put  to  death,  imless  they 
immediately  recanted,  paid  down  the  value  of  their  estates,  and 
agreed  to  serve  three  years  without  pay. 

Henry  III.  dared  not  openly  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  League, 
and  resorted  to  his  usual  temporising  policy.  The  chiefs  of  the 
League  repaired  from  Nanci  to  Soissons  to  await  the  King's 
answer,  as  well  as  to  be  nearer  to  Paris,  which  they  were  forbidden 
to  enter.  Meanwhile  the  Council  of  Sixteen,  as  well  as  Guise's 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  were  organising  the  most 
dangerous  conspiracies  against  Henry.  The  Duchess  laid  a  plan 
to  seize  the  King  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  on  his  return 
from  Vincennes,  and  to  carry  him  off  to  Soissons;  but  Henry 
heard  of  it,  and  came  surrounded  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 
The  Duchess  was  even  more  violent  than  her  brother  against  the 
King,  and  wore  at  her  girdle  a  pair  of  scissors,  with  which  she 
threatened  to  bestow  upon  him  his  third  crown,  the  tonsure.  Her 
enmity  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  King  having  rejected 
her  advances. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  King,  Guise,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Sixteen,  resolved  to  come  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  by  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  May  9th.  He  was  on  horseback,  with  his  face 
muffled  up  in  his  cloak ;  but  a  young  gentleman  of  his  suite  play- 
fully removed  it^  as  well  as  Guise's  hat,  and  the  Pariisiansi,  wh^n 
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they  recognised  their  beloved  leader,  crowded  round  him,  with  shout* 
of  Vive  Ouiae  !     Handsome,  of  majestic  presence,  all  contempo- 
rary authorities  agree  that  there  was  in  his  manner  an  inexpres- 
aible  charm,  which  won  for  him  the  hearts  of  the  populace.     Guise 
alighted  at  the  hotel  of  the  Queen-Mother,  who  had  joined  in  tk 
invitation  to  him ;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  proceeded  together 
to  visit  the  King,  who  was  at  that  moment  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  Guise's  assassination,  and  received  him  with  marks  of  tbe 
greatest  anger.     At  the  next  interview  Guise  took  care  to  come 
well  attended,  and  the  most  furious  recriminations  ensued.    It 
was  evident  that  the  matter  must  end  in  a  trial  of  strength.     The 
King  was  shut  up  and   fortified   in  the  Louvre,   Guise  in  his 
hotel ;  the  former  defended  by  the  military,  the  latter  by  the  mob. 
Paris  seemed  converted  into  two  hostile  camps.     On  the  12th  of 
May  the  King  caused  4000   Swiss  and  the  regiment  of  guards, 
who  were  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  enter  Paris.     The  in- 
troduction of  the  troops  enraged  the  populace,  who  were  still 
further  infuriated  by  the  indiscreet  threats  of  Crillon,  the  colonel 
of  the  guards ;  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  all  the  streets ;  each 
house  was  converted  into  a  citadel,  and  even  the  women  provided 
themselves  with  arms  and  missiles.     Hence  the  day  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Day  op  the  Barricades.     The  insurrection  gained 
strength  through  the  indecision  of  the  King,  who  was  afraid  to  order 
the  troops  to  act ;  and  this  want  of  vigour  demoralised  the  troops 
themselves,  who,  when  the  people  at  length  assumed  the  offensive, 
for  the  most  part  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

If  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  Henry  III.  had  been  too  slow 
and  cowardly  in  acting,  Guise,  on  his  part,  missed  the  decisive 
success  which  lay  within  his  grasp,  had  he  determined  on  seizing 
the  King's  person.  He  seemed  to  forget  the  maxim  cited  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma  when  he  heard  of  the  affair,  that  he  who  draws 
his  sword  upon  his  Prince  should  throw  away  the  scabbard.  His 
demands,  however,  were  those  of  a  conqueror,  and  when  Catherine 
went  to  treat  with  him,  he  required  to  be  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Bour- 
bons who  adhered  to  him  should  be  declared  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown ;  and  that  the  King  should  dismiss  his  favourites,  and 
even  his  body-guard  of  forty-five.  While  Guise  was  engaged  in 
this  interview  with  Catherine,  Henry  III.  left  the  Louvre  on  foot, 
and  proceeding  to  the  gate  of  Nesle,  crossed  the  Seine  in  a  skiff. 
The  soldiers  of  the  League  fired  after  him,  but  he  succeeded  m 
escaping,  accompanied  by  about  thirty  persons.  On  the  heights  of 
Chaillot  he  turned  to  bestow  his  malediction  on  Paris,  upbraiding 
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it  for  its  disloyalty  and  ingratitude ;  for  he  was  the  first  King  of 
France  who  had  made  that  city  his  habitual  residence.  He  swore 
that  he  would  not  return  except  through  a  breach  in  the  walls ; 
but  he  was  destined  never  to  revisit  it.  He  directed  his  course  to 
Chartres,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  bishop  ' ;  and 
he  w^ag  soon  after  followed  by  the  Swiss  troops,  and  by  his  regiment 
of  guards* 

Cruise,  now  master  of  Paris,  coriverted  it  into  a  sort  of  fanatical 
republic,  of  which  he  was  the  Dictator.  He  caused  new  magistrates 
to  be  elected,  and  new  captains  more  devoted  to  himself  to  be 
appointed  to  the  civic  bands ;  he  compelled  the  Parliament  to 
obedience ;  seized  the  Bastille  and  arsenal,  and  occupied  the  towns 
around  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  surprised.  All 
oflBces  were  bestowed  upon  his  creatures,  who  ruled  supreme  in  the 
capital  till  1594. 

Deputations  of  the  legal  and  municipal  bodies,  of  the  clergy,  &c, 
proceeded  to  Chartres  to  address  the  King.  Some  of  these  pro- 
cessions were  of  the  most  grotesque  and  even  profane  character, 
especially  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  penitents.  At  the  head  of  it 
was  the  Count  of  Bouchage,  brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Joyeuse, 
who  had  assumed  the  irock  of  a  capuchin,  with  the  title  of  brother 
Ange.  Disguised  as  Christ  proceeding  to  Calvary,  he  seemed  to 
fikint  beneath  the  weight  of  a  huge  pasteboard  cross ;  his  temples 
were  encircled  with  a  mock  crown  of  thorns,  his  face  was  stained 
with  rouge  resembling  drops  of  blood,  and  he  was  surrounded  by 
executioners  who  feigned  to  apply  the  well-deserved  lash  with 
vigour.  Two  young  capuchins  sustained  the  parts  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Magdalen.  Henry  was  entreated,  in  memory  of  Christ's 
passion,  to  reconcile  himself  with  his  good  city  of  Paris ;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  taste  for  such  spectacles,  the  application  had  no  effect. 

Amid  the  universal  defection,  Lyon  and  Tours  had  offered  the 
King  an  asylum,  but  he  preferred  to  go  to  Eouen,  although  most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  partisans  of  the  League.  Here  he  amused 
himflelf  with  plays,  water  parties,  and  other  entertainments,  while 
his  mother  uegociated  a  peace  with  the  rebels.  The  terms  de- 
manded by  the  League  were  embodied  in  an  edict  published  July 
2l8t  1588,  and  called  the  Edict  of  Union;  and  in  some  secret 
articles  Henry  III.,  renewing  his  coronation  oath,  pledged  himself 
to  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  heretics,  and  engaged  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  himself,  to  swear  that  they  would  never  obey 
any  heretic  prince.    He  promised  to  receive  the  decrees  of  Trent ; 
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he  granted  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  that  occurred ;  proloi^ 
for  six  years  the  term  appointed  for  the  restitution  of  the  cautioDaiy 
towns  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  League,  and  assigned  to  them  three 
additional  places,  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Montreiiil-siur-mer.  Guiee 
was  to  be  invested  with  the  fiinctions  of  generalissimo,  but  the 
chief  of  the  League  was  too  cautious  to  insert  any  article  to  that 
effect  in  the  treaty.*  The  King  was  also  obliged  to  consent  to  an 
assembly  of  the  States-General  at  Blois,  by  means  of  which  Guise 
designed  to  legalise  his  usurpations,  and  to  hold  Henry  in  tutelage. 
The  King,  however,  refused  to  return  to  Paris,  although  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Pariiament  and  other  public  bodies  was  seconded  by 
his  mother.  The  terror  of  Philip's  threatened  invasion  of  England 
had  not  a  little  contributed  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  Edict  of 
Union. 

The  King  opened  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  at  Blois 
in  October,  with  an  eloquent  speech,  composed  for  him,  it  is  said, 
by  Du  Perron,  in  which  he  denounced  the  unmeasured  ambition 
of  some  of  his  subjects.  These  passages,  however.  Guise  and  his 
party  forced  him  to  suppress  in  the  printed  copy.  The  haughti- 
ness of  Guise's  manners  added  venom  to  the  wounds  which  he 
inflicted  on  the  King's  pride.  Alarming  reports  of  the  ambitious 
plans  of  Guise — that  he  meant  to  obtain  from  the  States  the 
Constable's  sword,  to  carry  the  King  to  Paris,  and  keep  him  there 
in  subjection,  determined  Henry  to  deUver  himself  by  murdering 
him. 

It  was  no  easy  enterprise.  As  Grand-Master,  Guise  held  the 
keys  of  the  Castle  of  Blois;  he  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  suite,  and  the  guard  within  the  castle  could  not  be 
increased  without  his  knowledge.  The  King  spoke  of  the  matter 
to  Crillon,  the  colonel  of  his  guard,  who  declined  to  connect  him- 
self with  it,  alleging  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  no  hangman.  But 
Henry  found  an  instrument  in  Loignac,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  chamber.  When  Loignac  proposed  the  enterprise  to  the 
TaUlagambi,  or  King's  body-guard,  they  joyfully  undertook  it, 
regarding  Guise  as  their  enemy  from  his  endeavours  to  procure 
their  dismissal  The  King  gave  out  that  he  intended  to  pass 
Christmas  ia  retirement  at  Notre  Dame  de  Cleri,  and  to  expedite 
business  before  his  departure  a  council  was  summoned  to  assemble 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  December.  Guise  had 
received  some  warnings,  but  his  contempt  for  the  King's  cowardice 
lulled  him  into  a  false  security,  and  both  he  and  the  cardinal  his 
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brother  attended.  When  the  council  was  ajasembled.  Guise  re- 
ceived a  message  that  the  King  ^^ished  to  see  him  in  his  bed- 
chamber. In  order  to  reach  this  apartment^  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  an  ante-chamber  where  Loignac-  and  eight  of  the 
most  determined  of  the  Taillagambi  were  posted,  while  the  rest 
had  been  stationed  in  tbe  lobbies  and  staircases  to  render  all 
escape  impossible.  Guise  had  passed  through  the  ante-chamber, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  tapestry  to  enter  the  King's  apart- 
ment, when  he  was  poignarded  by  Monts6ri,  one  of  the  guard; 
three  or  four  others  then  seized  him,  and  prevented  him  from 
drawing  his  sword.  With  a  desperate  eflfort,  Guise,  who  was  a 
powerful  man,  succeeded  in  throwing  them  off,  and  advanced  with 
closed  fists  towards  Loignac,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The 
noise  of  the  scufile  alarmed  the  council,  D'Espinac,  Archbishop  of 
Lyon,  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  he  could 
not  open,  but  he  heard  Guise  exclaim,  "Oh,  gentlemen!  What 
treachery  I "  and  after  some  blows,  a  heavy  fall  and  the  exclamation, 
"  Oh  God  I  mercy ! "  Loignac  had  struck  Guise  with  the  scabbard  of 
liis  sword,  and  the  duke  having  received  several  other  wounds,  fell 
covered  with  his  blood. 

The  King,  who  had  concealed  himself  in  an  inner  cabinet,  as 
soon  as  he  was  sure  that  Guise  was  despatched,  came  out  with  his 
drawn  sword,  exclaiming,  "  There  are  no  longer  two  of  us  !  I  am 
King  at  last  I  "  and  while  he  uttered  these  words,  he  gave  the  stiH 
panting  body  a  kick.  Sixteen  years  before  Guise  himself  had  so 
kicked  the  body  of  the  expiring  Admiral  1  Thus  by  a  retributive 
justice  the  authors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  were  falling  by  each 
other's  hands. 

The  Dowager-Duchess  of  Nemours,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
the  cardinal  his  brother,  his  nearest  relatives  and  principal  ad- 
herents, including  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  The  fate  of  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  occasioned  some 
debate.  It  was  no  light  matter  for  a  superstitious  King  to  put  to 
death  a  Prince  of  the  Church ;  the  assassins  of  the  duke  declined 
the  oflfice  as  a  sacrilege ;  some  soldiers  of  the  guard,  were,  however, 
found  to  undertake  it,  and  two  days  after  the  cardinal  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  his  brother.  The  Duchess  of  Nemours  demanded 
the  bodies  of  her  sons,  but  Henry  caused  them  to  be  consumed 
^th  quicklime. 

In  an  apartment  directly  under  that  in  which  Gnise  was  mur- 
dered, Catherine  de'  Medici  lay  stretched  on  her  death-bed.  The 
noise  had  alarmed  her,  and  when  she  learnt  the  cause  of  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  King  himself,  she  betrayed  an  anxiety  which  probably 
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hastened  her  end.  She  expired  January  5th  1589,  having  nearly 
attained  the  age  of  seventy.  At  once  credulous  and  scq)tiGal, 
Catherine  belonged  to  a  numerous  class  who  in  that  age  placed 
more  confidence  in  the  powers  of  witchcraft  than  in  the  precepts 
of  morality  and  religion.  She  was  a  firm  believer  in  astrology, 
and  thought  herself  endowed  with  second  sight.*  She  had,  never- 
theless, that  native  taste  for  art,  and  especially  architectare,  whid 
distinguishes  the  Italians ;  but  her  influence  in  France  can  be 
regarded  only  as  an  unmitigated  evil. 

By  the  murder  of  his  arch-enemy,  Henry  III.  fancied  that  he 

had  accomplished  all  his  objects.     Instead  of  prei)aring  to  meet 

the  storm  which  his  act  was  sure  to  excite,  he  soon  fell  into  his 

accustomed  listlessness ;  and  he  even  released  some  of  the  more 

refractory  members  of  the  States  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  es- 

pecially  Brissac  and  Bois-Dauphin,  the  general^  of  the  barricades. 

The  States  themselves  he  dismissed  in  the  middle  of  January. 

Meanwhile  the  Parisians,  after  recovering  from  the   first  shock 

occasioned  by  the  news  of  Guise's  murder,  displayed  the  most 

violent  hostility.     On  Christmas  Day  they  assembled  at  the  Hotel 

de  Ville,  elected  the  Duke  of  Aumale  Grovernor  of  Paris,  and 

levied  an  army  to  relieve  Orleans;   to  which  the  King  had  laid 

siege  on  the  Duke  of  Guise  refusing  to  surrender  it.     They  were 

encouraged  by  Mendopa,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  left  the 

court  without  taking  leave,  and  repaired  to  Paris  as  the  centre  of 

papistry  and  Jesuitism.     Thither    also    came    Mayenne,  Guise's 

brother,  whom  the  King  had  in  vain  attempted  to  conciliate,  a 

heavy  man  both  in  mind  and  body,  but  the  best  of  the  Guises. 

Slow,  yet  haughty,  aaid  excitable  when  his  pride  was  touched,  he 

had  poignarded  with  his  own  hand  a  son  of  the  Chancellor  Brrago 

for  having  presumed  to  obtain  from  his  daughter  a  promise  of 

marriage.*     The  pulpits  of  Paris  resounded  against  the  King  and 

the  whole  race  of  Valois.     The  King's  name  was  struck  out  of  the 

public  prayers,  and  those  of  fhe  Christian  princes  in  arms  for  the 

Lord  and  for  the  public  safety  were  substituted  for  it.    Absurd  and 

fanatical  processions  were  formed,  in  one  of  which  all  the  children 

of  Paris  repaired  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  with  torches, 

which,  on  reaching  the  porch,  they  turned  down  and  extinguished, 

exclaiming,  **  So  perish  the  House  of  YaJois ! "    These  processions, 

which  sometimes  occasioned  the  grossest  immorality,  the  .priests 

themselves  were  at  length  obliged  to  forbid.     The  doctors  of  the 

Sorbonne  pronounced  the  people  released  from  their  allegiance  to 

*  There  is  a  curious  description  of  her      p.  386  note, 
talisman  in  Martin,  Hiti  de  France^  t.  iz.  '  Michelet>  La  Ligttet  p.  314. 
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Heniy  III.  and  authorised  them  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  De 
Harlai  and  Augustin  De  Thou,  Presidents  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  having  harangued  that  body  against  the  demagogues,  the 
Council  of  Sixteen  caused  the  whole  of  the  members  to  be  arrested 
during  one  of  their  sittings,  and  to  be  conducted,  clad  in  their 
robes,  to  the  Bastille,  amid  the  hootings  of  the  populace.  The 
ultra-Catholic  members,  however,  who  had  accompanied  their 
colleagues  out  of  an  esprit  de  corps,  were  afterwards  dismissed ; 
and  this  rump,  as  it  may  be  called,  assembling  under  the  conduct 
of  Brisson,  decreed  whatever  the  Sixteen  dictated.  The  latter 
body  named  a  new  supreme  council,  called  the  Council  of  the  Union, 
consisting  of  forty  members,  by  whom  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  III.  assembled  round  him  at  Tours  such  members  of 
the  different  courts  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  as  remained  faithful 
to  him,  and  declared  null  and  void  all  the  acts  of  the  pseudo-Par- 
liament at  Paris.  The  formation  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  and 
the  appointment  of  Mayenne  as  Lieutenant-General,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  League.  The  people  were  seized  with  republican 
ideas  not  only  in  the  cities  but  also  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  they 
imagined  that  by  joining  the  Union  they  should  be  able  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  Swiss,  and  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  except 
the  imposts  payable  to  their  immediate  lords. 

Meanwhile  Henry  of  Navarre,  now  sole  leader  of  the  Hugonotfl — 
for  his  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  had  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison,  in  the  spring  of  1588 — had  been  named  protector  of 
the  evangelical  church  by  a  general  synod  of  the  Protestants  held  at 
La  Rochelle  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  and  the  defence  of  their 
rights  was  intrusted  to  his  hands.  After  the  death  of  Guise,  the 
King  of  Navarre  had  surprised  Niort,  and  occupied  successively  St. 
Maixent,  Maillezais,  Thenars,  Loudun,  Argenton,  and  Chatelleraut. 
From  the  last-named  town  he  issued  on  the  4th  of  March  an  ex- 
cellent manifesto,  calling  on  the  three  estates  of  France  to  reflect 
on  their  position,  and  to  save  the  kingdom  by  counsels  of  modera- 
tion. The  weak  and  wretched  Henry  IIL,  who  now  possessed 
only  a  few  towns  upon  the  Loire,  though  important  in  a  military 
point  of  view  from  their  position,  namely,  Beaugenci,  Blois,  Amboise, 
Tours,  and  Saumur,  was  lost  in  anxiety  and  hesitation  about  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  and  was  thinking  at  the  same  time  of 
negociating  vdth  the  League  and  with  the  King  of  Navarre.  But 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  with  whom  he  treated  through  the  legate 
Morosini,  having  repulsed  his  advances,  he  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  his  natural  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Montmorenci^  a 
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twelyemonth's  truce  with  the  King  of  Navaxre^  (April  3rd).  Still, 
however^  Henry  III.  did  not  abandon  «11  hope  of  an  alliance  with 
Mayenne^  and  kept  the  truce  secret  a  fortnight;  till  the  advance 
of  Mayenne  upon  Tours,  and  the  news  from  Borne  Uiat  the  Pope 
refused  to  absolve  the  King  from  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Guise,  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  the  Hugonots.  Sixtus  Y.  could 
have  overlooked  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  an  act 
of  political  necessity ;  but  he  was  compelled,  though  no  partisan  of 
the  Guises,  to  visit  with  his  indignation  the  murder  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Church.  He  reproached  Morosini  with  negodating  for  the 
King  instead  of  immediately  excommunicating  him,  and  cited 
Henry  III.  to  appear  personally  at  Some  and  answer  for  his  crime. 
On  the  31st  April  1589  the  two  Henries  cemented  their  new 
alliance  by  an  interview  at  Plessis-les-Tours ;  and  Henry  IIL 
agreed  to  place  Saumur  in  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law  to  serve 
as  a  Ute  de  pont  on  the  Loire.  Before  their  forces  could  be  united, 
Mayenne  assaulted  Tours,  and  got  possession  of  the  suburb  of  Sl 
Symphorien ;  which,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  on  the 
approach  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

Although  the  League  had  gained  some  advantages  at  Senlis  and 
other  places,  the.  two  kings  resolved  to  march  with  their  united 
forces  upon  Paris  and  lay  siege  to  that  capital.  At  St.  Cloud, 
where  they  arrived  towards  the  end  of  July,  they  were  joined  by 
numerous  volunteers,  as  well  as  by  some  Swiss  and  German  troops, 
so  that  their  army  numbered  between  30,000  and  40,000  meiL 
Paris  was  struck  with  alarm ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  the  priests  and  Jesuits  openly  declared  that  the 
murder  of  one  or  both  kings  could  alone  save  religion.  Henry  III. 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope^;  the  zealous  Catholics 
regarded  him  as  an  outcast  and  child  of  perdition ;  the  papal  Jfo7ii- 
torium,  published  in  France  towards  the  end  of  June,  contained  a 
prophecy  that  he  would  perish  like  Saul.  In  this  state  of  the  public 
mind,  Jacques  Clement,  a  Dominican  monk  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
half  simpleton,  half  fanatic,  fired  by  the  sermons  which  he  heard, 
and  by  the  not  undeserved  reproaches  which  were  everywhere 
uttered  against  the  King,  as  well  as  animated  by  the  exhortations 
of  his  prior,  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  and  especially  of  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier,  resolved  to  gain  paradise  by  the  assassination  of 
Henry  III.   He  sought  the  Boyal  camp,  and  on  pretence  of  bringing 

'  The  com^ct  is  in  the  Mhn.  of  Da  legate,  Morosini,  made  an  absoid  piopofial 

FlesAis  Mornai  (t  i  p.  896  sqq.  4to  ed.),  to  the  King,  that  he  should  name  one  of 

who,  with  Kosni,  afterwards  the  celebrated  the    Pope's  nephews    as   his  successor. 

Duke  of  Sully,  was  one  of  the  negociators.  Mim,  de  Schomberg^  MS.  ap.  Banke,  Popes, 

■  Yet  Sij^tns  V.,  or  at  all  events  his  toL  ii  p.  207. 
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letters  from  the  President  De  Harlai  and  the  Count  of  Brienne, 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  King.  Henry  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  receive  the  letters,  Clement  stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen  with 
a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  frock.  The  King  pulled 
out  the  weapon,  exclaiming,  "  The  wicked  monk  has  killed  me ! " 
and  inflicted  with  it  a  wound  on  the  assassin's  face,  who  was  imme- 
diately despatched  by  the  surrounding  guards. 

The  King's  wound  was  not  at  first  thought  mortal ;  but  unfavour- 
able symptoms  soon  appeared,  and  he  expired  early  the  following 
morning  (August  2nd  1589)  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  With  him 
was  extinguished  the  House  of  Valois,  which  had  occupied  the 
throne  of  France  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.'  As  he  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  Henry  III.  transferred  the  command  of  the 
forces  to  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  exhorted  the  Catholic  nobles 
who  surrounded  his  bed  to  submit  to  that  monarch  as  their  lawful 
sovereign;  trusting  that  he  would  not  long  delay  his  return  to  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  Catholic  royalists  demanded  an  immediate 
pledge  to  that  efifect;  but  Henrt  IV. — for  the  King  of  Navarre 
now  assumed  that  title  as  King  of  France — offended  at  this  blunt 
demand,  replied  that  none  but  a  man  who  had  no  belief  at  all 
could  so  suddenly  change ;  adding,  however,  that  he  had  always 
expressed  his  readiness  to  be  instructed,  and  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  conform  to  the  decisions  of  a  general  council.^®  It  was 
already  plain  that  he  awaited  only  a  decent  time  and  a  convenient 
pretext  for  changing  his  religion.  Marshal  Biron,  the  best  soldier 
and  most  able  politician  among  the  Catholic  royalists,  having  ob- 
tained from  Henry  the  promise  of  the  county  of  Perigord,  was 


'  Philip  VL,  the  first  king  of  the  HQUse 
of  Valois,  ascended  the  tlm)ne  in  1328, 
on  the  death  of  Charles  lY.,  or  le  Bel, 
the  last  of  the  direct  Capetian  line,  to 
whom  he  was  consin-german.  Both 
Charles  IV.  and  Philip  YI.  were  descended 
from  the  eldest  son  of  St.  Lonis  (Louis 
IX.),  while  the  Bovbboks  were  descended 
from  his  second  son:  Charles  lY.  had 
left  female  heirs;  hut  the  exclusion  of 
females  from  the  throne  of  France,  hy 
what  is  called  the  Salic  law — though  in 
&ct  that  law  says  nothing  about  the  royal 
EQcoession  —  had  been  settled  by  the 
States-Cteneral  of  France  after  the  death 
*  of  Louis  X.  in  1316 ;  which,  as  male  heirs 
had  never  been  wanting,  was  the  first 
time  there  had  been  occasion  to  consider 
the  question.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
claim  of  Edward  III.  of  England  to  the 
French  throne  was  asserted  on  the  death  of 
Charles  lY.  on  tl^e  principle  of  repretentO' 


Hon,  that  is,  that  a  female  might  transmit 
the  right  of  succession  to  a  son,  though 
incapable  of  succeeding  herself.  Yet  even 
on  this  principle  Edward  had  not  the 
first  claim  to  the  throne  of  France.  There 
had  also  been  two  lines  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  eldest  of  which  was  extinguished  with 
the  celebrated  Constable  of  Bourbon, 
killed  at  Bome. 

>*  One  of  the  principal  authorities  for 
this  period  is  the*  Mhnoires  of  Sully  {Eco- 
nomies  Royales\  a  book  better  for  its  sub- 
stance than  for  its  form  and  composition. 
It  was  written  by  Sully's  secretaries,  who 
sometimes  flatteringly  attribute  to  him 
things  in  which  he  had  no  concern.  Better 
works  are  the  Mhwires  of  Agrippa  d' Au- 
bign6  and  of  Du  Plessis  Momai,  which  are 
not  in  the  general  collection.  Palma 
Cayet,  in  his  Chronologie  Novenaire,  flat- 
ters Heniy  lY.  too  mucn,  whose  preceptor 
he  had  been. 
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very  instrumental  in  inducing  his  party  to  come  to  terms  with 
Henry.     On  the  4tb  of  August  the  Bourbon  monarch  signed  a 
declaration^  by  which  he  promised  to  maintain  the  Soman  Catholic 
and  apostolic  religion ;  to  submit  to  the  instruction  of  a  general  or 
national  council  to  be  called  within  six  months ;  to  allow  the  exercise 
of  no  other  religion  but  the  Eoman  Catholic,  except  in  those  towie 
and  places  where  another  was  already  established ;  to  bestow,  with 
the  preceding  exception,  all  offices  that  might  become  vacant  only 
on  Catholics ;  to  maintain  the  present  officers  of  the  crown  in  their 
dignities  and  charges,  and  to  use  every  endeavour  to  punish  the 
murder  of  the  late  King.     At  the  bottom  of  this  declaration  the 
Eoyalist  leaders  signed  an  engagement  recognising  Henry  of  Navarre 
as  Bang  of  France."     There  were,  however,  many  defections  from 
Henry's   standard   among  the   Eoyalist  nobles,  several  of  whom 
hastened  into  the  provinces  to  try  what  they  could  secure  in  the 
general  anarchy  which  they  expected  to  ensue ;  while  there  were 
also  some  desertions  among  the  Hugonots,  partly  from  disappoint- 
ment at  obtaining  nothing,  and  partly  from  disgust  at  the  King's 
promise  to  let  himself  be  "  instructed." 

Among  the  League  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to 
who  should  succeed  the  murdered  sovereign;  though  a  large 
majority  was  in  favour  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  still  a  prisoner 
at  Tours,  who  had  been  already  recognised  by  the  States-General  as 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  too  prudent  to 
attempt  to  seize  the  prize,  though  exhorted  to  do  so  by  his  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier.  At  Eome  and  Madrid  the  recognition 
of  a  heretic  sovereign  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Mendofa, 
the  Spanish  envoy,  joined  Mayenne  in  declaring  for  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon;  and  the  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Council  of 
the  Union,  as  well  as  by  Philip  II.  It  was  not^  however,  till 
November  that  the  cardinal  was  proclaimed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  In  that  metropolis,  the  news 
of  Henry  III.'s  death  had  been  received  with  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  joy.  The  praises  of  Jacques  Clement  were  sounded  in 
the  pulpits  and  sung  in  the  streets ;  he  was  invoked  as  a  saint  and 
martyr,  and  images  of  him  were  erected  not  only  in  private  houses 
but  even  on  the  altars  of  churches. 

The  inamediate  prospect  of  seeing  an  heretical  sovereign  on  the 
throne  of  France  somewhat  modified  the  views  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
with  regard  to  the  League.  He  sanctioned  the  regicide  in  full 
consistory,  profanely  paralleling  it  with  the  incarnation  and  resur- 

"  The  conyention  is  in  Isambert)  Becudl^  ^.,  t.  xv.  p.  8  sqq. 
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rection ;  and  as  Morosini  had  shown  himself  too  lukewarm  and 
compliant,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  another  legate,  Gaetano, 
was  sent  into  France,  and  intrusted  with  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  League.  Gaetano  was  instructed 
to  insist  on  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church*' ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self more  into  the  cause  of  the  democratic  portion  of  the  League, 
and  of  the  King  of  Spain,  than  the  PontifiF  wished  or  his  instruc- 
tions authorised.  Sixtus  had  not  shaken  off  his  suspicions  of 
Philip.  He  was  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Bourbons ; 
nay,  he  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV. 
himself,  whom  he  thought  it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  conquer." 

In  spite  of  the  denimciations  of  Bome,  a  considerable  number  of 
French  Catholics,  who  did  not  approve  the  Jesuit  doctrines  of  the 
rights  of  kings,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  faithful  to  Henry  III. 
and  now  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.     This  party 
placed  civil  rights  before  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  preferred  tolera- 
tion and  humanity  to  bigotry  and  persecution,  and  the  national 
unity  of  France  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners.     The   majority, 
however,  was  against  the  claims  of  Henry  IV.     Everything  de- 
pended on  the   personal   character  of  the  new  monarch.     The 
Catholics  of  his  party  suspected  him  because  he  was  not  yet  con- 
verted, while  the  Hugonots  distrusted  him  from  his  holding  out  a 
prospect  of  his  conversion.     Thus  threatened  with  a  fall  between 
two  parties,  Henry,  in  spite  of  his  faults  and  vices,  saved  himself, 
where,  perhaps,  a  more  perfect  character  would  have  failed.     His 
countrjrmen  saw  in  him  the  reflection  of  their  own  virtues  as  well 
as  of  their  own  defects ;  they  admired  him  because  he  was  thoroughly 
French,  and  were  irresistibly  carried  away  by  the  charm  of  his 
gaiety,  good-humour,  and  brilliant  courage.     Never  was  there  a 
more  perfect  model  of  the  Gascon  soldier.     Small,  but  strongly 
and  compactly  built,  with  prominent  features,  vivacious  eyes,  a 
beard  already  mixed  with  grey,  of  affable  though  not  very  digni- 
fied address,  his  coat  worn  by  the   cuirass  and   hardly  covered 
by  a  little  red  mantle,  his  white  plume  always  seen  in  the  post  of 
honour  and  danger,  he  presented  in  his  whole  appearance  and 
deportment  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  elegant  but  effe- 
minate monarch   whom  he  succeeded.     Of  preceding  kings   he 
perhaps  bore  most  resemblance  to  Francis  I.;  but  was  infinitely 
his  superior  both  in  heart  and  intellect. 

^  Autobiography  of  Cardinal  G-aetano,      in   Be  Bouilld,  Hist   des  Guises,  t.  iiL 
ap.  Banke,  Popes,  yol.  ii.  p.  180.  p.  421. 

"  Disoorso  data  aF  Cardinals  Castano^ 
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By  the  defections  already  mentioned  the  Royal  army  had  been 
reduced  by  half;  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  siege  of  Paiii, 
and  Henry,  dividing  his  forces  into  three  oorps^  sent  one  under 
the  Duke  d'Aumont  to  occupy  Champagne,  another  under  the  Dukt 
of  Longueville  into  Picardy  to  make  head  against  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  whilst  he  himseh* 
at  the  head  of  the  third,  and  largest,  of  about  10,000  men,  marched 
into  Normandy,  and  encamped  within  a  league  of  Rouen  to  awat 
the  expected  English  succours.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  after  an 
interview  with  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands,  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  few  reinforcements,  proceeded  into  Normandy 
to  attack  Henry.  He  was,  however,  so  slow  in  his  movements 
that  he  did  not  arrive  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  meanwhile 
the  King,  who  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Biron,  had  taken  up  a 
naturally  strong  position  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  which  he  rendered 
almost  impregnable  by  intrenchments.  Dieppe  itself,  most  im- 
portant as  affording  him  a  harbour  in  the  English  Channel,  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  commandant.  Mayenne,  whoee 
forces  were  two  or  three  times  more  numerous  than  Henry's, 
ventured  to  assail  the  intrenched  camp  at  Arques,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  after  a  bloody  battle  which  lasted  all  day 
(September  21st).  Mayenne,  however,  remained  before  Dieppe 
till  the  beginning  of  October,  when  learning  that  D'Aumont  and 
Longueville  were  advancing,  and  that  Henry  had  bees  joined  by 
upwards  of  5000  English  and  Scots,  the  general  of  the  League 
thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  into  Picardy,  to  await  reinforcements 
from  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a 
sum  of  22,000?.  in  gold  to  Henry  IV.,  who  protested  that  he  had 
never  before  beheld  so  much  money." 

Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  as  well  as  by  others  which 
he  received  from  the  French  nobility,  Henry  resolved  to  maxch 
upon  Paris,  and  appeared  before  that  capital  November  1st  The 
southern  suburbs  were  taken  by  assault,  and  upwards  of  1000 
Parisians  either  slain  or  captured.  Henry,  however,  could  not 
penetrate  into  the  city,  and  on  the  appearance  of  Mayenne  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Tours.  Here  he  received  from  the  Signoria 
of  Venice,  through  their  ambassador  Mocenigo,  letters  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  accession.  In  the  year  1582  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  the  government  of  Venice,  and  the  younger  members 

"  Camden,  EUeabeth,  vol.  ii.    p.  23  except  by  cutting  down  the  "violet  snit 

.(ed.  1629).    Heniy  IV.  is  Baid  to  have  of  Henry  III.,  who  happened  himself  to 

been  so  poor  that  he  waa  not  able  to  be  in  mourning  at  the  time  of  his  death! 

put  on   mourning  for   his   predecessor,  v  Michdet)  La  lAgue^  p.  8£2. 
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of  the  Senate  had  sacceeded  in  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of 
power  held  by  a  few  aged  patricians,  who  had  always  been  devoted 
to  Spain  and  the  ChurclL     The  Venetians  in  general  regarded  the 
independence  of  France  as  essential  to  the  balance  of  European 
power.     The  recognition  of  Henry  was  suggested  by  the  famous  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  the  soul  of  the 
anti-papal  and  anti-Spanish  party  at  Venice ;  and  it  was  the  more 
gratifying  to  Henry  as  the  first  public  recognition  of  his  title  by 
any  foreign  power.    The  TurkisK  Sultan  Amurath  III.  also  offered 
him  assistance,  and  the  Grand  t>uke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  gave  him  secret  assurances  of  friendship.     Henry  carried 
on  the  war  during  the  winter,  gaining  many  towns  and  even  whole 
districts  and  provinces.     Stupified  by  his  success,  the  councils  of 
the    League   were    agitated   by  grave    debates.     Mayenne,   who 
wanted  to  reign  under  the  name  of  the  captive  cardinal-king, 
wished,  indeed,  for  the  support  of  Spain,  though  in  money,  not  in 
men.     But  Philip  II.  had  no  idea  of  being  the  mere  banker  of  the 
League;   he  thought  the  time  come  when  he  should  gather  the 
fruits  of  all  his  sacrifices ;  he  had  formed  an  extravagant  plan  of 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Salic  law  in  favoiu:  of  his  eldest 
daughter  by  Elizabeth  of  France,  the  infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia; 
and  meanwhile,  during  the  captivity  of  the  shadow-king  Charles  X., 
he  wanted  to  be  declared  Protector  of  France.     Engrossed  by  this 
chimerical  scheme  he  sacrificed  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  and 
against  the  advice  of  his  best  counsellors,  and  to  the  great  chagrin 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  diverted  towards  France  those  resources 
which  might  have  secured  the  subjugation  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  views  of  Philip  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  lower  French 
clergy,  the  monks  and  preaching  friars,  many  of  whom  he  retained 
in  his  pay.     These  gained  for  him  the  greater  part  of  the  Sixteen, 
and   consequently  the  mob;    thus    forming  a  strange   alliance 
between  a  democratic  faction  and  a  prince  who  was  the  very  in- 
carnation of  despotism!    Mayenne,  however,  was  supported  by 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  League  in  resisting  Philip's  design  of 
&  protectorate;  and  he  weakened  that  sovereign's   influence  in 
France  by  procuring  the  suppression  of  the  Council  of  the  Union. 

In  the  spring  of  1590,  Mayenne,  who  had  recruited  his  army 
during  the  winter  and  gained  some  small  successes,  determined  to 
attack  Henry,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Dreux.  The 
armies  met  on  the  plain  of  Ivrt  (March  14th).  Before  the  en- 
gagement, Henry,  bareheaded  and  with  upturned  eyes,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Hugonots,  oflFered  up  a  short  prayer  in  front  of  his 
army;  then  putting  on  hia  helmet,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
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magnificent  white  plume,  he  said:  '^Comrades,  God  is  for  osl 
Behold  his  enemies  and  ours  1  At  them !  I  am  your  King.  Should 
you  miss  your  colours,  my  plume  will  be  a  rallying  point;  you 
will  find  it  in  the  path  of  victory  and  honour  1 "  Henry,  who  ha»l 
arranged  his  plan  of  battle  with  all  the  coolness  and  tact  of  a 
consummate  general,  demeaned  himself  when  the  firay  was  once 
engaged  as  if  success  depended  on  his  single  arm.  He  charged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nobody 
knew  what  had  become  of  him.  Animated  by  his  exhortations 
and  example,  his  troops  fought  with  irresistible  fury.  Nearly  half 
Mayenne's  cavalry  was  cut  to  pieces,  his  infantry  killed,  taken  or 
dispersed,  five  guns  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  standards  captured. 
The  general  of  the  League  escaped  almost  alone  to  Mantes ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  place,  in  the  castle  of  his  confidential 
friend  and  follower  Rosni,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Sully, 
Henry  passed  the  night. 

Mayenne  hastened  to  Paris,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  alarm.  The  army  of  the  League  was  annihilated,  and 
many  of  its  chiefs  counselled  immediate  negociations.  But  the 
Sorbonne,  and  still  more  the  legate  Gaetano,  animated  the  Parisians 
to  resist  to  the  death.  It  was  peculiarly  a  war  of  the  clergy,  and 
they  showed  themselves  on  this  occasion  literally  the  church 
militant.  A  regiment  was  formed  of  1300  priests  and  monks, 
chiefly  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  who  defiled  before  the  legate, 
bearing  crucifixes  for  standards,  and  singing  hymns  accompanied 
with  salvos  of  musquetry.  Unfortunately  one  of  these  martial 
brothers  forgot  that  his  arquebuse  was  loaded  with  ball,  and  shot 
the  legate's  almoner  1     Gaetano  then  considered  it  time  to  retire. 

Henry  IV.  lost  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by  delay.  Many  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this  fatal  procrastination;  the  real  one 
was,  probably,  a  new  amour.  Henry  had  conceived  a  passion  for 
the  lady  of  La  Eoche  Guyon,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mantes,  and  for  a  time  Corisande  was  forgotten.  It  was  not  till 
the  7th  of  May  that  he  appeared  before  Paris.  La  Noue  made  a 
desperate  assault  on  the  faubourgs  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis,  but 
was  repulsed.  Just  at  this  time  (May  8th)  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon 
died  at  the  Castle  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
The  League,  however,  substituted  no  other  king,  and  money  bear- 
ing the  effigies  of  Charles  X.  continued  to  be  struck  by  that  faction 
so  late  as  1595. 

Henry,  who  wished  to  take  Paris  by  capitulation  rather  than  by 
assault,  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and,  as  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  course 
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of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  lie  completely  deprived  the  city  of  its 
supplies.      The  famine  became  almost    unbearable ;    even   the 
wealthier  classes  were  reduced  to  support  life  with  the  most  dis- 
gusting aliments :  yet  the  priests  and  monks  urged  the  fanatical 
populace  to  the  most  desperate  resistance ;  and  Henry,  disappointed 
in  his  hope  of  a  speedy  surrender,  delivered,  on   the  night  of 
July  24th,  simultaneous  assaults  on  the  ten  suburbs,  which  were 
all  captured.     The  Parisians  being  now  shut  up  within  their  walls, 
the   famine  became  still  more  intolerable,  and  shouts  arose  of 
**  Bread  or  Peace  I "    The  humanity  of  Henry,  however,  caused 
him  to  let  many  persons  pass  the  lines;  his  captains  also  sold 
passports,  at  which  he  was  obliged  to  connive,  as  he.  could  give 
them  no  pay.    Paris  seemed  to  lie  within  his  grasp,  yet  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  order  an  assault.     He  dreaded  the  odium 
that  he  should  incur  by  storming  his  capital,  as  well  as  the  probable 
demoralisation  of  his  army  after  its  capture ;  nor  could  he  persuade 
himself  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  would  quit  the  Netherlands  to 
come  to  its  relief.     Philip  II.,  however,  was  infatuated  with  his 
present  designs  on  France.     Famese  was  ordered  to  relieve  Paris, 
and  on  August  1st  the  inhabitants  received  a  message  to  that  eflfect, 
but  with  the  addition  that  the  Spanish  army  could  not  arrive  for  a 
fortnight — another  fortnight  of  starvation!     The  term  of  their 
relief,  however,  was  destined  to  be  postponed  twice  that  period. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  advanced  with  the  greatest  caution  and  de- 
liberation.    He  brought  with  him  a  large  park  of  artillery  and  a 
vast  store  of  ammunition  and  provisions  in  heavy  waggons ;  and  these 
served  as  a  protection  to  his  camp,  which  he  regularly  pitched  and 
fortified  every  night.     It  was  the  23rd  August  before  he  joined 
Mayenne  who  was  at  Meaux  with  some  10,000  men ;  and  their  united 
army  of  about  23,000  men  was  rather  superior  to  that  of  the  King, 
who  was  consequently  compelled  to  abandon  the  blockade  of  Paris ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  29th  August  he  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  suburbs.     Henry  endeavoured  to  provoke  an  engagement  with 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  near  Lagny, 
but  though  the  two  armies  remained  five  days  in  presence,  that 
general  was  too  wary  to  abandon  his  advantage ;  and  Henry  after  a 
final  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  southern  quarter  of  Paris  in  the 
night  of  September  9th,  was  compelled  to  withdraw.     Early  in  No- 
vember the  Duke  of  Parma  returned  into  the  Netherlands,  followed 
by  Henry  with  3000  horse,  who  harassed  the  Spanish  army  till  it 
had  crossed  the  frontiers.    It  was  during  this  expedition  that  Henry 
became   acquainted  with    his  mistress    the    celebrated    Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  the  renown  of  whose  beauty,  though  she  was  then  barely 
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emerged  from  infancy,  induced  him  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  the 
Chateau  de  Coeuvres. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.  expired  just  before  the  blockade  of  Paris  iras 
raised  (August  27).  Such  are  the  extraordinary  revolutions  of 
human  opinion,  that  Henry  lY.,  whom  he  had  solemnly  excom- 
municated, was  perhaps  almost  the  only  person  who  lamented  his 
death.  In  spite  of  the  Spanish  Court,  Sixtus  had  given  a  favour- 
able reception  to  M.  de  Luxemburg,  whom  the  Ca^olic  royalists 
had  despatched  to  Rome;  and  the  Pontiff  was  so  touched  by 
Luxemburg's  description  of  Henry's  good  qualities  that  he  expressed 
regret  at  having  excommunicated  him.  The  PontifiTs  vacillatioa 
occasioned  the  ultra-Catholic  party  the  greatest  uneasiness  and 
alarm.     A  Spanish  Jesuit  exclaimed  in  a  sermon:   **Not  only 

does  the  republic  of  Venice  favour  the  heretics,  but hush  I 

hush  I  "  —  and  here  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips,  —  "cTen 
the  Pope  himself  protects  them  I "  In  March  1590,  the  Spanish 
envoy  went  to  the  Pope's  apartments,  and  kneeling  down  before 
him,  begged  permission  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  master. 
He  then  formally  protested  against  the  Pontiff's  conduct,  and 
threatened  unless  he  declared  the  King  of  Navarre  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  French  crown,  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  would 
throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See.  These  threats  seem  to 
have  shaken  Sixtus,  who  dismissed  M.  de  Luxemburg  under  pre- 
tence of  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto.  In  July  negociations  were 
begun  for  a  new  treaty  between  the  Pope  and  Spain';  yet  at  this 
very  time  there  was  a  Hugonot  agent  at  Bome ;  and  in  this  state 
of  irresolution,  at  variance  with  Philip  II.,  hated  by  the  League 
and  suspected  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition,  Sixtus  Y.  expired. 
The  Romans  with  their  usual  fickleness  overthrew  the  statues  they 
had  voted  to  him,  and  decreed  that  none  should  be  again  erected 
to  any  living  Pope. 

Urban  YIL  (Cardinal  Castagna)  who  succeeded  to  the  tiara, 
lived  only  twelve  days  after  his  election.  The  conclave  then  chose 
Cardinal  Sfondrato  (December  Sth  1590)  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Gregory  XTV.  He  was  a  devout  monk,  a  bom  subject  of 
Philip  II.,  and  devoted  to  the  Spanish  cause;  and  he  therefore 
immediately  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  League,  and  wrote 
to  the  Council  of  Sixteen,  promising  them  assistance  in  men  and 
money.**  He  renewed  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV. ;  a  step 
that  perplexed  many  of  Henry's  Catholic  followers,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  what  was  called  the  ** Third  Party; "  which  was  con- 

»  Qayet,  Ckron.  Noven,  t  iiL  p.  217  (Petitot  t  xL). 
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:antly  pressing  him  to  return  to  the  Romish  Churchy  and  remained 
lithful  to  him  only  in  the  trust  that  he  would  do  so.  This  party 
x>k  up  the  cause  of  the  Cardinal  of  Yendome^  who,  after  the 
eath  of  the  pretender  Charles  X.,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
lardinal  of  Bourbon.  Gregory  remitted  to  the  Parisians  15,000 
cudi  monthly,  and  intrusted  to  his  nephew  Ercole  Sfondrato, 
)uke  of  Montemarciano,  with  the  standard  of  the  Church,  the 
ommand  of  an  army  which  was  to  assemble  at  Milan  for  the 
nvasion  of  France. 

That  kingdom  seemed  fast  sinking  into  anarchy.   The  governors 
)f  provinces  acted  like  so  many  sovereign  princes ;  ambitious  men 
everywhere  sprang  up  who  wished  to  render  themselves  independ- 
ent of  the  king.     Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  Duke  de 
MercoBur,  governor  of  Brittany,  who  sought  to  possess  himself   of 
that  duchy  in  right  of  his  wife,  Mary  of  Luxemburg,  heiress  of  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Penthi^vre ;  and  Philip  II.  supported  him 
with  some  troops.     Meanwhile,  the  main  object  of  Henry  IV.  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  capital ;  and  with  that  view  he  designed 
to  keep  up  the  war  around  Paris  until  it  should  be  reduced.     In 
January  1591  he  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  faubourg  St. 
Honore  by  sending  in  before  dawn  some  picked  soldiers  disguised 
as  millers  and  ass-drivers,  but  the  plan  was  frustrated.     This  affair, 
vhich  was  called  La  JaumSe  dea  Farinea,  afforded  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  the  Council  of  Sixteen  a  pretext  for  insisting  on 
the  reception  of  a  Spanish  garrison  into  Paris ;  Mayenne  reluctantly 
gave  his  consent,  and  on  the  12th  of  February  4000  Spaniards 
and  Neapolitans  entered  the  French  metropolis. 

In  answer  to  Gregory  XFV.'s  bulls  of  excommunication  before 
mentioned,  which  were  published  in  France  by  the  legate  Landri- 
ano  towards  the  end  of  May  1591,  Henry  appealed  to  the  Royalist 
Parliament,  now  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  sat  at 
Chalons  and  the  other  at  Tours.     These  bodies  ordered  the  bulls 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  declared  all  priests  who  recognised 
them  guilty  of  treason,  cited  the  legate  to  appear  before  them, 
and,  on  his  failing  to  do  so,  issued  an  order  for  his  apprehension. 
Henry,  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Rheims,  had  made  a 
fresh  promise  to  receive  instruction ;  while  Gregory's  attacks  on 
the  Grallican  Chiurch  had  secured  the  King  some  additional  ad- 
herents among  the  clergy  and  jurists.     Meanwhile  the  Viscount  of 
Turenne  had  been  despatched  into  Germany,  where  he  succeeded 
in  raising  an  army  of  about  10,000  foot  and  6000  horse.     In  Sep- 
tember 1591,  on  the  news  of  the  approach  of  this  force,  Henry, 
^ho  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  had  taken  Chartres  and  Noyon, 
VOL.  n.  A  A 
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and  had  also  received  reinforcements  of  between  4000  and  5000 
English  under  the  Earl  pf  Essex,  proceeded  with  his  cavaliy  to 
meet  the   Germans,   while   he   distributed   his    infantry  in  tbe 
fortresses  of  Picardy.     On  the  other  hand,  Mayenne  bad  been 
joined  at  Verdun  by  the  Papal  army  under  Montemarciano,  con- 
sisting of  3000  Italians,  6000  Swiss,  and  2000  Spaniards  from  Sidly. 
The  treasure  accumulated  by  Sixtus  V.  had  enabled  Grr^ory  to  set 
on  foot  this  army.     But  the  counsels  of  the  League  were  divided 
The  young  Duke  Charles  of  Guise,  who  had  been  kept  a  prisoner 
since  the  murder  of  his  father,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
Castle  of  Tours  in  August  1591,  by  letting  himself  down  with  a  rope 
from  the  window  of  a  tower ;  and  a  party  had  gathered  round  him 
with  which  his  uncle  Mayenne  was  at  open  enmity.     Mayenne  haJ 
also  quarrelled  with  the  Sixteen,  which  body  had  thrown  themselTes 
completely  into  the  arms  of  Rome  and  the  King  of  Spain.     Tbej 
had  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Spanish  garrison  in  Paris;  thev 
demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  Council  of  the  Union :  ibey 
took  up  the  claims  of  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  they  wished 
to  see  married  to  the  Spanish  Infanta ;  nay,  the  majority  of  them, 
as  appeared  from  an  intercepted  letter,  would  have  accepted  Philip 
himself  for  their  sovereign;   and  this  sentiment  was  shared  by 
the  university  of  Paris.     It  appears  from  a  document  discovered 
among  the  archives  of  Simancas '®,  that  this  party  was  ready  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition;   Philip  was 
no  longer  to   be   King  of  Spain  but   the  "Great  King" — id 
short  to  accomplish  his  scheme  of  universal  monarchy.     A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  more  violent  members  of  the  Sixteen 
condemned  and  hanged  the  President  Brisson  ",  who  belonged  to 
that  mo'derate,  or  trimming,  party  called  the  *'  Politicians."    But 
this  and  other  acts   of  violence  produced  a  reaction.     Mayenne 
gained  the  upper  hand,  hanged  four  of  the  Sixteen,  forbade  the 
remainder,  under  pain  of  death,  to  hold  clandestine  meetings,  and 
thus  suppressed  for  a  time  that  turbulent  Council. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  made  it  a  condition  of  granting  her  succours 
that  they  should  be  first  employed  against  the  League  in  the  north- 
western provinces  of  France,  and  Henry  accordingly  laid  siege  to 
Bouen,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  that  faction.  Its  relief  could  not 
be  attempted  without  the  a^istance  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  which 

"  Apud  Banke,  From,  Ge^ch,  B.  vL  tiquities.    At  the  time  of  his  deatli  he 

K.  4.  was  engaged  on  a  work  for  the  instruotion 

'*  Briflson  was  a  man  of  considerable  of  yonth,  and  begged  to  he  allowed  to  lire 

talent,   and  an  author.     His  book,   De  on  bread  and  water  till  he  had  finished  ft; 

re^  Persarum  PrincipatUf  is  the  earliest  but  his  request  was  not  granted, 
work  published  in  Europe  on  Persian  an- 
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Mayenne  contrived  to  obtain  without  committing  himself  to  any 
engagement  respecting  the  designs  of  Philip.     Famese,  suffering 
from  ill  health  and  vexed  to  be  called  away  from  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  interests 
of  the  League.    It  was  not>  however,  till  January  1592,  that  he 
appeared  in  France ;  and  meanwhile  fiouen,  hard  pressed  by  Henry, 
who  had  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  England,  besides 
3000  Dutch  troops,  was  suffering  all  the  extremities  of  famine.     On 
the  approach  of  the  Spanish  army,  Henry,  who  had  pushed  forward 
with  1000  horse  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  was  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish.    On  approaching  Rouen,  the  Duke  of  Parma  proposed  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  besieging  army ;  but  Mayenne,  who  did 
not  wish  him  to  gain  a  decisive  victory,  (Mverted  him  from  this 
s(^eme,  and  the    Catholic  army,   for   want  of  provisions,   was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Somme.     When  it  again 
returned,  however,  about  the  middle  of  April,.  Henry,  whose  forces 
were  much  diminished,  was  compelled  to  retreat,,  and  the  Duke  of 
Parma  entered  Rouea  in  triumph  (April  20th).     There  was  then 
a  remarkable  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Gaudebec,  a  sort  of 
arsenal  of  the  Hugonots,  before  which  plaoe  Farnese  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  with  a  bidlet.     Gaudebec  was  taken ;.  but  while  the 
Duke  (rf  Parma  was  laid  up  with  his  wound,  as  well  as  Mayenne 
from  a  less  honourable  cause,  Henry  IV.  succeeded  in  shutting  up 
the  Catholic  army  in  the  peninsula  in  which  Gaudebec  lies,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  Seine,  whifch  here  resembles  aA  arm 
of  the  sea.     Farnese,  however,  displayed  his  usual  fertility  of  re- 
source.    He  caused  a  number  of  boats,  rafts,  and  pontoons  to  be 
constructed  at  Bouen,  whifeh  were  floated  down  with  the  tide ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  May,  with  the  aid  of  a  slight  fog,  Parma  transported 
all  his  army,  with  their  artillery  and  baggage,  to  the  opposite  shore, 
without  losing  a  man.     Then  marching  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  he  crossed  that  river  again  at  St.  Gloud,  and  returned  into 
the  Netherlands.     Nothing  cjui  convey  a  stronger  impression  of 
the  cautious  tactics  of  this  great  general,  than  his  having  thus  on 
two  occasions  marched  so  many  hundred  miles,  and  relieved  two 
capital  cities,  without  having  fought  a  single  pitched  battle.    Henry 
was  almost  reduced  to  despair.      After  all  his  efforts  he  found 
himself  in  no  better  position  than  after  his  victory  at  Ivry,  two 
years  before.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  war  in  the  provinces  had 
been  in  his  favour.     In  the  east,  especially,  where  Gharles  Emma- 
nuel, Duke  of  Savoy,  had  attempted  an  invasion,  Lesdigui^res  not 
only  defeated  that  prince  in  Savoy,  but  with  the  help  of  the  Duke 
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d'  Epemon,  drove  him  out  of  Provence  and  ehased  him  ovct  the 
Alps  almost  to  the  gates  of  Turin. 

The  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  his  subsequent  illness 
and  death  (December  1592)  were  more  advantageous  to  Henry  IV. 
than  any  victory  oould  harve  been.  On  the  other  haiid,  the  ill 
reception  Henry's  agents  experienced  at  Rome^  owing  to  the  contra- 
dictory promises  which  he  had  made  to  both  sides^  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  '*  Third  Party,"  which  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon.  A  new  Pontiff  now  occupied  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
Gregory  XIV.  had  died  in  October  1591,  and  his  successor,  Inno- 
cent IX.,  Cardinal  Fachinetto,  an  old  man  of  seventy-three,  lived 
only  two  months.  The  inconvenience  of  this  frequent  mortality 
determined  the  conclave  to  elect  a  younger  inan ;  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  Cardinal  !lppolito  Aldobrandino,  who  had  been  named, 
though  in  the  second  place,  by  the  Court  of  Spain,  which  would 
have  preferred  the  election  of  Cardinal  San  Severino.  Aldo- 
brandino, who  was  chosen  January  20th  1592,  assumed  the  name 
of  Clement  VIII.  He  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  having  been 
bom  at  Fano  in  1536.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons  of 
Salvestro  Aldobrandino,  of  a  considerable  family  at  Florence, 
which  had  opposed  the  Medici,  and  had  been  driven  into  exile 
on  the  return  of  that  House  in  1531.  Patronised  by  Cardinal 
Alexander  Farnese,  Ippolito  obtained  a  place  in  the  Soman  Rofa, 
and  was  created  a  cardinal  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  employed  him  as 
nuncio  in  Poland.  Clement  VIII.  was  of  active  and  business-like 
habits.  The  administration  of  the  Boman  States,  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  all  claimed  a  share  of 
his  attention ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  strictly  attended  to  his 
spiritual  duties,  celebrated  mass  in  person  every  morning,  confessed 
every  evening  to  Baronius,  and  dined  at  noon,  during  the  first  year 
at  least  of  his  pontificate,  with  twelve  poor  men, — a  proof  of  the 
frugality  of  his  table.  He  strictly  observed  all  the  fasts  of  the 
Church,  and  sought  no  other  relaxation  than  the  discussion  of 
abstruse  theological  questions ;  by  which  conduct  he  obtained  an 
extraordinary  reputation  for  piety.  Clement  VIII.  had  found  the 
Court  of  Borne  committed  to  a  Spanish  policy,  though  he  was  not 
himself  very  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain ;  hence  when 
Henry's  envoy,  Cardinal  Gondi,  arrived  at  Florence,  he  received 
a  message  that  he  could  not  be  acknowledged  at  Bome,  though 
hopes  were  held  out  of  a  secret  reception.  In  November  1592  the 
legate  of  Clement  VIII.  renewed  against  Henry  IV.  the  censures 
of  the  Church;  but  since  Mayenne's  proceedings  against  the 
Sixteen,  the  reaction  against  the  League  and  in  favour  of  the 
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*'  Third  Party,**  or  "  Politicians,'*  had  continued  to  increase  " ;  the 
exhortations  of  the  fanatical  clergy  hegan-  tabe  neglected,  and  the 
prejudices  against  Henry  IV.  declined  more  and  more  every  day. 

There  were  at  this  time  seven  or  eight  pretenders  to  the  French 
crown:  Philip  II.,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  daughter,  the 
Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia ;  the  Duke  of  Mayenne ;  the  young 
Duke  Charles  of  Cruise ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Pont,  who,  if  the 
pretensions  of  the  Hoiise  of  Lorraine  were-  to  be  admitted,  had 
undoubtedly  a  better  claim  than  any  of  the  family,  both  as  belong- 
ing to  the  elder  branch,  and  as  the  son  of  the  second  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de*  Medici.  Other  claimants  were  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Nemours  and  the  Cathohc  Bourbons. 
Philip  determined  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue  in  the  States- 
General,  which  Mayenne  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Paris  ia 
January  1593,  whither  Philip  sent  the  Duke  de  Feria  as  his  am- 
bassador. After  an  interview  with  F^ria,  Mayenne  finding  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  French  throne  for  himself  at  the  price  of 
ceding  Provence  and  Picardy  to  Spain,  promised  to  support 
the  claim  of  the  Infanta,  on  condition  of  being  maintained  in 
the  lieutenant-generalship,  and  of  obtaining  Burgundy  as  an 
hereditary  government,  besides  that  of  Picardy  for  life,  and  enor- 
mous pecuniary  advantages..  Meanwhile  Henry  IV.  had  re- 
solved to  frustrate  the  plots  of  his  adversaries  by  an  abjuration. 
He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  States  assembled  by  Mayenne, 
declared  all  their  acts  null^  and  the  members  guilty  of  high  treason ; 
but  announced  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
"instruction;**  while  the  Catholic  princes,  prelates,  and  lords  of 
his  party,  though  they  rejected  the  summons  of  Guise*  to  attend 
the  assembly,  proposed  a  conference  at  some  neutral  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Such  a  proceeding  was  of  course  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Spanish  party,  and  by  Sega,  the  Papal  legate,  who 
was  in  the  pay  of  Spain  j  but  in  spite  of  their  opposition  the  States- 
General  of  the  League  delegated  twelve  commissioners  to  treat  with 
those  of  Henry  IV.  at  Suresne,  a  village  not  far  from  Paris.  The 
debates  were  conducted  by  Benaud  de  Beaune,  Bishop  of  Bourges, 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  Espinac,  Bishop  of  Lyon,  a  man  of 
bad  character  but  great  talent,  on  that  of  the  League*  On  the 
loth  of  May,  Henry,  who  was  at  Mantes  with  his  council,  made  a 
communication  to  this  meeting  requiring  that  a  certain  number  of 

^  The    only  difference  between  this  the  latter  were  content  to  wait  for.   Mean- 
party  and  the  Catholic  royalists  who  ad-  while  the  Politicians  supported  the  claims 
nered  to  Henry  IV.  was,  that  the  former  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
rec^uired  Henry*8  actual  conyersioD,  which 
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4)ishops  and  theologians  shotdd  be  sent  to  him  within  two  months, 
for'  his  instruction,  and  announcing  his  intention  to  assemble  a: 
jMantes  the  notables  of  the  kingdom  and  the  deputies  of  sovereign 
courts  to  take  counsel  as  well  for  the  interests  of  religion  as  of  the 
state.  As  the  prelates  and  doctors  who  were  invited  to  instruct 
him  were  Roman  Catholics  either  of  his  own  party  or  that  of  the 
League,  without  the  admixture  of  a  single  Hugonot,  it  was  evid^t 
that  he  had  determiaed  to  embrace  the  Bomish  faith,  and  that  his 
"**  instruction  "  was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Grabrielle  d'Estrees, 
who  was  enthusiastic  for  ^  the  mass,"  is  said  to  have  contribated 
not  a  little  to  bring  Henry  to  this  decision ;  and  thus  as  "  gospel 
1;ruth  first  dawned  from  Boleyn's  eyes "  in  England,  so  siao  in 
France  the  power  of  love  helped  to  settle  tlie  national  religion  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

To  frustrate  these  negociations,  the  Duke  of  Feria  offered  to 
the  League  the  ser^ces  of  14,000  Spanish  troops  for  a  year,  and 
1,200,000  crowns  for  the  pay  of  French  troops,  and  half  these 
succours  for  the  following  year,  provided  the  Infanta  were  declared 
■Queen  of  France;  and  he  afterwards  increased  this  offer  to  20,000 
men  for  two  years.  Mayenne  laid  these  propositions  before  the 
States;  and  Inigo  Mendopa,  a  Spanish  doctor  whom  Feria  had 
brought  with  him,  addressed  tibem  in  along  Latin  oration,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  females  were  not  excluded  from 
succession  to  the  French  throne.  The  deputies  listened  to  his 
harangue  with  frigid  silence ;  and  to  the  offers  of  the  ambassador, 
they  replied  only  by  a  question  :  "  Did  his  Catholic  Majesty  intend 
to  marry  the  Infanta  to  a  French  Prince?"  Had  Philip  II.  at 
once  determined  in  favour  of  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  carried  the  States  with  him ;  the  League 
'would  perhaps  have  proved  victorious,  and  at  all  events  the 
struggle  would  have  been  much  prolonged.  But  Philip  had  been 
misinformed  respecting  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France.  He 
thought  that  he  could  marry  his  daught^  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  and  he  named  as  her  consort  the  Archduke  Ernest  of 
Austria,  her  cousin.  This  proposition  was  fatal  to  the  Spanish 
interests.  The  States  would  not  listen  to  it ;  the  majority  voted 
for  a  truce  with  the  royalists ;  but  they  confided  to  Mayenne  the 
preparation  of  an  answer  to  the  Spanish  proposals.  The  policy  of 
Mayenne  was  of  the  most  selfish  description.  He  saw  with  regret 
the  reactionary  movement  against  the  League,  with  whose  down- 
fall his  own  power  would  end ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  desire 
its  complete  triumph  by  means  of  Spain,  which,  even  though  it 
might  establish  his  own  nephew  on  the  throne  of  France,  would 
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be  equally  fatal  to  his  personal  claims.  He  therefore  contrived 
an  answer,  which,  while  it  was  unacceptable  to  Philip,  should  also 
tend  to  prolong  the  war,  by  involving  a  gross  breach  of  the  rights 
of  Henry  IV.  His  reply,  approved  by  the  States,  was :  That  the 
election  of  a  foreign  Prince  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  France ;  but  that  if  his  Catholic  Majesty  would  consent  to  the 
election  of  a  French  Prince,  to  whom  his  daughter  should  after- 
wards be  married,  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  troubles  of  France. 
Feria,  waiving  the  nomination  of  the  Archduke  Ernest,  met  this 
unpalatable  proposal  with  the  following  ultimatum  (June  21st): 
That  the  Infanta,  and  a  French  Prince,  to  be  named  within  two 
months  by  Philip  II.,  as  her  husband,  should  be  declared  jpro^ 
prietors  of  the  French  crown.  Even  to  this  proposition  the  States 
would  probably  have  agreed,  if  the  Spaniards  would  have  consented 
that  the  King  and  Queen  should  be  named  at  the  instant  of  their 
marriage;  but  Feria  insisted  on  the  immediate  appointment  of 
the  Infanta,  and  that  the  name  of  her  husband  should  be  left  in 
blank. 

Spain  could  scarcely  have  exacted  harder  conditions  from  a 
conquered  country.  They  caused  universal  dissatisfaction.  Feria 
was  hissed  in  the  streets ;  the  States-Greneral  withdrew  their  former 
concessions ;  the  Parliament  of  Paris  declared  all  treaties  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  prince  or  princess  upon  the  throne  null 
and  contrary  to  the  Salic  law ;  nor  did  the  States  impugn  their 
decision.  The  general  discontent  was  increased  by  Henry  IV. 
having  laid  siege  to  Dreux,  the  principal  entrepot  of  provisions 
coming  to  Paris  from  the  south.  Feria  at  length  consented  that 
the  Infanta  should  marry  the  Duke  of  Guise;  but  Mayenne, 
though  compelled  to  profess  a  high  sense  of  the  honour  done  his 
house,  used  every  endeavour  to  avoid  its  acceptance. 

On  the  12th  July  the  King  appeared  at  St.  Denis  to  be  instructed. 
Lincestre,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  fanatical  preachers 
of  the  League  in  Paris,  appeared  among  the  clergy:  a  decisive 
symptom  of  the  alteration  in  public  opinion.  Sega,  the  legate,  was 
furious,  and  Mayenne  and  other  chiefs  of  the  League,  who  did  not 
wish  to  break  with  Spain,  swore  an  oath  between  his  hands  that 
they  would  make  no  peace  with  "  the  King  of  Navarre,"  whatever 
Catholic  acts  he  might  do.  Henry  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
hiB  conversion  with  levity  and  indiflference,  sometimes  posing  the 
bishops  with  texts  from  Scripture,  sometimes  rallying  them  on 
points  which  would  not  bear  a  very  strict  scrutiny.*®      He  was 

^  Thus  on  tlie  article  of  purgatory  he      y  croit,  et  que  je  suis  fils  de  TEglise,  et 
remarked:  **Tj  croirai,  parceque  TEglifie      aussi  pour  toub  faire  plaisir ;  car  (feat  le 
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accustomed  to  remark  that,  perhaps,  the  difference  between  tbe 
two  religions  was  so  great  only  through  the  animosity  of  those 
who  preached  them,  and  that  he  would  one  day  endeavour  to 
accommodate  everything.**     He  had  already  been  twice  a  Catholic 
and  twice  a  Protestant,  and  he  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  to 
have  made  any  sacrifice  of  conscience  or  principle  on  this  ooa- 
sion ;  but  he  felt  the  separation  from  the  Hugonot  party  and  his 
ancient  comrades,  who  had  supported  him  with  their  blood  and 
substance,  and,  according  to  their  own  expression,  "  bad  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire/'     James  IL 
has  been  ridiculed  as  a  bigot  in  having  lost  three  kingdoms  tax  a 
mass,  and  Henry  lY.  has  been  reviled  as  an  apostate   for  having 
gained  one  by  the  same  means.**     The  bigotry  of  James,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  assert  his  creed  by  levying  civil  war  against  the 
majority  of  his  subjects,  while  those  of  Henry  derived  from  his 
'  apostasy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  union.     On  the  25th  of  July 
1593  he  made  a  solemn  abjuration  of  Protestantism,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Denis,  before  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  absolved  him, 
and  gave  him  the  benediction;  and  Henry  afterwards  attended 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  his  court 

After  this  abjuration  the  only  resource  of  Philip  and  the  League 
was  to  prevent  its  acceptance  by  the  Pope.     The  legate  had  pre- 
viously denounced  Henry  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  declared  null  and 
void  all  that  the  French  prelates  might  do,  and  stigmatised  Henry's 
conversion  as  a  mere  sham  in  order  to  gain  the  crown.     The  King 
sent  to  Some  a  solemn  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Duke  of  Nevers,  in  order  to  procure  the  Pontiffs  confirmation  of 
the  absolution  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Bourges ;   but  Clement, 
who  was  afraid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  who  was  also  desirous  to 
have  the  complete  control  not  only  of  the  king's  absolution  bat 
also  if  possible  of  the  establishment  of  his  temporal  power,  refused 
at  first  to  receive  Henry's  ambassador,  except  as  Louis  Cronzaga, 
Duke  of  Nevers,  and  in  January  the  duke  quitted  Rome  in  di^[ust% 
A  truce  of  three  months  had  been  agreed  upon  (August  Ist)^ 
during  which  many  nobles  and  several  important  towns  made  their 
submissions  to  the  King.     Many,  however,  still  held  out  for  the 
League,  and  among  them  Paris  as  well  as  Hheims,  by  ancient 
usage  the   city  appropriated  to  the   coronation  of  the  kings  of 

tneUleur  de  vo8  revenus.*^    See  Michelet,  "  Heniy,  however,  had  thonght  it  not 

La  lAguty  p.  412.  too  dear  a  price  even  for  Paris :  "IWm.' 

■•  vie  de  Momai,  written  by  his  wife,  he  said,  "  vaut  bien  uno  mesee !"    Hiff- 

prefixed  to  his  MhninreSf  t.  i  p.  261  (ed.  tin,  t.  x.  p.  357. 
1824). 
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France.  Henry  IV.  deemed  that  ceremony  indispensable  to  sanctify 
his  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  he  therefore  caused  it  to 
be  performed  at  Chartres  by  the  bishop  of  that  place,  February 
27th  1594.  But  he  could  hardly  look  upon  himself  as  King  of 
France  so  long  as  Paris  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  faction  which 
disputed  his  right,  and  he  therefore  strained  every  nerve  to  get 
possession  of  that  capital.  The  Spanish  garrison  in  it  had  been 
reinforced;.  Mayenne  had  revived  the  demagogy  of  the  Sixteen, 
and  by  means  of  Spanish  gold,  a  measure  of  corn'*  and  a  small 
weekly  payment  were  distributed  among  some  4000  of  the  lowest 
populace. 

Henry  knew  that  the  more  respectable  citizens  detested  the 
Spaniards,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  them  driven  out ;  but,  as  he 
wished  to  get  possession  of  the  city  without  bloodshed,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  it  by  corrupting  the  commandant.     This  was 
Charles  de  Cosse,  Count  of  Brissac,  who  had  recently  been  made  a 
marshal,   a  man  who   had  imbibed    republican   ideas   from  the 
study  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  who  had  formed  the  chimerical 
project  of  establishing  in  Paris  a  sort  of  Boman  republic;  but 
being  soon  convinced   of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  plan,  had 
rushed  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and  exchanged  his  high-flown 
notions  for  the  most  grovelling  views   of  self-interest.     Henry 
promised  Brissac,  as  the  price  of  his  admission  into  Paris,  the  sum 
of  200,000  crowns  and  an  annual  pension  of  20,000,  together  with 
the  governments  of  Corbeil  and  Mantes,  and  the  continuance  to 
him  of  his  marshal's  baton.     To  the  Parisians  was  offered  an  am- 
nesty from  which  only  criminals  were  to  be  excepted ;  the  confir- 
mation of  all  their  privileges ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Protestant 
worship  within  a  radius  of  ten  leagues.     L'Huillier,  the  Pr&vdt  dea 
Marchande,  who  had  met  Brissac's  first  proposal  of  surrender  with 
a  biting  sarcasm'^  was  gained  with  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Cha/mbre  dee  Com/pteSy  and  other  members  of  the  town  council  with 
other  bribes.     The  Parisians  stipulated  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
Papal  legate,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  garrison.     When 
these  arrangements  were  completed,  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the 
city  bands  were  assembled  at  L'Huillier's  house  and  instructed 
what  they  were  to  do.     Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  March  1594  Brissac  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  Henry's 
troops,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  without  resistance,  except  at 

"  A  minot,  whence  the  recipiente  were  L'Huillier  replied :    "  Oui,  il  faut  le  lui 

eaSied  minoiiers,  rendre,    mais  non    pas  le  lui  yendre." 

"  On  Brissac's  observing:   "H  faut  — Michelet,  LiffWt  p.  424. 
Tendie  &  C^sar  ce  qui  appartient  k  C^sar/' 
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one  of  the  Spanish  guard-houses^  where  a  few  soldiers  were  killed. 
When  all  appeared  quiet,  Henry  himself  entered,  and  was  astonished 
at  being  greeted  with  joyous  cheers  by  the  people  from  whom  k 
had  experienced  so   obstinate  a  resistance.     He  gaye  manifold 
proofs  of  forbearance  and  good  temper,  fulfilled  all  the  conditioDs 
of  his  agreement,  and  allowed  the   Spaniards  to  withdraw  un- 
molested ;  who,  4000  strong,  quitted  Paris  on  the  same  day  tibat 
he  entered  it,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Feria,  and  the  other  accredited 
Spanish  ministers.     Even  the  Sorbonne  and  the  more  moderate 
clergy  at  length  made  a  tardy  submission  (April  22iid) ;  thongfa 
the  Jesuits  and  fanatical  monks  continued  to  thunder  against  the 
King,  because  he  was  not  yet  reconciled  with  the  Pope.     The  sub- 
mission of  the  Sorbonne  may  be  regarded  as  the  coup  de  grace  of 
the  League. 

Mayenne  had  quitted  Paris  for  Soissons,  March  6th,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Laon.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  King  in  person 
laid  siege  to  the  latter  town;  at  whose  approach  Mayenne  set 
off  for  Brussels  to  hasten  the  succours  promised  to  him  by  the 
Archduke  Ernest,  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  tried  to  persuade  the  Archduke  to  arrest  MayeDne, 
whom  he  distrusted ;  but  Tassis  advised  Ernest  against  a  step  which 
would  at  once  have  flung  the  remnant  of  the  League  into  the  armB 
of  the  King  of  France.  Mayenne  learnt  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards 
from  an  intercepted  letter  which  Henry  forwarded  to  him,  and  he 
never  forgave  them.  Nevertheless,  having  been  assisted  with  some 
troops  under  Count  Mansfeld,  he  attempted,  but  without  success, 
to  compel  the  King  to  raise  the  siege  of  Laon.  That  town  surren- 
dered to  the  royalists,  August  22nd,  and  its  example  was  soon 
followed  by  Chateau  Thierry,  Amiens,  Cambrai,  and  Noyon.  The 
success  of  the  King  induced  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  make  their  peace  with  him.  The  submission  of  Guise 
placed  Champagne  at  the  King's  disposal,  of  which  province  the 
Duke  was  governor.  In  lieii  of  it  Henry  invested  him  with  the 
governihent  of  Provence,  an  appointment  which  even  then  secured 
almost  princely  rights ;  and  bestowed  other  marks  of  favour  both 
on  him  and  his  brothers. 

Notwithstanding  his  humanity  and  good  temper,  the  King  had 
not  neglected  a  wholesome  severity,  and  had  banished  from  Paris 
upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  more  fanatical  democrats.  The  Satyrs 
MSnipp^y  a  political  squib,  in  which  the  League  and  its  chiefs 
were  ridiculed  with  a  humour  approaching  that  of  Babelais,  had 
not  a  little  contributed  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  his 
&vour.    Henry  regarded  the  Jesuits  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies ; 
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and  after  he  had  estahlisfaed  himself  at  Paris^  Jacques  d^Amboise, 
whom  he  had  newly  appointed  rector  of  the  University,  rcivived 
against  them  a  process  which  had  been  suspended  more  than  thirty 
years.     Afraid,  however,  of  oflFending  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  was 
not  yet  reconciled,  the  King  would  probably  have  abstained  from 
pushing  matters  to  the  last  extremity  against  them,  but  for  the 
fanatical  act  of  one  of  their  disciples.     On  the  27th  of  November 
1594,  while  Henry  was  entering  the  botel  of  his  mistress  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  a  young  man  named  Jean  Chatel  attempted  to  stab  him 
in  the  breast,  but  the  King  fortunately  stooping  at  the  time  re- 
ceived the  blow  on  his  mouth.     The  assassin,  who  confessed  that 
he  attended  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  was  put  to  death  with  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.     So  great  was  the  public  indignation  at 
this  attempt  that  the  people  could  hardly  be  witbeld  from  storming 
the  Jesuit  college.    All  the  members  of  that  order  were  arrested, 
and  their  papers  examined.     One  of  them,  named  Jean  Gruignard, 
on  whom  was  found  a  treatise  approving  the  murder  of  Henry  III., 
and  maintaining  that  his  successor  deserved  a  like  fate,  was  con- 
demned  to  the  gallows:  and  the  remainder  of  the  order  were 
banished  from  Paris,  January  8th   1595,  as  corrupters  of  youth, 
and  enemies  of  the  state.'^     This  example,  however,  was  followed 
only  by  a  few  of  the  provincial  cities. 

The  irritation  caused  by  this  event  seems  to  have  precipitated 
Henry  lY.  into  a  step  which  he  had  been  sometime  meditating :  a 
declaration  of  war  against  his  ancient  and  most  bitter  enemy 
Philip  IL  (January  17th  1595).  The  King  of  Spain;  whom  the 
want  of  money  had  prevented  from  giving  the  League  much  assis- 
tance during  the  two  preceding  years,  was  stung  into  fury  by  this 
challenge ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  Don  Fernando  de  Velasco, 
Constable  of  Castile,  to  join  Mayenne  in  Franche  Comt^  with 
10,000  men.  Velasco,  however,  was  no  great  captain,  and  little  of 
importance  was  done.  The  only  action  worth  mentioning  is  an 
affiwr  of  cavalry  at  Fontaine  Franfaise  (June  6th  1595),  in  which 
Henry  displayed  his  usual  bravery,  or  rather  rashness,  but  came  off 
victorious.  He  then  overran  nearly  all  Franche  Comte  without 
meeting  with  any  impediment  from  Velasco,  but  retired  at  the 
mstance  of  the  Swiss,  who  entreated  him  to  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  that  province.  Meanwhile  Henry  had  made  advances  to 
Hayenne,  who  was  disgusted  with  Velasco  and  the  Spaniards,  and  on 
the  25th  September  Mayenne,  in  the  name  of  the  League,  signed 
with  the  King  a  truce  of  three  months,  with  a  view  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  future  submission. 

"  See  the  Annua  Litera  Boc,  Jetu,  1696,  ap.  Banke,  Popes^  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
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An  event  had  already  occurred  which  placed  Heniy  in  a  much 
more  favourable  position  with  his  Boman  Catholic  subjects;  he 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  Xot 
only  had  Henry  become  much  more  humble  and  submissive  in  hk 
supplications  ^,  but  Clement  VIIL  alsoj  on  his  side,  had  been  con- 
vinced by  his  counsellors  that  it  was  necessary  to  his  interestg  sb 
an  Italian  prince  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  France  and 
Spain.  He  dreaded  also  the  separation  of  the  Gallican  Church 
from  Borne ;  and  one  of  his  cardinals  admonished  him  to  beware 
lest  Clement  VIIL  should  lose  France  as  Clement  VII.  had  lost 
England.  Du  Perron  and  D'Ossat^  both  of  whom  were  afta- 
wards  made  cardinals^  were  admitted  by  the  Pope  as  the  King  3 
ambassadors,  and  after  some  negociation  a  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected. Henry  agreed  to  restore  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in 
Beam ;  to  accept  the  decrees  of  Trent  so  far  as  compatible  with  the 
laws  of  France ;  strictly  to  observe  the  Concordat,  and  to  educate 
the  heir  presumptive  (the  young  Prince  of  Conde)  in  the  Bomish 
faith.  Clement  spoke  with  the  cardinals  separately,  and  declared 
that  two  thirds  of  them  were  in  favour  of  the  French  King's  absolu- 
tion. On  the  17  th  of  September  1595  Du  Perron  and  D'Ossat  ap- 
peared in  clerical  costume  before  the  Pope,  who,  surrounded  by  hifi 
cardinals  and  court,  sat  on  a  high  throne  erected  under  the  portico  of 
St  Peter's.  The  petition  of  the  King  was  then  read ;  his  am- 
bassadors promised  that  he  should  do  all  that  was  required  of  him, 
and  renounce  everything  contrary  to  the  holy  Catholic  religion ; 
then,  kneeling  down  before  the  Pope,  they  received  some  ligbt 
strokes  of  the  rod,  whilst  the  choir  sang  the  Miaerere,  This  scene 
concluded,  the  Pontiff  read  some  prayers,  and  putting  on  the  triple 
crown,  pronounced  the  King's  absolution,  having  first  revoked  that 
granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Bourges.  The  ceremony  was  concluded 
by  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deiim  in  the  cathedral. 

The  war  on  the  northern  frontiers  had  not  been  going  on  so 
favourably  for  the  King ;  but  we  reserve  its  details  for  the  next 
chapter,  and  shall  here  pursue  to  their  termination  the  civil  wars 
of  France.  In  January  1596  Henry  signed  with  Mayenne,  at 
the  Castle  of  Folembrai,  the  treaty  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 


**  '*  S.  M.  retoume  de  nonTeau  snx  pieds 
de  V.B.  et  la  supplie  en  toute  humilitl,  par 
lea  entrailles  dn  N.  S.  J^us  Christ  au'il 
V0U8  plaise  luy  octroyer  votre  sainte  bene- 
diction et  souveraine  absolution  des  cen- 
aures  par  luy  encourues,"  &c. — Rcquete  du 
Sot,  Leitres  (TOssat  t.  i.  p.  160,  note  (ed. 
1698).    D^Osaat's  letters,  and  the  Atnbas* 


sades  du  Cardinal  iVrron,  p.  16  sqq* 
(ed.  1633),  deacribe  Henry^a  negocia- 
tions  at  Kome.  M.  Michelet  eharsc- 
terisea  Henry's  letters  to  the  Pope  m 
"  uniques  en  baasessA."  Brare  as  he  ^ 
in  the  field,  he  avowed  to  Sully,  "qn'il 
^tait  peureux  devant  le  couteao."— -^'i 
laguef  p.  484. 
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League.  The  reverses  which  the  arms  of  Henry  had  sustained  in 
the  north,  and  more  especially  the  influence  of  the  fair  Crabrielle^ 
whom  Mayenne  had  gained  by  promising  to  forward  the  interests 
of  her  children,  procured  for  the  chief  of  the  League  more 
favourable  terms  than  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  Soisson,  Chalons, 
and  Seurre  were  assigned  to  him  for  six  years  as  places  of  security; 
an  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  other  partisans  of  the  League  who 
should  within  six  weeks  take  advantage  of  the  present  edict ;  the 
adherents  of  Mayenne  were  to  retain  their  offices  and  honours ;  the 
King  took  upon  himself  that  prince's  debts,  and  recognised  as  valid 
all  his  public  acts  an4  financial  accounts.  The  murderers  of 
Henry  III.  were  alone  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty ;  but  the 
King  acknowledged  that  on  that  head  no  charge  rested  upon 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  League.** 

The  chief  nobles  who  still  held  out  against  Henry  IV.  were  the 
Duke  d'Epemon  in  Provence  and  the  Duke  de  Mercoeur  in  Brit- 
tany. D'Epernon  concluded  a  treaty  with  Philip  IL,  who  lent 
him  some  assistance ;  but  the  tyranny  of  that  noble  had  rendered 
him  highly  unpopular  in  Provence.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
Duke  of  Ghiise,  Henry's  governor,  the  people  crowded  to  his 
standards;  as  he  approached  Marseilles,  the  inhabitants  rose, 
drove  out  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Gruise 
and  his  troopsi  This  was  the  most  important  victory  gained  by 
the  King  since  the  reduction  of  Paris,  and  he  owed  it  to  a  former 
enemy.  D'Epemon  made  his  peace  with  Henry,  and  received 
Perigord  and  the  Limousin  in  addition  to  his  former  governments 
of  Angouleme  and  Saintonge. 

In  1597,  after  the  taking  of  Amiens  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Duke 
de  Mercoeur  rose  in  Brittany,  and  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy 
projected  an  invasion  of  Dauphin6;  both  being  supported  by 
Philip  IL,  in  order  to  distract  the  forces  of  Henry  IV.  and  pre- 
vent him  from  retaking  Amiens.  But  Lesdigui^res  anticipated 
Charles  Emmanuel  by  carrying  the  war  into  Savoy  and  taking 
Maurienne ;  whilst  Mercosur,  who  had  been  deprived  by  storms  of 
the  succoiu:  expected  from  a  Spanish  fleet,  saw  his  troops  beaten 
at  Dinan  by  those  of  the  King.  The  frontier  towns  of  Brittany 
Bubmitted  on  Henry's  approach,  and  Mercoeur,  finding  resistance 
hopeless,  had  recourse  to  Grabrielle,  the  refuge  of  the  defeated  and 
destitute.  Enticed  by  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  the 
only  daughter  of  Mercoeur,  the  heiress  of  his  vast  possessions,  and 
her  little  son  Caesar,  her  offspring  by  the  King,  Gabrielle  procured 

**  The  tntAj  is  in  Palma  Ga^etj  t.  tL  p.  233  (Petitot,  t.  zliii.)* 
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the  Duke  much  more  favourable  terms  than  he  could  hare  ex- 
pected, which  were  ratified  in  a  treaty  signed  by  Henry  and  the 
Duchess  de  Mercoeur  at  Angers,  March  20th  1598. 

It  was  after  the  reduction  of  Brittany  that  Henry  signed  at 
Nantes  the  celebrated  edict  which  closed  the  religious  struggle  in 
France.     The  treaties  which  the  King  had  been  obliged  to  make 
with  the  various  chiefs  of  the  League  had  been  very  adverse  to  the 
Hugonots.     The  reformed  worship  had  been  prohibited  in  many 
towns,  nay,  in  whole  districts,  and  especially  in  Provence,  where 
its  celebration  had  been  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Aix  in  all  places  within  its  ju];iBdiction.     At  the  same 
time  the  Hugonots  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
power,  and  the   CJiamhrea  MUpartiea^  or  courts  composed  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  everywhere  suppressed,  exo^t  at 
Paris  and  in  Languedoc.     These  oppressions  had  led  the  Hugonots 
to  restore  their  ancient  federative  organisation ;  they  complained 
loudly  of  the  King's  ingratitude,  making  no  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  of  his  position ;  and  they  held  frequent  general  assem- 
blies, in  which  the  more  ardent  of  them  counselled  resorting  to 
violent  measures  in  order  to  obtain  their  rights.     In  the  course  of 
1597  Henry  deputed  four  commissioners,  among  whom  was  De 
Thou,  the  celebrated  historian,  then  president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  to  treat  with  them ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  success  of 
the  King's  arms  against  the  Spaniards  that  principally  induced  the 
Hugonots  to  listen  to  terms.     In   December  1597  Henry  gave 
a  written  promise   to  leave  them,  for  a  term   of  eight  years, 
in  possession  of  all  the  places  which  they  occupied ;  to  pay  the 
Protestant  garrisons  maintained  in  them ;  and  to  bestow  employ- 
ment indifferently  on  all  his  subjects  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligious tenets.     In  April  1598  he  published  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  secured  to  the  Hugonots  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  all  places  where  it  had  been  established 
during  the  two  preceding  years,  as  well  as  those  named  in  the 
edict  of  1577 ;  also  in  one  city  or  town  in  every  bailiwick  or  dis- 
trict of  a  seneschal,  without  infringing  the  treaties  made  with  the 
Catholics.     Protestants  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  colleges,  schools, 
and  hospitals ;  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  found  schools  and  colleges  of 
their  own,  as  well  as  to  publish  their  religious  books  in  all  places 
where  their  worship  was  allowed ;  and  they  were  to  be  admissible  to 
all  offices  and  employments  without  submitting  to  any  oath  or 
ceremony  contrary  to  their  conscience.     Disinheritance  on  the 
score  of  religion  was  not  to  be  valid,  and  parents  might  by  will 
provide  for  the  education  of  their  children.    Many  regulations  were 
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made  respecting  legal  suits  in  which  Protestants  were  parties.  On 
the  other  hand  they  were  required  to  pay  tithes,  to  respect  the 
holidays  of  the  Church  and  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  in 
marriage ;  to  renounce  all  negociations  and  alliances  with  foreign- 
ers ;  to  dissolve  their  provincial  councils ;  and  to  raise  no  subsidies 
except  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ministers  and  worship,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  King.*^ 

Such  were  the  chief  provisions  of  this  celebrated  edict,  which 
broke  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and 
founded  a  new  era  in  France  —  that  of  toleration, 

"  The  edict  is  in  Dnmont,  t.  y.  pt.  i  p.  545  sqq. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Austrian  Archduke  Ernest,  who  had  been  appointed  goreroor 
of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  II.  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma  \  did  not  take  possession  of  his  office  till  the  beginning  ot 
1594 ;  and  in  the  interval  the  government  was  conducted  by  Count 
Peter  Ernest  of  Mansfeld.  Philip,  however,  allowed  the  count 
but  little  real  power.  He  sent  some  Spaniards  into  Belgium  to 
keep  a  watch  over  him;  and  as  by  the  agreement  with  the  Walloons 
no  Spaniard  could  sit  in  the  Council  of  Regency,  Philip  appointed 
a  comicil  of  war,  in  which  were  several  of  that  nation,  and  which 
had  for  its  president  Pedro  Henriquez  Count  of  Fuentes,  who 
published  some  cruel  decrees. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  King  of 
Spain  was  at  this  period  directing  his  whole  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  France ;  an  infatuated  policy  which,  by  diverting  his  money  and 
resources  from  the  Netherlands,  fortunately  enabled  the  republic 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  to  become  an  independent  power. 

We  now  revert  to  the  war  on  the  Belgian  and  French  frontiers. 
In  1593  Count  Mansfeld  sent  into  France  a  small  army  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Charles,  which  assisted  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
to  take  Noyon  and  a  few  other  places  in  Picardy,  and  then  re- 
turned into  the  Netherlands.  During  this  period  Prince  Maurice 
succeeded  in  taking  the  important  town  of  Gertruydenberg.  In 
the  following  year  (1594)  Philip  ordered  the  Archduke  Ernest  to 
despatch  Mansfeld  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  assist 
Mayenne  in  relieving  Laon;  the  ill  success  of  which  attempt  has  been 
already  related.*  Maurice  availed  himself  of  Mansfeld's  absence  to 
reduce  Groningen,  a  place  not  only  important  as  a  fortress,  but 
also  as  an  indispensable  member  of  the  Dutch  republic  (July  22nd 
1594).  Groningen  now  obtained  its  place  among  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  of  which  Maurice  was  elected  Stadholder.  Maurice 
also  crippled  the  power  of  Spain  by  supporting  the  mutiny  of  the 
Spanish  mutineers  in  Brabant  whose  pay  was  in  arrear. 

The  Archduke  Ernest,  the  tameness  of  whose  character  made 

>  See  above,  Ch.  IX.  p.  332.  *  Supra,  p.  362. 
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him  almost  useless  in  important  affairs,  having  died  in  February 
1595,  Philip  appointed  Ernest's  brother,  the  Archduke  Albert, 
formerly  viceroy  of  Portugal,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
also  substituted  him  for  Ernest  as  the  future  husband  of  the  In- 
fanta Isabella  Clara  Eugenia.  Althiough  Albert  had  been  made 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  a  cardinal,  he  had  not  taken  priesf  s 
orders,  and  a  dispensation  for  his  marriage  might  easily  be  pro- 
cured. 

It  was  in  January  of  this  year,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  Henry  IV.  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
Spain.     Besides  the  expedition  of  Velasco  in  the  south,  Philip  II. 
ordered  the  Spaniard  Fuentes,  who,  till  the  arrival  of  Albert, 
conducted  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  to  invade  the  north 
of  France ;  and  Fuentes,  having  quelled  the  mutiny  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  having  left  Mondragone  with  sufficient  forces  to  keep 
Prince  Maurice  in  check,  set  off  with  15,000  men,  with  the  design 
of  recovering  Cambrai.     Catelet  and  DouUens  yielded  to  his  arms ; 
Ham  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  and  in 
August  Fuentes  sat  down  before  Cambrai.     It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  made  over  that  place  to  his  mother, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  appointed  Balagni  to  be  governor 
of  it.*  During  the  civil  wars  of  France  Balagni  had  established 
himself  there  as  a  little  independent  sovereign,- and  called  himself 
Prince  of  Cambrai ;  but  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  League  he 
had  been  compelled  to  declare  himself,  and  had  acknowledged  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  France.     His  extortion  and  tyranny 
having  rendered   him  detested  by  the  inhabitants,  they  sent  a 
message  to  Henry  IV.  requesting  him  to  dismiss  Balagni  and  re- 
ceive them  under  his  immediate  authority.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Balagni  and  his  wife  had  gained  over  Grabrielle  d'Estrees ;  at 
her  instance  Henry  declined  the  request  of  the  citizens,  who  to 
avenge  themselves  delivered  Cambrai  to  the  Spaniards,  October  2nd. 
Fuentes  then  returned  into  the  Netherlands,  where  the  campaign 
had  not  been  marked  by  any  memorable  event.     Soon  after  its 
close  the  veteran  Mondragone  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two, 
having  served  fifty  years  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert  arrived  at  Brussels  in  February 
1596,  when  Fuentes  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to  Spain. 
Albert  also  directed  his  principal  attention  to  the  war  against 
France,  and  sent  a  peaceful  message  to  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  however,  met  with  no  attention.  Henry  IV. 
had  been  engaged  since'  the  winter  in  the  siege  of  La  F6re,  a  little 
town  in  a  strong  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Serre  and  Oise. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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He  had  received  reinforcements  from  England  as  well  as  from 
G-ermany  and  Holland ;  for  Henry  had  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
apostasy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  mere  act  of  political  necesmtj; 
and  altiiough  she  viewed  it  with  alarm  and  indignation,  her  hatred 
and  fear  of  Spain  induced  her  still  to  assist  the  French  monarch, 
though  her  succours  were  no  longer  bestowed  so  liberally  and  so 
cordially  as  before. 

Albert  marched  to  Valenciennes  with  about  20,000  men,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  relieving  La  F^re ;  but  instead  of  attempt- 
ing that  enterprise,  he  despatched  De  fiosne,  a  French  renegade 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  Spain,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
forces,  to  surprise  Calais ;  and  that  important  place  was  taken  b; 
assault,  April  17  th,  before  Henry  could  arrive  for  its  defence.  Ls 
F^re  surrendered  May  22nd ;  and  Henry  then  marched  with  his 
army  towards  the  coast  of  Picardy,  where  he  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  provoke  the  Spaniards  to  give  him  battle.  After  fortify- 
ing Calais  and  Ardres,  Albert  withdrew  again  into  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  negociations  between  Elizabeth  and  Henry  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  English  Queen  had  demanded  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Calais  or  Boulogne,  as  a  security  for  the  charges  of  the  war; 
a  demand  which  Henry  had  scornfully  rejected.     During  the  invest^ 
ment  of  Calais  by  the  Spaniards,  EUzabelli  had  renewed  her  proposal, 
in  case  she  should  be  the  means  of  saving  it,  when  Henry  again 
indignantly  refused,  observing  that  he  would  rather  receive  a  box 
of  the  ear  from  the  King  of  Spain  than  a  fillip  from  her.'    Never- 
theless, Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  occupation  by  the  Spaniards 
of  a  port  which  afforded  such  facilities  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
soon  afterwards  concluded  another  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Henry  IV.  (May  24th),  in  which  the  contracting  parties 
pledged  themselves  to  make  no  separate  peace  or  truce  with 
Philip  II. ;  and  they  invited  all  those  states  and  princes,  who  had 
reason  to  dread  the  machinations  of  that  ambitious  monarch,  to 
join  the  alliance.^    The  treaty  was  acceded  to  by  the  Dutch ;  but 
the  German  Protestant  princes,  offended  at  Henry's  apostasy,  and 
alarmed  by  the  war  then  raging  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks, 
refused  to  enter  into  it.    The  treaty,  however,  had  little  effect 
Elizabeth  could  not  be  induced  to  lend  the  French  Eang  more 
than  2000  men,  and  that  on  condition  of  his  maintaining  them ;  nor 
would  she  allow  the  armament  under  Essex,  which  Henry  had  in 
vain  solicited  for  the  relief  of  Calais,  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  despatched  it  to  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

*  Dn  Vair,  in  Xf/a  of  Lord  Chancellor         *  The  treaty  is  in  Dunont^  t.  t.  pt.  i 
Egerton,  p.  407.  p.  526. 
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The  hostile  preparations  in  the  Spanish  ports  had  for  some  time 
back  excited  great  alarm  in  England.  Another  attempt  at  inva- 
sion was  apprehended^  and  a  large  armament  was  fitted  out  under 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  as  admiral,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  as 
commander  of  the  land  forces.  The  expedition  was  also  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Walter  fialeigh,  and  other  persons  of  naval  and 
military  renown.  The  fleet,  which  after  the  junction  of  twenty- 
two  Dutch  ships,  consisted  of  150  sail,  with  about  14,000  men  on 
board',  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  June  20th.  On  the 
following  morning  the  attack  on  the  harbour  began,  and  after  an 
obstinate  contest  of  some  hours'  duration,  two  or  three  of  the 
largest  Spanish  men-of-war  were  taken ;  the  rest  escaped  by  flight, 
and  thirty  or  forty  merchantmen  were  burnt.  Immediately  aft^r 
this  victory,  Essex  having  landed  with  3000  soldiers,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  town ;  and  in  the  market-place  he  was  joined 
by  the  admiral  and  another  party,  who  had  entered  at  a  different 
quarter.  The  inhabitants  now  surrendered,  purchasing  their  lives 
with  120,000  crowns,  and  abandoning  the  city  with  its  goods  and 
merchandise  to  the  discretion  of  the  conquerors. 

The  bold)  but  perhaps  not  impracticable,  plans  of  Essex,  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Andalusia,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hold 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Cadiz  with  3000  or  4000  men,  having  been 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  other  commanders,  the  fleet  set  sail 
for  Engls^d;  and  after  making,  during  the  homeward  voyage, 
two  descents  of  no  great  importance  on  the  Spanish  coast,  arrived 
at  Plymouth  after  an  absence  of  about  ten  weeks.  The  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  Spaniards  was  estimated  at  20,000,000  ducats. 

Thus,  while  Philip  11.  was  affecting  the  conqueror,  a  severe  blow 
was  struck  in  his  own  dominions.  The  secret  of  his  weakness 
was  revealed,  and  if  the  head  of  the  colossus  was  of  gold,  its  feet 
were  shown  to  be  of  clay.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  acquired, 
even  from  the  Spaniards  themselves,  the  praise  not  only  of  bravery, 
but  also  of  humanity  and  moderation,  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  used  their  victory.  The  coolness  of  Essex's  reception  by 
the  Queen,  and  the  intrigues  which  followed,  are  well  known  to  the 
reader  of  English  history.  In  the  following  year,  however  (1597), 
Essex,  together  with  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Haleigh,  was  in- 
trusted with  another  expedition  against  Spain.  Infuriated  by  the 
insults  received  at  Cadiz,  Philip  II.  was  preparing  at  Lisbon  a  new 
armada  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  was  amusing  himself 
with  the  dream  of  establishing  his  daughter,  the  Infanta,  on 

*  6360  sol^en,  about  1000  gentlemen  Tolnnteezs,  and  6672  sailors. 
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the  throne  of  that  country,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  fleets  of  both  nations  were 
defeated  by  the  elements.  The  Adelantado  of  Castile,  on  sailio? 
from  Ferrol,  was  caught  in  a  terrible  storm,  which  dispersed  and 
damaged  his  fleet  On  again  collecting  his  ships,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  land  in  England,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  the  Spanish  coast,  but  lost  by  another  storm  sixteen  sail  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  enterprise  was  then  abandoned.  On  the 
other  hand  Essex  had  also  been  driven  back  to  port  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  his  ships  were  so  much  damaged,  that  most  of  the 
gentlemen  volunteers  refused  again  to  put  to  sea.  Essex  himseb'. 
however,  with  a  small  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Azores,  and  capture: 
Fayal,  Graciosa,  and  Flores,  but  missed  falling  in  with  the  Spanish 
fleet  from  the  Indies,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition 
On  their  return  with  a  few  prizes,  the  English  were  enveloped  near 
the  Scilly  Isles  in  the  same  storm  which  dispersed  the  Spanish 
fleet,  but  contrived  to  get  safely  into  their  own  harbours.  But  to 
return  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Netherlands. 

During  Albert's  absence  in  France  in  1596  nothing  of  importance 
was  undertaken  by  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  no  great  force  at  his 
disposal;  and  the  Archduke  on  his  return   laid  siege  to   Hulst, 
which  at  last  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  (August  18th).    This 
disaster,  however,  was  compensated  early  in  1597  by  a  splendid 
victory  gained  by  Prince  Maurice  at  Tumhout,  where  he  defeated 
and  destroyed  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops.     His  success  on  this 
occasion  is  ascribed  to  his  having  furnished  his  cavalry  with  cara- 
bines ;  an  invention  which  afterwards  came  into  general  use,  and 
gave  rise  to  that  description  of  troops  called  dragoons.     Archduke 
Albert,  however,  soon  afterwards  consoled  himself  for  this  blow 
by  taking   Amiens.     Its   capture   was   effected  by  an  ingenious 
stratagem  of  the  Spanish  general  Portocarrero.     Setting  out  from 
DouUens  with  3000  men,  Portocarrero  halted  them  before  dawn  at 
an  hermitage  about  a  quarter  of  mile  from  Amiens.    He  then  sent 
forward  three  officers  and  a  dozen  of  his  most  resolute  soldiers, 
disguised  like  peasants  in  smock-frocks,  under  which  were  con- 
cealed their  swords  and  pistols.     Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  town, 
one  of  the  pretended  peasants  let  fall,  as  if  by  accident,  a  bag 
which  he  carried  on  his  shoulders,  filled  with   nuts  and  apples. 
This  incident  excited  the  merriment  of  the  guard,  who  began 
scrambling  for  the  fruit.     While  they  were  thus  employed  another 
peasant  approached  driving  a  waggon  loaded  with  large  beams  of 
timber.     As  soon  as  the  waggon  was  directly  under  the  gateway 
the  horses  were  disengaged ;  one  of  the  officers  then  discharged  his 
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pistol^  at  which  concerted  signal  his  men  fell  upon  and  killed 
most  of  the  guard.  In  vain  the  sentinel  on  the  top  of  the  gate 
attempted  to  lower  the  portcullis ;  its  descent  was  arrested  by  the 
load  of  timber,  and  xneanwhile  Portocarrero  rushing  forward  with 
his  men  entered  the  town  and  captured  it  with  little  resistance. 

Henry  IV.,  after  holding  an  assembly  of  notables  at  fiouen,  was 

amusing  himself  at  Paris  when  he  received  the  news  of  this 

terrible  blow.     For  some  moments  he  seemed  thunderstruck,  but 

after  a  little  reflection  exclaimed,  "I  have  played  the  King  of 

France  long  enough;  it  is  now  time  to  be  again  the  King  of 

Navarre !  "  and  turning  to  Gubrielle,  who  was  weeping  by  his  side, 

added,  "  A  truce  to  our  loves,  my  mistress ;  I  must  mount  my 

horse  and  go  again  to  the  wars."     It  was,  indeed,  time.     The  loss 

of  Amiens,  following  so  rapidly  on  that  of  Doullens,  Cambrai,  and 

Calais,  had  begun  to  shake  all  confidence  in  Henry's  good  fortime. 

A  great  deal  of  discontent  existed  in  France,  occasioned  by  the 

taxes  which  the  King  had  found  it  necessary  to  impose ;  the  Hugo-* 

nots  also  were  in  motion ;  whilst  the  Buke  of  Savoy  and  the  Duke 

of  Mercosur  allied  themselves  with  Spain,  as  we  have  mentioned 

in  iiie  preceding  chapter.     In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  Henry 

applied  to  Elizabeth  to  make  a  diversion  by  laying  siege  to  Calais, 

offering  now  to  pledge  that  town  to  her  if  she  took  it  ^ ;  but  this 

time  it  was  Elizabeth  who  refused. 

Henry,  however,  met  his  difficulties  with  vigour  and  resolution. 
He  sent  Biron  with  4000  or  5000  men  to  blockade  Amiens,  and  that 
body  was  soon  converted  into  a  regular  army  by  recruits  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Henry's  success  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  in  Brittany  has  been  already  related.  After  a  siege  of  several 
months  Amiens  yielded  to  his  arms  (September  19th  1597).  The 
Cardinal  Archduke  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  it :  he 
was  but  ill  supported  by  Philip  II.,  who  towards  the  end  of  1596 
had  made  another  bankruptcy,  which  had  shaken  credit  and  com- 
merce throughout  Europe.  During  the  siege  Prince  Maurice  had 
also  gained  several  advantages  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  fall  of  .Amiens  and  the  ill  success  of  his  attempts  upon 
France  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Spanish  King  to  peace.  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  had  long  been  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  which,  besides  preventing  Philip 
from  succouring  Austria  against  the  Turks,  promoted  the  cause 
of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere.  In  1596  Cardinal 
Alexander  de'  Medici,  the  Papal  legate  in  France,  made  advances 

•  Matthieu,  ap.  Martin,  t.  z.  p.  411. 
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to  the  French  King  which  Henry  did  not  repulse;  and  Fnt 
Buenaventura  Galatagirona,  the  general  of  the  Francnscaiis,  ik 
despatched  to  Madrid  to  try  the  ground.     The  n^ociations  vere 
long  protracted :  but  the  reverses  just  mentioned  caused  Philip  to 
reflect  that  he  was  now  old  and  infirm,  and  that  his  son  would  be 
incompetent  to  pursue  the  vast  designs  which  his  ambitioii  had 
chalked  out.     Philip  made  indirect  offers  of  peace  to  EnglaiKl. 
and  even  to  the  United  Provinces,  but  Henry  IV.  alone  showed 
any  inclination  to  treat.    He   sent  an'  envoy  eztraordinaiy  to 
London  to  represent  to  Elizabeth   the  necessity  of  peace  for 
France,  and  he  tried,  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  enter  into  tbe 
negociations ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Cecil,  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  Justin  de  Nassau  and  Barneveldt,  the  Dutch  eaarop 
at  Paris,  did  all  they  oould  to  divert  Henry  from  his  design,  but 
without  effect.     In  February  1598  the  French  and  Spanish  pleni- 
potentiaries met  at  Vervins,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  a  treaty  f?Bs 
signed.     By  the  Peace  of  Vbbvins  the  Spaniards  restored  to 
Fiance  Calais,  Ardres,  Doullens,  La  Capelle,  and  Le  Catelet  in 
Picardy,  and  Blavet  (Port  Louis)  in  Brittany,  of  all  their  conquests 
retaining  only  the  citadel  of  Cambrai.     The  rest  of  the  conditioDs 
were  referred  to  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr&is,  which  Henry  bad 
stipulated  should  form  the  basis  of  the  negociations.^     The  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  included  in  the  peace.     By  the  treaty  conduded 
with  England  and  the  Dutch  in  1596,  Henry  had  bound  himself 
to  make  no  separate  peace  without  the  consent  of  those  powers: 
but  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  a  technical  flaw  in  that 
treaty,  purposely  contrived  by  Du  Vair,'  one  of  the  negociators 
on  the  part  of  France.     One  of  the  articles  stipulated  that  the 
ratifications  should  be  exchanged  within  six  months,  and  Heni^ 
had  delayed  his  signature  till  December  31st  more  than  seven 
months.     Such  a  subterfuge  could  hardly  have  been  allowed  had 
the  contracting  parties  found  it  expedient  to  contest  the  treaty  of 
Vervins;   but  Henry  succeeded  in  convincing  Elizabeth  and  the 
Dutch  that  the  peace  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  the  good  un- 
derstanding with  those  powers  was  not  interrupted.*. 

The  great  political  drama  of  which  Philip  II.  had  so  long  b^^ 
the  protagonist  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Philip,  who  felt  his 
end  approaching,  determined  to  abdicate,  before  he  died,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  thus 
destroying  with  his  own  hands  the  unity  of  those  provinces  for 
which  he  had  so  long  been  contending.     On  the  14tii  of  August 

'  Damont  t  t.  pt  i.  p.  561. 

•  Life  of  Egerton,  p.  292;  Camden,  Elwabetk,  toL  iL  p.  169. 
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1 598  the  States-Greneral  of  the  Flemish  Catholic  provinces  took 

the  oafh  of  allegiance  to  the  InfiEuita  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  and 

to    her   destined  husband,  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  now 

resigned  the  cardinalate.    The  Infanta  was  also  proclaimed  in  the 

county  of  Burgundy  (Franche  Comt£).     Isabella  and  her  heirs 

were  to  recognise  the  King  of  Spain  as  lord  paramount ;  any  future 

Prince  of  the  Netherlands  was  forbidden  to  marry  without  the 

consent  of  that  monarch ;  and  should  he  fall  from  the  orthodox 

faith^  he  was,  ipso  facto,  to  lose  all  his  rights.    The  Netherlands 

were  to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  Spain ;  to 

abstain  from  all  commerce  with  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and 

to  admit  Spanish  garrisons  into  Antwerp,   Ghent  and  CambraL® 

Albert  wrote  to  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  requiring  them 

to   acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and  offering  to  guarantee 

them   in  the  maintenance  of  their  Religion,  and  the  order  of 

things  established  among  them.     But  to  this  communication  the 

States  did  not  even  vouchsafe  an  answer. 

Philip  did  not  live  to  see  his  daughter's  marriage.  He  expired 
at  his  palace  of  the  Escurial  September  13th  1598,  aged  seventy* 
one  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  forty-two.  Death  was  a 
relief  to  him.  Consumed  with  ulcers  and  devoured  by  vermin,  his 
body  had  become  loathsome  to  himself  and  offensive  to  others ; 
yet  he  bore  his  tortures  with  that  sombre  resignation  which  had 
characterised  him  through  life,  and  it  may  be  added  with  the  same 
gloomy  devotion.  During  his  last  illness,  taking  from  a  coffer  a 
whip  stained  with  blood  and  shaking  it  on  high,  he  observed  that 
his  own  blood  and  that  of  his  father  was  upon  it,  and  that  he 
bequeathed  it  to  his  children  for  the  same  purpose  of  holy  morti- 
fication.*^ 

After  his  return  to  Spain  in  1559,  Philip  had  chiefly  resided  at 
Madrid;  making  rare  excursions  to  Aranjuez  or  the  wood  of 
Segovia,  and  visiting  more  frequently  the  gloomy  pile  of  the 
Escurial  in  a  dreary,  stony  valley,  the  abode  of  the  monks  of  St 
Jerome.  Even  here  he  was  mostly  shut  up  in  his  apartments; 
and  in  these  dismal  solitudes  he  contracted  an  air  of  imperturbable 
tranquilUty  that  froze  all  who  approached  him.  Even  practised 
diplomatists  were  disconcerted  in  his  presence.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  their  confusion ;  would  survey  them  leisurely  from  head  to 
foot  and  then  condescendingly  bid  them  to  compose  themselves. 
No  one  living,  says  De  Chevemy,  who  knew  him  in  Spain,  ever 
spoke  to  him  but  on  his  knees,  which  he  excused  on  the  ground  of 

•  Dmnont,  t  ▼.  pt  i.  p.  678.  '•  Mhn.  de  Chevemy,  t.  ii  p.  48  (ed.  1664). 
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his  short  stature,  and  the  haughtiness  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  l^ans 
dared  speak  to  him  before  he  was  ordered.    He  gave  his  comnumde 
with  only  half  a  phrase ;  it  was  necessary  to  guess  the  rest.    He 
very  rarely  showed  himself  to  the  people^  or  even  to  the  grandeo* 
except  on  fetes  and  holidays.*^     His  smile,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  engaging,  perhaps  from  its  rarity ;  yet  it  was  a  saying 
at  court  that  there  was  no  great  distance  between  his  smile  and 
his  dagger.     He  could  long  dissemble  his  resentments  till  the 
proper  opportimity  arrived  for  gratifying  them.     Yet  with  all  his 
gloominess  and  reserve,  Philip  was  addicted  to  amorous  pleasures, 
and,  besides  marrying  four  wives,  often  indulged  in  low  and  dis- 
reputable amours.** 

The  reign  of  Philip  II.  was  most  disastrous  to  his  subjects. 
The  King  of  both  Indies  died  a  bankrupt ;  Portugal  was  mined 
under  his  sway ;  a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands  was  lost  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  while  the  provinces  retained  were  almost  deprived 
of  their  commerce  and  manufactures ;  Spain  itself  was  impoverished 
and  enslaved.  Such  were  the  fiEital  results  of  near  half  a  centurv 
of  busy  and  ambitious,  but  misdirected,  policy. 

Philip  left  three  children  alive;  namely,  by  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  France,  two  daughters,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  now 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  and  Catherine,  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy ;  and  by  his  fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Austria,  a  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  with  the  title  of  Philip  III.  He  had  also  had  by  Anne 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy. 

With  these  revolutions  of  Western  Europe  the  affairs  of  its 
eastern  regions  have  afforded  but  few  points  of  connection,  nor 
do  they  offer  in  themselves  anything  of  very  striking  interest  or 
importance;  and  we  need,  therefore,  in  order  to  conclude  this 
book,  give  only  a  brief  sketch  of  them  down  to  the  end  of  the 
century. 

The  death  of  Maximilian  II.  in  1576,  and  the  accession  of  his 
eldest  son  Bodolph  II.  to  the  Grerman  Empire,  have  been  already 
recorded.  Born  in  1552,  Bodolph  had  been  educated  by  his 
bigoted  mother  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  hia  life  in  that 
mechanical  devotion  which  passed  for  reUgion  among  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  those  days.  He  was  then  sent  to  Spain,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  his  relative  Philip  II.  received  during  the  six  years 
• 

"  Mim.  de  CheTemy,   t.  p.  44  (ed.  scienza.    Stimandosi  che  il  sao  maggior 

1664).  peccato  sia  quello  della  canie."~iif«to. 

"  "  k  molto  divoto  e  si  eonfessa  e  com-  Venfz.   ap.  Mignet,  Ant.  Peng.  p.  78. 

munica  piii  Tolte  all'  anno,  e  sta  in  ora-  He  was  supposed  to  haye  several  natural 

zione  ogni  di,  e  vuole  eeser  netto  di  con-  ^^  among  hia  conrtierB. 
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that    he  remamed  in  that  country  a  strictly  Spanish  education^ 
superintended  by  the   Jesuits.     After  the  death  of  Don  Carlos, 
Philip  had,  indeed,  for  a  period  designed  to  make  fiodolph  his 
successor  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his 
then  only  daughter  in  marriage.    But  these  plans  came  to  nothing ; 
Kodolph  returned  into  Germany,  and  was  invested  successively,  as 
already  recorded,  with  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  as 
well  as  elected  King  of  the  Bomans.     At  his  father's  death,  besides 
the  Imperial  crown,  he  also  succeeded  to  the  sole  possession  of 
Austria;  for  Maximilian  established  the  right  of  primogeniture  in 
his  hereditary  dominions.     Bodolph,  however,  intrusted  the  ad- 
ministration of  Austria  to  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ernest,  and 
took  up  his  own  residence  for  the  most  part  at  Prague.     His 
pursuits,  indeed,  indisposed  him  to  take  any  active  share  in  the 
affairs  of  state.     Although  of  an  indolent  and  phlegmatic  tempera* 
ment,  and  of  a  feeble  will,  that  rendered  him  often  the  tool  of 
others,  Bodolph  possessed  considerable  abilities  and  acquirements, 
which,  however,  were  chiefly  applied  to  the  idle  studies  of  alchemy 
and  astrology.     The  latter,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
astronomy,  incidentally  proved  pf  some  advantage,  by  leading  him 
to  patronise  the  eminent  astronomers  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe. 

The  bigotry  of  Bodolph  II.,  and  still  more  of  his  brother  Ernest, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  their  father 
Maximilian,  and  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
war  which  in  the  next  century  desolated  Germany  duriog  thirty 
years.  The  effects  of  the  new  reign  were  soon  visible  in  Austria, 
then  for  the  most  part  Protestant.  Bodolph  was  zealous  in  per- 
forming all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Boman  Church ;  especially  he 
was  a  constant  attendant  in  the  religious  processions,  in  which  he 
might  be  seen  in  the  hardest  weather  bare-headed  and  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand.  In  1578  he  determined  to  celebrate  Corpus  Christi 
day  at  Vienna  with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  As  the  long- 
drawn  procession  was  passing  over  the  Peasants'  Market,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  a  few  stalls,  when  a  tumult  immediately  arose, 
with  cries  of  "  To  arms !  we  are  betrayed  ! "  At  these  menacing 
symptoms,  the  priests  and  choristers  abandoned  the  Host  and  fled ; 
they  were  followed  by  the  guards  and  halberdiers,  and  Bodolph  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  an  infuriated  mob,  from  which  he  was  pro- 
tected only  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  drew  their  swords  and 
closed  around  him.  This  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Emperor,  whose  education  had  imbued  him  with  a  Spanish  dignity 
and  stateliness.  The  suppression  of  Protestantism  at  Vienna  was 
immediately  resolved  on ;  and  Joshua  Opitz,  a  Lutheran  of  the 
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Flaocian  Bchism,  the  mogt  popular  preacher  in  that  metroptb, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquent,  but  viokit, 
sermons  against  the  Papists,  as  well  as  his  assistants  in  chmtb 
and  school,  were  ordered  to  leave  Vienna  that  day,  and  ik 
Austrian  dominions  within  a  fortnight.  This  measure  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  close  restriction  of  the  Protestant  worship  through- 
out Austria;  and  in  the  following  year  (1579)  it  was  onhiaed 
that  none  but  Boinan  Catholic  teachers  and  book  should  be  aUowed 
in  Austrian  schools. 

A  rapid  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Bomaa  Church  also  took  place 
in  Bavaria  after  the  accession  of  Duke  William,  who  suooeeded  his 
father  Albert  in  1579.  William  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Jesoits, 
and  erected  for  them  at  Munich  a  ooll^;e  more  splendid  than  his 
own  palace.  He  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Boman  &ith 
all  that  pomp  and  that  love  of  art  by  which  he  was  characterised; 
and  in  order  to  attract  the  public  mind  back  to  the  ancient  creed, 
those  religious  spectacles  and  processions  were  instituted  which 
still  continue  to  subsist  in  Bavaria.  At  the  dedication  of  the 
Jesuits'  College,  a  grand  dramatic  and  musical  entertainment  was 
exhibited,  representing  the  combat  of  the  Archangel  MiduieL 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  and  costumes; 
a  choir  of  900  voices  chanted  the  progress  of  the  action ;  and  the 
multitude  shuddered  with  afiright  when  they  beheld  the  angels 
precipitated  into  the  deep  and  undulating  abyss  of  helL''  IHike 
Wiltiam  also  instituted  the  procession,  which  still  takes  place  at 
Munich  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  but  with  diminished  splendour  and 
less  characteristic  appliances.  The  original  procession  consisted  of 
all  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Adam 
and  Eve  led  the  train  in  that  state  of  nakedness,  if  not  innocenoe, 
proper  to  them  before  the  £bJ1  ;  St  Augustine  appeared  ^th  a 
large  beard ;  and  there  were  sixteen  Maries,  of  whom  the  last  and 
most  beautiful  was  borne  on  a  cloud  and  significantiy  suppoited 
her  foot  upon  moonshine.  Amid  a  strange  and  misceUaneoos 
crowd  of  Apostles  and  Pharisees,  shepherds  and  hangmen,  Pharaohs 
and  giants,  angels,  devils  and  heathen  gods,  the  pious  pro&ne- 
ness  of  the  Jesuits  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  the  Almigbty 
himself  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  To  represent  God  the  Father, 
it  was  directed  that  a  tall,  straight  man  should  be  chosen,  strong 
and  well-formed,  with  a  long  and  thick  gray  beard,  and  a  fine  red 
complexion.  He  was  to  assume  a  stately  and  majestic  walk  and 
demeanour  and  a  composed  and  steady  aspect^  so  as  to  app^ 

u  Zschokke,  Baieruehe  Geseh,  B.  iiL  S.  150  (ed.  1816). 
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neither  sour  nor  ridiculous.'^    By  such  false  devices  were  the  mul- 
titude lured  back  to  a  fiedse  religion. 

On  the  other  hand  an  attempt  to  extend  Protestantism  in  G-er- 
mauy  proved  a  fidlure;  and  its  origin  merited  no  better  fiEtte. 
Gebhard  Truchsess  of  Waldburg,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  had 
become  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne,  while  walking  in  a 
procession  during  the  congress  in  that  city,  beheld  at  a  window 
the  Countess  Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  a  daughter  of  that  noble  house  at 
Eisleben  which  had  befriended  Luther.     Agnes  was  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  but  her  family  had  fallen  into  poverty :  Truchsess, 
a  practised  seducer,  sought  her  acquaintance,  and  prevailed  on  her 
to  live  with  him  as  his  mistress.    The  brothers  of  Agnes,  having 
learnt  their  sister's  shame,  accompanied  by  some  armed  followers, 
surprised  the  Elector  in  his  palace  at  Bonn,  and  compelled  him,  by 
threats  of  death  if  he  refiised,  to  promise  that  he  would  marry 
Agnes.     The  first  thought  of  Truchsess  after  this  occurrence  was 
to  resign  his  archbishopric;  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by 
Counts  Nuenar  and  Solms,  and  other  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  by 
the  exhortations  of  Agne&     In  the  autumn  of  1582  he  op^y 
professed  his  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  in  the 
following  February,  in  spite  of  an  admonition  from  the  Pope,  he 
was  married  to  Agnes  by  a  Protestant  minister.     Gregory  XIII. 
now  fulminated  against  him  a  Bull  of  excommunication,  depriving 
him  of  all  his  offices  and  dignities ;  and  the  Chapter  of  Cologne, 
who  had  viewed  with  displeasure  the  secession  of  their  archbishop 
from  the  orthodox  church,  although  he  had  promised  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or  to  restrict  them  in  the 
choice  of  his  successor,  proceeded  to  elect  in  place  of  Truchsess 
Prince  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  who  had  formerly 
competed  with  him  for  the  see.     The  troops  of  Ernest,  assisted 
hy  some  Spaniards  lent  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Parma  after  the 
conquest  of  Zutphen,  drove  Truchsess  from  Cologne.     He  had  in 
vain  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  of 
whom  John  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate  alone  lent  him  some  feeble 
^d.    The  deposed  Elector  retired  into  WestphaJia,  and  sent  his 
wife  to  England  to  implore  the  interference  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Agnes,  however,  incurred  the  jealousy  and  anger  of  the  Queen  by 
her  supposed  fisimiliarity  with  Leicester,  and  was  dismissed  from 
^urt    Truchsess  then  sought  the  protection  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  finally  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  Uved  sixteen 
years  as  dean,  till  his  death  in  1601,  without  renouncing  his  title 

>•  Zschokke,  Baiemehe  Quoh.  B.  iii  8. 159  (ed.  1816). 
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of  Elector."  For  nearly  two.  centuries  after  this  event,  the  Chapter 
of  Cologne  continued  to  elect  its  archbishops  ^om  the  Bavaiiaa 
family. 

Germany^  almost  isolated  at  this  period  from  the  rest  of  Emopt 
was  the  scene  of  few  political  events  of  any  importance.  Tut 
Diets  of  the  empire  were  chiefly  occupied  with  matters  of  internal 
police.  That  held  at  Frankfort  ia  1577  published  some  regula- 
tions which  exhibit  in  a  curious  light  the  manners  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Germans.  The  oaths  and  blasphemies  of  the  nobles 
are  denounced ;  the  Electors  and  Princes  of  the  empire,  eocleflias- 
tical  as  well  as  secular,  are  alone  authorised  to  keep  buffoons,  and 
at  the  same  time  forbidden  to  get  drunk  themselves  or  to  intoxicate 
others.  These  regulations  are  accompanied  with  many  more, 
respecting  dress^  the  table,  the  rate  of  interest^  monopolies,  &c 

The  death  of  Stephen  Bathori  in  December  1586  having  again 
rendered  vacant  the  throne  of  Poland,  fiodolph's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate.  Bat  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  Electors  fell  upon  the  son  of  John, 
King  of  Sweden,  whose  mother  Catherine  was  a  sister  of  the  last 
Jagellon;  and  that  young  prince  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
title  of  Sigismund  III.  Maximilian,  however,  prepared  to  contest 
it  with  him,  and  entering  Poland  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
penetrated  to  Cracow,  at  that  time  the  capital,  to  which  he  laid 
siege.  But  Zamoisky,  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  crown^  illustrious 
by  his  learning  and  researches  as  well  &s  by  his  military  exploits, 
who  had  embraced  the  party  of  Sigismimd,  compelled  Maximilian 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and  in  the  following  year  (January  24th  1588} 
defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Bitschin  in  Silesia.  Maximilian  was 
soon  afterwards  captured  in  that  town,  and  was  detained  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  prisoner  in  a  castle  near  Lublin,  till  at  length  the 
Emperor  Bodolph  was  obliged  to  obtain  his  liberation  by  paying  a 
large  ransom,  and  ceding  to  the  Poles  the  county  of  Zips,  which 
had  been  formerly  pledged  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 

The  Hungarians  were  at  this  time  almost  independent^  though 
ostensibly  Eodolph  II.  was  represented  in  that  country  by  his 
brother  the  Archduke  Ernest.  When,  in  1592,  Ernest  was  called 
by  Philip  II.  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Rodolpi 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  quit  his  retirement  at  Prague, 
the  incompetent  Matthias  was  sent  into  Hungary ;  as,  of  the  other 
two  brothers  of  the  Emperor,  Maximilian  was  employed  in  admi- 
nistering Inner  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  while  Albert  was  in  SjJaia 
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The  proceedings  of  the  reactionary  party  and  of  the  Jesuits,  both 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania^  occasioned  the  greatest  discontent 
After  the  election  of  Stephen  Bathori  to  the  Polish  crown,  the 
government  of  Transylvania  had  been  conducted  by  his  brother 
Christopher,  aiid  on  Stephen's  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youth- 
ful son  Sigismund  Bathori,  a  person  of  weak  character,  and  the 
mere  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated.     Soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  Protestant  party  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  in  1588  the  Jesuits  were  banished  by  the  States  of  Transylvania, 
much  against  the  inclination  of  Sigismund.    On  account  of  the  con- 
stant border  warfare  with  the  Turks,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and 
the  King  of  Spain  naturally  had  much  in^uence  with  Sigismund, 
as  the  only  allies  to  whom  he  could  look  for  assistance  against  the 
Osmanlis,  whom  he  regarded  with  aversion,  though  he  owed  to 
them  his  throne.     But  these  circumstances  had  not  much  effect 
on  the  state  of  parties  in  Transylvania  till  the  breaking  out  of  a 
regular  war  between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians  in  1593,  to  which 
we  must  now  advert ;  taking  previously  a  retrospect  of  Turkish 
history. 

The  affairs  of  Turkey  have  been  brought  down  in  a  former 
chapter  to  the  death  of  Sultan  Selim  II.  in  1574.>«  The  Grand- 
Vizier,  Mahomet  SokoUi,  concealed  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  as  he 
had  previously  done  that  of  Solyman  II.,  till  Selim's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Amurath  III.,  arrived  at  Constantinople  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Magnesia,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  (December  22nd 
1574).  Amurath's  first  act  was  to  cause  five  brothers,  all  mere 
children,  to  be  strangled.  The  Janissaries  had  then  to  be  conci- 
liated by  an  augmented  donative  of  fifty  ducats  a  man,  and  costly 
gifla  were  distributed  among  the  great  oflBcers  of  state. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  Amurath  III.  was  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  His  person  was  small  but  agreeable,  his  fea- 
tures good,  his  complexion  pale  and  yellow  from  the  baneful  effects 
of  opium.  In  his  youth  a  favourable  estimate  was  taken  of  his 
character;  for  though  of  a  studious  and  somewhat  melancholy 
disposition,  he  had  not  shown  himself  averse  from,  or  incapable  of, 
military  achievements.  But  from  these  good  qualities  he  rapidly 
degenerated  aft;er  his  accession,  becoming  avaricious,  addicted  to 
women,  fickle,  mistrustful,  cowardly;  and  at  length  he  wholly 
secluded  himself  in  the  seraglio. 

The  religious  troubles  in  France  tended  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  that  country  with  the  Porte.      The  assistance  of  the  Turks 
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against  the  House  of  Austria  was  no  longer  necessary  to  Franoe, 
while  the  Cruises  and  the  League  were  in  close  alliance  intk 
Philip  IL     On  the  other  hand  the  Hugonots  had  secret  deatinge 
with  the  Porte,  and  Coligni  sent  several  nobles  of  his  party  to 
Constantinople*^;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  n^odadoos 
had  any  result.    It  niay  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Protestants 
were  much  more  acceptable  to  the  Turks  than  the  Papists,  is 
approaching  more  nearly  to  their  own  faith,  which  rejected  witb 
abhorrence  any  semblance  of  idolatry'*;  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
partly  from  this  cause,  that  English  influence  made  at  this  period 
so  surprising  an  advance  at  Constantinople* 

Towards  the  end  of  1^78  William  Harebone,  or  Harbom,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  presented  himself  before  the  Sultan  Amorath  III. 
with  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  besought  the 
friendship  of  the  Porte,  and  requested  permission  for  her  subjects  to 
trade  under  their  own  flag ;  for  although  the  English  had  opened  a 
commerce  in  the  Levant  before  the  capture  of  Cyprus  by  Selim  II., 
they  had  hitherto   been   obliged  to  sail  in  those  waters  under 
French  colours.    The  Sultan  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  this 
application ;  but  Harbum,  nothing  daunted,  opened  private  com- 
munications with  the  Qrand  Vizier,  Mahomet  Sokolli,  and  as  the 
merchandise  of  England,  and  especially  its  metab,  was  much  prized 
in  Turkey,  Harbum  soon  made  great  progress  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Grermigny,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  to  counteract 
him.    G-ermigny,  indeed,  succeeded  at  first  in  getting  a  treaty 
cancelled  which  Harbum  had  effected  in  1580,  and  which  allowed 
the  English  to  trade  under  their  own  flag^^;  but  in  May  1583 
Elizabeth's  indefatigable  ambassador  obtained  a  rescript  from  the 
Sultan,  granting  English  commerce  in  the  Levant  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  French.     A  Turkey  company  had  been  ahready  incor- 
porated in  London  by  royal  charter  in  1581.    Sir  William  Monson* 
assigns  the  following  reasons  for  England  having  embarked  so  late 
in  the  Levant  trade:   the  want  of  ships,  the  danger  from  the 
Moorish  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  by  the  Venetians,  whose  argosies  brought  the  merchandise  of 
the  East  to  Southampton.    The  last  argosy  that  visited  our  shores 
was  unfortunately  wrecked  near  the  Wight  in  1587,  and  her 
valuable  cargo  lost. 

*'  Bnuit6me,  t  iz.  p.  218.  tinnt  PapiBtae^  <}m  flgnns  ei  isugiBes 
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In  her  n^ociations  with  the  Porte  Elizabeth  availed  herself 

of   the  plea  of  her  religion,  styling  herseK  in  her  letter  the 

protectriz  of  the  true  fiEdth  against  the  idolaters  (verse  fidei  contra 

idololatras  fiEJso  Christi  nomen  profitentes  invicta  et  potentissima 

propugnatrix).    Indeed  the  English  agents  seem  to  have  assumed 

axL  attitude  of  slavish  submission  towards  the  Porte  which  some- 

-what  moved  the  contempt  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  Grand  Vizier 

Siuan    Pasha  derisively  observed  to  the  Austrian  ambassador, 

^  that  the  English  wanted  nothing  of  being  true  Moslems  except 

to  raise  the  finger  on  high  and  cry  Esched'^  (the  formulary  of 

faith).'^    This  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Venetians,  who  in 

treating  with  the  Porte  had  learned  from  experience  that  it  was 

necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages 

of  trade^  the  interests  of  policy,  and  above  all  a  common  hatred 

of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  soon  cemented  the  alliance 

between  England  and  the  Turks;  though  Harbum  in  vain  tried  to 

persuade  them  to  attack  the  Spanish  coasts  at  the  time  of  the 

armada* 

Edward  Burton  was  an  able  succ^or  of  Harbum  as  English 
ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  till  his  death  in  1598  very  much 
increased  the  influence  of  England  in  Turkey.   He  found  a  power- 
ful friend  in  Seadeddin,  the  celebrated  Turkish  historian,  minister, 
and  general,  whom  during  the  Hungarian  war  he  accompanied  on 
the  expedition  against  Erlau  in  1596.     The  counsels  of  England 
now  began  to  have  weight  even  in  the  Divan.     After  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of  France,  a  rivalry  had  ensued  between 
him  and  Elizabeth  for  the  precedence  of  their  flags  in  the  Levant, 
in  which  Burton  gradually  prevailed ;  and  at  length  the  English 
fllag  instead  of  the  French  became  the  covering  ensign  of  foreign 
vessels  in  that  quarter.    Henry  IV.  had  resumed  the  traditional 
policy  of  France  to  break  the  power  of  Spain  with  the  assistance 
of  the  OsmanUs;    but  he  could  never  obtain  from  them  any 
effectual  assistance.     His  abjuration  of  Protestantism  filled  the 
Porte  with  suspicion ;  and  after  the  peace  of  Vervins  he  no  longer 
wanted  its  aid.     Henry  however  always  maintained  an  honourable 
and  dignified  attitude  towards  the  Sultan ;  he  became  the  special 
guardian  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Christians  in  the  East, 
as  Francis  L  had  been  before  him ;  and  he  procured  the  restoration 
of  the  privil^es  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
Of  the  Turkish  relations  at  this  period,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant were  those  with  Austria  .and  Hungary.    The  truce  con- 
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eluded  between  Austria  and  Selim  II.  had  been  frequently  renewed: 
yet  the  border  warfare  grew  every  year  more  bloody,  and  th? 
relations  with  the  Porte  daily  more  precarious.  In  1592  tk 
Grand- Vizier  Sinan  Pasha  was  highly  offended  by  an  intercepta: 
letter  of  Von  Kreekwitz  the  Austrian  ambassador,  in  which  the 
Vizier  was  denounced  as  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  wbid 
had  so  long  prevailed.  "VMiile  he  was  in  this  temper  an  event 
occurred  which  arforded  a  pretence  for  a  declaration  of  open  war. 
Hassan,  the  Turkish  governor  of  Bosnia,  having  in  June  1593 
crossed  the  Culpa  with  30,000  men,  was  defeated  near  Sissek  with 
great  slaughter  and  the.  loss  of  all  his  baggage  and  guns  by  onl]' 
5000  Germans  and  Hungarians.  Amurath  could  now  no  longer 
resist  the  counsels  of  his  Vizier  and  the  importunities  of  Hassan, 
and  of  two  Sultanas  who  had  lost  their  sons  at  Sissek,  to  wipe  out 
this  disgrace  to  his  arms.  War  was  declared  against  the  Emperor 
at  Constantinople,  and  Kreekwitz  and  his  suite  were  thrown  into 
prison. 

Sinan  Pasha  left  Constantinople  with  his  army  in  August  1593, 
amid  the  tricks  and  bowlings  of  dervishes,  carrying  with  him 
Kjreckwitz  in  chains,  who  however  died  upon  the  march.  Crteing 
the  Drave  at  Essek  and  passing  Stuhlweissenburg,  Sinan  ap- 
peared before  Vesprim,  which  surrendered  October  13  th.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  Turkish  army  had  retired  into  winter-quarters, 
the  Imperialists  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Pasha  of  Ofen 
(Buda)  November  23rd,  which  struck  the  Turks  with  consternation. 
During  the  winter  the  Archduke  Matthias,  who  commanded  the 
Imperial  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Hungary,  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  and  laid  siege  in  the  spring  of  1594  to 
Gran,  which  however  he  was  obliged  to  abandon.  The  Archduke 
Maximilian  was  not  more  successful  in  the  south,  while  Sinan, 
after  taking  Tata  and  Baab  was  repulsed  at  Komom. 

The  campaign  of  1595  seemed  to  open  under  better  auspices  for 
the  Emperor.  The  Grerman  Diet  assembled  at  Eatisbon  in  1594 
had  voted  Kodolph  large  succours  of  men  and  money  for  five  years. 
His  hereditary  dominions,  as  well  as  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  came 
forward  with  assistance ;  from  other  parts  of  Europe  he  received 
promises  which  were  not  however  fulfilled.  But  what  principally 
alarmed  the  Turkish  Sultan  was  the  revolt  from  him  of  the  three 
tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Transylvania,  the 
Voyvodes  of  which,  after  either  slaying  or  driving  out  the  Turks, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  In  Transylvania  the 
yoxmg  Prince  Sigismund  himself,  influenced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Catholic  party,  was  for  Austria,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Pw- 
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testants  preferred  the  Turks  for  their  masters ;  and,  as  since  the 
breaking  out  of  open  war  it  became  necessary  that  the  province 
should  declare  for  one  side  or  the  other^  a  coup  cPita/t  was  resolved 
on.  At  a  Diet  held  at  Klausenburg,  in  August  1594,  some  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  were  seized  and  executed^ 
and  a  treaty  was.  entered  into  with  Sodolph,  which  was  ratified  at 
Prague  January  28th  1595,  and  confirmed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet 
The  chief  conditions  were,  mutual  aid  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
reversion  of  Transylvania  to  Austria  in  case  Sigismund  died  with* 
out  male  heirs.  The  Jesuits  now  returned  into  the  province^  and 
ruled  the  weak-minded  Sigismund  more  absolutely  than  ever.  '  He 
even  thought  of  entering  a  convent^  and  proceeded  to  Prague  to 
entreat  the  Emperor  to  procure  him  a  cardinal's  hat  Rodolph, 
however,  dissuaded  him  from  these  projects,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  return  into  Transylvania. 

The  indifferent  success  of  the  campaign  of  1594,  and  above  all 
the  revolt  of  the  three  provinces,  filled  Amurath  with  constemap- 
tion,  and  for  the  first  lime  he  sent  for  the  holy  standard  from 
Damascus,  the  palladium  of  the  faithful  in  their  contests  with  the 
infidels.  Death,  however,  released  him  from  his  anxieties.  Amu* 
rath  IIL  expired  January  16th  1595,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mahomet  IIL  The  death  of  the  Sultan  was  concealed  as  usual 
till  Mahomet  could  arrive  from  his  government  of  Magnesia.  He 
was  the  last  heir  of  the  Turkish  throne  who  enjoyed  before  his 
accession  an  independent  government ;  in  future  all,  the  Sultan's 
children  were  educated  exclusively  in  the  seraglio.  The  funeral  of 
Amurath  v^as  immediately  followed  by  the  murder  of  nineteen  of 
his  still  living  sons,  and  of  seven  pregnant  female  slaves.  The 
insubordination  of  the  Janissaries  had  to  be  soothed  with  a  dona* 
tive  of  660,000  ducats,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  pacify  a  revolt 
of  the  discontented  sipahis. 

In  spite  of  the  holy  standard,  the  campaign  of  1595  was  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  Turks.  Sinan,  in  attempting  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Wallachia^  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  by  Prince 
Michael  the  Voyvode.  The  Turkish  arms  were  not  more  fortunate 
in  Hungary.  The  Imperialists  had  now  received  some  of  the  Ger- 
man contingents,  the  Pope  and  other  Italian  princes  had  forwarded 
contributions  in  money,  and  a  more  able  general.  Count  Mansfeld, 
who  had  been  despatched  from  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  II., 
commanded  the  forces  of  Rodolph.  In  September  Mansfeld  took 
the  important  town  of  Oran.  Shortly  after  Wigsegrad  and  Waitzen 
also  yielded  to  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Turks  lost  several  places 
on  the  Danube.    So  great  wa3  the  alarm,  at  Constantinople  that 
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prayers  were  offered  up  in  the  mosques  for  the  sacoess  of  the  ansa 
of  the  fiedthful,  a  step  never  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  the  ut- 
most danger ;  and  the  unwarlike  Mahomet  HI.  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  revive  the  spirits  of  his  troops  by  heading  them  in  peiscai. 
His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  his  Grand- Vizier  Sinm; 
but  in  April  1596  he  commenced  with  great  pomp  his  expeditioa 
against  Erlau,  accompanied  by  his  newly  appointed  Grand-Viiier 
Ibrahim  Pasha^  and  by  Seadeddin,  who  occupied  a  conspicaoos 
place  in  the  council  of  war.  The  Imperialists  did  not  attempt  to 
arrest  his  march^  which  was  directed  by  Belgrade,  P^erwaidein, 
and  Segedin  on  Erlau,  A  week  sufficed  for  the  capture  of  Erko, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  capitulation,  the  garrison  of  5000  men  was 
cut  down  by  the  Janissaries.  The  Archduke  Maximilian,  sod 
Sigismund,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  now  hastened  with  their  forcea 
to  recover  Erlau,  and  in  October  they  met  the  Turks  on  the 
plain  of  Keresztes,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  that  lasted 
three  days.  Victory  seemed  at  first  to  favour  the  Ghrisdaos. 
Emboldened  by  their  success,  they  ventured  on  the  third  day, 
(October  26th)  to  attack  the  Turkish  camp ;  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and,  being  seized  with  a  panic,  took  to  a 
disorderly  flight,  in  which  50,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  100  guns  and  the  military  chest  were  captured  by  the  Turks. 
Maximilian,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly,  escaped  to  EaschaQ, 
and  Sigismund  with  his  forces  retreated  through  Tokay  into  Tran- 
sylvania. Mahomet  then  marched  back  to  Constantinople,  which 
he  entered  in  triumph.  This  signal  defeat  occasioned  the  greatest 
alarm  and  anxiety  at  Vienna,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Europe.'' 

The  Sultan,  however,  did  not  derive  that  advantage  from  his 
success  which  might  have  been  exi>ected.  In  the  campaign  of  1597 
nothing  decisive  was  achieved,  while  that  of  1598  was  highly 
adverse  to  the  Turkish  arms :  Baab,  Tata,  Vesprim,  Tschambock^ 
besides  several  fortresses,  were  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Turkish  Seraskier  Saturdschi  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  cost  him  his  dismiRsal  and  his  life.  Both  sides  were  now 
exhausted,  and  eager  to  conclude  a  peace  if  satis&ctory  terniB 
could  be  obtaiEied.  In  1599  the  Grand- Vizier,  Ibrahim  Fsfiha, 
who  commanded  the  Turkish  forces  in  Hungary,  made  proposals 
to  the  Imperial  general,  Nicholas  Palfy ;  but  nothing  was  effected: 
the  demands  on  both  sides  were  too  high,  and  the  war  was  con- 
tinued six  years  longer.  We  shall  not,  however,  enter  into  the 
details  of  a  struggle  which  was  feebly  carried  on  with  varying 
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success,  and  which  gave  birth  to  no  events  of  decisive  importance. 
Sven  the  death  of  Mahomet  III.,  December  22nd  1603,  had  little 
effect  on  the  war,  except  that  it  served  still  further  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  Porte  by  the  payment  of  the  accustomed  donative 
to  ihe  Janissaries.  Mahomet  was  quietly  succeeded  by  his  son 
Achmet  I.  then  hardly  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  between  the  Saltan  and  the  Shah  of 
Persia  in  1603  tended  still  further  to  dispose  the  Porte  to  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  in  Himgaiy ;  and  the  negociations  were  facili- 
tated by  a  revolution  in  Transylvania. 

The  weak  and  simple-minded  Sigismund  Bathori  was  persuaded 
in   1597  by  the  Jesuits,   as  well  as  by  his   own  wife — Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  Archduke   Charles   of  Styria  —  who 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  to  cede  Transylvania  to  Bodolph  II.,  in 
exchange  for  the  Silesian  principalities  of  Oppeln  and  Satibor, 
and  a  large  pension.     In  tibie  spring  of  1598  Sigismund  proceeded 
into  Silesia,  where  he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the 
bargain  that  he  had  made;  and  before  the  end  of  August  he 
returned  to  Klausenburg  at  the  invitation  of  Stephen  Bocskai,  a 
Hungarian  noble,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  aiid  Pro- 
testant party  in  that  country.    A  counter-revolution  now  took 
place.     The  Austrian  commissaries  who  had  been  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  Transylvania  were  seized  and  imprisoned;  Sigismund 
took  a  new  oath  to  the  States  that  he  would  make  no  innovations 
in   religion,  and  the  Jesuits  were  again  sent  into  banishment. 
They  soon,  however,  recovered  their  influence ;  Sigismund  was  in- 
duced to  relinquish  his  authority  to  his  fanatical  relative.  Cardinal 
Andrew  Bathori,  and  retired  into  Poland  to  live  in  a  private  station. 
At  the  same  time  his  wife  entered  a  convent  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol, 
where  she  passed  twenty-two  years,  the  remainder  of  her  existence. 
Cardinal  Andrew  Bathori  having  been  recognised  by  the  States  as 
Prince  of  Transylvania  in  1599,  the  Emperor  Bodolph  commissioned 
his  general  Basta,  as  well  as  Michael,  Vojrvode  of  Wallachia,  to  over- 
throw him,  and  the  Cardinal  was  soon  after  killed  by  MichaeFs 
troops.    After  this  occurrence  Sigismund  regained  for  a  short  time 
possession  of  Transylvania,  but  in  1602  was  once  more  compelled  to 
abdicate,  and  never  again  appeared  on  the  political  scene.     About 
eight  years  afterwards,  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Emperor, 
he  was  summoned  to  Prague,  where  he  soon  after  died  in  his 
forty-first  year.  . 

Stephen  Bocskai  now  set  up  pretensions  of  his  own,  not  only  to 
the  principality  of  Transylvania,  but  even  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 
In  June  1605  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Grand- Vizier 
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Lala  Mohaknmed,  commander  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Hungary, 
and  assifited  him  in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  in  which  Gns, 
Wissegrad,  Vesprim,  and  other  places  were  taken  by  their  \mited 
forces.  Bocskai  had  already  been  invested  with  Transylvania,  ami 
on  November  llth,  Lala  Mohammed  solemnly  crowned  him  Kbg 
of  Hungary  on  the  field  of  Bakosch,  presenting  him  act  the  same 
time  with  a  Turkish  sword  and  colours,  in  token  that  he  was  the 
Sultan's  vassal. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Bocskai  had  only  been  set  up  as  & 
man  of  straw  by  the  Turks,  in  order  to  obtain  better  conditions  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  that  was  still  negociating  between  them  and 
Bodolph  II.  The  Archduke  Matthias  was  first  of  all  commissioned 
to  treat  with  Bocskai,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the 
crown  of  Hungary ;  and  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  (June  23rd 
1506)  he  was  allowed  to  retain  Transylvania,  besides  several  places 
in  Hungary.  This  was  the  prelude  to  another  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  concluded  at  Sitvatorok  November  11th. 

The  Peace  of  Sitvatobok,  which  was  to  last  twenty  years  from 
January  1st  1607,  made  but  slight  alterations  in  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  contracting  parties;  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
what  may  be  called  the  moral  and  diplomatic  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte.  It  was  arranged  in  the  preliminaries  that  the 
Emperor  of  Oermany  should  no  longer  be  insulted  with  the  title 
of  "  King  of  Vienna,"  but  that  both  he  and  the  Sultan  should  be 
treated  with  the  Imperial  title ;  tmd  the  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  henceforth  to  be  conducted  on  an  equal 
footing.  But  a  still  more  important  concession  was  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  Porte  of  the  tribute  hitherto  paid  by  Austria;  in 
consideration  of  which  however  the  Emperor  was  to  pay  down 
once  for  all  (semel  pro  semper)  a  sum  of  200,000  florins,  besides 
making  valuable  presents.** 

Such  an  abatement  of  the  haughty  tone  in  which  the  Turkish 
Sultans  had  hitherto  spoken  betxays  a  consciousness  of  inward 
weakness.  The  Osmanlis  had  indeed  now  passed  the  zenith  of 
their  power,  and  had  arrived  at  the  limits  of  their  conquests ;  yet 
their  empire  still  embraced  as  great  an  extent  as  any  upon  which 
the  sun  had  ever  shone.  In  Asia  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  sepa- 
rated the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah  of  Persia ;  Bagdad, 
Van,  and  Erzeroum  were  Turkish  governments ;  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  Greorgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Circassians, 
though  free,  were  tributary ;  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 

**  The  articles  are  in  £atona»  t  zxviii.  p.  612  sqq. ;  C£  Ziskeia&i,  B.  iil  S.  618. 
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Orimea,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia^  Syria,  Pales- 
tdne  and  all  Arabia  obeyed  the  Sultan.  In  Africa  he  possessed 
Egypt  and  the  whole  coast  from  the  delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  held  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  Europe,  as  the  reader  will  have  already  learnt,  he 
ruled,  besides  Greece  and  its  archipelago  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus, 
Bhodes,  and  Chios,  Thrace,  Bulgaria,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania, the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Dalmatia^ 
ajid  Albania. 
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BOOK  IV. 

FBOM  THE  FEACB  OW  VEBVINS  IN  1598  TO  THE  PEACE  OF 

WESTPHALIA  IN  1648. 


CHAPTER  L 

At  the  peace  of  Vervins  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the-  French, 
hy  their  incursions  into  Italy^  had  inaugurated  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean system,  and  the  result  up  to  this  time  had  been  entirely  in 
favour  of  their  Spanish  rivals.  Spain  had  succeeded  in  seizing  and 
retaining  the  two  Sicilies  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
wretched  system  of  administration  and  the  revolt  of  her  provinces 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  still  incontestably  the  leading  power  of 
Europe.  The  Spanish  infantry  continued  to  retain  their  prestige ; 
the  fortunate  conquest  of  Portugal  had  helped  to  support  the 
declining  power  and  reputation  of  Spain;  and  we  have  beheld 
Philip  II.,  towards  the  close  of  .his  long  reign,  aspiring,  with  per- 
haps even  a  better  chance  of  success  than  his  father  Charles  Y.,  to 
universal  monarchy,  by  the  conquest  of  England,  and  the  reduction 
of  France  under  his  dominion  by  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throne. 
These  successes,  however,  were  due,  not  to  the  strength  of  Spain, 
but  to  the  weakness  of  her  adversary.  Torn  by  her  religious  wars 
and  the  anarchy  of  the  League,  France  was  unable  to  compete  with 
a  rival  in  which  those  disturbing  causes  were  absent,  and  as  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  operate  she  rapidly  rose  to  her  true  position.  The 
question  of  religion  was  also  the  main  spring  of  action  in  England 
and  the  Netherlands.  Thus  the  Reformation  forms  the  key  to  the 
political  state  of  Europe  at  this  period,  and  as  its  effects  were  to 
continue  another  half  century,  namely,  down  to  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, it  will  be  proper  here  to  take  a  view  of  its  progress,  and  the 
changes  which  it  had  effected ;  after  which  we  shall  briefly  consider 
the  internal  condition  of  the  chief  European  nations. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Protestantisin  had  »- 
tablished  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.    The  doctrines  of 
Luther  had  become  the  national  religion  of  the    ScandinaYkn 
kingdoms,  of  Prussia^  Livonia,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Ger- 
many.    In  Bavaria  a  large  majority  of  the  nobles  had  embraced 
them,  and  the  same  creed  had  made  still  greater  progress  in  Austria, 
where  it  was  computed  that  only  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Church.     In  1558  a  Venetian 
ambassador  reckoned  that  only  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole  German 
people  were  Soman  Catholics.^   In  Polan(^  although  the  King  him- 
self was  a  Soman  Catholic,  many  of  his  subjects  had  adopted  the 
reformed    doctrines.      These  also  prevailed  very  extensively  in 
Hungary,  where  in  1554  a  Lutheran  had  been  elected  Palatine. 
In  Bohemia  the  large  Hussite  party  already  established  could  Dot 
but  derive  additional  strength  from  the  religious  movement  in 
Germany.     Calvinism,  still  more  inimical  to  Some  than  were  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  had  from  Geneva,  its  centre  and  stroi^- 
hold,  spread  itself  in  all  directibns  in  Western  Europe.     In  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Germany  it  had  in  a  great  degree  sup- 
planted Lutheranism,  and  had  even  penetrated  into  Hungary  and 
Poland ;  it  was  predominant  in  Scotland,  and  had  leavened  the 
doctrines  of  the  English  Church.     In  France  it  had  divided  the 
population   into  two  hostile  camps.     The  Venetian  ambassador 
Micheli  relates  that,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Francis  IL  in 
1559,  fifty  preachers  had  issued  from  Geneva  and  settled  them- 
selves in  various  French  towns.     When  Micheli  paid  a  visit  to  that 
metropolis  of  Calvinism  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
veneration  in  which  the  great  French  reformer  was  held,  and  at 
the  vast  sums  of  money  which  he  received  in  aid  of  the  thousands 
who  had    taken    refuge  at  Geneva.'      In  the  Netherlands  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  supplanted  those  of  Luther.    Tiepolo,  another 
Venetian  ambassador,  says  that  all  the  Pope  could  reckon  upon  as 
sound  and  secure  was  Spain  and  Italy,  with  a  few  islands  and  the 
Venetian  possessions  in  Dalmatia  and  Greece.^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent  drew  an  insuperable  line 
of  demarcation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  all  idea  of  con- 
ciliation was  abandoned,  and  the  hostility  of  the  two  parties  stood  out 
in  bolder  relief.  The  violent  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Pope  Paul  H^ 
also  tended  to  widen  the  breach.     From  his  antipathy  to  the  House 

'  Ranke,  Popt$^  toI.  ii.  p.  12.  themselTee  at  GenoTa.  Gaberel,  But  d« 
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of  Anstria  Paul  broke  with  the  Imperial  partj  and  drove  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  to  ctdtivate  the  friendship  of  the  Protestants.   He 
acted  in  the  same  inconsiderate  manner  towards  England.     Instead 
of   endeavouring  to  conciliate  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  English 
nation^  Paul  repulsed  her  ambassadors  by  his  haughty  demands^  de- 
prived Cardinal  Pole  of  his  legateship^  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
IPeter's  pence^  and  annulled  every  alienation  that  had  been  made  of 
Church  property ;  nay^  so  blind  was  he  to  his  own  interests  that 
lie  was  even  hostile  to  Philip  IL,  the  great  prop  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  cause.     But  soon  after  his  pontificate  a  reaction  began 
in  favour  of  the  Soman  Church.     Shaken  to  her  very  centre  by  the 
Heformation^  Home  found  means  to  reclaim  vast  numbers   of 
apostates  and  to  recover  a  large  share  of  her  former  influence  and 
power.     As  this  anti-Reformation  is  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  so  remarkable  a  reaction. 

Among  these  causes  we  may  note  the  reform  effected  in  the 
Boman  Curia  itself.  The  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
been  characterised  by  a  general  relaxation  of  the  discipline  and 
authority  of  the  Church ;  profane  studies,  literature  and  art,  had 
usurped  the  place  of  religion ;  and  Some  herself  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  hierarchical  character.  But  the  conduct  of  Pius  V., 
and  of  several  exemplary  pontiffs  who  succeeded  him,  had  a  great 
influence  in  amending  the  lives  of  the  Koman  prelates.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  cardinals  levied  war  on  the  Pope,  or 
hatched  conspiracies  against  him ;  while  the  Pope  himself  did  not 
scruple  to  gird  on  the  sword  and  to  lead  his  armies  to  battle  like  a 
temporal  prince.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  same  era  everything 
was  done  in  the  name  of  religion ;  a  ceremonious  behaviour  began 
to  prevail  in  the  Boman  court,  and  the  outward  forms  at  least  of 
piety  and  virtue  were  strictly  observed.  A  similar  reformation  took 
place  in  other  Boman  Catholic  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  ancient  monastic  orders,  the  Dominicans, 
Benedictines,  and  Franciscans,  were  vigorously  reformed  in 
France;  and  to  such  a  degree  were  austerities  carried  among 
some  of  the  religious  communities  of  women,  that  fourteen  Feuil- 
lantines  are  said  to  have  died  in  one  week.  Port  Boyal  was 
distinguished  by  its  nocturnal  vigils,  its  unbroken  silence,  and 
perpetual  adoration  of  the  eucharist.^  This  was  also  the  period 
of  the  reforms  and  labours  of  St,  Fran9oi8  de  Sales  and  of  St. 
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Theresa  in  Spain.    At  the  same  time  were  revived  obtain  pi»> 
tioes  which  answered  their  purpose  among  the  Yolgar.    MindcB, 
which  had  long  ceased,  began  again  to  be  worked.     At  San 
Silvestro  an  image  of  the  Virgin  spoke,  and  the  desolate  r^(m 
which  surrounded  her  shrine,  such  was  the  attraction  of  the  miiadei 
was  soon  occupied  with  houses.     Similar  portents  became  frequeoti 
and  q>read  from  Italy  into  other  countries.    By  these  and  the  like 
acts  did  the  clergy  recover  their  reputatioUj  and  with  it  a  lazgi 
share  of  their  former  power. 

But  the  chief  instrument  of  Catholic  reaction  was  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  whose  foundation  we  have  already  adverted.'  Tbe 
use  that  might  be  made  of  that  sect  in  retrievii^^'  the  fortunes  of 
the  Church  was  quickly  perceived;  and  Pope  Julius  HL,  soon 
after  his  accession  in  1550^  conferred  upon  them  privileges  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  other  orders.  They  were  empowered  to 
grant  degrees  to  competent  persons  whose  poverty  debarred  them 
from  studying  at  a  university :  a  privil^;e  which,  by  drawing  to  them 
the  youths  of  talent  among  the  lower  classes,  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  education,  and  enabled  them  to  mould  at  an  early  age  the 
pliant  consciences  of  their  pupils.  Their  method  of  instruction 
was  most  artfuL  They  reduced  study  to  a  sort  of  mechanical  pro* 
cess,  whose  results  were  quick  but  superficial;  and  even  Protestant 
parents,  dasszled  by  their  success  as  teachers,  confided  to  them 
their  children.^  As  they  thus  formed  the  principles  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community  by  means  of  education  so  likewise  the 
power  conferred  on  them  of  granting  absolution,  enabled  them  to 
obtain  the  direction  of  the  consciences  of  older  persons,  by  aflBuming 
the  functions  of  confessors.  The  absurd  quarrels  of  the  Protestants 
among  themselves,  and  particularly  that  concerning  original  sin, 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Jesuits.^ 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
Society  of  Jesus  began  to  spread  themselves  throughout  Europe. 
In  1548  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  William  IV.,  appointed  to  the  chairs 
of  theology  at  Ingolstadt  the  Jesuits  Le  Jay  a  Savoyard,  Sahneron 
a  Spaniard,  and  the  celebrated  Peter  Camsius  of  Nymw^[en* 
Hence  Ingolstadt  soon  became  of  a  like  importance  as  a  Catholic 
seminary,  as  Wittenberg  for  Lutheranism,  or  Geneva  for  Calvinism. 
Favoured  by  William  IV.  and  his  successor  Duke  Albert  V.,  the 
Jesuits  gradually  acquired  the  direction  of  all  the  Bavarian  schools. 

.  •  See'BooknLChap.L  ThepriDcipal  KirehenffetekichU  hU  der  B^fbmaH/mt 
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They  were  likewise  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  in 
*  Bohemia  and  Austria;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  that  sovereign 
that  Canisius,  who  did  more  than  any  man  for  his  order  in  Ger* 
many,  drew  up  his  Summa  Doctrmce  ChrMcmcB,  from  which  he 
afterwards  extracted  his  celebrated  cafcechism.  In  1551  Ferdinand 
established  a  Jesuits'  college  at  Vienna^  which  he  soon  after 
incorporated  with  the  university;  in  1556  he  removed  some  of 
them  to  Prague,  and  by  that  year  their  influence  may  be  said  to 
have  extended  over  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Austria, 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  also  to  have  been  felt  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  In  1578,  as  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Protestantism  was  utterly  proscribed  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  In  Poland,  Cardinal  Ho6ia%  Bishop  of 
Ermeland,  founded  a  college  for  them  at  Braunsberg  in  1569/ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Polish  Jesuits 
nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  a  revolution  in  Bussia,  and  bringing 
that  country  within  the  pale  of  the  Boman  Church.  After  the 
murder  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Dmitri,  or  Demetrius  Ivanowitz, 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Boris  Crodunow,  a  Muscovite 
Boyard,  a  false  Demetrius  appeared  in  Poland ;  the  Jesuits  took 
up  his  cause,  procured  his  recognition  in  Poland  and  the  assistance 
of  an  army,  with  which  they  entered  Moscow  after  the  death  of 
Boris,  who  had  expired  during  the  struggle.  But  the  Muscovite 
nation  soon  awoke  from  its  surprise;  Demetrius  was  massacred, 
the  Poles  were  expelled  from  Moscow,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  entirely  fiiistrated. 

It  was  not  till  a  rather  later  period  that  the  Jesuits  obtained  a 
footing  in  France,  and  at  first  in  places  remote  from  the  capital. 
At  Paris  and  the  larger  towns  they  experienced  great  opposition ; 
the  Sorbonne,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Parliament,  who 
thought  their  privileges  invaded,  united  in  opposing  them.  By 
perseverance,  however,  they  gradually  succeeded  in  establishing 
tiiemselves,  and  in  1564  wer^  allowed  to  become  teachers.  Three 
years  later  a  magnificent  college  was  erected  for  them  at  Lyon ;  in 
1574  the  Cardinal  of  Ghuise  founded  a  Jesuit  academy  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson ;  and  they  also  established  themselves  in  other  important 
towns.  Their  ranks  at  this  time  included  many  men  of  distin- 
guished talent,  and  wherever  they  appeared  the  numbers  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  were  observed  to  increase.  In  1574  a  Jesuits' 
college  was  founded  at  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  to  which  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Oxiises  are  said  to  have  contributed. 

But  although  the  religious  struggle  in  France  terminated,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  book,  in  fj&vour  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
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Church,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Jesuits  never  Bttamed 
to  any  extraordinary  height  in  that  country.  The  Jesuits  sue-' 
ceeded,  indeed,  in  procuring  the  revocation  of  the  banishment 
inflicted  on  them  after  Ghastel's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henry  FT.; 
that  monarch  even  gave  them  the  site  for  their  college  at  La  Fleche, 
whither  his  heart  was  carried  after  his  murder ;  yet  in  general  thtj 
continued  to  be  tmpopular  among  the  French.  In  1611  the  m- 
habitants  of  Troyes  opposed  their  establishment  in  that  city,  en 
the  ground  that  they  were  fomenters  of  discord  and  division; 
in  the  same  year,  the  university  of  Paris  frustrated  their  attempt 
to  teach  publicly  in  their  college,  and  compelled  them  to  content 
themselves  with  privately  instructing  by  means  of  salaried  mast^ 
the  boarders  whom  they  were  permitted  to  keep  in  their  house. 
In  1614  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered  to  be  burnt  a  book  of  the 
Jesuit  Suarez,  entitled  La  Defense  de  la  Foi  Catholique  Aposidique 
contre  lea  errefwrs  de  la  secte  d^Arigleterre,  on  the  ground  of  its  ad- 
vocating the  assassination  of  sovereigns.^  It  was  remarked  that, 
though  other  religious  orders  had  produced  assassins,  the  Jesuits 
were  the  only  one  which  supported  assassination  systematically  and 
on  principle.  The  deed  had  a  law  of  its  own.  It  was  not  to  be 
perpetrated  at  the  arbitrament  of  a  private  individual,  but  it  might 
be  lawfully  carried  out  by  the  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ; 
and  this  view  the  Jesuits  founded  on  the  16th  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  which  anathematised  those  only  who  attempted  such 
an  act  without  having  first  procured  a  mandate  for  it.^ 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  movement  against  the  Beformation 
was  not  so  successful  in  France  as  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise  which  still  left  the 
Hugonots  a  powerful  party,  a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio.  They 
had  their  cautionary  towns,  an  orgamsed  army,  their  representative 
charter,  their  assemblies ;  they  had  even  their  great  seal,  of  which 
the  device  was  Religion  leaning  on  the  cross,  holding  the  sacred 
volume  in  her  hand,  and  treading  under  foot  an  aged  skeleton  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Bomish  Church.  Thus  they  possessed  an 
organisation  which  enabled  them  in  times  of  disturbance  to  break 
through  all  the  checks  and  restraints  which  it  had  been  endea- 
voured to  place  upon  them.  But  the  zeal  and  energy  of  their 
leaders  had  died  out.  Sully,  Momay,  Lesdigui^res,  were  either 
lukewarm  or  self-interested ;  nor  did  Protestantism  find  in  France 
that  pabulum  in  the  popular  temperament  which  had  nourished 

*  See  Riclieliea,  MSmotres^  t  L  p.  113      datojadieificqjiisciuique." — ^Ap.SismoDdif 
sqq.,  p.  149  and  note,  and  p.  202.  But  des  Frangau,  t  xr.  p.  333. 

*  "Non  ezpectata  sententia  vel  man- 
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it  in  Germany  and  England.     Bohan,  indeed,  was  animated  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  alone  he  could  do  nothing. 

The  G-allican  Church,  howeyer,  without  regard  to  Some,  and  in 

spite  of  the  great  Hugonot  party,  made  France  groan,  like  other 

Roman  Catholic  countries,  under  the  burden  of  an  enormous  eccle-* 

siastical    establishment.      Early  in  the   seventeenth  century  the 

whole  number  of  regular  and  secular  clergy  considerably  exceeded 

a  quarter  of  a  million  ^®,  of  which  more  than  three  fifths  were  monks 

or  nuns:  viz.  35,600  rdiffieux  r&nU8y  or  monks  belonging  to  foun-< 

dations ;  80,000  nuns  of  various  orders ;  46,500  mendicant  firiars, 

ancient  and  reformed ;  and  500  hermits.     But  while  the  cwriSy  or 

working  clergy,  had  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  of  Ufe^ 

inhabited  houses  which  did  not  defend  them  from  the  weather,  and 

sometinxes  subsisted  on  bread  which  they  squeezed  with  difficulty 

from  their  parishioners,  the  mendicant  orders,  by  virtue  of  their 

vow  of  poverty,  dwelt  in  magnificent  buildings,  and  consumed 

each  a  pound  of  meat  and  three  pints  of  wine  a  day.    Their 

repaa  maigres,  or  fast-day  meals,  were  still  more  expensive  ;  and 

it  was  reckoned  that  the  subsistence  of  each  monk  cost  daily 

twenty  sous. 

It  was  not  till  1580  that  the  Jesuits  appeared  in  England. 

Br.  William  Allen,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  had  founded  an  English 

Catholic  seminary  at  Douai,  and  others  were  subsequently  established 

at  St.  Omer,  Sheims,  and  Bome.    The  pupils  of  these  colleges 

were  animated  with  the  most  savage  spirit  of  murder.    Against 

Queen  Elizabeth  their  rage  was  inexhaustible,  since,  under  her 

auspices.  Protestantism  had  not  only  been  firmly  established  in 

England,  but  also  found  in  her  its  chief  protectress  in  other 

countries.    The  work  of  Saunders,  De  monarchia  viaibili  Eccleaiix, 

published  at  Louvain  in  1571,  was  the  bible  of  these  ferocious 

fanatics.     Saunders  had  been  secretary  to  bloody  Mary,  and  his  book 

was  written  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.     It  was  in 

the    year    mentioned    that    the    Jesuits  Persons  and   Campion 

returned  to  England,  after  which  a  great  many  penal  laws  were 

promulgated  against  that  order.     Queen  Elizabeth,  in  self-defence, 

was  compelled  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  her  enemies'  book,  and  England 

witnessed  to  some  extent  a  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  of  whom 

about  two  hundred  were  executed  during  her  reign.     It  should, 

however,  be  recollected  that  they  were  Elizabeth's  political  enemies, 

that  they  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  deprive  her  of  her 

^  266,936:   an  enonnous   proportion^      Bee  LefKmbredesEoclisiastimtesde  France 
conaidexing  the  popnlation  at  tliat  time,      in  the  Archives  Curieuaes,  ser.  1«  t  xiv. 
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kingdom,  and  e^en  of  her  life,  and  that  most  of  those  ivlio  bu£^ 
in  England  were  convicted  of  oonspiracj." 

It  mayappear  surprising  that  in  bigoted  a  oomitty  like  filfbe 
Jesuits  should  have  obtained  little  or  no  influence ;  1^  in  &c^ 
that  very  bigotry  afforded  small  scope  to  their  acMly  in  thilb 
kingdom ;  and  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  that  Spain, 
with  all  her  superstitious  devotion,  was  inimical  to  the  ^icnnck- 
ments  of  Rome.     Yet  Spain  had  given  birth  to  the  founder  of  tiie 
sect,  and  produced  an  eminent  patron  of  it  in  Frauds  Borgia, 
Duke  of  Gtbndia,  grandson  of  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  VL 
Borgia,  who  displayed  as  much  bigotiy  and  superstition  as  his 
grandsire  did  vice  and  atheism,  at  last  turned  Jesuit  himself,  and 
eventually  became  third  general  of  the  order.    As  a  rule^  however, 
the  Jesuits  in  Spain  were  not  natives  but  converted  Jews,  and  even 
became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  government.     St  Francis  de 
Borgia  himself  was  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  as  one  of  the 
mystics  or  iUuminatiy  a  sect  which  arose  in  Spain  in  the  sizteentb 
century,  and  which  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
English  Quakers.'*    In  Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the 
minority  of  Sebastian  and  tlie  tutorship  of  his  ecclesiastical  ga»- 
dians,  the  Jesuits,  as  we  have  already  said,  obtained  a  complete 
control.    John  III.  had  founded  for  them  a  college  at  the  nniversity 
of  Goimbra,  whence  issued  the  greater  part  of  those  missicmaries 
who  spread  themselves  over  Asia  and  Africa. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Italy*',  however,  was  altogether  exempted 
from  the  invasion  of  heretical  doctrines.  As  early  as  1519, 
Froben,  the  celebrated  printer  of  Basle,  forwarded  some  of  Luther^s 
tracts  into  Spain;  and  in  1527  several  works  of  Erasmus  were 
condemned,  and  prosecutions  instituted  against  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom.  By  1530  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
had  made  such  progress  that  the  CouncU  of  the  Supreme*^  in- 
structed the  inquisitors  throughout  Spain  to  exercise  the  gr^est 
vigilance ;  an  injunction  which  led  to  domiciliary  visits  by  the 
familiars  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Spaniards  themselves  attributed 
the  propagation  of  Lutheran  opinions  in  Spain  to  their  own 
learned  men  who  had  been  sent  abroad  to  confute  them ;  an  admis- 
sion than  which  any  more  complimentary  to  Luther  can  scarcely 

"  On  this  sabject  see  HaUam's  Cofuti'  grew  in  that  ooimtnr  is  not  important 

tttdofuU  Sut.  eh.  iii.  and  iy.  enough  to  be  detulea 

»  Lloicnte,  t.  Ti.  p.  29.  >«  The  chief  tribunal  of  tiie  Sjpaniah 

>'  The  Refonnation  fonnd  for  a  time  a  Inquisition,  consisting  of  laqnintor-OeDe^ 

footing  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Femna  zal  as  president,  and  tbee  ooonsellan; 

under  the  auspices  of  BeuM  of  Franoe^  twaof  whom  veEABoeton  of  Laws. 

who  had  mamed  the  duke;  but  its  pro- 
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'^<«^i^Agined^  although,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Valdes,  that 
mer  was  regarded  in  Spain  as  a  reprobate  Atheist,  and  it  was 
jlikiXieA  as  meritorious  to  strangle  a  Lutheran  as  to  shoot  a  Turk.^^ 
e:  iae  Spanish  converts,  like  Yaldes  himself,  were  mostly  persons  of 
'rank  and  education;  for  in  Spain  the  reformed  doctrines  were 
chiefly  imbibed  from  books,  procured  and  read  with  risk  and 
danger.    The  Protestants  of  B^am,  indeed,  who  crossed  the  Py** 
renees,  spread  their  faitib  in  Aragon,  where  it  made  most  progress, 
though  it  also  penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  provinces.  >^    It 
was  reserved  for  Philip  IL  to  crush  the  nascent  heresy,  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  his  policy  can  boast  of  entire  success. 
This  triumph  of  bigotry  shows  that  the  power  of  opinion  is  not 
always  a  match  for  despotism  and  physical  force,  when  wielded 
with  adequate  means   and   a  relentless  will.    Philip,  who  was 
supported  by  that  savage  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  published  in    1558 
a   bloody    law   by   which    death    and   confiscation  of  property 
weie  inflicted  on  anybody  who  sold,  bought,  read,  or  possessed 
a  book  prohibited  by  the  fioly  Office.    In  Janiiary  1559  Paul 
authorised  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  hold  inquests  on  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  prelates  suspected  of  heresy,  and  to  send  them 
to  Rome ;  and  in  the  following  February,  at  the  request  of  Philip, 
he  published  a  brief  authorising  the  Council  of  the  Supreme  to 
deliver  over  to  the  secular  arm,  that  is,  to  put  to  death,  persons 
convicted  of  Lutheran  opinions,  even  though  they  were  not  re- 
»  lapsed  and  were  willing  to  recant;  a  proceeding  contrary  to  all 
former  practice,  and  against  the  standing  laws  of  the  Inquisition 
itself.'^    It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  first  autonlarfS  of  Pro- 
testants was  celebrated  at  Valladolid ;  which  was  soon  followed  by 
another  in  the  same  city,  and  two  more  at  Seville.    In  these 
human  sacrifices  two  hundred  and  eight  victims  appeared,  of  whom 
sixty-two  were  bumt^  and  the  rest  condemned  to  minor  punish- 
ments.   About  the  same  time  Carranza,  the  primate  of  Spain,  was 
pursued  by  the  Inquisition;  a  prosecution  followed  by  that  of 
eight  bishops  and  twenty-five  doctors  of  theology,  most  of  whom 
were  men  of  distinguished  learning,  and  had  assisted  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.     The  four  autos-da-fS  just  mentioned  were  followed  by 
others  down  to  the  year  1670,  when  the  Beformation  in  Spain  was 
pretty  well  suppressed ;  for  though  a  few  Protestants  were  subse- 
quently burnt,  the  gleaning  was  scatity.^^    In  the  hands  of  the 

"  ^.'ilcOm,Rifomkm8pam,p,  1S2.  wards  the  end  of  the  last  centniy.    The 

^  iSid,  p.  234.  lagt  yictmi  was  a  beaiOy  or  nmi,  accnsed 

^  JM.  p.  2iJ«.  of  heresy,  who  was  btinit  at  Seville,  Nov. 

"  The  flies  of  the  Inquisition  were  not,  7th  1781.    Uorente,  t  iz.  p.  231. 
oowerer,  completely  eoctingaished  till  to- 
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Spanish  govemmenty  the  Inquisition,  as  we  have  said,  became  la 
instrument  of  state  policy  and  even  of  fiscal  law ;  and  thus,  is 
1569,  the  exportation  of  horses  to  France  was  brought  unda  tbe 
cognizance  of  the  Council  of  the  Supreme.^' 

A  statistical  account^  of  the  year  1616  shows  the  wonderM 
progress  of  the  Jesuits  in  about  tiiree  quarters  of  a  century  since 
their  institution.    At  that  time  they  had  thirty-two   provinces: 
viz.  Borne,  Sicily,  Naples,  Milan,  Venice,  Portugal,  Choa,  Malabar, 
Japan,  Brazil,  Toledo,  Castile,  Aragon,   Bsetica  (South  Spain), 
Sardinia,  Peru,  Paraguay,  New  G-ranada,  Mexico,  Philippine  Isles, 
France,  Aquitania  (W.   France),  Lyon,   Toulouse,   Champagne, 
Upper  Germany,  the  Bhenish  province,  Austria,  Flanders,  French 
Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.    The  order  numbered  13,112 
members,  and  possessed  23  houses  of  profession,  372   oolites, 
41  probationary  houses  for  novices,  and  123  dwellings  and  resz* 
dences.     At  this  period  the  Jesuits  could  boast  of  many  distm« 
guished  writers,  amongst  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Sirmoiid, 
Schott,  Tursellinus,  Bellarminus,  Suarez,  Sanchez,  and  Mariana. 
The  Jesuits  had  even  penetrated  to  Constantinople  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  whither  they  had  gone  with  the  design  of 
overthrowing  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  bringing  his  flock  under 
the  dominion  of  Bome.     A  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  many 
years,  and  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  Christian 
powers  to  the  Porte  took  part ;  the  Jesuits  being  supported  by  the 
French  and  Austrian  envoys,  while  those  of  England  and  HoUand 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Patriarch.    In  1622,  by  a  skilfiil  appli* 
cation  of  40,000  dollars,  the  Jesuits  effected  the  deposition  and 
banishment  by  the  Porte  of  the  Patriarch  Cyrill,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a  Calvinist ;  but  on  a  change  in  the  ministry  his  restoration 
was  soon  after  effected,  principally  through  the  intervention  of  the 
English  envoy  Sir  Thomas  Boe.    In  1628  the  same  minister, 
supported  by  the  Mufti  and  the  Ulemas,  gained  a  complete  triompli 
over  the  Jesuits,  and  effected  their  banishment  from  Constanti- 
nople; but  Boe  went  back  to  England  in  that  year,  and  the 
Jesuits  soon  after  managed  to  return.^' 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  the  £riend  of  human  progress  to  reflect 
that  the  men  who  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  understandings  of 

"  McCrie,  p.  333.  not,  howerer,  to  have  been  oiganiBed  <m 

*  In  JouTency,  Sist.    Soc   Jea,,  ap.  any  anthori^;  and  in  1631  they  vera 

Sclir6ckli,B.m.a  362.    At  the  beginning  abolished  by  Pope  Urban  YIIL    IbH 

of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  an  p.  636. 

order  of  JesuiHssa,  or  female  Jesuits,  who         ^  On  this  subject,  see  Sir  Thomas  Boe's 

imitated  as  nearly  as  possible  the  oonsti-  Neffociatioru,  p.  768  s^^.,  and  779L 

tutions  of  their  orethren.    They  appear 
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so  many  millions  of  their  fellows  were  the  disciples  of  one  whose 
wild  hallucinations  might  have  qualified  him  for  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  The  principles  of  Loyola,  however,  were  reduced 
to  a  practical  and  methodical  system  by  cooler  and  more  designing 
beads  than  his  own ;  his  fundamental  canon  of  absolute  and  un- 
reasoning obedience  to  the  Pope  was  retained ;  but  the  holy 
mission  was  at  once  concealed  and  aided  by  the  assumption  of 
manners  which  in  appearance  rendered  the  Jesuits  more  secular 
and  less  fanatical  than  any  other  religious  order. 

The  world-wide  influence  of  the  Jesuits  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding list  of  their  provinces.  It  is  their  missionary  labours 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  that  show  the  brightest  side  of 
their  character ;  for  though  some  may  question  the  practical  utility 
or  permanent  success  of  their  efforts,,  nobody  can  deny  them  the 
praise  of  courage  and  enthusiasm.  To  detail  their  extra-European 
labours  lies  not  within  our  plan,  and  it  may  suffice  to  indicate 
generally  some  of  the  leading  events.  Xavier,  the  associate  of 
Loyola,  was  the  first  Jesuit  missionary.  He  proceeded  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  founded  in  1542  a  college  at  Goa,  which  before 
the  close  of  the  century  numbered  120  members.  The  natives 
educated  at  this  institution  served  as  interpreters  to  Xavier  and 
his  assistants  in  their  missionary  labours  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Japan,  where,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  objections  of  the  Bonzes, 
he  succeeded  in  making  many  converts.  No  permanent  good  was, 
however,  effected ;  for  in  less  than  a  century  aiter,  the  Dutch,  in 
the  interests  of  their  commerce,  assisted  in  driving  all  the  Christians 
from  Japan.  Xavier  died  on  his  voyage  to  China  in  1552.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  century,  the  Jesuit  Sicci  established  a  mission 
in  that  country  which  met  with  some  partial  success.  King 
John  III.  of  Portugal  despatched  Jesuit  missionaries  into  Brazil  in 
1549,  some  of  whom  found  their  way  into  Paraguay.  The  conquest 
of  this  country  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Aided  by  the  children  of  some  of  the  natives  whom  they  had 
taught  Spanish,  they  penetrated  by  degrees  into  that  savage 
country,  introducing  flocks  and  herds,  teaching  the  inhabitants  to 
sow  and  reap,  to  make  bricks,  to  build  houses,  in  short,  all  the 
arts  of  civilised  life.  The  people  of  Paraguay  became  the  devoted 
servants,  nay,  almost  the  slaves  of  the  Jesuits ;  who,  although  they 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  paid  as  a 
sort  of  tribute  a  piastre  a  head  for  their  subjects,  ruled  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  Spanish  government  *  As  the  masters  as  well  as 
the  rulers  of  the  Paraguayans,  the  Jesuits  distributed  to  them  the 
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hemp^  the  cotton,  the  wool  and  other  raw  materials  which  they  vere 
to  manufacture ;  they  were  allowed  to  possess  neither  money  no: 
arms^  although  the  priests  exercised  them  in  the  use  of  the  latter,  ad 
converted  them  into  excellent  soldiers.  Thus  the  Jesuits  were  it 
once  the  founders,  lawgivers,  pontiffs  and  sovereigns  of  this  singviv 
state.  As  the  Soman  Catholic  religion  thus  began  to  spretd 
abroad  into  distant  countries,  Pope  Gregory  XV.  established  io 
1622  in  support  of  its  diffusion  the  CongregcUio  de  propaganda 
Fide ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  Urban  VIII.  bestowed  on  it  tbt 
building,  or  collie,  of  that  name  (1627). 

The  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  and  d 
monks  like  Torquemada  and  Ximenes^  were  one  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent decline  of  Spain ;  in  the  general  policy  and  especiallj  the 
wretched  commercial  system  of  those  monarchs  we  must  look  for 
others. 

Towards  the  end  of  Charles  V.'s  reign,  Spain  seemed  to  hare 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity^  and  in  the  year  1543  we  find 
that  sovereign  congratulating  himself  on  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  Indian  trade  whose  operations  were  conducted  at  Seville, 
'^  Thanks  be  to  Grod^  he  exclaimed,  it  has  ever  increased  and  still 
increases  daily.**  ^*  But  the  possession  of  the  New  World  iras 
regarded  as  supplying  the  means  for  subjugating  the  Old ;  and  the 
command  of  an  apparently  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  only 
prompted  Charles  and  his  son  to  gratify  their  ambition  or  their 
bigotry  by  plunging  into  those  expensive  and  ruinous  wars  which 
at  length  exhausted  even  the  Spanish  treasures :  a  result  which  a 
wretched  fiscal  policy  contributed  to  hasten. 

It  was  an  evil  hour  when  governments  bethought  themselves  of 
increasing  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  subjects  by  fiscal 
regulations ;  yet  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  coevsJ  with  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  and  the  Venetians,  the  first  nation  of  modern  | 
Europe  that  enjoyed  any  considerable  trade,  were  also  among  the 
first  to  invent  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  monopolies.  Nothinif 
could  be  narrower  and  more  selfish  than  the  spirit  of  their  oominer- 
cial  laws.  Foreigners  were  subjected  to  double  custom^  duties ; 
they  could  neither  build  nor  purchase  ships  in  Venetian  ports;: 


they  were  forbidden  to  be  received  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  state, 
or  to  contract  a  partnership  with  any  subject  of  the  repuhlic 
Ingenious  foreign  artisans  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  Vene- 
tian dominions,  while  native  artisans  and  mechanics  were  forbidden 
under  the  severest  penalties  to  emigrate.    The  nearest  relatives  of 

*■  ytteva  Becopilaciorif  ap.  Ranke,  Fursten  und  Volker^  B.  L  S.  401. 
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B\ich  as  attempted  to  do  so  and  did  not  return  when  ordered,  were 
tlir9wn  into  prison ;  if  the  emigrant  persisted  in  his  disobedience^ 
emissaries  were  employed  to  kill  him !  ^*  It  is  impossible  to  carry 
further  the  selfish  and  cruel  jealousy  of  trade. 

The  system  of  prohibition  and  exclusion  adopted  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  their  economioal  policy,  was  imitated  by  other  countries. 
Among  these,  Spain  was  remarkable ;  which,  at  one  time,  seemed 
destined,  through  its  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New  World, 
to  become  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  Europe ;  a  station  to 
which  it  might  doubtless  have  attained  under  a  better  system  of 
political  economy.  The  ruin  of  Spanish  trade  and  commerce  bad 
already  been  initiated  under  Charles  V.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  the  commercial  code  of  Spain  was  distinguished  by  the 
singular  feature  of  a  prohibition  of  exports  with  the  view  of  making 
articles  cheap  at  home.  In  1552  the  export  of  cloth  as  well  as  of 
all  spun  and  combed  wool  was  forbidden.  In  the  same  year  the 
CortSa  proposed  that  the  importation  of  foreign  silk  should  be 
allowed,  and  the  exportation  of  home  manufactured  prohibited.  It 
was  also  forbidden  to  export  com,  cattle,  and  leather.  Eeversing 
the  very  rudiments  of  economical  policy,  exorbitant  duties 
were  laid  on  the  exportation  of  manufactured  articles,  and  upon 
the  importation  of  raw  materials.  We  see  in  these  regulations  the 
germs  of  inevitable  ruin,  and  one  of  the  causes  which  drained  the 
country  of  the  specie  acquired  by  so  much  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Spanish  pistoles  were  much 
more  common  in  Prance  than  in  Spain,  because  the  French  ex- 
ported freely  their  corn  and  wine,  while  the  Spaniards  would  sufier 
nothing  to  quit  the  country,^  The  consequences  soon  became 
apparent  in  the  shutting  up  of  the  manufactories,  so  that  in  1558 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relax  the  prohibition,  at  least  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier.*^  But  the  blow  was  irremediable,  and  fashion 
soon  put  the  seal  to  a  ruinous  system  that  had  been  initiated  by 
ignorance.  In  1560  we  find  complaints  that  silk  and  woollen  stuffs, 
brocades,  tapestry,  arms,  all  came  from  abroad,  although  the 
materials  for  their  manufacture  were  abundant  in  Spain ;  nay,  that 
the  foreigner  actually  made  them  of  Spanish  products  and  then  set 
his  own  price  upon  them.  The  use  of  foreign  articles  begat  a 
liking  for  them,  which  became  a  fashion.     No  better  silk  could  be 


••  Statutes  of  the  State  Inquisition,  Tirogreae  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe, 

Art.  26,  ap.  Blanqni,  Hist  de  PEconomi$  p.  41.  ' 

PUit.  tip.  268.  "  See  Ranke,  FUrsten  und  rdlker,  B.  i. 

*•  Forbonnaia,  Becherches  9ur  Us  Ft-  401  ff. ;  Twiss,  ibid.  p.  6. 
nances  de  France,  ap.  Twiss,  View  of  the 
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produced  than  in  Granada  and  Murda,  yet  that  of  Italy  and  Cfcrn 
was  preferred.  English  jackets,  Lombard  caps,  Crerman  shoea, 
Dutch  linen,  Antwerp  table-cloths,  Brussels  tapestry,  Flemii 
cabinet  ware,  became  all  the  vogue.  People  appeared  by  day  b 
Florentine  brocade,  and  slept  at  night  under  outlandish  b^-hang- 
ings.  France  supplied  the  children  of  Spain  with  their  toys,  ber 
monks  and  nuns  with  their  beads  and  rosariies.  She  was  dependent 
on  foreigners  even  for  the  materials  of  war:  it  was  necessary  to 
fetch  wood  and  g|;Lnpowder  from  Flanders,  metal  and  men  to  cast 
it  from  Italy ;  for  Spain  had  no  cannon  foundries  of  her  own. 
•  Other  circumstances  that  militated  against  commerce  in  Spain 
were  the  idleness,  pride,  and  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards.  The  nadon 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  between  which  there  was  a  eontiiiual 
jealousy :  the  Hidalgos,  or  nobles,  and  the  Pecheraa,  or  peraoDS 
employed  in  trade  and  agriculture.  The  Hidalgos  enjoyed  peculiv 
privileges,  and  are  expressly  named  as  entitled  to  favour  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  ^^  because  through  them  we  ftchieved  our  con- 
quests."'^  This  class  would  have  deemed  itself  disgraced  by  any 
other  profession  than  that  of  arms.  They  were  regarded  as  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  nation ;  ihey  filled  all  the  offices  of  state ;  a 
municipal  town  would  have- been  af&onted  by  the  appointment  of 
a  trader  to  be  its  corregidor ;  the  CorUa  of  Aragon  would  admit  no 
member  who  had  been  engaged  in  commerce.  As  neither  the 
house,  the  horse,  the  mule,  nor  the  arms  of  a  Hidalgo  could  be 
seized  for  debt,  nor  his  personal  liberty  be  infringed,  nor  taxes  be 
imposed  upon  him,  everybody  naturally  wished  to  belong  to  an 
order  which  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  public  favour ;  and  so  many 
claims  were  consequently  made  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hidalffum^ 
that,  although  the  tribunals  set  apart  every  Saturdi^  for  the  exami- 
nation of  them,  it  vras  often  found  insufficient.  The  interest  of 
money  being  high  in  Spain,  if  a  roturier  could  scrape  together  some 
7000  ducats,  which  would  yield  an  income  of  about  500,  he  settled 
it  on  his  eldest  son  as  a  majorat,  or  patrimony.  The  son  of  a  ci- 
devant  farmer  or  shopkeeper  now  considered  himself  a  noble,  and 
dubbed  himself  Don;  while  his  younger  brothers  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  callings,  and  wanted  the  same  title.  Those  who 
had  no  chance  of  attaining  to  such  a  rank,  often  turned  their  views 
towards  a  convent ;  where,  if  they  could  not  gratify  their  pride, 
they  might  at  least  indulge  their  idleness.  Hence  the  number  of 
convents  increased  enormously  in  Spain.  As  the  tradesman  aped 
the  noble,  so  the  noble  aped  the  King;  and  because  Philip  11* 

*"  Nueva  BeoopUacion,  ap.  Banke,  Und,  S.  399. 
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had  founded  the  Escurial,  so  tbe  grandees  thought  it  a  fine  thing 
to  have  a  monastery  on  their  estates ;  convents  rose  on  every  sido 
^nd  candidates  to  fill  them  were  always  forthcoming.  These  insti- 
tutions  not  odIj  offered  an  easy,  idle  life,  but  also  secured  a  certain 
degree  of  respect  and  importance.  Philip  III.  and  his  consort 
founded  even  more  of  these  schools  of  idleness  than  Philip  IL ;  and 
iix  the  reign  of  the  former  it  was  computed  that  Spain  contained 
988  nunneries,  all  numerously  filled;  that  there  were  32,000 
monks  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan-- orders  alone;  and  that 
the  clergy  in  the  two  bishoprics  of  Pamplima  and  Calahorra 
amounted  to  20,000.*^ 

A  consequence  of  this  state  of  society  was  that  even  the  little 
commerce  that  remained  in  Spain  fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  Charles  V.  led  him 
not  only  to  give  to  Germans  and  Italians  a  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade  as  security  for  their  advances,  but  even  to  allow  them 
to  encroach  upon  the  birthright  of  his  subjects  by  engrossing  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  interior.  The  Fuggers  and  other 
great  houses  to  whom  Charles  was  \mder  obligation,  obtained  com- 
mercial privileges  that  were  denied  to  the  natives,  such  as  that  of 
exporting  prohibited  articles,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  By 
degrees  these  intruders,  favoured  by  such  a  state  of  manners  as  we 
have  described,  monopolised  not  only  the  higher  branches  of  com- 
merce, but  even  the  smaller  handicraft  trades;  and  in  1610  it 
was  computed  that  there  were  160,000  foreigners  settled  in  Castile 
alone,  of  whom  10,000  were  Genoese." 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  revenue  from  trade,  the  Spanish 
government  was  compelled  to  lay  on  very  burthensome  taxes.  In 
1594  the  CorUa  c(»nplain  that  a  capital  of  1000  ducats  paid 
annually  300  to  the  King^  so  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  the  whole  of  it  would  be  swallowed  up.  Yet  people,  they 
said,  instead  of  engaging  in  commercial  enterprises,  lived  off  their 
capital  as  long  as  it  would  last.  Rents  were  low^  yet  no  farmers 
could  be  had;  they  were  either  emigrating  or  else  shut  up  in 
prison.  Scarcely  a  fifth  part  of  the  wool  formerly  used  was  now 
manufactured ;  whence,  as  well  as  through  the  heavy  tax  on  that 
commodity,  the  flocks  also  began  to  be  greatly  diminished.  Agri- 
culture and  pasturage,  manufactures  and  commerce,  drooped 
together ;  every  town  in  the  kingdom  was  beginning  to  be  depopu- 
lated ;  many  houses  were  shut  up  and  deserted  —  the  country  was 

»  Davila,  Feli^  III.,  ap.  Ranke,  ibid.         "  Ranke  and  Twias,  M  supra. 
p.  416. 
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going  to  ruin !  Such  is  a  picture  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,,  and  after  a  hundred  years'  possession  of  the 
treasures  of  the  New  World,  not  drawn  from  the  deductions  o: 
descriptions  of  historical  writers,  hut  taken  firom  an  official  dojc- 
ment  of  the  Spanish  National  Assembly,*^ 

But  although  the  taxes  were  enormous  they  brought  compara- 
tively little  into  the  royal  treasury,  the  greater  part  of  the 
produce  being  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of  collection.  ThL= 
abuse  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  sale  of  ofBces.  As 
every  place  had  been  rendered  venal,  it  followed  that  Philip  11. 
was  most  unfaithfully  served )  and  his  officers  indemnified  them- 
selves for  their  outlay  by  impounding  what  passed  through  their 
hands.  Another  evil  was,  that  while  the  taxes  were  so  high  and 
so  badly  collected,  they  were  spent  out  of  the  countiy-  The 
government  had  to  procure  its  necessaries  abroad ;  its  principal 
creditors  were  foreigners ;  the  money  once  withdrawn  from  Spain 
never  returned,  owing  to  its  absurd  fiscal  system,  and  thus  the 
country  became  every  year  more  and  more  exhausted.  Already 
in  1540,  Charles  V.,  the  master  of  the  treasures  of  the  New 
World,  had  coined  a  large  quantity  of  base  gold  crowns  to  supply 
his  necessities.  So  great  continued  to  be  the  drain  of  specie  in 
order  to  purchase  foreign  manufactures  that,  in  1603,  Philip  HI- 
was  advised  by  Lerma  to  issue  a  royal  edict  raising  the  nominal 
value  of  copper  money  almost  to  an  equality  with  that  of  silver.* 
All  these  evils  had  been  aggravated  by  the  impolitic  nature  of  the 
wars  entered  into  by  Philip  II.  By  his  quarrel  with  the  Netherlands, 
besides  the  ^jxpense  it  entailed,  he  had  deprived  himself  of  one  of 
his  most  productive  sources  of  revenue  *' ;  yet  he  did  not  even 
pursue  that  war  in  a  manner  which  might  have  insured  its  success, 
but  frittered  away  his  means  in  pursuit  of  his  chimerical  projects 
in  France. 

Spain,  however,  may  perhaps  be  said  not  so  much  to  have  de- 
clined as  to  have  returned  to  the  normal  condition  from  which, 
during  about  a  century,  it  had  been  forced  by  a  series  of  extraor- 
dinary events;  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon; 
the  reduction  of  the  Moors ;  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  America, 
and  the  enormous  accumulation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Austria.     All  these  advantages,  which  by  able  rulers 

<•  Mfmorial  de  las  Cortes  de  1594,  ap.  was  11,000,000  ducats  (Humboldt,  Essai 

Banke,  ibid.  S.  412.  sur  la  N.  Espagne,  t  iii.  p.  428),  and  tb? 

"»  Blanqui,  t.  i.  p.  282 ;  Gronsalez  Davila,  war  in  the  Netherlands  cost  him  7,000,000 

ap.  Watson,  Philip  III.  vol.  i.  p.  191.  ducats  annually  (Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

•*  The  average  produce  of  the  Ameri-  Hep,  ii.  618). 
can  mines  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IL 
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xx^ight  have  been  developed  intx)  a  permanent  system  of  power^ 
'w^ere  thrown  away  by  the  absurd  and  reckless  mode  of  government 
vrhlch  we  have  just  described,  and  Spain  returned  to  the  condition 
depicted  by  the  Venetian  Navagero  in  his  Viaggio  in  1526.*^ 
lEven  Catalonia  is  described  by  that  writer  as  then  ill-peopled  and 
little  cultivated ;  Aragon  was  for  the  most  part  desolate ;  in 
Castile  the  traveller  found  extensive  tracts  of  desert,  with  now 
ajid  then  a  Venta,  commonly  tminhabited,  and  resembling  rather 
a.  caravansary  than  an  hotel 

From  the  depths  of  a  Neapolitan  dungeon  the  monk  Thomas 
Campanella,  who  had  been  convicted  in  1598  of  attempting  to 
establish  a  sort  of  Utopian  republic  in  Calabria  ^^,  addressed  to 
Philip   III.  of  Spain  a  remarkable  prediction  of  that  country's 
decline,  founded   on  the  actual  appearances  which  it  presented. 
The  Spaniards,  he  observed,  who  so  haughtily  keep  aloof  from 
other  people,  who  neglect  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  esteem 
only  the  profession  of  arms,  will  soon  exhaust  themselves;  they 
will  never  be  able  to  recover  their  losses,  and  their  wealth  will 
pass  away  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.     Already  the  most  use- 
ful arts  of  life  languish  in  neglect,  and  without  manufactures^ 
agriculture  or  trade,  how  can  any  people  hope  to  prosper?     So 
indolent  are  the  Spaniards  that  they  do  not  even  deign  to  record 
the  great  actions  which  they  achieve.      Campanella  reviews  and 
condemns  the  system  of  taxation ;  advises  the  encouragement  of 
navigation,  because  the  key  of  the  ocean  is  the  key  of  the  world ; 
recommends  the  equality  of  civil  laws ;  the  accession  of  all  classes 
to  power ;  the  encouragement  of  art  and  manufacture,  as  things  of 
more  real  value  than  mines  of  gold  and  silver.     And  while  he 
thus  proclaims  the  approaching  ruin  of  Spain,  the  prophetic  monk 
announces  in  glowing  terms  the  renovation  of  the  world  through 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  irresistible  progress 
of  human  liberty  and  knowledge.**     Let  us  follow  awhile  his  far- 
seeing  glance.     Ruin  approached  with  a  more  rapid  stride  than  even 
he  might  have  anticipated.     Between  the  years  1600  and  1619  the 
peasantry  in  the  bishopric  of  Salamanca  had  decreased  from  8384 
to  4135,  or  more  than  one  half,  and  depopulation  was  going  on  at 
the  same  rate  in  other  parts  of  Spain.^    The  most  fertile  fields 

"  Apnd  Ranke,  Fursten'  und  Volker,  ••  The  treatise  of  Campanella,  De  Mo- 

B.  1.  S.  397  f.  narchia  MspanicayhaB  gone  through  many 

**  The  little  band  of  original  thinkers  editions,  and  was  translated  into  English 

who  arose  in  Calabria  towards  the  end  of  by  Chilmead,  with  a  preface  by  the  cele- 

the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  insurrec>  brated  William  Prynne,  1659. 
tion  in  which  Campanella  was  one  of  the  **  Davila,   Felipe    III.  an.    1619,  ap. 

principal  leaders,  are  described  by  Botta,  Banke,  Und.  S.  417. 
Storia  cP  Italia,  lib.  xy. 
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were  left  unploughed,  the  houses  were  everywhere  dilapidated 
and  decayed.  The  first  CortSa  of  Philip  IV.,  who  asoended  the 
Spanish  throne  in  1621,  complain  that  if  things  went  on  in  tkei 
present  course  there  would  soon  be  no  labourers  for  the  fidd,  bo 
pilots  for  the  sea;  people  would  no  longer  marry,  the  nation  would 
become  extinct,  the  clergy  alone  surviving  without  a  flock  1  The 
chief  cities,  they  remark,  are  filled  with  beggars;  whole  families 
abandon  house  and  home  and  adopt  mendicity  as  affording  tbe 
only  chance  of  support.  Yet,  though  they  saw  and  felt  these  erik, 
so  blinded  were  the  Spaniards  with  bigotry,  so  utterly  nnconsciom 
that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their  misery,  that  these  ver? 
CortSs  could  suggest  no  better  remedy  than  to  change  the  patron 
saint  I  Their  proposition  to  hand  over  Spain  to  the  protectioB  of 
S^  Teresa  de  Jesus  was,  however,  opposed  on  the  ground  tiiat  their 
former  patron  St.  lago  might  take  offence,  *^  under  whose  protection 
they  had  seen  the  whole  world  at  their  feet^  and  the  nation  en- 
lightened by  science  and  virtue  I "  ^ 

The  ancient  maritime  commerce  which  the  Catalans  had  shared 
with  G-enoa  and  Venice  partook  in  the  general  decay.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  the  trade  of  Barcelona  was  still 
flourishing,  and. does  not  then  appear  to  have  been  much  injured  by 
the  Portuguese  discoveries.  That  city  prided  itself  on  a  saying  of 
Charles  V.,  that  he  deemed  it  more  honourable  and  important  to 
be  Count  of  Barcelona  than  to  have  received  the  Roman  crown. 
In  1529,  however,  Charles  fitted  out  his  last  fleet  from  the  remnant 
of  the  Catalan  marine.  Ten  more  years  and  Barcelona  had  a  consul 
neither  at  Tunis  nor  Alexandria;  commerce  with  Constantinopie 
and  the  Levant  was  a  thing  to  be  no  longer  contemplated.  The 
new  route  of  ocean  commerce  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  decline; 
a  still  more  direct  one  was  the  predominance  of  the  Turkish  navy 
in  the  Mediterranean  after  the  victories  of  Barbarossa  over  the 
Spanish  and  Venetian  fleets  in  the  Ionian  Sea  in  1538,  the  alliance 
between  Sultan  Solyman  and  Francis  I.,  and  the  settlements  of 
the  Mahometans  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

France,  like  Spain,  was  also  suffering  from  an  erroneous  system 
of  political  economy  introduced  by  Birago,  the  Oarde  des  Sceaui^ 
or  chancellor,  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  before  whose  time  the  trade 
of  France  seems  to  have  been  unfettered.  By  birth  an  Italian, 
Birago  had  adopted  the  prohibitive  and  protective  theories  of 
Venice  and  other  Italian  cities,  though  his  regulations  were  some- 
what better  than  those  observed  in  Spain,  and  were  intended  to 

••  Chrtes  jmmeras  de  Felipe  IV,,  ap.  Banke,  ihid.  S.  417  £ 
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promote  the  manufactures  of  France.    He  discountenanced  only 
tie  exportation  of  raw  materials  {mati^rea  premises)  and  the 
ixnportation  of  manufactured  articles ;  a  system  which  from  this 
tvime  forward  plays  a  great  part  in  the  laws  and  policy  of  France.*^ 
7hus  the  export  of  wool^  flax,  hemp,  &c.y  was  forbidden,  and  on 
tJie  other  hand  the  importation  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  gold 
a,nd  silver  lace,  velvet,  satin,  arms,  tapestry,  &c.    Drugs  and  spices 
could  enter  only  at  certain  ports,  as  Marseilles,  Souen,  Bordeaux, 
and  La  fiochelle.     These  laws  were  accompanied  with  others 
regulating  the  prices  of  articles.     Special  commissions  of  notables 
were  appointed  in  every  town  to  assess  the  price  of  victuals,  cloths, 
and  other  goods,  as  well  as  to  settle  the  rate  of  labourers'  wages. 
This  injudicious  meddling  had  the  same  operation  as  in  Spain, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  depressing  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  nation.    At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
French  manufactures  had  much  deteriorated.     France  had  at  one 
time  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  cloth  in  the  world,  both 
for  dye  and  texture,  but  it  had  now  entirely  lost  its  character. 
The  trade  in  scarlet  cloth  exported  to  Turkey,  which  in  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  had  been  very  large,  had  been  entirely  lost     The  Turkey 
trade  was  now  carried  on  by  the  French  with  ready  money  only. 
The  author  of  the  Advis  a/w  Roi  **,  published  in  1614,  complains 
that  Marseilles  alone  sent  annually  to  Turkey  seven  million  crowns 
of  silver,  and  attributes  to  this  cause  the  scarcity  of  that  metal  in 
France ;  what  little  there  was  being  mostly  foreign  coin,  and  of 
baser  alloy  than  the  French.     The  chief  cause  of  the  great  drain 
of  money  in  that  direction  was  that  France  still  imported  her 
spices,  drugs,  and  cottons  from  Turkey  instead  of  procuring  them 
from  the  East  Indies,  either  through  the  Amsterdam  Company,  or 
by  establishing  a  company  of  her  own.     Other  manufactures,  as 
that  of  leather,  had  also  deteriorated ;  and  although  glass  had  long 
been  used  in  France,  it  was  only  recently  that  it  had  begun  to  be 
made  there.     As  in  Spain,  the  caprice  of  fashion  had  also  proved 
injurious  to  trade.     The  French  gentry  disdained  to  wear  articles 
of  home  manufacture,  and  procured  instead,'  at  an  extravagant 
price,  the  rich  cloths  and  silks  of  Venice  and  Genoa ;  while  the 
inhabitants  of  those  towns  themselves  went  very  simply  clad.    The 
Parisians,  however,  were  already  distinguished  for  their  taste  in 
manufacturing  articles  of  domestic  luxury,  and  the  silver  plate 

^  See  iBamberty    Beetteil  tPanciennes  France  at  tliifl  period,  see  also  Lafiemas, 

Lois  Franfoises,  t.  tit.  p.  241.  Biat  du  Commerce  de  Francej  ibid,  1*" 

"  It  will  be  found  in  the  Archives  Cki-  b^.  t  ziv. 
rieuseSf  2*^  b^.  t  i      On  the  trade  of 
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made  in  that  capital  was  in  great  demand  throughout  the  worli 
The  paper  manufactory  was  also  flourishing. 

Thus  commerce  drooped,  and  what  little  existed  was  mostly  i& 
the  hands  of  aliens,  and  especially  of  Italians  settled  at  Marseilles. 
Commercial  pursuits  were  not  regarded  with  favour  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  French  gentleman,  like  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  om- 
sidered  a)*ms  to  be  the  only  honourable  profession.  The  decay  of 
trade  was  aggravated  by  the  want  of  good  internal  commumcatioDs. 
In  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  merchants  were  in  many 
places  compelled  to  send  their  goods  thirty  or  forty  leagues  round, 
a  circumstance  which  had  caused  the  ruin  of  many  towns.  The 
rates  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  such  roads  as  existed  were  often 
diverted  to  other  purposes ;  and  fraudulent  bankrupts  and  other 
dishonest  persons  sometimes  took  advantage  of  the  neglected  and 
unguarded  state  of  the  highways  to  pretend  a  robbery  or  an  acci- 
dent, and  thus  to  defraud  their  creditors.  When  Henry  IV.  was 
firmly  established  on  the  throne,  Sully  turned  his  attention  to  tiie 
state  of  the  roads,  made  them  more  direct,  and  planted  their  sides 
with  elms ;  which,  however,  were  uprooted  by  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace. The  scheme  of  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean  by 
means  of  a  canal  was  also  agkated  in  Henry's  reign,  and  appears 
to  have  been  suggested  in  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Joyeuse  to  that 
monarch.'^  The  plan  was  subsequently  discussed  in  the  council 
of  Marie  de'  Medici,  "  but,"  says  Richelieu,  "  the  enterprise  was 
too  great  for  the  times,  nor  was  there  anybody  who  cared  enough 
for  the  commerce  and  riches  of  France  to  support  it."*®  The 
execution  of  that  useful  and  magnificent  work  was  reserved  for 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Sully,  however,  commenced  the  canal  of 
Briare  to  join  the  Seine  and  Loire ;  a  work  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII. 

France  was  saved  by  its  agricultural  wealth  and  by  the  cares  of 
Sully,  who,  though  he  paid  little  attention  to  commerce,  and 
indeed  strangely  regarded  foreign  trade  and  home  manufactures  as 
sources  of  impoverishment  *\  was  carefiU  to  develope  the  natuial 
resources  of  France,  and  to  restore  its  financial  system  to  a  sound 
and  vigorous  condition.  Giovanni  Botero,  an  Italian  who  wrote 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  remarks  that  France 
possessed  Tour  magnets  which  served  to  attract  the  wealth  of  other 
countries:  its  com,  which  helped  to  supply  Spain  and  Portugal; 
its  wine,  exported  to  England,  Flanders,  and  the  Baltic ;  its  salt> 

•  Archives  Curieuses^  2°"*«  g^r.  t  i.  p.      M.  Poisson  is  of  great  anthority. 
12,   ed.  note.      On   the  shite  of  trade,  *•  Memoires^  t.  i.  p.  179. 

finance,  &c.,  under  Heniy  IV.,  the  work  of         *^  Blanqni,  ilnd.  t,  i.  p.  357. 
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mciann&ctured  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean ; 
sind  its  hemp  and  cloth,  in  demand  at  Lisbon  and  Seville,  for  the 
Bails  and  cordage  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  shipping/'  The 
breeding  of  cattle,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  agriculture ;  horses,  in  particular,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  import  from  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Germany, 
and  other  placea 

Hence,  although  France  had  gone  through  near  half  a  century 
of  civil  wars  carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  to  a  great 
extent  had  re-established  the  empire  of  the  middle  ages,  she  was 
nevertheless  in  a  much  ,more  flourishing  condition,  and  enjoyed 
better  future  prospects  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
than  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  vast  colonial  possessions  of  the  latter 
country,  the  internal  peace  which  had  reigned  in  it,  and  the  absolute 
authority  acquired  by  its  monarchs.  This  last  advantage  was  the 
only  thing  yet  wanting  to  render  France  more  than  a  match  for 
Spain  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  in  that  rivality  between  the 
two  nations  for  precedence,  which  will  hereafter  occupy  so  much  of 
our  attention.  After  the  peace  of  Vervins  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  old  struggle  between  the  French  crown  and  the  French  nobles 
still  remained  to  be  renewed.  It  was  necessary  that  France  should 
become  a  great  monarchy  before  it  could  be  a  great  nation,  and 
from  this  period  it  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  government  to 
centralise  the  power  of  the  King;  an  object  not  thoroughly  at- 
tained till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  very  conditions  on  which  Henry  IV.  had  made  his  peace 
with  the  heads  of  the  League  presented  an  obstacle  to  this  cen- 
tralisation. He  had  been  forced  to  purchase  their  submission  with 
governments,  fortresses  and  money,  thus  creating  a  new  class  of 
powerful  vassals,  almost  as  formidable  as  those  feudal  ones  which  it 
had  been  the  constant  aim  of  Louis  XI.  to  control  and  humiliate. 
Although  the  twelve  great  governments  were  of  royal  delegation, 
yet  the  holders  of  them  were  often  obeyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces  in  preference  to  the  King.  In  1599,  when  Henry  IV, 
was  troubled  by  the  machinations  of  the  Spanish  Coiurt,  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  insulted  him  with  the  proposition  that  governors 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  their  provinces  as  proprietors,  doing 
only  liege  homage  to  the  crown ;  and  he  assured  the  King  that  he 
would  thus  always  be  provided  with  the  means  of  raising  an  army.*^ 
To  check  the  power  of  the  governors,  Henry  sometimes  appointed 
lieutenant-generals  in  the  provinces;   but  these  officers  became 

^  Botero,  ap.  Macphereon,  toL  ii.  p.  ^  Anquetil,  Intrigue  du  Cabinet,  t.  i.  p. 

197.  18  eq. 
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sometimes  as  fonnidable  as  the  governors  themselves.  The  court 
had  also  begun  to  oppose  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  by  another 
kind  of-  nobles  more  dependent  on  the  crown^  that  of  the  '*  Dukes 
and  Peers  "  {la  duch^pairie)  created  by  letters-patent :  an  order 
that  pretended  to  the  first  rank  of  nobility.  At  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.  there  had  been  only  eight  such  duchis-pairies ;  when 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  there  were  eighteen,  and  the  Bour- 
bons  in  eveiy  reign  created  new.** 

But  there  was  also  a  class  of  lower  nobles,  having  the  command 
of  a  fortress  or  two,  who  could  set  the  royal  authority  at  defianca 
As  the  theory  and  practice  of  engineering  and  fortification  were 
then  in  their  infancy,  the  King  might  be  bearded  by  the  com- 
mandant of  a  single  fortress,  provided  he  had  a  devoted  garrison; 
while  a  confederation  of  three  or  four  such  commanders   might 
make  the  monarch  tremble  on  his  throne^    France  was  covered 
with  such  places,  which  served  more  to  support  the  power  of  the 
nobles  than  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     The  fortress  called 
Le  CaateUety  which  commanded  the  town  of  Chateau-Renard^  affords 
a  specimen  of  one.     The  walls  were  four  and  a  half  toisea  thick, 
with  many  casemated  chambers,  and  a  subterranean  passage  running 
through  the  whole  building.     It  contained  dungeons,  magazines, 
a  well,  windmills  for  grinding  com  and  an  oven  to  convert  it  into 
bread ;  while  for  its  defence  it  was  stored  with  battering  cannon 
and  falconets,  gunpowder  and  ammunition  of  all  descriptions.^^ 
Bichelieu  caused  most  of  this  kind  of  castles  to  be  dismantled 
after  the  taking  of  La  Boch^Ue.    The  holders  of  such  places,  and 
indeed  the  higher  nobility  of  France  in  general,  were  for  the  most 
part  grossly  illiterate,  priding  themselves  only  on  their  prowess 
and  feats  of  arms,  which  were  frequently  exhibited  in  sanguinary 
duels.     The  Constable  Montmorenci  who  died  in  1614,  who  was 
reputed  one  of  the  most  perfect  cavaliers  of  his  time,  was  so  illite- 
rate that  he  could  scarcely  write  his  name.     There  were  of  course 
occasional  exceptions  to  this   remark,  as,  for  instance.  Marshal 
Biron.     One  day  Biron  showed  himself  better  informed  respecting 
some  of  the  antiquities  preserved  at  Fontainebleau  than  a  professed 
scholar  who  was  present ;  but  he  was  half  ashamed  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  only  commimicated  it  over  his  shoulder  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  going  away.^®    The  ferocity  of  the  nobles   and  the 

**  Sismondi,  But  des  Fran^,  t  xv.  p.  142.  tlier  noblefi,  no  need  to  conceal  his  know- 
**  Anquetil,  ibid,  t  ii.  p.  174  note.  ledge:  "II  est  bon  de  89aToir  qne  oe 
^  Banke,  Fraruoa.  GtacK  B.  ii.  8.  84.  Maieschal  estoit  fort  ignorant,  mais  ex- 
It  mapr  be  remarkedf  however,  thatPdr^fixe  trftmement  cnrieax  dee  pr^ctions  da  ••- 
in  hiB  Hist,  du  Roy  Henri  le  Grand,  trologaeSt  deVina,  geomantiens,  et  aatret 
lepreeents  Biron  aa  haTing,  like  hia  bio-  affionteun." —  p.  393,  Elzerir  ed.  1661. 
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fashion  of  duelling  had  been  nourished  by  the  frivolous  and  at  the 
same  time  sanguinary  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  who  with  an  effeminate 
love  of  febrile  emotions  accorded  his  favour  to  none  but  duellists. 
The  more  manly  heart  of  Henry  IV.  was  bent  on  repressing  the 
practice,  and  in  1602  he  published  an  edict  declaring  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  consequently  amenable  to  capital  punishment, 
whosoever  should  be  engaged  in  a  duel  either  as  principal  or 
second.  But  this  law  proved  too  severe  to  be  executed ;  and  be- 
tween 1601  and  1609  no  fewer  than  2000  gentlemen  were  killed 
in  duels  !*^  In  the  latter  year  Henry  published  a  milder  edict, 
referring  all  persons  who  had  been  affronted  to  himself  to  decide 
whether  a  duel  could  be  permitted.  Whoever  sent  or  accepted  a 
challenge  without  such  authority  was  to  lose  his  right  of  reparation, 
and  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  employments ;  and  he 
who  killed  his  adversary  in  such  an  unlicensed  duel  was  to  be 
punished  with  death  without  sepulture,  and  his  children  were  to 
be  disgraced  for  a  term  of  ten  years.*' 

In  the  state  of  disorganisation  in  which  France  was  left  by  the 
civil  wars,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  rude  and  insolent  nobility,  she 
was  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  king  as  Henry  IV.  and  such  an 
administrator  as  Sully.  With  all  his  faults,  Henry  did  not  suffer 
even  the  greatest  of  them,  his  unconquerable  addiction  to  women, 
to  make  him  forget  his  kingly  office,  and  even  the  spell  of  the 
charming  Grabrielle  was  powerless  to  resist  the  calls  of  duty  and 
the  stem  admonitions  of  Sully.  Nothing  could  present  a  greater 
contrast  than  did  his  court  with  that  of  his  voluptuous,  effeminate 
and  extravagant  predecessor.  To  repress  the  disorders  of  the 
nobihty,  which  had  been  encours^ed  by  Henry  III.,  he  told  his 
nobles  that  they  must  accustom  themselves  to  live  off  their  own 
property,  without  recourse  to  the  royal  coffers,  or  oppressing  their 
own  vassals  with  a  thousand  robberies  and  extortions;  and  he 

m 

advised  them,  as  peace  was  now  restored,  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  look  after  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  Knowing,  moreover, 
how  apt  the  French  nobility  is  to  follow  the  example*  of  their 
king,  he  taught  them  by  his  own  mode  of  dress  to  retrench  their 
superfluous  finery.  He  commonly  wore  a  grey  cloth  and  a  doublet 
of  satin  or  taffety,  without  pinking,  lace  or  embroidery,  and  he 


**  Fontenai-Mapenil,  ap.  Martin,  t  x.  p.  come  dasaical  in  FreDcb  history.    M.  Mi- 

469.    The  Memoirs  of  the  period  and  the  chelet  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  a  most 

worics  of  Brantome  abound  with  accounts  graphic  description  of  it      Guerres  de 

of  duels,    The  celebrated  one  between  Beligwn,  ch.  i.  and  ii- 

Jamac  and  La  ChAtaigneraie  in   1547,  *  Isambert,  t  zy.  p.  361. 

terminated  bj  the  coujp  de  Jamac^  has  be-  ^ 
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ridiculed  those  who  went  too  finely  clad,  and  carried,  as  he  s^d. 
their  windmills  and  their  forests  on  their  backs,*^ 

Henry's  counsellor  Maximilian  de  Bethune  Baron  Rosni  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  on  whom  he  had  early  cast  his  eye,  was 
precisely  the  man  capable  of  assisting  him  in  the  reorganisation  of 
France,     The  stoical,  nay,  somewhat  cynical,  manners  of  Sully 
were  little  calculated  to  conciliate  friends.  He  was  rude,  obstinate, 
proud,  self-interested,  but  he  had  displayed  great  financial  ability, 
and  Henry  saw  that  even  his  repulsive  qualities,  his  avarice  in- 
cluded, rendered  him  the  very  man  for  the  conjunctilre.     All  the 
King  required  of  him  was  that  he  would  bestow  as  much  care  on 
the  royal  revenue   as  he   had  done  on  his  own;  nor  cared  to 
inquire  whether  his  minister  made  his  own  fortune  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  State.     Rosni  did  not  indeed  belong  to  that 
order  of  statesmen  who  forget  themselves.  His  income  was  200,000 
livres,  and  he  possessed  a  couple  of  million  in  trinkets.**    His 
rough  and  somewhat  brutal  manners  served  to  stem  the  opposition 
that  he  encountered.    At  the  eommand  of  the  King  he  had  under- 
taken in  the  summer  of  1596  a  sort  of  financial  voyage  of  discoveiy 
throughout  France ;  when,  armed  with  unlimited  powers,  he  had 
suspended  the  greater  part  of  the  oflBcers  of  finance,  examined 
their  accounts  for  the  last  four  years,  and  returned  to  the  King 
with  seventy  cart-loads  of  silver,  amounting  to  half  a  million 
crowns,  the  fruits  of  his  researches.     Such  was  the  rapacity  of  the 
traitantSy  or  farmers  of  the  revenue^  that  of  150  millions  levied  in 
taxes  scarce  thirty  found  their  way  into  the  royal  treasury.*'  Besides 
putting  an  end  to  the  thefts  of  the  financiers.  Sully  also  repressed 
the  extortions  of  the  governors  of  provinces.     He  had  found  the 
State  charged  with  a  debt  of  nearly  300  million  francs,  and  having 
a  disposable  revenue  of  only  from  seven  to  nine  millions ;  in  1610, 
after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  one  third  of  this  debt  had  been  paid 
oflF,  the  net  revenue  had  been  doubled,  and  now  yielded  sixteen 
millions,  exclusive  of  four  millions  arising  from  a  better  manage- 
ment of  the  royal  domains  and  other  sources :  and  the  King  had 
at  his  immediate  disposal  a  rest  or  reserve  of  more  than  twenty 
millions,  three  fourths  of  which  were  deposited  in  specie  at  tJie 
Bastille." 

By  the  wise  and  energetic  measures  of  Sully,  France  was  saved 
from  that  ruin  which  menaced  Spain,  and  began  rapidly  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  nations.     Griovanni  Botero,  an  Italian  writer  who 

*»  P^rdfixe,  Hist,  de  Henri  le  Grand,  "  Blanqui,  Hut,  deFEeon,  Pokt.  tip. 

p.  260.  3d2. 
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flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  that 

France  was  at  that  time  the  greatest,  richest,  and  most  populous 

of  all  the  European  kingdoms,  and  contained  fifteen  million  inhahi- 

tants.     Paris,  with  a  population  of  450,000  souls,  was,  with  the 

eaiception,  perhaps,  of  Moscow,  the  largest  capital  in  Europe.    The 

-weak  and  profligate  Henry  III.,  by  making  that  city  his  constant 

residence,  had  contributed  much  to  enlarge  and  improve  it.     The 

earlier  kings  had  preferred  their  castles  on  the  Loire ;  Francis  I. 

had  commonly  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  Henry  11. 

had  held  his  court  somewhat  more  frequently  in  the  capital ;  but 

Charles  IX.  had  been  mostly  banished  from  it  by  the  religious 

wars.*'    According  to  the  Italian  writer  whom  we  have  just  cited, 

the  three  European  cities  of  the  first  rank  and  magnitude  were,  at 

that  time,  Moscow,  Constantinople,  and  Paris.     London  could  only 

claim  a  second  rank,  with  Naples,  Lisbon,  Prague,  Milan,  and 

Ghent ;  each  containing  some  160,000  inhabitants ;  whence,  Botero 

too  hastily  infers  that  England,  Naples,  Portugal,  Bohemia,  Milan, 

and  Flanders,  were  states  of  equal  magnitude  and  power.     The 

size  of  the  metropolis  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  the  strength  of 

a  kingdom.     But  Bolero's  inference  will  show  the  estimation  in 

which  England  was  then  held  among  foreigners.     Spain  certainly 

was,  or  had  been,  the  leading  nation  of  Europe ;  yet  that  country 

did  not  contain  any  city  even  of  such  magnitude  as  these  last ;  a 

circumstance  owing  partly  to  its  having  been  divided  into  several 

small  kingdoms,  partly  to  its  want  of  large  rivers.    The  chief  cities 

were  those  in  which  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  had  held  their 

seats ;  as  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Yalentia,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Burgos, 

Leon.     Madrid  was  increasing  through  the  residence  of  Philip  II. ; 

but  the  cities  to  which  a  Spaniard  could  point  with  most  pride  were 

Granada,   the   ancient   capital   of  the   Moorish   sultans;  Seville, 

enriched  by  being  the  seat  of  the  American  trade ;  and  Valladolid, 

which  had  long  been  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.     In 

Italy,  Rome  owed  its  splendour  to  the  residence  of  the  Pope ;  Milan 

and  Venice  were  stationary,  if  not  declining,  and  were  no  larger 

than  they  had  been  four  centuries  before ;  Cracow  and  Vilna  were 

the  two  chief  cities  of  Poland ;  in  Bussia,  besides  Moscow,  Voladimir 

and  Great  Novgorod." 

England,  under  the  rule  of  Elizabeth  and  her  able  ministers, 
was,  at  the  period  we  have  been  surveying,  fast  rising  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  though  the  population  was  then  perhaps  hardly  more 


"  Ranke,  Franz,  Cr€9ch.  B.  i.  S.  376.         Uque,  published  in  1677,  estimates  the 
**  Botero,  ap.  Macpherson,   vol.  il  p.      populat 
194  sq.     Bodin,  author  of  La  Ripwh      p.  120. 
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numerous  than  that  now  contained  in  the  metropolis,  and  thoagh  t})e 
habits  of  the  people  were  widely  different  from  what  they  are  at 
present.  Meteren,  the  Flemish  historian  **,  who  long  resided  in 
London,  describes  the  English  as  being  indolent,  like  the  Spaniards, 
instead  of  laborious,  like  the  French  and  Hollanders,  fond  of  dress, 
field  sports  and  good  living.  The  more  ingenious  handicrafts  were 
all  exercised  by  foreigners,  nor  did  the  natives  even  cultivate  the 
soil  to  the  extent  which  they  might ;  though  England  at  that  time 
exported,  instead  of  importing  grain.  Nevertheless,  had  England 
continued  to  enjoy  a  vigorous  government,  she  would  soon  have 
been  fitted  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
weakness  of  the  first  two  Stuarts,  and  the  corruption  and  bigoizy 
of  their  successors,  impaired,  and  almost  destroyed,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  her  weight  as  a  European  power.  It  was, 
however,  a  recoil  to  make  a  stronger  boimd,  supported  by  the 
security  of  her  domestic  liberties. 

The  true  principles  of  commerce  were  at  first  ill-understocxl  in 
England  as  in  other  countries,  though  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an 
extent;  and  she  was  the  first  to  improve  upon  them  in  practice. 
Sounder  theories  of  political  economy  and  the  monetary  system, 
owe  their  birth  to  Italy,  and,  indeed,  to  so  uncommercial  a  countiy 
as  Calabria.     Antonio  Serra,  a  fellow-countryman  of  Campanella^ 
to  whose  admonitions  addressed  to  Philip  III.  we  have  already 
adverted,  and  a  partaker  in  his   unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue 
Calabria  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  addressed  in  1613  from  the  Nea- 
politan dungeon  of  the  Vicaria  to  the  viceroy  Lemos,  his  work^ 
on  the  methods  of  procuring  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  in  countries  which  do  not  possess  mines ;  a  book  which  may 
be  regarded  as  inaugurating  the  science  of  political  economy.    But 
how  great  is  the  gulf  between  theory  and  practice,  our  own  times 
have  shown ;  and  indeed  the  practical  statesmen  and  merchants  of 
England  had  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  before  the  publi- 
cation of  Serra's  book.     While  statesmen,  like  Sully,  harboured  the 
popular  prejudice  against  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
English  East  India  Company,  at  its  first  establishment  in  1600, 
had  obtained  permission  to  export  annually  30,0002.     It  was  still 
held,  indeed,  that  the  precious  metals  were  the  sole  true  elements 
of  wealth,  and  that  the  employment  of  them  abroad  was  wholesome 
and  legitimate  only  when  the  commodities  procured  vnith  them 
should  realise  in  foreign  markets  a  still  larger  amount,  and  thus 

"  Ap.  Motley,  United  Netherlands^  toI.      che  poseotio  far  ahbondare  U  regni  tPoro  $ 
i  p.  807.  ^rgento  dove  n(m  sono  miniere.    See 

"  Entitled,  Breve  Trattato  delle  cause      Twiss,  p.  S. 
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raise   a  balance  to  be  paid  in  specie.     By  degrees,  however,  juster 

Qotions  began  to  prevail ;  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  gold  and 

silver  are  nothing  but  commodities,  and  that  the  circulation  of 

tliein^  like  that  of  any  other  article,  should  be  unrestricted.     These 

ideas   at  length  made  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

in  1663  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coin  and  bullion 

vfOTG  repealed.*'      The  publications  of  Mr.  Thomas  Munn  were 

very  useful  in  establishing  better  notions  of  commerce ;  but  that 

author  was  also  the  first  who  rendered  popular  the  celebrated  theory 

of  the  balance  of  trade ;  a  system,  whose  errors  were  pernicious,  not 

only   by  inducing  governments  to  tamper  with  trade  instead  of 

leaving  it  free  to  find  its  own  channels,  but  also,  what  was  still 

worse,  by  leading  nations  to  regard  the  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 

boiu^  as  incompatible  with  their  own.     Hence  arose  among  them  a 

desire  to  hurt  and  impoverish  one  another :  commerce,  that  should 

naturally  be  a  bond  of  union,  became  an  occasion  of  discord,  and 

the  jealousy  of  trade  not  only  impelled  them  to  contend  with  hostile 

tariffs,  but  even  gave  rise  to  frequent  and  bloody  wars. 

Before  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Ealeigh  had  made  a  first 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  an  English  colony  in  America ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  her  successor,  James  1.,  to  initiate  that 
colonial  system  by  which  England  has  been  distinguished  among 
modern  nations.     We  pass  over  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  first 
attempts  of  the  English  to  trade  with  India  and  America,  as  well 
knovm  to  the  English  reader,  and  as  foreign  to  our  purpose,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  were  the  occasions  of  quarrels  with  the 
Spanish  government.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  voyages  of 
Drake,  Cavendish,  and   others,  to   the  New  World,  were  little 
better  than  piratical,  though  justified  perhaps  by  the  absurd  and 
exclusive  pretensions   of  Spain,  as  well  as  by  that  underhand 
system  of  hostility  and  annoyance,  without  an  open  breach,  which 
had  during  many  years  prevailed  between  the  two  countries.     If 
Brake  surprised  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific  and  re- 
turned with  untold  treasure,  Philip  was  aiding  and  abetting  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  or  scheming  the  assassination  of  the  heretic 
English   Queen.     It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
piracies  of  the  English  had  often  no  such  excuse,  being  in  many 
cases  exercised  on  friendly  nations,  as  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Danes.     After  the  peace  of  Vervins,  the  French   maritime 
commerce  with  Spain  and  Belgium  was  terribly  annoyed  by  the 
English  privateers :  we  find  the  Danes  also  complaining,  and  in 

"  Twiss,  p.  49. 
VOL.  n.  £  £ 
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1599  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation  enjoiaing  all  masteis  of 
vessels  having  letters  of  marque  to  give  security  before  they  pot 
to  sea,  that  they  would  commit  no  injury  on  the  subjects  of  firiendlT 
powers.**  Thus  the  hardy  mariners  of  England,  like  those  of 
ancient  Greece,  were  nursed  in  piracy,  and  seem  like  them  to 
have  felt  glory  rather  than  shame  in  the  exercise  of  a  professioa 
to  which  the  boundless  sea  opens  so  many  temptations  and  facili- 
ties.^ The  disputes  which  hence  arose  had  nearly  produced  a  war 
between  England  and  France,  till  in  1606  they  were  put  an  end 
to  by  a  treaty  of  commerce ;  by  which  all  letters  of  reprisals  were 
annulled  on  both  sides,  and  many  salutary  regulations  adopted 
respecting  trade.^^ 

The  opening  of  a  more  extensive  commerce  with  Russia,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  Narva,  was  of  a  more  legitimate  nature. 
In  the  year  1553  a  Joint-Stock  Company  was  established  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot^  for  the 
prosecution  of  maritime  discovery,  and  a  squadron  of  three  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Sh-  Hugh  Willoughby,  doubled  the  North 
Cape  in  search  of  a  north-eastern  passage.  Sir  Hugh,  with  two 
of  his  ships,  wcus  compelled  by  the  approach  of  winter  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  harbour  of  Russian  Lapland,  where  he  and  his  crews 
were  all  frozen  to  death.  In  the  following  summer  they  were 
discovered  by  some  Russian  fishermen  in  the  same  attitudes  in 
which  death  had  surprised  them  ;  the  commander  still  sitting  at 
his  cabin  table  with  his  diary  and  other  papers  open  before  him. 
The  third  vessel,  under  Richard  Chancellor,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  run  into  the  White  Sea,  or  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  the  crews 
landing  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Nicholas  near  Archangel,  were  enabled 
to  weather  the  rigour  of  the  season.^*  Chancellor  employed  the 
opportunity  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Czar,  John  Bazilowitz, 
at  Moscow,  and  to  obtain  for  English  commerce  important  privi- 
leges at  Archangel,  and  other  ports  in  those  seas,  which  had  been 
hitherto  un visited  by  any  ships  of  burthen.  The  Russians  were  the 
more  inclined  to  enter  into  this  connection,  as  Livonia,  whence 
their  products  were  shipped  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Another  fruit  of  this  voyage  was 
the  discovery  of  the  whale  fishery  at  Spitzbergen.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1554)  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Queen 

*»  Rymer,  vol  xvi.  p.  364.  Eist  du  lUgne  de  Henri  IV,  t  ii  p.  115 

"  Oi  7049  'EXXifyf f  T^  iriAoi — irpJarowTo  sqq. 

wpif  KfiffT^lw — oifK  llx^irr6s   t»  mayinnpt  •>  An  account  of  this  Tojage  was  written 
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naK\ov.  — Thucyd.  i.  6.  plied  by  Chancellor,  nnder  the  title  of 
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M!ary  to  the  merchant  adventurers  engaged  in  this  trade^  who 
"were  subsequently  called  the  Bussia  Company.  In  1555  Chan- 
cellor and  his  companions  again  visited  Moscow,  where  they  were 
liospitably  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Czar,  who  granted 
them  some  further  important  privileges ;  and  in  the  same  year  a 
Muscovite  ambassador  visited  the  Court  of  London.  A  few  years 
after,  Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  energetic  agent  of  the  Bussia 
Company,  sailed  down  the  Wolga  to  Astrachan,  crossed  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  into  Persia,  established  at  Bokhara  a  trade  with  the  mer- 
chants of  India,  Persia,  Bussia  and  Cathay,  or  China,  and  the  silks 
and  other  products  of  tihie  East  were  conveyed  by  the  route  thus 
opened  to  Kolmogro,  on  the  White  Sea,  and  shipped  thence  to 
England.^*  In  1566  the  Bussia  Company  was  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed by  an  express  statute,  the  first  of  the  kind  passed  by  the 
Eiiglish  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1581  was  incorporated  a  trading  company  of  the  same 
kind,  the  English  Turkey,  or  Levant,  Company.  We  have  already 
liad  occasion  to  note  the  commencement  of  a  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Porte,  to  which  we  need  not  again  advert.  But  the 
most  important  of  all  the  commercial  associations  formed  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  East  India  Company,  established 
by  charter,  Slst  December  1600,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
direct  trade  to  the  Indies.  In  this  enterprise,  however,  we  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Dutch. 

The  history  of  Holland  at  this  period  affords  a  striking  example 
how  the  spirit  of  liberty  not  only  serves  to  secure  the  domestic 
happiness  of  a  people,  but  also  to  promote  their  wealth,  and  power 
and  thus  to  make  them  respected  abroad.  The  war  of  independence 
became  a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  new  republic.  Although  en- 
ge^ed  in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  the  Spaniards,  their 
former  masters,  then  reputed  the  leading  power  in  Europe,  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  had  gone  on  increasing  every  year, 
while  their  navy  had  attained  to  such  a  force  ss  rendered  them  equal, 
if  not  superior,  at  sea,  to  any  European  nation.^'  So  Athens  reached 
her  highest  pitch  of  power  and  glory  during  her  struggle  with  Persia; 
and  though  the  Dutch  will  not  afford  many  points  of  comparison 
with  the  Athenians,  besides  their  naval  strength,  yet  the  insolence, 
vain  glory,  and  radical  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  may  find  no 


•  See  Haklnyt's  VoyageSj  yol.  iv.  p,  warda  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
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unapt  counterparts  among  the  Persians.  From  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Dutch  had  beai 
gradually  superseding  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns ;  against  which 
trading  confederacy  a  terrible  blow  had  also  been  struck  bj  the 
regulations  of  Queen  Elizabeth.®*  Before  the  close  of  the  century 
the  Dutch  had  become  the  chief  carriers  between  the  southern  and 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  During  the  years  1586  and  1587,  the 
most  miserable  years  of  the  struggle,  more  than  800  ships  entered 
the  Dutch  ports.  The  merchants  and  manu&cturers  of  Bral^nt 
and  Flanders  flocked  into  Holland  and  Zealand^  and  contributed  so 
much  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  those  provinces  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  build  new  towns,  and  add  to  the  streets  of  the 
old  ones.  This  prosperity  was  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  southern,  or  obedient,  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  these,  large  districts  once  fertile  had  become  waste;  whole 
villages,  and  even  some  small  towns,  had  been  literally  depopu- 
lated ;  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar  prowled  around  even 
the  larger  cities,  and  in  the  winter  of  1686-7,  two  hundred  persons 
were  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grhent.  Nobles 
and  wealthy  eitiEcns  had  been  reduced  to  beggary,  and  peasants 
and  artizans  were  forced  to  turn  soldiers  or  brigands.*'*  Antwerp 
had  been  completely  ruined  by  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt  Mean- 
while the  Dutch,  not  content  with  merely  conveying  the  commo- 
dities of  the  East  from  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  those 
of  northern  Europe,  resolved  to  trade  on  their  own  account  with 
the  Indies,  and  with  this  view  secured  the  services  of  one  Cor- 
nelius Houtman,  a  Fleming,  who,  having  made  several  voyages 
to  India  with  the  Portuguese,  was  well  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  navigation,  but  also  with  the  ports  best  adapted  for 
trade.  The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  now  entered  into  an  as- 
sociation called  the  Company  of  Distant  Countries,  and  de- 
spatched, under  Houtman's  command,  four  ships  of  small  burthen, 
carrying  250  men,  wiUi  100  guns,  and  laden  with  commodities 
suitable  for  the  Indian  market.  After  an  absence  of  about  two 
and  a  half  years,  Houtman  with  three  of  his  ships  returned  to  the 
Texel  in  August  1597,  having  penetrated  as  far  as  Bantam  iD 


**  After  many  dispates  and  some  deeds 
of  violence,  the  Steelyard,  or  house  of  the 
Hanse  merchants  in  Ix>ndon,  was  ordered 
by  Elizabeth  to  be  shut  up  in  1597.  Mac- 
pherson,  Annals  of  Commerce^  vol.  ii.  p. 
212.  The  great  opponents  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League  in  this  country,  were  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose 
members  resided  in  the  principal  towns  of 


England.  The  limits  of  their  trade  % 
from  the  river  Somme  in  France,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  German  Ocean ; 
though  it  was  confined  to  a  few  staple 
towns  within  those  boundaries.  Ibid.  p. 
220. 

**  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Mr. 
Motley,  27n.  Netherl,  voL  ii.  p.  129. 
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bva;  but  the  Portuguese  merchants  who  resided  there  set  the 
xxatives  against  the  Dutch,  and  the  profits  of  the  voyage  scarcely 
x-epaid  the  expenses  of  the  outfit  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indies  had  very  much  declined 
since  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II. ;  the  rapacity,  tyranny, 
a.nd  bad  faith  of  their  governors  and  merchants  had  disgusted  the 
natives — circumstances  which  encouraged  the  Butch  to  persevere, 
especially  as  they  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  those  seas, 
and  had  brought  home  with  them  some  native  Indians  who  might 
be  useful  in  another  expedition.  They  were  further  stimulated  by 
an  edict  published'  by  Philip  III.  soon  after  his  accession,  prohibit- 
ing his  Spanish  and  Portuguese  subjects  from  all  commerce  with 
the  Dutch.  The  States  retaliated  by  similar  edicts,  and  declared 
that  they  should  regard  as  enemies  the  subjects  of  all  neutral 
powers  who  should  convey  commodities  to  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or 
Flemish  ports.  This  manifesto  was  recognised  by  France,  and 
natives  of  that  country  were  warned  by  their  government  that  they 
would  trade  with  Spain  at  their  own  peril. 

After  the  return  of  Houtman  various  trading  companies  were 
formed  by  the  Dutch.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1598  upwards  of 
eighty  vessels  were  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  squadrons  of  from  four  to  eight  vessels,  completely 
armed,  and  some  provided  with  troops ;  so  that  they  were  alike 
prepared  to  fight  or  trade.  But  as  these  divided  associations  were, 
not  found  to  yield  much  profit,  they  weie  in  the  year  1602  amal- 
gamated into  one,  under  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company,  with 
a  joint-stock  capital  of  between  six  and  seven  million  guilders,  or 
about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  this  society  to  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Straits  of  Magellan,  to  appoiDt  governors,  administer  justice, 
build  forts,  raise  troops,  &c.  Their  trade  was  secure  from  moles- 
tation through  the  maritime  superiority  which  the  Dutch  navy 
now  began  to  assert.^  We  shall  not  pursue  in  detail  the  history 
of  their  settlements  in  the  East,  contenting  ourselves  with  remark- 
ing that  in  time  they  planted  factories  and  settlements  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  from  Bassora  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far  as  Japan, 
and  in  particular  they  established  themselves  in  the  island  of 
Java,  where  they  made  Batavia  the  central  emporium  of  all  their 
eastern  trade.  They  also  appropriated  the  Molucca  and  other 
spice  islands,  and  became  at  length  so  powerful  in  the  East  as  to 

•  See  Watson's  Philip  HI.  bk.  iy. ;  Macphereon,  vol.  iL  p.  226. 
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send  out  fleets  of  forty  or  fifty  large  ships  and  an  army  of  dmtr 
thousand  men.  In  short,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  grev 
so  large  as  quite  to  overshadow  that  of  England,  and  to  exdte  the 
jealousy  of  our  merchants  and  adventurers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Observaiions  ^  addressed  to  James  I.  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigfa  shortly 
before  his  execution ;  from  which,  after  making  lar^e  allowances 
for  exaggeration,  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  was  then 
far  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  English. 

France  also  appeared  as  a  competitor  in  the  race  of  colonisa- 
tion ;  but  that  nation  does  not  seem  to  be  well  fitted  by  nature  for 
such  enterprises,  which,  instead  of  giving  birth  at  once  to  brilliant 
and  striking  results,  must  be  fostered  and  brought  to  maturity  bv 
long  years  of  patient  care  and  industry.     It  is,  at   all   events, 
certain,  that  the  attempts  of  the  French  in  this   way  were  not 
crowned  with  any  remarkable  success.     Sully  had  observed  this 
characteristic  in  their  national  genius;  he  had  dissuaded  Hemy 
from  renewing  the  attempts  to  form  plantations  in  New  France^; 
and  he  might  have  pointed  to  their  failures  at  Cape  Breton  and 
Florida.     But  Henry  was  not  to  be  discouraged.     He  resolved  to 
compete  with  Spain  and  England   in   the  foimdation  of  trans- 
atlantic colonies ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  with  those  powers, 
he  confined  the  researches  of  his  navigators  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  fortieth  degree  N.  latitude.     These  efforts  resulted   in  the 
foundation  by  Champlain  of  the  colonies  of  Acadia  and  Canada 
(1608).     The  Grallic  race  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  New 
World,  though  destined  at   length  to  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  their  English  rivals  in  that  hemisphere.     Henry  also  attempted 
in  1604  to  establish  a  French  East  India  Company;  but  there 
was  not  commercial  enterprise  enough  in  the  country  to  carry  out 
his  views.     The  company  remained  in  abeyance  till  1615,  when 
Louis  XIII.  gave  them  a  new  charter,  and  they  took  possession  of 
the  vast  island  of  Madagascar.     But  it  was  soon  found  not  to 
answer  their  expectations,  and  the  company  sank  into  oblivion.® 

While  the  Western  Powers  were  thus  extending  their  trade  and 
planting  colonies  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  then  known 
world,  their  naval  resources,  in  a  militi^  point  of  view,  seem  to 
have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  vastness  of  their  enterprises. 
Although  Queen  Elizabeth  had  sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  of  war  at  sea,  yet  only  thirteen  of  them  belonged  to 
herself;  the  rest  consisted  of  vessels  hired  from  the  merchants,  and 

^  An  abstract  of  them  will  be  found  in      Jeannin  (1608),  ap.  Martin,  t.  x.  pi  464. 
Maepherson,  ibid.  p.  233  sqq.  **  Ibid.  p.  465  sq. ;  Macpheison,  yoL  ii 

"  Letter  of   Siily  to    the    President      p.   282. 
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fitted  np  on  occasion  as  men  of  war.     King  James  I.  added  eleven 

slkips  to  the  royal  navy.^®     The  navy  of  France  was  in  a  still  worse 

c^ondition.     It  appears  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sully  that  in  the  reign 

of  Henry  lY.  the  French  did  not  possess  more  than  some  half 

<5ozen  indifferent  ships  at  Brest  and  La  Bochelle^  and  a  score 

of  galleys  in  the  Mediterranean.     It  was  reserved  for  Cardinal 

Xlichelieu  to  revive  the  French  navy,  and  to  make  \hQJleurd  de  lya 

:flourish  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land ;  in  token  of  which  he  caused  to 

he  inscribed  on  the  stems  of  his  new  built  vessels  the  motto, 

**  florent  quoque  lilia  ponto." 

The  Turks,  although  not  naturally  fond  of  the  sea,  nor  a  com- 
mercial people — for  what  little  trade  they  had  was  mostly  in 
the  hands  either  of  Europeans,  or  more  especially  of  Jews  — 
nevertheless  surpassed,  during  the  period  of  their  prosperity,  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  in  their  maritime  forces.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  Selim  L,  the  Turkish  fleet  numbered  400 
sail  of  all  descriptions,  carrying  30,000  men.  After  the  time  of 
Selim,  though  still  very  formidable,  it  somewhat  declined;  and 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  inflicted  on  it  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
thoroughly  recovered.  The  rapidity,  indeed,  with  which  after  that 
tremendous  defeat  the  Turkish  vessels  that  had  been  destroyed  were 
replaced  with  new  ones,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Bishop 
of  Acqs,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte ;  but  fresh  crews 
could  not  so  easily  be  supplied,  and  still  less  experienced  officers.^^ 
Through  mismanagement  and  neglect  the  Turkish  navy  be^n 
rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Boe,  who  was  at  Constantinople  in  1622,  describes  the 
Turkish  galleys  as  mostly  so  rotten  and  decayed  that  not  fifty  were 
fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  those  very  ill-manned  and  equipped.^*  The 
corsair  fleets  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  appear  not,  however,  to 
have  shared  this  decay.  It  was  remarked  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  Beys  of  those  places  possessed  a  fleet  of  forty 
lai^e  square-rigged  vessels,  with  which  they  infested  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean:  and  thev  are  related  on  one  occasion  to 
have  blockaded  Malaga,  while  another  division  of  their  ships 
cruised  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadalquivir.^' 

The  chief  naval  stations  of  the  Turks,  besides  Constantinople 

^  Maq>berson,  voL  ii.  pp.    166,   230.  vant,  t.  iii  p.  269. 
The  whole  sam  set  apart  by  Elizabeth  for  "  NSffociaiions  of  Sir  Thos.  Roe,  pp. 

the  repairs  of  her  fleet  was  under  9000/.  27,  28,  &c. 

per  annum.    Burchef  s  Naval  Hist  ibid.  "  Sir  F.  Cottington's  Letter  to  Puke  of 

p.  194.  Buckingham,  in  Morgan's  Hist,  of  Algiers, 

'*  NSffociatians  de  France  dans  le  Le'  vol  ii  p.  629. 
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and  Grallipoli,  were  Nicomedia^  Negropont,  and  Valona  in  Albaiik 
The  Greeks  formed  the  best  sailors  in  the  Turkish  fleet ;  galley- 
slaves  for  the  oars  were  supplied  by  Christian  prisoners,  and  there 
was  also  a  maritime  conscription  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empie. 
Before  the  battle  of  Lepanto^  the  Turkish  galleys  carried  only  from 
three  to  seven  guns,  one  or  two  of  which  were  of  heavy  calibre. 
After  that  disastrous  defeat  the  number  of  guns  was  doubled,  yet 
were  still  unequal  to  those  of  the  Venetian  ships.     The  Turks 
understood  but  little  of  manoeuvring  in  line ;  their  tactics  were  to 
reserve  their  fire  till  .they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  then  to 
board  the  enemy.     The  Capudan-Pasha,  or  chief  officer  of  the 
fleet,  not  only  commanded  at  sea,  but  had  also  the  uncontrolled 
direction  of  the  arsenal.     In   favour   of  Chaireddin-Barbarossa» 
this  office  was  elevated  to  that  of  Beglerbeg  of  the  sea  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Fash^i  of  two  tails ;  for  the  sea,  like  the  land,  was 
divided  into  Sandjaks,  fourteen  in  number.     After  the  taking  of 
Chios  by  Selim  II.  in  1566,  the  Capudan-Pasha  was   made  & 
Vizier  and  Pasha  of  three  tails.^* 

Not  only  the  Ottoman  navy,  but  also  the  empire  in  geB&iil^ 

was  beginning  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  feel 

the  approaches  of  decay.*    The  wars  of  Selim  II.  had  so  exhausted 

the  treasure,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  removed  to   his   private 

treasury.     It  had  previously  been  kept  in  the  ancient  Byzantine 

castle,  called  the  ^*  Seven  Towers."    In  the  palmy  days  of  tbe 

Ottoman  empire  each  of  these  seven  towers  had  had  its  appro- 

priate  use :  one  contained  the  gold,  another  the  silver  money ;  a 

third  the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewels ;  valuable  remains  of 

antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  fourth ;  in  the  fifth  were  preserved 

ancient  coins  and  other  objects,  chiefly  collected  by   Selim  X 

during  his  expeditions  into  Persia  and  Egypt;  the  sixth  was  a 

sort  of  arsenal,  and  the  seventh  was  appropriated  to  the  sxchires. 

After  the  time  of  Selim  II.  the  Seven  Towers  were  used  as  a 

prison  for  distinguished  persons  and  as  an  arsenal.     Amuratb  lUn 

whose  avarice  was  prodigious,  retained  and  improved  upon  the 

custom  of  his  predecessor.     He  caused,  it  is  said,  a  vault  to  be 

built,  with  treble  locks,  in  which  his  treasure  was  deposited,  and 

over  which  he  slept  every  night ;  it  was  opened  only  four  times  b 

year  to  receive  fresh  heaps  of  wealth,  which  have  been  estimated 

at  twelve  million  ducats  annually;  but  two  millions  are  perhaps 

nearer  the  tnith.^^ 

"  Von  Hammer,  Staatsverfassuw,  B.      Zinkeisen,  Geack  de$  Oam,  Reich.  B.  iii- 
ii.  S.  280  ff. ;  see  also  Ha^ji  KhaUfeh,      S.  279—329. 
Maritime    Wars,   by  Mitchell,  passim;         '* /9^on99.P9/.'ap.2Siikeiaen,B.iu.S.^^' 
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More  than  a  century  of  Turkish  despotism  had  at  length  done 
its  work.     Bagazzoni  describes^®  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  1571  as  so  depressed  and  degraded  that  they  dared  hardly 
look  a  Turk  in  the  face ;  the  only  care  of  their  listless  existence 
was  to  raise  enough   for  their  maintenance,  and  to  pay  their 
Kardtsck,  or  poll-tax — all  beyond  would  be  seized  by  the  Turks. 
Constantinople,  however,  still  aflforded  a  secure  place  of  residence, 
whither  the  Greeks  flocked  in  great  numbers ;  so  that  towards  the 
end   of  the  sixteenth   century  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were 
100,000  of  them  .in  that  capital.     Many  of  these  acquired  great 
i^ealth,  either  by  trade  or  by  farming  certain   branches  of  the 
Grand-Seignior's  revenue.   Among  them  one  Michael  Kantakuzenus 
was  conspicuous  both  for  his  enormous  wealth  and  his  intrigues, 
wliich  procured  him  the  name  of  the  **  Devil's  Son  "  {Seitan  Oglie), 
although  it  was  thought  that  he  was  no  true  Greek,  but  an  English- 
man by  birth  and  belonging  to  the  family  of  an  English  ambassador. 
The  fate  of  whole  provinces  lay  in  his  hands ;  he  coidd  fit  out 
twenty  or  thirty  galleys  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  splendour  of 
his  palace  at  Anchioli  rivalled  the  seraglio  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Kantakuzenus  had  gained  his  influence  through  the  favour  and 
friendship  of  Mohammed  Sokolli ;  but  even  that  powerful  vizier 
could  not  at  last  save  him  from  the  wrath  of  Amurath  III. ;  and  he 
was  banged  before  the  gate  of  his  own  palace  (March  1578).     The 
Jews  also  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
From  the  earliest  period  the  physicians  of  the  Sultan  were  of  the 
Hebrew  race ;  they  monopolised  most  branches  of  commerce,  they 
were  the  chief  musical  performers,  and  acted  obscene  comedies  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Grand  Seignior.^^ 

*"  Betatione^  in  Alb^ri,  u.  p.  100  (ser.  ^  Gerlsch's  Tagebuch  contains  much  in- 

iiL).  formation  on  the  state  of  Constantinople. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

The  peace  of  Vervins,  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  book, 
was  not  very  well  observed  on  the  part  of  France.  The  ruling  id« 
that  guided  the  foreign  policy  of  Henry  IV.  was,  to  curb  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Austria :  a  plan  incompatible  with  the  letter  of  the 
treaty.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  Henry  became  the  supporter 
of  Protestantism ;  not,  perhaps,  from  any  lingering  affection  for  his 
ancient  faith — his  indifference  in  such  matters  has  been  already 
seen — but  because  the  Protestants  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Austrian  House.  Hence  he  was  determined  to  support  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland.  He  annually  paid  the  Dutch  lai^ge  sums  of 
money ;  he  connived  at  the  recruiting  for  them  in  France ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  royal  prohibition,  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  Spaniid) 
ambassador  in  1599,  whole  regiments  passed  into  the  aervioe  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

In  aid  of  his  plans  Henry  fortified  himself  with  alliances  on  ail 
sides.  He  courted  the  Protestant  princes  of  Crermany,  and  incited 
them  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Dutch ;  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Venice,  reconciled  himself  with  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  attached  the  House  of  Lorraine  to  his  interests  by 
giving  his  sister,  Catherine,  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Bar 
(January  Slst  1599) ;  who,  formerly,  when  Marquis  de  Pont,  had 
been  his  rival  for  the  French  crown.  The  Porte  was  propitiated  by 
Savari  de  Braves,  an  able  diplomatist,  and  the  vanity  of  France 
was  gratified  by  obtaining  the  protectorate  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East.  The  Pope  was  gained  through  his  temporal  interests  as  on 
Italian  prince.'  Henry  had  promised,  on  his  absolution,  to  publish 
in  France  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  and,  as  he  had  refrained  from 
doing  so  out  of  consideration  for  the  Hugonots,  he  had,  by  way  of 
compensation,  offered  to  support  Clement  VIII.  in  his  design  of 
reuniting  Ferrara  to  the  dominions  of  the  Church ;  although  the 
House  of  Este  had  often  been  the  faithful  ally  of  France.  The 
direct  line  of  the  reigning  branch  of  that  family  having  become 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Alphonso,  Clement  VIII.  seized  the  duchy; 
ii.^d  Caesar  d'Este,  the  cousin  and  heir  of  Alphonso,  obtained  only 

'^^^na,  an  Imperial  fief  (1597).    The  connivance  of  Henry  grati- 
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fied  the  Pope,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Edict  of  Nautes,  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Paris  remained  on  good  terms. 

The  friendship  of  the  Pope  was  also  necessary  to  Henry  for  his 
private  affairs,  as  he  was  meditating  a  divorce  from  his  consort, 
^Margaret  de  Valois,  from  whom  he  had  long  been  estranged.     She 
bad   brought  him  no  children,  and  she  was  now  hiding  her  de- 
baucheries in  an  old  chateau  in  Auvergne;  but  neither  sterility 
nor  adultery  was  with  the  Court  of  fiome  a  sufficient  plea  for  a 
divorce,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  some  cause  of 
nullity  in  the  marriage  itself;  a  task  in  general  rendered  easy  by 
the  numerous  formalities  of  the  canon  law.     Besides  the  extraordi- 
nary  cireumstances  of  the  marriage  before  related,  flaws  were  dis- 
covered  in   Crregory  XIII.'s  dispensation  for  kinship  ;  and    as 
Margaret  herself,  in  consideration  of  a  large  pension  from  the  King, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  more  unbounded  licence  to  gratify  her 
inclinations,  promoted  the  suit,  a  divorce  was  easily  obtained  (Fe- 
bruary 1599). 

The  choice  of  her  successor  was  more  difficult  Love  pointed 
one  way,  policy  another.  The  charming  Crabrielle  still  possessed 
Henry's  heart;  the  rival  proposed  was  Mary  de'  Medici,  the 
offspring  of  Francis  Ghrand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  A  marriage  with  Gabrielle,  now  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  would  have  caused  bitter  discontent  and  opposi- 
tion, as  by  legitimating  her  children  they  might  thus  have  claimed 
the  crown  to  the  detriment  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Ghabri- 
elle  was  opposed  by  Sully,  though  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
fair  favourite,  and  some  violent  scenes  ensued  between  them,  in 
which  Henry  supported  the  minister  against  the  mistress* ;  for 
with  all  his  love  and  admiration  of  women  he  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  governed  by  them.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Gabrielle,  April  8th  1599,  She  was  seized,  it  is  said,  with 
an  apoplexy,  and  being  then  pregnant,  brought  forth  a  dead  child ; 
expiring  herself  thirty-six  hours  after  in  such  dreadful  torments 
that  her  lovely  face  could  be  no  longer  recognised*  Sinister  sus- 
picions arose.  The  Tuscan  Grrand-Duke  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  arts  of  poison,  and  on  the  day  before  her  accouchement,  Gabrielle 
had  dined  with  Zamet,  a  celebrated  Luccese  financier  of  those 
times.^  Henry,  who  was  absent  from  Paris,  though  he  felt  and 
expressed  an  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  mistress, 
harboured  no  suspicions,  and  the  negociations  for  the  Florentine 

>  Henry  told  her  bluntly:    "  Je  me      Econom.  Boyalea,  t.  iii  p.  241  (Petitot). 
paseeroU  mieux  de  dix  maitreases  comme  '  Siflmondi,  HUt,  dea  Fran^aia,  t  zziL 

Toas  que  d'un  semteur  comme  luL" —      p.  32. 
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marriage  went  on.     Mary  de'  Medici,  however,  had  nearly  beea 
supplanted  by  another  rival    Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  Henry 
had  been  captivated  by  a  new  mistress.  Mademoiselle  d'Entragoes, 
whom  he  created  Marquise  de  Vemeuil.     The  new  favourite  attd 
her  father  had  extorted  from  Henry  a  written  promise  of  marriage 
in  case  she  should  bear  a  child ;  and  though  the  documieait  vas 
torn  by  Sully,  it  was  renewed  by  the  love-sick  monarch.      Luckily, 
perhaps,  for  Henry,  the   fright  occasioned  by  a  thunder-storm 
brought   Henriette  d'Entragues  to  bed  of  a  still-bom  child,  and 
released  him  from  his  engagement,  though  his  new  passion  ^U 
continued.     The  commissaries  of  the  Pope  in  Frauce  had  pro- 
nounced his  marriage  with  Margaret  null  in  December  1599 ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  April  following  the  King  signed  his  marriages  con- 
tract with  the  Tuscan  Princess;  the  second  descendant  of  the  Floren- 
tine bankers,  who  was  destined  to  give  heirs  to  the  crown  of  France. 
A  domestic  rebellion,  fomented  by  Spain  and  Savoy,  diverted 
awhile  the  attention  of  Henry  from  his  plans  of  foreign  policy. 
Sully's  economy  and  love  of  order  had  excited  much  discontent 
among  the  powerful  nobles  of  France ;  the  materials  of  sedition 
were  accumulated  and  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame ;  and  a  point 
that  had  been  left  undecided  in  the  treaty  of  Vervins  afforded  the 
means  of  applying  the  torch.     By  that  treaty  the  question  between 
France  and  Savoy  respecting  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  had  been 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope ;  but  Clement  VIII.,  unwilling 
to  offend  either  party,  had  declined  to  interfere.     In  order  if  pos- 
sible to  settle  this  question,  and  also  to  engage  Henry  to  support 
his  pretensions  to  Greneva,  Charles  Emmanuel,  who  then  reigned 
in  Savoy,  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  King  at  Fontainebleau ; 
where,  alarmed,  apparently,  at  the  idea  of  being  seized  and  detained, 
he  had  agreed  to  accept  La  Bresse  in  exchange  for  Saluzzo.     He 
had,  however,  no  intention  of  fulfilling  this  engagement ;  and  he 
employed  his  visit  to   France  in  ingratiating  himself  with   the 
French  nobles,  many  of  whom  he  gained  by  large  gifts  and  still 
larger  promises.     It  had  been  predicted  by  an  astrologer  that  in 
the  year  1600  there  should  be  no  King  in  France;  and  Charles 
Emmanuel  made  use  of  a  prediction  which  carried  no  slight  weight 
in  that  age,  not  only  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  the  French  nobility, 
but  also,  it  is  said,  to  stimulate  a  renewal  of  the  odious  enterprises 
against  Henry's  life.     A  plan  was  formed  to  convert  France  into 
an  elective  monarchy,  like  the  German  empire,  and  to  establish 
each  great  lord  as  an  hereditary  prince  in  his  government.'    It 

*  Evidence  of  La  Fin  in  the  process  against  Biron,  ap.  Banke,  Franzonseke  Gesck 
B.  ii  a  160. 
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^w^as  thought  that  many  towns  as  well  as  nobles  might  be  drawn 

irxto  the  plot,  nay,  even  that  some  princes  of  the  blood  might  be 

induced  to  engage  in  it.     Among  the  leading  conspirators  were 

l^lie  Dukes  of  Epemon  and  Bouillon  (Turenne),  and  the  Count 

d'Auvergne,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  uterine  brother  of 

i;lie   King's  mistress.  Mademoiselle   d'Entragues.      But  Marshal 

Biron  was  the  soul  of  the  plot ;  whose  chief  motive  was  wounded 

pride,  the  source  of  so  many  rash  actions  in  men  of  his  egregious 

vanity.     Biron  pretended  that  the  King  owed  to  him  the  crown, 

sknd  complained  of  his  ingratitude,  although  Henry  had  made  him 

a.  duke  and  peer  of  France  as  well  os  a  marshal  and  governor  of 

Burgundy;  but  Henry  had  mortified  him  by  remarking,  that  it 

T¥as  true  the  Birons  had  served  him  well,  yet  that  he  had  found  it 

difficult  to  moderate  the  drunkenness  of  tiie  father  and  to  restrain 

the  freaks  and  caprices  of  the  son.     Biron's  complaints  were  so 

loud  that  the  Court  of  Spain  made  him  secret  advances;  while. 

an  intriguer  named  La  Fin  proposed  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the 

Duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  Duke's  daughters  in  marriage,  and  held 

out  the  hope  that  Spain  would  guarantee  to  him  the  sovereignty  of 

Burgundy. 

After  many  pretexts  and  delays,  Charles  Emmanuel  having 
refused  to  give  up  Saluzzo,  Henry  IV.  declared  war  against  him  in 
August  1600,  and  promptly  followed  up  the  declaration  by  in- 
vading Savoy.  Biron  carefully  concealed  his  designs,  nor  does  the 
King  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  them ;  for  he  gave  the  marshal 
a  command,  who  conquered  for  him  the  province  of  La  Bresse  ^, 
though  still  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Henry's  refusal  to  give  Biron  the  command  of  Boiu-g, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  still  further  exasperated  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  this  little  war  is  the 
care  displayed  by  Henry  for  the  safety  of  Geneva.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  had  long  hankerisd  after  the  possession  of  that  city,  and  had 
erected  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  it  the  fort  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, which  proved  a  great  annoyance  to  the  G-enevese.  The  fort 
was  captured  by  the  royal  forces ;  and  the  now  aged  Beza,  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  went  out  to  meet  the  King, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Papal  legate,  gave  him  a 
friendly  reception,  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  granted 
his  request  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortress.* 

This  war  presents  little  else  of  interest  except  its  results,  em- 

*  La  Bresse,  between  Franche  Comt^  *  Thnanus,  lib.  cxzy.  t.  tl  p.  42  sqq. 

and  Dauphin^,  u  now  the  Department  of      (ed.  1773). 
the  Ain. 
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bodied  in  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  January  17th   1601.    Tke 
rapidity  of  Henry's  conquests  had  quite  dispirited  Cbarl^  Em- 
manuel;  and   although   Fiientes,   the   Spanish   governor  of  the 
Milanese,  ardently  desired  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Philip  III.,  was  against  it: 
for  the  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  had  been  excited  by  the 
appearance  in  the  western  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  of  a  Turkish 
fleet,  effected  through  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.      Under  these  circumstances  negociations  were 
begun.     It  was  a  vital  point  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  retain 
possession  of  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  which  would  have  given 
the  French  too  firm  a  footing  in  Piedmont ;  but  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  relinquish  their  claim,  he  was  compelled  to  make  large 
territorial  concessions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.     Ia  Bresse, 
Bugei,  Valromei,  the  bailliage  of  Gex,  in  short,  all  the  country 
between  the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Jura  mountains,  except  the  little  principality  of  Dombes  and  it« 
capital  Trevoux,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  were  now 
ceded  to  the  French  in  exchange  for  their  claims  of  the  much 
smaller  territories  of  La  Perouse,  Pignerol  and  the  Val  di  Stura. 
The  Duke  also  ceded  Castel  Delfino,  or  Chateau  Dauphin,  reserving 
a  right  of  passage  into  Franche  Comt^,  for  which  he  had  to  pay 
100,000  crowns.     This  hasty  peace  ruined  all  Biron's  hopes,  and 
struck  him  with  such  alarm,  that  he  came  to  Henry  and  confessed  his 
treasonable  plans.     Henry  not  only  pardoned  him  but  even  em- 
ployed him  in  embassies  to  England  and  Switzerland  ;  but  Biron 
was  incorrigible. .  He  soon  afterwards  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the 
French  malcontent  nobles,  and  being  apprehended  and  condemned 
bv  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  was  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the 
Bastille,  July  29th  1602.     The  execution  of  so  powerful  a  noble- 
man created  both  at  home  and  abroad  a  strong  impression  of  the 
power  of  the  French  King. 

While  the  war  with  Savoy  was  going  on  Mary  de'  Medici  arrived 
in  France,  and  Henry  solemnised  his  marriage  with  her  at  Lyon, 
December  9th  1600.  The  tmion  was  not  destined  to  be  a  happy 
one.  Mary,  though  not  destitute  of  a  certain  vulgar  beauty,  vas 
neither  amiable  nor  attra,ctive ;  she  possessed  but  little  of  the 
grace  or  intellect  of  her  family ;  and  she  was  withal  violent,  bigoted, 
obstinate,  and  jealous.  For  this  last  quality  indeed  she  bad  suffi- 
cient excuse.  The  Marquise  of  Vemeuil  was  installed  in  an 
apartment  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  wife  and  the 
mistress  converted  that  palace  into  a  little  Pandemoniimi.  Both 
ladies  promised  to  give  biith  to  what  each  contended  would  be  the 
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riglitful  heir  to  the  French  throne ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Verneuil 

ivas   constantly  asserting  her  right  to  be  queen  instead  of  the 

**  great  banker."    Henry  did  not  content  himself  even  with  these 

ti?vo  ladies;  he  had  other  mistresses,  and  the  Queen  repaid  his 

infidelities  in  kind.     It  was  whispered  that  she  had  intrigues  of 

gallantry  with  Virginio  Orsini,   her  cousin,  with   the  Duke  de 

Bellegarde,   Henry's  ambassador   at  Florence;    above  all,   with 

Concini,  a  young  and  brilliant  Florentine  gentleman,  whom  she 

tad  brought  to  France  in  her  suite,  and  whom  she  afterwards 

married  to  her  foster-sister,  Leonora  Dori,  better  known  by  the 

name  of  La  GraligaL     The  quarrels  between  the  King  and  his 

consort  sometimes  ended  in  personal  violence ;  and  Henry  would 

probably  have  sent  Mary  back  to  Italy  had  she  not  presented  him 

-with  a  dauphin  (September  27th  1601)  who  afterwards  became 

Louis  XIII.« 

Although  the  aims  of  Henry  IV.  were  always  noble  and  worthy 
of  his  character,  the  means  which  he  employed  to  attain  them 
will  not  always  admit  of  the  same  praise.  His  excuse  must  be 
sought  in  the  necessities  and  difficulties  of  his  political  situation. 
At  home,  where  he  was  suspected  both  by  Catholics  and  Hugonots, 
he  was  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  finesse,  nor  did  he  hesitate 
himself  to  acknowledge  that  his  word  was  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended on.^  Abroad,  where  his  policy  led  him  to  contend  with 
both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  he  was  compelled,  in  that 
unequal  struggle,  to  supply  with  artifice  the  deficiencies  of  force  ; 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  assist  underhand  the  malcontent  vassals 
and  subjects  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain.  France  is 
the  land  of  political  "  ideas ; "  and  Henry,  or  rather  his  minister 
Sully,  had  formed  a  magnificent  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe,  which  for  the  liberality,  as  well  as  for  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  its  principles,  may  bear  away  the  palm  from  the 
visionary  projects  which  we  have  seen  agitated  in  our  own  days. 
Against  the  plan  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  a  universal 
Theocratic  Monahcht,  Sully  formed  the  antagonistic  one  of  a 
Christian  Republic  ;  in  which,  for  the  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
supported  by  physical  force,  that  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  scheme,  were  to  be  substituted  a  mutual  toleration  between 
Papists  and  Protestants,  and  the  suppression  of  all  persecution. 
Foreign  wars  and  domestic  revolutions,  as  well  as  all  religious 

*  On  this  Biibject  see  the  first  part  of  temps,  me  fait  ores  dire  one  chose,  ores 

Richelieu's   Mimoires,  VHistoire  de  la  I'autre." — Eanke,   GescK  Frankr,  B.  ii. 

Mere  et  du  Fits.  S.  102. 

'  "La  n^cessit^  qui   est   la  loi  da 
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disputes^   were    to    be  settled  by  European  congresses;  and  i 
system  of  free  trade  was  to  prevail  throughout  Europe.    This 
confederated  Christian  State  was  to  consist  of  fifteen  powers,  or 
dominations^  divided  according  to  their  constitutions  into  three  dif- 
ferent groups.     The  first  group  was  to  consist  of  states  having  an 
elective  sovereign,  which  would  include  the  Papacy,  the  Empire, 
Venice,  and  the  three  elective  kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Bohemia.     The  second  group  would  comprehend  the  hereditary 
kingdoms  of  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  new  kingdom  of  Lombardy  that  was  to  be  founded  ;  while  the 
republics  or  federate  States,  a£  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  contemplated 
Belgian  commonwealth,  and  the  confederacy  of  the  Italian  States, 
would  form  the  third.*      The  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  as  Henry  used 
to  call  him,  the  "  Scythian  Knds,"  was  at  present  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Christian  fiepublic,  as  being  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a 
European  potentate,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  savage  and  half 
barbarous  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  the  doubtful  character  of 
their  religious  faith ;  though  he  might  one  day  be  admitted  into 
this  community  of  nations,  when  he  should  think  proper  him- 
self to  make  the  application. 

But  as  a  principal  aim,  and  indeed  essential  condition,  of  the 
scheme,  was  the  abasement  of  the  House  of  Austria,  many  political 
changes  were  to  be  efiected  with  a  view  to  attain  this  end :  Naples 
was  to  be  withdrawn  from  Spain  and  annexed  to  the  Papal  dominions, 
while  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  united  with  that  of  Savoy,  was  to  fonn 
a  kingdom  of  Lombardy ;  Spain  was  to  be  still  further  crippled 
by  the  loss  of  her  Belgian  provinces ;  the  Empire,  now  become 
almost  hereditary,  was  to  be  rendered  truly  elective ;  the  remains 
of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  were  to  be  jstrengthened  at  the  expense 
of  Austria,  by  the 'addition  to  it  of  that  Duchy,  as  well  as  of  the 
counties  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  besides  such  districts  a^ 
could  be  recovered  from  the  Turks ;  though  the  Austrian  House 
was  to  receive  a  sort  of  nominal  compensation  by  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Helvetian  and  Belgian  republics.  We  forbear  to  go  further 
into  the  details  of  a  scheme  which  it  was  never  attempted  to  put 
in  execution.  That  Henry  IV.  himself  entertained  any  serious 
idea  of  its  practicableness  may  well  be  doubted ;  though  a  plan  so 
well  calculated  by  its  grandeur  to  dazzle  the  French  nation  has 
been  regarded  by  some  of  the  historians  of  France  as  the  main- 
spring of  all  his  policy.  The  feasibility  of  it  was  condemned  by 
the  statesman-like  mind  of  Bichelieu;  but  it  sometimes  served 

*  See  Sully,  Economies  RoyakSt  t.  viii.  p.  253  eqq.  (Petitot). 
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leniy  as  a  basis  for  negociation ;  and  the  mere  conception  of  it  is 
worthy  of  note^  as  showing  a  wonderful  advance  in  political  and 
ocial  liberality. 

The  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  House  was  naturally  a  more 
mmediate  object  of  Henry's  solicitude  than  the  Austrian.     Philip 
[II.  had  succeeded,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
>n  the  death  of  his  father  Philip  II.,  to  whom,  in  character,  he 
offered  a  striking  contrast     Soft,  gentle,  indolent,  the  conduct  of 
Philip  III«3  as  a  son,  had  beeit  marked  by  extreme  obsequiousness ; 
of  which  a  singular  anecdote  is  related.     His  father  had  resolved 
that  he  should  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke Charles^ ;  and  sending  for  the  portraits  of  those  princesses,  bade 
his  son  select  his  bride.     But  such  was  the  awe  with  which  the 
dread  impersonation  of  paternal  and  kingly  authority  had  inspired 
the  heir  of  Spain,  that  with  an  apathy  which  seems  to  have  excited 
something  like  contempt  and  indignation  even  in  the  cold-blooded 
Philip  n.,  his  dutiful  son  persisted  in  submitting  to  him  the  de- 
cision of  the  very  limited  choice  with  which  he  was  indulged !  *® 
Such  a  prince  was  naturally  formed  not  to  rule  but  to  be  governed. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Philip  III.  committed  the  entire 
direction  of  afiairs  to  his  favourite  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  whom,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  he  created  Duke  of 
I^rma.    That  powerful  minister  possessed  but  limited  abilities,  and 
was  utterly  unversed  in  the  art  of  government ;  but  his  manners 
were  courteous  and  affable,  and  he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the 
ecclesiastics  by  his  devotion  to  the  Church. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Philip  III.  was  to  solemnise  at  Valencia 
his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria     About  the  same  time 
(April  1599)  was  celebrated  the  previously  arranged  marriage  of 
the  Archduke  Albert  and  Philip  U.'s  daughter,  the  infanta  Isabella 
Clara  Eugenia ;  and  in  September  they  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, where  they  assumed  the  title  of  the  "  Archdukes."    Albert 
liow  adopted  all  the  formalities  of  the  court  of  the  Escurial ;  as- 
sumed the  Spanish  dress  and  manners,  and  required  to  be  served 
on  the  knee ;  a  proceeding  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  plain 
and  unceremonious  Flemings.     As  Philip  II.   had  reserved  the 
liberty  of  garrisoning  Antwerp,  Ghent  and  Cambray  with  Spanish 
soldiers,  the  money  and  troops   of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the 
nominally  independent  sovereignty  of  the  Archdukes,  continued  to 
be  employed  in  Belgium  as  in  the  preceding  reign.    Albert,  during 
liis  absence  in  Spain,  l^ad  left  Mendoza^  Marquis  of  Guadalette, 

'  A  son  of  Ferdinand  L  '*  Watson,  Philip  HI.  vol.  i.  p.  3,  note. 
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commander  in  the  Netherlands,  who  undertook  some  opeiatk<&$ 
on  the  Rhine ;  but  the  campaign  of  1599  presents  little  of  imp> 
tance.  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  leader  of  the  Doid. 
was  reckoned  the  ablest  general  of  the  day ;  but  he  was  suspected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  Holland  of  a  design  t^ 
seize  the  sovereignty,  and,  with  a  view  to  that  object,  of  endeavox- 
ing  to  prolong  the  war ;  and  they  therefore  appointed  a  depatatkn 
to  watch  his  movements ;  among  whom  Olden  Bameveldt  was  tht 
foremost.  The  Seven  United  Provimc^  had  now  reached  a  greci 
height  of  prosperity.  Their  navy  was  one  of  the  best  in  Europe; 
they  were  aided  by  Scotch  and  English  troops ;  and  though  tiie 
peace  of  Vervins  had  deprived  them  of  the  open  support  of  France, 
yet  Henry  IV.  continued,  as  we  have  said,  secretly  to  assist  them. 

A  mutiny  in  1600  among  the  Spanish  and  Italian  troops  of  tbe 
Archdukes,  occasioned  by  their  pay  being  in  arrear^  seemed  to 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow,  and  after 
taking  some  towns  and  fortresses,  Maurice  laid  siege  to  Nieuport  in 
Flanders.    The  Archduke  Albert,   accompanied   by  his  consort, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  that  important  place,  when  Clara  Eugenii 
appeared  on  horseback  before  the  Spanish  troops,  soothed  them  by 
her  condescension,  and  animated  them  by  her  courage ;  and  pomting 
to  her  costly  earrings,  she  declared  that  she  would  part  with  them 
sooner  than  the  men  should  go  without  their  pay.     On  the  other 
hand.  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  yoathfiil 
brother,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Frederick  Henry,  had  prepared 
for  the  most  determined  resistance,  and  had  sent  away  his  tians- 
pibrts  in  order  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  alternative  but 
victory  or  death.     His  difl5culties  were  increased  by  beholding  the 
defeat  of  Ernest  of  Nassau,  his  stadholder  in  G-elderland,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  form  a  junction  with  him.    Maurice's  position  ^m 
assailed,  July  2nd,  by  Albert  and  his  Spaniards ;  but  they  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  when  all  the  Spanish  artillery  and  baggage, 
and  100  standards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maurice.    In  this  battle 
Sir  Francis  Vere  commanded  the  Dutch  van.    Maurice,  however, 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  pursue  the  siege  of  Nieuport;  he  soon 
afterwards  returned  into  Holland,  and  no  other  memorable  action 
took  place  during  this  campaign. 

The  Du^ch  still  occupied  Ostend,  and  as  their  sallies  from  that 
place  occasioned  much  annoyance  to  the  Flemings,  they  requested 
the  Archduke  Albert  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  it ;  a  task  which 
had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Nevertheless,  Albert, 
early  in  1601,  consented  to  begin  a  siege  which  is  among  the 
longest  and  most  memorable  recorded  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
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Ostend  was  defended  by  Sir  Francis  Vere",  who,  having  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  garrison,  amused  the  enemy  with  a  pretended 
capitulation  till  he  had  received  reinforcements ;  and  he  frustrated  a 
rash  and  desperate  assault  of  the  Spaniards,,  by  causing  the  sluices 
to  be  opened,  and  thus  drowning  large  numbers  of  the  assailants. 
We  cannot  detail  all  the  incidents  of  this  siege,  which  lasted  till 
1604.  In  1601,  Henry  IV.,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  affiront 
offered  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was  at  this  time 
meditating  open  war  against  Spain,  repaired  to  Calais,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Dutch  by  his  neighbourhood ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Queen  Elizabeth  went  to  Dover,  in  the  hope  that  the  French  King 
might  be  induced  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  that  place.  Fear  of  giving 
umbrage  to  the  Catholic  powers  deterred  Henry  from  crossing  the 
channel,  but  he  sent  his  minister  Sosni,  who,  in  his  conversations 
with  the  English  Queen,  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  antici- 
pated in  many  points  his  plans  for  the  abasement  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  interview,  however,  had  no  practical  result;  the 
Pope  hastened  to  make  up  the  quarrel  between  France  and  Spain ; 
but  Henry  gave  Elizabeth  to  understand  that  if  they  did  not  unite 
their  arms  they  might  at  least  join  their  diplomacy ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  send  money  secretly  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  wink  at  the 
succours  forwarded  by  the  Hugonot  pariy  to  Ostend. 

Albert  did  not  make  much  progress  in  the  siege  of  that  place  ; 
he  was  hindered  sometimes  by  the  operations  of  Maurice,  some- 
times by  the  mutinies  of  his  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
naturally  belonging  to  the  undertaking.  In  1602  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  from  Italy 
of  8000  men  imder  the  celebrated  general  Ambrose  Spinola,  a 
Genoese  nobleman  of  large  fortune,  who,  as  well  as  his  brother 
Frederick,  was  devoted  to  the  Spanish  •cause.  Ambrose  mortgaged 
his  large  possessions  in  Italy  in  order  to  raise  the  succours  just 
mentioned ;  while  Frederick  appeared  on  the  Flemish  coast  with 
a  fleet  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  inflicted  much  loss  on  the 
Dutch  commerce ;  enterprises,  however,  in  which  he  met  a  speedy 
death. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  succoured  the  Dutch  with  6000  men, 
expired  before  the  siege  of  Ostend  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  Spaniards  had  retaliated  by  aiding  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
but  she  lived  to  see  its  happy  extinction.  Her  death  (April  4th 
1603)  was  a  great  loss,  not  only  for  the  Dutch  and  the  Protestant 
cause,  but  also  for  Henry  IV.,  who,  besides  counting  on  her  assist- 

"  The  States  zelieyed  Vere  at  the  end  of  five  montha  by  another  governor. 
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ance  in  his  struggle  with  the  House  of  Austria,  was  loath  to  ^ 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  united  on  the  8amebe»i 
Henry,  however,  despatched  Bosni  into  England  to  endeavour,  i 
possible,  to  persuade  Elizabeth's  successor,  James  I.,  to  act  m 
concert  with  France  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlaink 
It  was  a  difficult  task.  Prejudiced  by  his  maxims  respecting  tk 
divine  right  of  kings,  James  looked  upon  the  Dutch  as  rebels  and 
traitors,  and  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  the  advances  of  the 
Spanish  Court,  though  he  rejected  those  of  the  Pope  with  all  tte 
signs  of  the  most  bitter  aversion.  The  Dutch  had  also  sent  Bar- 
neveldt,  together  with  the  young  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of  Xaasao, 
to  congratulate  James  on  his  accession,  and  to  solicit  a  renewal  of 
the  English  alliance.  James  at  length  agreed  to  despatch  some 
troops  into  the  Low  Countries,  whose  pay  was  to  be  furnished  by 
France,  though  a  third  of  it  was  to  go  in  reduction  of  the  deU 
due  from  Henry  IV.  to  England  (June  25th  1603).  Eosni  ak 
sounded  the  English  monarch  on  his  grand  scheme  for  the  reor- 
ganisation of  Europe,  and  James,  who  was  fond  of  speculation, 
seemed  to  enter  wonderfully  into  the  spirit  of  it ;  yet  in  the  very 
next  year  he  concluded  a  formal  peace  with  Spain  (August  18th 
1604).**  James,  however,  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  Austrian 
Archdukes  Flushing,  Briel,  and  Bammekens,  places  which  the 
United  Provinces  had  assigned  to  Elizabeth  as  security  for  their 
debt;  and  though  he  offered  his  mediation  to  make  the  States 
accept  a  fair  and  reasonable  peace,  yet  he  appears  to  have  reserved 
to  himself,  by  a  secret  agreement,  the  right  of  assisting  them.'' 
The  treaty  was  limited  to  Europe,  and  James  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  Spanish  Court  to  open  the  Indies  to  British  commerce. 
The  discovery  of  the  great  Gunpowder  Plot  in  the  followiDg  rear 
inclined  James  more  towards  the  French  alliance,  and  in  Februaiy 
1606  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Ostend  still  continued.  Albert,  wearr 
of  the  enterprise,  had  devolved  the  conduct  of  it  on  Spinola,  who 
at  length  succeeded  in  lodging  his  troops  in  the  outworks ;  and 
the  Dutch,  despairing  of  the  defence  of  the  town,  resolved  to  com- 
pensate themselves  for  its  loss  by  the  capture  of  Sluys,  yfhkh 
surrendered  on  capitulation  to  Prince  Maurice.  By  one  of  the 
articles,  the  Dutch  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  all  the  Spanish 
ships,  including  ten  galleys,  which  from  this  port  had  so  much 
infested  their  trade;  and  soon  afterwards,  as  Ostend  seemed iio 

"  Rymer,  t.  xvi.  p.  685  sq. ;  Dumont,  "  Winwood'a  Memorieds^  ToLiLpp- 
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longer  tenable^  they  instructed  the  commandant  to  capitulate  (Sep- 
tember 20th  1604).  The  contending  parties  are  said  to  have  lost 
100,000  men  during  this  siege,  which  was  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
Spinola,  on  entering  the  town,  gave  the  commandant  and  his  officers 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  by  way  of  marking  his  estimation 
of  their  conduct. 

The  fall  of  Ostend  had  but  little  influence  on  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the   war,  which  we  shall  here  pursue  to  its  conclusion. 
The  brunt  of  the  struggle  was  next  year  transferred  to  the  borders 
of  Overyssel  and  Gelderland;  but  the  campaign  of  1605  offers 
little  of  importance.     At  the  close  of  it,  Spinola,  who  was  ill  sup* 
X)orted  by  the  Spanish  Court,  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to 
Madrid  to  hasten  the  supplies  of  troops  and  money  which  Philip  III. 
and  Lerma  were  very  slow  in  furnishing.     On  his  way  back  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  prevented  him  from  reaching  the 
Netherlands  till  July  1606,  and  the  only  event  of  much  impor- 
tance that  year  was  the  capture  by  him  of  Eheinberg  (October  1st). 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  negociations  were  opened  for 
a  peace,  of  which  Spain,  and  even  Spinola  himself,  was  now  very 
desirous.     The  same  result  was  ardently  wished  for  by  a  large  party 
in  the  United  Provinces,  at  the  head  of  which  was  John  of  Olden 
Bameveldt,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  the  first  statesman  and  patriot 
of  his  age ;  and  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  Prince  Maurice,  who 
wished  to  continue  the  war,  to  enter  into  his  views.     The  States, 
however,   resolved  not  to  treat  unless  their  independence  was 
acknowledged,  a  condition  very  unpalatable  to  the  pride  of  Spain 
and  the  Archdukes.     A  subterfiige  was  at  last  hit  upon.      John 
Neyen,  a  Flemish  Franciscan,  who  had  studied  in  Spain,  and  was 
now  Commissary-General  of  his  order  in  the  Netherlands,  was  sent 
to  Ryswick  (February  1607),  whence  he  was  introduced  secretly  of 
an  evening  to  Prince  Maurice  and  Bameveldt  at  the  Hague.     The 
naonk  slily  evaded  a  direct  recognition  of  the  Dutch  republic,  by 
declaring  that  he  was  empowered  to  treat  with  "  a  free  people ; " 
nor  would  he  accord  to  Maurice,  whose  eldest  brother  was  still 
alive  in  Spain,  the  title  of  «  Prince,"  but  only  that  of  «  Count  of 
Nassau."    Nevertheless,  a  truce  of  eight  months,  to  commence  on 
the  4th  of  May,  was  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  conduct  the  negocia- 
[     ^ions ;  though  not  for  a  permanent  peace,  which  would  have  been 
uisufferable  to  Spanish  pride,  but  only  for  a  prolonged  truce.    The 
Hollanders,  however,  refused  to  suspend  hostilities  by  sea,  and 
"while  the  negociations  were  pending.  Admiral  Heemskirk  was 
despatched  from  the  Texel  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
^th  a  formidable  fleet,  and  instructed  not  only  to  watch  over  the 
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Dutch  ships  returning  from  the  Indies^  but  also  to  inflict  on  tLe 
Spaniards  all  the  damage  in  his  power.  Heemskirk  sailed  to  tht 
Bay  of  G-ibraltar,  where  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  twentj-<^ 
large  ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Davila,  was  drawn  nr* 
in  order  of  battle  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  Upon  this  for- 
midable array  the  Dutch  commander  bore  down  in  full  sail ;  tbt 
Spanish  'admiral  at  his  approach  retired  behind  Ids  other  shipg, 
pursued  by  Heemskirk,  who,  as  he  neared  the  Spaniard  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball;  but  Dayila  also  soon  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  officer  who  succeeded  him  in  command,  seeing  that  tbt 
fleet  had  sustciined  considerable  loss,  hoisted  a  white  Sag ;  but  the 
Dutch,  animated  with  an  uncontrollable  fiiry  against  the  Spaniards, 
would  not  recognise  it,  and  continued  the  fight  till  they  had  almost 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  killed  2000  of  the  crews.  Thee, 
after  repairing  at  Tetuan  the  damage  they  had  sustained,  which 
was  comparatively  trifling,  they  again  put  to  sea  in  small  squadrons 
in  order  to  intercept  and  capture  the  Spanish  merchantmen  (April 
1607). 

This  bloody  and  decisive  victory  had  a  great  effect  in  lowenng 
the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendering  them  more  tractable: 
they  found  their  commerce  ruined,  and  were  bin  to  ask  quarter  of 
the  "  Beggars  of  the  Sea."  Yet  when  the  ratification  of  the  truce 
arrived  from  Spain,  it  was  not  satisfactory.  The  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces  was  not  recognised;  the  instrument  wa£ 
signed,  Yo  d  Rey  (I,  the  King),  a  form  used  only  towards  subjects, 
and  it  was  not  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal.  At  the  entreaty  of  the 
Archdukes,  however,  the  Dutch  consented  to  recall  their  fleet  till  a 
satisfactory  ratification  should  be  obtained  within  a  given  period. 

Kang  James  felt  at  first  some  alarm  at  the  negociations  between 
the  Archdukes  and  the  States ;  but  he  was  at  length  satisfied  with 
the  explanations  of  Caron,  the  Dutch  ambassador ;  and  he  sent 
Sir  Balph  Winwood  and  Sir  Richard  Spencer  to  assist  at  the  de- 
liberations. It  was  now  necessary  for  France  to  take  a  decided 
part  Henry  deemed  it  prudent  to  join  England  in  mediating  a 
peace  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  subjects ;  and  in  August  1607 
the  President  Jeannin  was  sent  into  Holland  with  instructions  for 
that  purpose.  ^^  Spinola  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  embasy^ 
whom  Maurice  brought  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  Hague ;  but  the 
negociations  were  chiefly  conducted  by  Jeannin  and  Bameveldt 

The  discussions  were  long  and  stormy,  and  the  provisional  truce 
had  often  to  be  prolonged.    Neyen  the  Franciscan  endeavoured 

*«  See  on  this  subject  the  Nigoc,  du  PrMdent  Jeannin  (Petitot,  t  zii.). 
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corrupt  Aersens,  the  Dutch  secretary,  by  offering  him  a  splendid 
diamond  for  his  wife,  and  for  himself  a  bond  of  Spinola's  for 
^  0,000  crowns.    Aersens  communicated  the  offer  to  Prince  Maurice, 
^who  advised  him  to  accept  it,  and  then  to  give  up  the  bribes  to 
^lie  Council  of  State ;  and  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Olden 
IBameyeldt  produced  these  bribes  to  Yerreiken,  the  minister  of  the 
.Archdukes,  and  covered  him  with  confusion.    The  leaders  of  the 
patriot,  or  anti-Orange  party,  among  whom  we  may  distinguish, 
'besides  Bameyeldt^  Ladenberg,  Hogerbeets,  and  Hugo  Grotius, 
f  ensionary  of  Botterdam,  were  willing  not  to  haggle  too  closely 
about  the  terms;  but  the  war  party,  which  adhered  to  Maurice  of 
^Nassau,  and  which  included  the  army  and  navy,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  populace  of  the  larger  towns,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  clergy,  appeared  to  recover  its  influence,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1608  the  negociations  were  on  the  point  of 
being  broken  off.    Holland  especially,  where  Maurice  was  all- 
powerful,  and  Zealand,  where  his  estates  lay,  and  where  he  almost 
ruled  as  a  prince,  were  loud  against  a  peace ;  and  Zealand  even 
threatened  to  give  herself  to  England,  imless  the  French  would  de* 
clare  i^inst  Spain.    Philip  III.  through  his  ambassador  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  had  endeavoured  to  detach  Henry  IV.  from  the  Dutch 
cause,  by  renewing  his  proposals  for  a  matrimonial  treaty  between 
the  families.    Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between 
Spain  and  England,  Philip  had  tried  to  impress  upon  Henry  that 
France  and  Spain,  instead  of  opposing  each  other,  should  combine 
to  dictate  the  law  to  Europe,  and  had  suggested  that  they  should 
cement  their  alliance  by  a  double  union  between  their  children ; 
for  Henry  had  now  a  son  and  daughter.     There  was  a  large  party 
in  France  in  favour  of  this  alliance,  and  Henry  himself  appeared 
to  listen  to  the  proposal,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  Bosni,  the 
constant  opponent  of  the  House  of  Austria.     The  project  when 
now  renewed  met  with  no  better  success.     Early  in  1609,  Jeannin, 
seconded  by  the  English  ambassadors,  succeeded  in  extorting  some 
important  concessions  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  he  prevailed  on  the 
Dutch  States  to  appoint  a  large  deputation  to  accept  the  proffered 
terms.     Accordingly  a  body  of  800  deputies  assembled  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  to  treat  with  the  Spani^  plenipotentiaries;  and  at  last, 
on  the  9th  of  April  1609,  a  truce  was  signed  for  a  term  of  twelve 
years.    In  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  the  Archduke -acknowledged 
that  both  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
treated  with  the  Dutch  States  as  with  a  free  people.   The  treaty  was 
founded  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis,     Spain  now  yielded  on  the 
question  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
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jects  of  dispute ;  disclaiming  any  intention  of  hindering  the  Dntdi 
in  their  commerce  with  any  parts  of  the  two  Indies  not  occupied 
by  the  Catholic  King,  or  of  molesting  them  in  their  poasesaonsit 
the  Moluccas.     The  Spaniards  were  also  compelled  to  yield  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  ruin  of  Antwerp  vag 
consummated  for  the  benefit  of  the  ports  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
Great  regard  was  shown  in  this  treaty  for  the  interests  of  the  &milv 
of  Nassau.     It  was  provided  that  none  of  the  descendants  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  should  be  liable  for  any  debts  he  had 
contracted  between  the  year  1567  and  his  death ;  and  that  sach  of 
his  estates  within  the  territories  of  the  Archdukes  as  bad  beea 
confiscated  should  be  restored.    The  States  took  care  that  Maurice 
should  suffer  nothing  by  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  they  also 
augmented  the  appointments  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry  and  of 
Count  William  Louis  of  Nassau.** 

By  this  treaty  was  virtually  terminated,  after  a  war  of  forty  years, 
the  struggle  of  the  Dutch  for  independence,  though  a  like  period 
had  still  to  elapse  before  it  was  formally  recognised  by  Spain.  L'p 
to  this  period  the  Dutch  had  enlarged  their  Union  by  the  addition 
of  the  two  important  provinces  of  Overyssel  and  Groningen ;  they 
had  extended  their  boundary  on  the  Flemish  side  by  the  conquest 
of  Sluys,  Hulst,  and  several  other  places,  constituting  what  was 
afterwards  called  Dutch  Flanders ;  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant  they 
had  conquered  several  strong  towns,  including  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Breda,  and  Bois  le  Due ;  by  means  of  Lillo  and  other  forts  they 
had  obtained  the  command  of  the  Scheldt ;  they  had  attacked,  and 
vanquished  in  their  own  harbours,  the  powerfiil  navies  of  Spain, 
and  had  interrupted  and  shared  her  commerce  at  the  furthest 
extremities  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Henry  IV.  had  been  pursuing  his  policy  of  weakening 
and  annoying  the  House  of  Austria^  which  seemed  to  involve  him 
in  the  grossest  contradictions ;  for  while  he  courted  the  German 
Protestants,  he  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  stand  well  ^th 
the  Pope ;  and  at  home  he  showed  more  favour  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  than  to  the  Hugonots,  as  being  both  more  able  and  more 
willing  to  extend  and  confirm  the  royal  authority.  Hence,  in 
1603,  he  had  recalled  the  Jesuits,  and  had  intrusted  to  a  celebrated 
member  of  the  society,  the  P^re  Cotton,  the  diflScult  and  delicate 
task  of  directing  his  conscience ;  he  had  endowed  several  Jesuit 
colleges,  and  permitted  that  order  to  reinstal  themselves  at  Paris, 
though  not  to  lecture  publicly.     Henry's  former  friends,  the 

"  Bumont,  t  v.  pt  ii  p.  99  sqq.  There      treaty  in  Watson's  Phiiip  ZZT.  voL  i  p. 
is  a  summary  of  the  chief  articles  of  the      384  sqq. 
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Hugonots,  had  indeed  become  his  chief  domestic  enemies.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon^  their  principal  leader,  had  long  been  intriguing 
^with  the  malcontent  French  nobles,  and  with  Spain ;  and  in  1606 
Henry  had  appeared  before  Sedan  vdth  an  army  and  compelled  the 
Duke  to  surrender  that  place  for  a  term  of  four  years.  But  Henry's 
policy  compelled  him  to  inconsistencies  even  in  the  treatment  of 
liis  rebellious  vassals;  and  for  fear  of  offending  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Crermany,  he  granted  Bouillon  a  complete  pardon, 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  offices  and  honours,  and  suffered  him 
to  instal  himself  at  court. 

At  the  same  time  Henry  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  Clement  VIH.,  March  5th  1605,  the 
influence  of  France  had  been  exerted  in  the  conclave  to  procure 
the  election  of  Cardinal  Alexander  de'  Medici,  a  relative  of  the 
French  Queen ;  300,000  crowns  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
votes,  and  Alexander  assumed  with  the  tiara  the  title  of  Leo  XI. 
But  in  less  than  a  month  the  death  of  Leo  occasioned  another 
vacancy.  It  was  supplied  by  the  election  of  Cardinal  Borghese, 
who  took  the  name  of  Paul  V.  (May  16th  1605).  Bellarmine,  the 
great  theologian  of  the  Jesuits,  had  nearly  obtained  the  tiara ;  but 
his  profession  was  against  him;  the  Sacred  College  feared  that, 
if  the  Society  of  Jesus  once  succeeded  in  seizing  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter,  they  would  never  relinquish  it.'*  Originally  an  advocate, 
Borghese  had  risen  through  every  grade  of  the  clerical  profession ; 
but  he  had  Uved  in  seclusion  buried  in  his  studies,  and  his  charac- 
ter was  but  little  known.  After  his  accession  a  great  change  was 
observed  in  him.  He  had  conceived  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  office,  and  began  his  administration  with  acts 
of  extreme  rigour.  He  endeavoured  to  break  down  all  the  re- 
straints which  the  Italian  governments  had  placed  on  the  pontifi- 
cal authority  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  most 
instances  he  succeeded  in  extorting  concessions;  but  Venice  op- 
posed a  formidable  resistance. 

In  that  republic  a  little  knot  of  liberal  thinkers  had  been 
formed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  celebrated 
historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Endowed  with  great  originality 
of  mind,  Sarpi  appears  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  Locke ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  nature  of  his 
religious  tenets ;  they  seem  to  have  approximated  to  those  of  the 
Reformation,  and  by  some  he  was  considered  a  Protestant  in 
dLsguise.    It  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  he  was  a  most  determined 

1'  See  Bayle,  art  BeUarmin, 
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enemy  of  the  secular  influence  of  the  Pope ;  and  Cardinal  Borghcee 
a  nephew  of  Paul  Y.  is  said  to  have  hired  some  aasassiiis  who 
attempted  to  poignard  him. 

The  contumacy  of  Venice  soon  gaye  occasion  to  opc^n  strife. 
The  government  having  instituted  a  prosecution  against  two  eocle- 
siasticsy  the  Pope  launched  against  the  republic  an  interdict  in  all 
its  ancient  forms  (April  I7th  1606).  The  Signory  replied  by  a 
proclamation^  in  which  they  expressed  their  resolution  to  uphold 
their  sovereign  authority^  and  ordered  the  clergy  to  continue  divine 
service,  without  regard  to  the  Papal  interdict ;  a  command  which 
was  universally  obeyed,  except  by  the  three  orders  of  the  Jesuits, 
Capuchins  and  Theatines,  who,  persisting  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Pope,  were  banished  from  the  Venetian  territories.  Paul  V.  now 
meditated  open  force  against  the  refractory  republic,  when 
Henry  IV.,  to  whose  designs  the  friendship  both  of  Venice  and 
the  Pope  was  needful,  interposed  his  mediation.  At  his  iustance 
the  Venetians  made  several  concessions ;  but,  supported  by  Spain, 
they  resolutely  refused  to  receive  back  the  Jesuits,  and  Paul  was 
compelled  to  concede  the  point;  a  mortifying  lesson  for  that 
haughty  and  violent  Pontiff. 

Shortly  after  the  affair  of  this  interdict,  Henry,  in  pursuance  of 
his  plans  against  the  House  of  Austria^  began  to  sound  the  Pope 
concerning  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  Spanish  domination,  and 
the  wresting  of  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  Hapsburgs.  Agree- 
ably to  his  grand  Eiuropean  scheme  he  held  out  to  Paul  the  baft 
of  Naples ;  and  though  that  Pontiff  did  not  venture  to  give  his 
direct  consent,  Henry  trusted  that  the  first  victory  wotdd  secure  it 
With  the  same  views  he  also  made  advances  to  Venice  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Venice  promised  her  aid  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  Milanese ;  and  she  was  also  to  have  Sicily, 
if  the  allies  succeeded  in  wresting  that  island  from  the  Spaniarda 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  attracted  with  the  prospect  of  IVClan  and 
the  crown  of  Lombardy.  Charles  Emmanuel's  eldest  son  was  to 
marry  Elizabeth  of  France,  Henry's  eldest  daughter;  and  the 
Duke  was  to  claim  Milan  in  right  of  his  wife  —  he  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain  —  and  by  way  of  compensation 
for  Belgium  and  Franche  Gomt6,  bestowed  upon  his  sister-in-law 
Clara  Eugenia.  France,  or  at  all  events  SuUy  *^,  affected  to  re- 
nounce all  her  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  seek  nothing  but  the 
honour  and  glory  of  rescuing  that  peninsula  from  foreign  domina- 
tion ;  only  Gaston,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Henry's  third  son,  an  infant 

>'  Boflni  had  been  created  Duke  of  SoUy  and  peer  of  Eranoe  early  in  1606. 
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two  years  old^  was  to  be  affianced  to  the  heiress  of  Mantua  and  the 
JVf  ontferrat.    Henry,  however,  had  not  quite  the  disinterested  views 
of  his  minister.    His  policy  may  be  said  to  have  survived  by  tra- 
dition to  the  present  day,  for  it  embraced  a  plan  which  we  have 
just  seen  realised  by  one  of  the  overthrowers  of  his  dynasty :  namely, 
to  round  off  the  French  territories  by  the  cession  of  Savoy,  and 
perhaps  also  of  Nice,  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  of  France  in  conquering  Milan*    In  fact,  Henry's  scheme 
anticipated  that  reunion  of  nationalities  —  to  adopt  the  term  in 
vogue  —  by  which  ambition  now  covers  her  views  of  aggrandise- 
ment under  the  cloak  of  natural  equity.     Henry  aimed  to  unite 
Tinder  the  sceptre  of  France  all  who  spoke  the  French  tongue, 
a  design  which  would  ultimately  include  Lorraine,  Belgium,  and 
Franche  Gomte ;  and  he  had  already  begun  to  stir  in  this  matter 
with  regard  to  Lorraine,  by  demanding  for  the  Dauphin  the  hand 
of  the  Duke  of  Bar's  only  daughter  by  his  deceased  wife,  the  sister 
of  the  Queen  of  France;  a  demand  which  the  Duke  had  not 
ventured  to  refuse.  *• 

These  plans  were  connected  with  another  for  striking  a  blow  in 
the  heart  of  Spain  itself,  which,  however,  was  defeated  by  an  un- 
foreseen and  surprising  occurrence.  Spain  still  contained  many 
thousand  families  of  the  Moriscoes,  not  only  in  Granada,  but 
also  in  Valencia  and  Aragon,  and  even  in  Castile  and  Catalonia. 
Henry  IV.  had  early  in  his  reign  opened  secret  communications 
with  these  discontented  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown,  which  were 
*  directed  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Force,  governor  of  B^am ;  and  in 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  French  King,  the  Moriscoes  affirmed 
that  they  could  raise  an  army  of  80,000  men.**  In  1605  a  French 
agent  employed  in  these  intrigues  had  been  detected  and  hanged 
in  Valencia ;  a  circumstance  which  served  still  further  to  inflame 
the  bigoted  hatred  with  which  the  unfortunate  Moriscoes  were  re- 
garded by  the  Spanish  Court.  The  distorted  Christianity  which  it 
had  been  attempted  to  inculcate  upon  that  people  during  the  last 
century  had  made  no  real  progress,  though  forced  conversions  were 
accomplished ;  for  the  monks  despatched  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them,  by  way  of  supporting  their  arguments,  were  accompanied  by 
the  hangman.  The  Archbishop  of  Valencia  had  long  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Philip  III.  to  expel  all  the  Moriscoes  from  Spain,  or  send 
them  to  the  galleys,  and  educate  their  children  in  the  Christian  faith ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma, 

"  For  these  negociations  see  Sully,  Eoo^         >*  See  Mhnoires  of  La  Force,  t.  i.  p. 
n&nUes  Royales,  and  the  Mhnoires  of  Bas-      219  sqq.  (ed.  La  Giaoge,  1843). 
sompiene  aad  Fontenai-MaieuiL 
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and  Grand-Inquisitor,  went  still  further,  and  demanded  the  death  of 
all  the  infidel  race,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The  humaoitT, 
or  the  self-interest  of  the  lay  nobility,  the  estates  of  many  of  whom 
would  be  ruined  by  the  massacre  or  banishment  of  the  Moors, 
opposed  for  a  while  the  execution  of  these  barbarous  measures,  nor 
did  the  Court  of  Spain  deem  it  prudent  to  resort  to  them,  while 
engaged  in  the  war  with  the  revolted  Netherlands;  but  scarcely 
had  a  peace  been  concluded  with  the  United  Provinces,  when  an 
.  edict  was  published  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Valencia. 
An  insurrection  which  the  Moriscoes  had  attempted  in  the  moun- 
tains was  suppressed,  and  more  than  130,000  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  embark,  and  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
three  fourths  of  them  perished  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  re- 
mainder succeeded  in  reaching  Oran  and  Algiers. 

On  the  9th  of  December  appeared  another  edict  directing  the 
embarcation  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  Murda,  and  Andalusia ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  January  1610  a  third  for  the  expulsion  of  those 
of  Aragon,  Catalonia  and  Castile.    These  last  were  driven  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  and  were  forbidden  to  carry  with  them  either  money 
or  bills.     Some  100,000  of  them  *°  passed  into  France,  either  by 
crossing  the  mountains,  or  taking  their  passage  to  Marseilles ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  former  tamperings  of  the  French  government  with 
them,  they  did  not  fare  much  better  than  those  expelled  direct 
from  the  Spanish  ports.   Henry  IV.  published,  indeed,  an  ordinance 
(February  22nd  1610)  which,  however,  was  soon  recalled,  directing 
that  they  should  be  received  and  suffered  to  remain,  but,  after 
making  profession  of  Catholicism,  an  alternative  which  they  bad 
already  rejected  in  their  native  homes ;  and  that  vessels  should 
be  provided  for   such   of  them  as  wished   to   depart      It  was 
thought  that  large  numbers  of  them  would  have  been  willing  to 
embrace  Protestantism;  that  form  of  Christianity,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  harmonising  much  better  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  with  the  horror  of  idolatry  which  cha- 
racterises the  followers  of  Islam ;  but  Henry  was  afraid  to  take  a 
step  which  would  have  shocked  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  by  making  so  large  an  addition  to  his  Protestant 
subjects.  Many  of  the  Moriscoes  became  the  victims  of  the  fanatics 
through  whose  districts  they  passed ;  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
detained  for  months  on  the  French  coast  for  want  of  transport,  and 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  indescribable  distress  by  the  inhumanity 


^  It  most  be  observed  that  tbe  acoonnta      Spain  are  veiy  diecrepant,  and  range  from 
of  the  number  of  Moriscoes  expelled  from      160,000  to  a  million. 
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and  extortions  of  the  officers  appointed  to  superintend  their  embar- 
cation;  and  when  at  last  they  contrived  to  get  on  board  their 
vessels,  numbers  of  them  were  robbed  and  even  precipitated  into 
the  sea  by  the  sailors,  while  many  more  expired  of  misery  and 
privation.  So  numerous,  it  is  said,  were  the  corpses  thrown  into 
tbe  sea,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  abstained  from  eating 
fish,  and  gave  the  name  of  Grenadinea  to  the  sardines,  as  having 
banqueted  on  the  flesh  of  the  unhappy  Moors.*^ 

Thus  was  consummated  at  a  vast  immediate  expense  ^^  and  at 
the  price  of  inflicting  an  incurable  wound  on  the  future  prosperity 
of  Spain,  that  bigoted  system  of  inhuman  persecution  which  had 
been  carried  on  since  the  administration  of  Ximenes.  At  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Henry  IV.  was  meditating  open  war 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  both  in  Grermany  and  Spain;  and 
lie  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  attack  Philip  III.  soon 
enough  to  obtain  the  services  of  some  of  the  Moriscoes.  He  was 
organising  two  large  armies  destined  to  enter  Spain  at  the  opposite 
sides  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Perpignan ;  14,000  men  imder  Lesdi- 
gui^res  were  ordered  to  join  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  operations 
contemplated  in  Italy;  while  Henry  himself  was  preparing  to 
lead  another  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Grerman  princes  in  the 
affair,  of  the  Duchy  of  Juliers.  But  in  order  to  explain  this  last 
transaction  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  from  an  earlier  period 
the  history  of  Grermany. 

Brought  up  in  Spain,  gloomy,  fanatical,  addicted  to  abstruse 
studies,  fonder  of  observing  the  stars^  in  his  retirement  at  Prague 
than  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  dominions,  the  Emperor 
Sodolph  II.,  though  himself  unfit  to  govern,  was  yet  loath  to 
devolve  any  share  of  his  power  on  his  eldest  surviving  brother, 
Matthias,  the  heir-presumptive  of  his  power ;  who,  though  himself 
not  the  model  of  a  ruler,  was  better  fitted  than  Eodolph  hj  his 
manners  and  his  German  education  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
empire.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  Sodolph  had  been  at  length 
compelled  to  intrust  the  administration  of  Himgary  and  Austria  to 
Matthias,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  these  functions,  had,  without 


"  Boucbe,  Hist,  de  Provence,  t  ii.  liv. 
z.  p.  850 ;  Viardot,  Hist,  des  Arabes  et 
des  Mores  cCEspagne,  t.  i  ch.  vii. 

"  The  cost  of  transporting  the  Moots 
of  Valencia  alone  amounted  to  800,000 
ducats.  Sir  F.  Cottington'a  letters  to 
Trumbull  (published  in  Winwood's  Memo^ 
rials,  voL  lii.)  contain  many  details  re- 
specting this  persecution. 

^  Eodolph's  observatory  at  Prague  was 


successiTely  superintended  by  two  famous 
astronomers,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler. 
The  latter,  who  was  invited  to  Prague  in 
1600,  passed  a  year  as  Tycho  Brahe's  as- 
sistant ;  but  the  two  philosophers  did  not 
live  on  the  best  terms,  as  Kepler's  obser- 
vations were  often  at  variance  with  the 
theories  of  his  prindpaL  On  Tycho*8 
death,  in  October  1601,  Kepler  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor. 
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the  approbation  of  the  Emperor,  made  concessions  to  the  H 
garian  Protestants,  and  concluded  with  the  Turks  the  peace  (^ 
vatorok  already  mentioned.     In  order  to  carry  out  these  mcores, 
Matthias  had,  indeed,  by  a  &mily  compact,  virtaally  depriv^l 
Bodolph  of  his  power.     In  April  1606  he  summoned  to  Vieimabig 
younger  brother,  Maximilian,  who  had  been  some  years  goyemor 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  his  two  cousins,  the  Archdukes  Ferdinand  aad 
Leopold  of  Styria  ^ ;  who,  by  a  formal  act,  dated  25th  April  1606, 
declared  Matthias  head  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  on  account  of 
the  mental  unsoundness  betrayed  from  time  to  time  by  Rodolph.' 
To  this  act,  which  was  kept  secret^  the  Archduke  Albeit,  go- 
vernor of  the  Netherlands,  the  only  other  surviving  brother  of  the 
Emperor,  also  acceded.    Matthias  was  already  contemplating  the 
deposition  of  Bodolph,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  openly 
manifested  his  hostility  by  convening  the  Austrian,  as  well  as  the 
Hungarian,  States  at  Presburg  (February  1st  1608),  which  by  an 
Act  of  Confederation  agreed  to  support  Matthias.    This  was, 
unquestionably,  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  Bodolph  ordered 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  States,  thus  unconstitutionally  united, 
to  separate ;  but  he  was  not  obeyed.    Long  negociations  ensued 
between  the  Emperor  and  Matthias,  which,  however,  led  to  no 
result    It  was  evident  that  the  differences  between  the  brothers 
must  be  decided  by  arms.    The  bigoted  government  of  Rodolph 
had  caused  the  greatest  discontent  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  the 
latter  province  was  in  a  state  of  open  revolt.    Matthias,  by  the 
advice  of  his  minister.  Cardinal  Elesel,  entered  it  with  an  army, 
and   advanced  to  Czaslau  in  Bohemia,  where,   after  convoking 
the  combined  States  of  Austria  and  Moravia,  he  invited  those  of 
Bohemia  also  to  a  general  assembly  on  the  4th  of  May.    Rodolph 
parried  this  blow  by  summoning  the  Bohemian  States  to  Prague, 
though,  as  the  majority  of  them  were  Protestants,  he  could  expect 
no  favourable  result;   and  meanwhile  Matthias  advanced  with  his 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  capital.     Here  he  permitted  the 
States  to  conduct  the  negociations  with  the  Emperor,  or  rather,  to 
name  their  terms ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June  1608  a  treaty '^  was 
concluded,  by  which  Bodolph  ceded  Hungary  to  Matthias,  with  the 
title  of  King,  as  well  as  the  archduchy  of  Austria  above  and  below 
the  Enns.    Matthias  also  received  the  title  of  King-Elect  of  Bo- 
hemia, with  the  consent  of  the  Bohemian  States ;  who  expressed 

**  Sods  of  the  Archduke  Charles  II.,  s  ^  Menzel,  Nevere  Gtsek  der  DeHUeheny 

younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Mazi-  K  iii.  S.  169. 

milian  II,  and  founder  of  the  Stjriah  **  In  Glafej,  Ptoffmatiscke  Guch.  Bo- 

branch  of  the  Austrian  fiunily.  heme^  S.  665  ff. 
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fy  iSl^.Aeir  wish  that  he  should  immediately  undertake  the  government 
}(&c^A   Moravia.     On    the'  other  hand,  Matthias  took  upon  himself 
/r.  Itodolph's  debts  in  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  abandoned  to  him 
hla  own  share  of  Upper  Austria.'^ 

Neither  the  Bohemians,  however,  nor  the  States  of  Hungary  and 
Austria  were  content  with  these  capitulations.     The  latter  insisted 
upon  the  confirmation,  nay,  even  the  extension  of  the  religious 
liberties  granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  nor 
"would  they  do  homage  to  Matthias  as  their  new  sovereign  till  he 
bad  complied  with  their  demands.     After  long  negotiations  Mat- 
thias found  himself  compelled  to  yield,  and  on  the  19th  of  March 
1 609  he  signed  a  capitulation  conceding  complete  religious  tolera- 
tion.    The  Bohemian  Diet,  which  had  been  assembled  to  declare 
Matthias  successor  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  had  also  demapded 
the  re-establishment  of  all  their  ancient  privileges  in  matters  of 
religion,  which  had  been  much  curtailed  during  Bodolph's  reign, 
through  the  influence  of  Spain  and  the  Jesuits,  and  Bodolph  had 
referred  the  settlement   of   the  question  to  a  future  assembly. 
When  this  met,  Bodolph's  councillors  refused  to  recognise  any 
other  Protestant  sect  than  that  of  the  Utraquist«,  although  many 
of  the  leading  men  in  Bohemia,  as  Count  Schlick,  Count  Thurn, 
and  the  eloquent  Wenzel  vo|i  Budowa,  were  either  Lutherans  or  be- 
longed to  the  freethinking  fanatics  called  Picards,   The  Diet,  find- 
ing that  they  could  obtain  no  concessions,  appointed  a  provisional 
government  of  thirty  directors  to  sit  at  Prague ;  they  raised  an  army, 
and  named  Count  Thurn,  Leonard  von  Fels,  and  John  von  Bubna 
to  the  command  of  it;  and  in  June  1609  they  published  the  articles 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  had  resorted  to  these  violent  and 
extraordinary  measures.     Bodolph,  who  had  neither  troops  nor 
money,  by  the  advice  of  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  ambassadors, 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  with  the  secret  determination  of  evading 
it ;  and  on  the  12th  of  July  1609  he  signed  the  celebrated  letters 
patent  (Majeatdts  Brief)  which  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.     By  this  instrument  complete  religious 
liberty  was  allowed  to  all  sects  separated  from  Bome,  of  whatever 
denomination ;  they  were  admitted  to  the  university  of  Prague ; 
they  received  permission  to  build  new  churches,  to  appoint  consis- 
tories, and  even  to  choose  protectors,  a  thing  at  variance  with  all 
good  government ;  and  all  ordinances  which  the  Emperor  or  his 

^  The  northern  part  of  the  Tyrol  was  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  andtheoonnty 

called   Upper  Attsiria,     Lower  Austria  of  Grorz.    Further  Austria  was  what  is 

comprehended  the  dUtrict  above  and  he-  now  called  the  Voratlbezg. 
low  the  Enna.    Inner  Austria  comprised 
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successors  might  hereafter  issue  in  contravention  of  this  duffto 
were  declared  beforehand  null  and  void.** 

There  was  a  prince,  afterwards  destined  to  obtain  the  Imperial 
sceptre,  who  regarded  all  these  concessions  to  the  Protestants  with 
the  most  lively  abhorrence.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Stym, 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  possessed  energy 
and  talent,  and  an  autocratic,  if  not  exactly  a  noble,  dispositioD ; 
he  had  been  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  Spain  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
he  looked  upon  the  uprooting  of  Protestantism  as  the  special  and 
solemn  vocation  of  his  life.  In  this  respect  he  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  Charles,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion, had  committed  to  the  flames  12,000  Lutheran  Bibles  and 
other  books.  In  like  manner  Ferdinand,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  eflfected  holocausts  of  heretic  works,  at 
Gratz  and  Laibach,  and  in  the  former  place  foimded  a  convent  of 
Capuchins  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  consumed.  He  resorted 
to  dragonnadea  against  his  refractory  Protestant  subjects ;  and  even 
in  some  towns  erected,  vn  terrorefm,^  gallowses  in  the  market-places, 
though  he  seems  not  actually  to  have  used  them. 

In  his  cousin^  and  schoolfellow,  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
afterwards  the  Elector  Maximilian  L,  Ferdinand  found  a  strenuous 
coadjutor  of  kindred  principles ;  and  both  were  destined  to  become 
leading  figures  in  that  great  war  of  bigoti^  and  intolerance  which 
disfigured  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     In  other 
respects  Maximilian  possessed  good  talents,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  rulers  Bavaria  ever  had.     An  act  of  aggression,  which  at  once 
gratified    Maximilian's    religious  prejudices  and  augmented  his 
dominions,  had  no  little  influence  in  producing  that  state  of  things 
in  Germany  which  rendered  possible  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
.   Donauworth,  a  free  Imperial  city  in  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  but  to 
which  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  asserted  some  ancient  pretensions,  had 
adopted  the  Protestant  confession ;  but  it  held  within  its  walls  a 
small  minority  of  Catholics,  through  whom  the  Jesuits  were  en- 
deavouring to   foment  a  reaction.     In   1606   the  abbot  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Holy  Cross  thought  fit  to  marshal  in  the 
streets  processions  conducted  with  all  that  gorgeous  pageantry  in 
which  the  Romish  Church  delights,  though  such  things  had  before 

"Ihimoiittvpt.u.p.ll5.  An  abstract  tial  towns,  that  gave  rise  to  the  distnr- 

in  Menzel,  Neuere  Gesch.  der  Deutschen,  bances  which  led  to  the  Thirty  Years 

B.  iii.  S.  201  ff.     The  Majest'dU  Brief  fd-  War. 

lowed  Protestants  to  have  churches  and  *•  Maximilian  was  the  son  of  Me 

burial-grounds  in  the  royal  towns ;  and  Wflliam  V.  of  Bavaria,  brother  of  F^' 

it  was  an  attempt,  nine  years  after,  to  ex-  dinand's  mother,  Maiy. 
tend  this  privilege  to  cathedral  and  abba- 
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been  tolerated  only  in  a  quiet  way.  Disturbances  followed ;  the 
monks  and  clergy  were  hooted  and  assaulted  by  the  populace ;  and 
Maximilian,  by  perseverance,  at  length  procured  from  the  Aulic 
Council  a  decree  by  which  Donauworth  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  intrusted  to  him- 
self (August  1607).  As  the  inhabitants  showed  no  signs  of  sub- 
mission, Maximilian,  in  November,  after  publishing  the  ban  with 
the  customary  solemnities,  despatched  some  troops  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  town;  together  with  four  Jesuits  and  two  bare- 
footed friars  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  a  proper  sense  of  religion. 
A  demand  was  then  made  for  the  expenses  of  executing  the  ban, 
which  were  estimated  so  high  as  to  render  payment  impossible ;  and 
thus  Donauworth  from  a  free  Imperial  Protestant  city  was  converted 
into  a  Catholic  provincial  town  of  Bavaria. 

The  **  Troubles  of  Donauworth  "  are  important  in  general  history 
only  by  their  consequences.  The  German  Protestant  princes  had, 
in  1603,  entered  into  an  alliance  at  Heidelberg  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  innovations  daily  made  by  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and 
being  alarmed  by  the  proceedings  at  Donauworth,  convened  an 
assembly  at  Ahausen,  an  ancient  convent  in  the  territory  of  Anspach« 
Here  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  lY.,  and  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
who  had  summoned  the  meeting,  were  met  by  Joachim  Ernest  and 
Christian,  the  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg-Anspach  and  Bran- 
denburg-Culmbach,  together  with  the  Count  Palatine,  Philip 
Louis  of  Neuburg,  and  the  Duke  John  Frederick  of  Wiirtemberg ; 
and  they  formed,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  a  defensive  alliance, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Union  (May  4th 
1608.)  ^  The  objections  which  they  took  against  the  proceedings 
at  Donauworth  were,  that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  Aulic 
Council '^  to  pronounce  sentence  against  a  free  Imperial  city,  such 
power  residing  only  in  the  diets  and  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  and 
further,  that  the  execution  of  the  ban  had  been  intrusted  to  a  prince 
of  the  Circle  of  Bavaria,  whilst  the  decree  was  against  a  state  of 
the  Circle  of  Suabia.  By  the  Act  of  Union,  the  allies  a^eed  to 
provide  an  army  and  a  common  chest,  and  they  named  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  be  their  director  in  time  of  peace ;  but  in  case  of  war, 

^  The  Act  will  be  found  in  Sattler^s  c&ses  which  should  have  been  decided  by 

Gesch.  Wurtembergs,  B.  vi.  BeiL  4.   There  the  Imperial  Chamber.  But  its  authori^ 

is  an  abstract  of  it  in  Menzel,  B.  iiL  S.  was  constantly  disputed  by  the  German 

173.  .States,  and  did  not  obtain  entire  recog- 

*'  The  Aulic  Council  was  established  nition  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  after 

by  MaTiTnilian  I.    As  the  members  of  it  which  its  power  went  on  continually  in- 

were  all  named  by  the  Emperor,  it  was  of  creasing.     See  Pfeffel*  sub  anno    1512 

course  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  he  en-  (t.  ii.  p.  98  s^.). 
dearoured  to  draw  under  its  jurisdiction 
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any  prince  whose  territory  should  be  attacked,  when  the  geu 
affairs  of  the  Union  were  to  be  directed  by  a  council  of  v^c  At 
subsequent  meetings  held  at  Bothenburg  on  the  Tauber  .aid  Halle 
in  Suabia,  the  Margrave  Joachim  Ernest  was  appointed  general  of 
the  Union  out  of  the  territories  of  the  allied  princes,  with  Christiazi 
of  Anhalt  for  liis  lieutenant.  The  Union  was  eventually  joined 
by  fifteen  Imperial  cities,  including  Strasburg,  Ulm,  and  Nurem- 
berg, by  the  Landgrave  Maurice  of  Hesse,  and  by  John  Sigismnnd, 
the  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

This  alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  provoked  a  counts' 
one  of  the  Catholics,  organised  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria*     At  his 
invitation  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Bishops  of  Wiirzburg,  Con- 
stance, Augsburg,  Passau,  Batisbon  and  other  prelates  assembled 
at  Munich  in  July  1609 ;  and  the  Catholic  States  of  the  Circles  of 
Suabia  and  Bavaria  agreed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  which  after- 
wards obtained  the  name  of  the  Holt  Leaohs.    The  alliance 
purported  to  be  only  a  defensive  one ;  but  in  ease  of  need  great 
powers  were  intrusted  to  Maximilian  as  its  director,  who  had  raised 
a  little  standing  army,  imder  the  command  of  Baron  Tilly,  already 
notorious  by  the  cruelties  which,  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor, 
he  had  committed  against  the  Protestants.    In  August  the  League 
was  joined  by  the  three  spiritual  Electors;  and  subsequently  an 
alliance  was  made  with  the  Pope  and  subsidies  demanded  from 
Spain. 

Thus  the  great  religious  parties  of  Grermany  were  formally 
arrayed  against  each  other ;  for  open  violence  nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  occasion,  and  this  was  afforded  by  a  dispute  which  arose 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Juliers. 

On  the  25th  of  March  1609  had  died,  without  issue,  John 
William,  Duke  of  Juliers,  Cloves  and  Berg,  Count  of  La  Marck 
and  Ravensberg,  and  Lord  of  Bavenstein.  Numerous  claimants  to 
the  succession  of  Juliers  arose,  of  whom  the  most  important  were 
the  following  four :  1.  The  Albertine,  or  now  Electoral,  House  of 
Saxony,  which  founded  its  pretensions  on  a  promise  of  the  rever- 
sion of  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg  given  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  in  1483.  2.  The  Ernestine,  or  Ducal,  Ho\tBe  of 
Saxony  alleged,  besides  this  promise  common  to  both  branches 
of  the  family,  the  marriage  contract  between  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  and  Sybilla  of  Cloves  and  Juliers  (1526);  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  Diet  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  provincial  States  of  the  three  Duchies.  3.  John  Sigismund, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  claimed  by  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  of 
Prussia,  daughter  of  Mary  Eleanor  of  Juliers,  eldest  sister  of  ihe 
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^'^^last  duke,  as  well  as  by  the  letters  patent  of  Charles  V.,  1546, 
~  confirmed  by  his  successor  in  1566  and  1580,  which  appointed 
the  duke's  sisters  to  the  succession.  4.  Philip  Louis,  Count 
Palatine  of  Neuburg,  who  also  pleaded  the  claim  of  his  wife,  Anne 
o£  Juliers,  younger  sister  of  the  deceased  duke,  by  whom  he  had 
a.  son,  Wolfgang  Louis. 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  turned  on  the  following  points : 

'Whether  the  contested  duchies  were  solely  male  fiefs,  or  female  as 

well  ?     Whether  the  reversion  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  founded  on 

1:lie  assumption  of  their  being  male  fiefs,  was  to  be  preferred  to  a 

subsequent  privilege  in  favour  of  the  sisters  of  the  last  duke  ? 

Whether  such  a  privilege,  first  granted  in  1526,  could  be  opposed 

to  the  marriage  contract  of  1546  ?  and  lastly.  Whether  the  daughter 

of  the  eldest  sister  could  contest  the  claim  of  the  son  of  the 

youngest  sister  ?  '* 

In  the  present  posture  of  afiairs  the  question  of  this  sucpession 
derived  its  chief  importance  from  the  circumstance  that,  though 
Protestantism  had  spread  around  them,  the  Dukes  of  Juliers  had 
always  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  orthodox  Church,  thus 
constituting  one  of  the  few  large  Catholic  powers  among  the  tem- 
poral princes  of  Germany.  As  the  various  claims  had  arisen  from 
the  awards  of  'his  predecessors,  the  Emperor  Eodolph  IL  evoked 
the  cause  before  the  Aulic  Council,  as  the  proper  tribunal  in  all 
feudal  disputes ;  and  to  this  course  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  always 
the  subservient  friend  of  the  House  of  Austria,  readilj  consented. 
But  as  the  policy  of  Saxony  was  of  great  moment  in  the  wars  and 
quarrels  that  were  about  to  desolate  Germany,  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  that  electorate,  and  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  views  by  which  it  was  governed. 

That  unfortunate  strife  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
divines,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which  divided  the 
German  Protestants  into  two  hostile  camps,  had  nowhere  been 
attended  with  more  disastrous  effects  than  in  Saxony.  During  the 
'  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Elector  Augustus  had 
introduced  a  sort  of  inquisition  into  his  dominions;  and  by  the 
Confession  of  Faith  styled  the  Concordien-Formel,  or  Formula  of 
Concord,  published  in  1580,  had,  as  it  were,  erected  Lutheranism 
into  a  Protestant  Papacy.  The  confession  was  forced  upon  clergy- 
men and  schoolmasters ;  those  who  refused  it  were  turned  out  by 
hundreds  from  office  and  bread ;  Melanchthon  himself  was  abused 
in  his  grave,  and  the  adherents  of  his  principles  were  designated 

"  Pfeffd,  Hist  ^AUemagw,  t  iL  p.  238  sq. 
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by  the  names  of  Philipists  or  Cn/pto-Galviniats.  So  ab- 
surdly intolerant  was  Augustus  that  he  actually  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  four  theo- 
logians, whom  he  had  reduced  to  silence  by  persecution!  Cal- 
vinists  were  regarded  as  children  of  perdition,  to  be  extermi- 
nated from  the  earth ;  and  from  this  period  Saxony  approximated 
much  more  nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  Some  than  to  those  of  the 
Seformed  Church. 

Christian  I.,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  was  rather  more  mode* 
rate.  He  died  in  1591  leaving  a  minor  son,  Christian  II.;  but 
before  he  was  buried  the  Saxon  nobles  rose  against  his  Cbanoellor 
Krell  and  his  party,  who  from  their  moderation  were  suspected 
of  Calvinism.  Many  of  them  were  persecuted  and  banished ;  Krell 
himself  was  thrown  isxto  prison,  where  he  was  kept  ten  years ;  and 
after  repeated  torture  was  at  length  executed  in  1601.  Christian  II. 
was  distinguished  only  by  his  sottishness;  he  is  said  to  have  drunk 
two  large  pitchers  of  wine  daily  ^,  till  he  was  suddenly  carried  off 
in  July  1611  ^  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  George, 
Whose  conduct,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  contributed 
greatly  to  eohanee  the  sufferings  of  Germany  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

As  the  Emperor  naturally  preferred  such  good  friends  and  semi* 
Catholic  princes  as  the  Saxon  Electors  to  the  other  claimants  of 
the  inheritance  of  Juliers,  he  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  to 
Christian  IL  the  eventual  investiture  of  the  litigated  fiefis ;  but,  till 
a  definitive  judgment  should  be  pronounced,  he  sequestered  them 
into  the  hands  of  his  cousin  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Pasaau,  the  brother 
of  Ferdinand  of  Styria.  This  step,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the 
Saxon  cause.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Count  Palatine 
of  Neuburg,  reckoning  on  the  support  of  France  and  the  United 
Provinces,  resolved  to  make  common  cause;  and  regardless  of  tbe 
Emperor's  prohibition  to  the  subjects  of  the  duehies  to  acknowledge 
any  sovereign  till  the  Imperial  decision  was  awarded^  they  jointly 
occupied  those  territories,  and  assumed  the  title  of  ^^  Princes  in 
possession." 

The  reliance  which  the  Protestant  princes  placed  on  Henry  IV. 
was  not  unfounded.  As  we  have  said,  that  monarch  had  long  been 
engaged  in  intrigues  with  them;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1602, 
Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  surnamed  'Hhe  Learned^"  had 
visited  his  court  incognito  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  German 
Protestant  League  imder  the  protectorate  of  France.    Schemes 

*»  Joh.  Eremita,  Itinerarium  Germ,  ap.  Menzel,  B.  iU.  S.  218. 
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were  agitated  of  procuring  the  Imperial  crown  for  Henry,  or  else 

for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who,  with  all  his  fellow-feeling  for  the 

£[ouse  of  Austria  in  matters  of  religion,  harboured  a  secret  jealousy 

of  their  greatness.     The  support  of  Bavaria  would  have  brought 

'with  it  that  of  all  Catholic  Germany ;  but  the  times  were  not  yet 

Tipe  for  action.     Maurice  and  Henry,  however,  parted  on  the  best 

terms ;  the  latter  assured  the  Landgrave  that,  in  his  inmost  soul, 

lie  was  still  devoted  to  ^^  the  religion,"  and  that  he  should  make 

£k  fresh  public  confession  of  it  before  he  died^,  assurances  which 

contrast  strongly  with  those  which  he  was  always  giving  to  the 

clergy,  the  French  parliaments  and   the  Court  of  Borne,  and 

forcibly  illustrate  Henry's  own  admission  that  the  law  of  necessity 

made  him  say  one  thing  while  he  meant  another. 

Henry's  views  induced  him  easily  to  listen  to  the  applications  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Count  Palatine  for  assistance, 
and  on  his  representations  the  provincial  States  of  Berg,  Cloves, 
La  Marck  and  Bavenstein  consented  to  put  their  fortresses  into 
the  hands  of  those  princes,  but  on  condition  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  worship  should  be  maintained*  The  city  of  Juliers,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Margravine 
of  Burgau,  fourth  sister  of  the  late  duke,  declared  for  the  opposite 
party,  and  admitted  the  captain  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who 
had  already  assembled  an  army,  and  who  was  supported  by  the 
Belgian  Archdukes  (December  1609). 

It  has  been  attempted,  by  means  of  Henry's  amorous  foibles,  to 
throw  a  false  air  of  romance  over  the  last  great  political  act  of  his 
life ;  and  the  most  recent  historian  of  France  has,  in  his  eloquent 
pages,  gravely  ascribed  Henry's  projected  expedition  to  Juliers  to 
his  new  love  for  Charlotte  de  Montmorend.'*  It  is  true  that,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  Henry  had  conceived  a  passion — if  such  a 
term  can  fitly  be  applied  to  the  numerous  amours  of  the  volatile 
monarch — for  Charlotte,  then  in  all  the  bloom  of  seventeen :  with 
the  .view  at  once  of  gratifying  and  concealing  his  inclinations,  he 
had  given  her  in  marriage  to  his  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
whom  he  called  his  nephew ;  a  young  man  of  sullen  unsocial  tem- 
per, suspected  of  shameful  vices,  and  supposed  to  be  no  genuine 
scion  of  the  illustrious  house  whose  name  he  bore.  Conde,  however, 
proved  not  so  compliant  as  his  *^  uncle  "  had  hoped  and  imagined ; 
he  carried  off  his  young  wife  into  Picardy ;  and  Henry,  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  object  of  his  adoration,  committed  many  follies  ill 

**  It  is  the  Landgraye  himself  who  re-      edited  by  Boxnmel,  ap.  Martin,  t.  z.  p.  621. 
lates  this  anecdote.    See  Correspondance         **  Ibtd,  p.  656, 
de  Henri  IF,  avec  Mawriee  U  Savant^ 
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becoming  a  gray-haired  lover :  travelling  the  country  in  diagaieey 
and  moving  th^  pity,  or  contempt,  of  Charlotte,  by  handing  her 
into  her  coach  in  the  garb  of  a  servant  The  jeadous  husband, 
in  a  gloomy  November  night,  compelled  hig  young  spouse  to  enter 
his  carriage,  conducted  her  into  Belgium,  and  placed  her  under 
the  protection  of  the  Archdukes  Albert  and  Clara  Eugenia ;  whilst 
he  himself  took  shelter  at  Cologne,  and  afterwards  set  ofif  for  the 
Court  of  Philip  III.  On  his  way  thither  he  published  in  Lombardy 
an  absurd  manifesto,  denouncing  the  grievances  of  the  French 
people,  which  he  affirmed  he  had  studied  in  their  cottages,  and  he 
accused  Sully  of  a  design  to  usurp  the  crown ! 

Inflamed  at  once  by  disappointed  love,  the  ingratitude  of  a  re- 
lative, and  the  treason  of  a  subject,  Henry  had  warned  the  Arch- 
dukes not  to  shelter  his  "  nephew, "  under  pain  of  incurring  his 
hostility.     Albert  and  Clara  Eugenia,  according  to  their  custom, 
beat  about  till  they  had  received  instructions  from  the  Court  of 
Spain ;  which,  while  it  affected  to  interpose  between  Henry  and 
Conde  only  for  the  good  of  both  parties,  recommended  the  Archdukes 
to  give  the  fugitives  an  asylum.     But  that  this  was  the  real  cause 
of  war  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed.    We  have  already  seen 
that,  however  addicted  to  women,  Henry  was  not  weak  enough  to 
sacrifice  to  them  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France.^    Instead 
of  being  the  inspiration  of  love,  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  cold  and  politic  Sully;  who  pointed 
out  that  now,  when  the  House  of  Habsburg  was  hampered  by  its 
domestic  quarrels,  was  the  moment  to  strike  a  blow ;  and  he  con- 
trasted the  disorder  of  the  empire  with  the  unity  of  France,  and  the 
prosperous  state  of  her  finances.     Long,  indeed,  before  the  flight 
of  Cond6  the  French  arsenals  had  resounded  with  the  din  of  pre- 
paration, and  negociations  had  been  opened  which  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.     Early  in  1610  Henry  concluded  at  Halle 
in  Siiabia  a  treaty  with  the  German  Protestant  Union  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  inheritors  of  Cloves,  and  to  drive  from  Juliera  the 
Archduke  Leopold.     France  promised  to  raise  10,000  men;  the 
confederated  princes  as  many  more;    the   Dutch,  who   entered 
warmly  into  the  affair,  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, engaged  to  provide  17,000  or  18,000  men;  the  King  of 
Denmark  favoured  the  cause,  and  even  the  unwarlike   English 
monarch,  James  L,  embarked  in  the  quarrel  and  promised  a  con- 
tingent of  4000  men. 

The  views  of  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  embraced  the  wresting  of  the 

**  On  this  head  he  was  entitled  to  adopt  the  saying  of  Aristippns :  fx**  tV  AolSa, 
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Imperial  sceptre  from  the  House  of  Austria ;  a  scheme  that  appeared 
to  be  feasible  only  by  enticing  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  it     The  Kings  of  England  and  Denmark,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  Elector  Palatine  had  consented  to  accept 
St  Catholic  Emperor,  but  with  guarantees  for  religion ;  the  vote  of 
Smest  of  Bavaria,  Elector  of  Cologne,  uncle  of  the  candidate, 
might  be  reckoned  on ;  but  a  fourth  vote  was  still  necessary  to 
secure  a  majority.     The  only  other  Protestant  Elector  was  Christian 
of  Saxony,  a  Lutheran,  but  as  we  have  said  devoted  to  the  Imperial 
Souse.    It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  if  he  obstinately  adhered 
to  that  alliance,  and  continued  to  betray  the  common  cause  of  < 
Protestantism,  the  act  by  which  Charles  V.  had  deprived  John  Fre- 
derick of  the  Saxon  Electorate  was  to  be  declared  null  and  void, 
and  that  dignity  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
House  of  Saxony.    It  was  hoped  that  the  resistance  of  the  Imperial 
family  would  be  paralysed  by  the  distracted  condition  of  their 
dominions,  and  that  anti-dynastic  revolutions  might  be  excited  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  national  princes  substituted  in  those 
countries  for  the  ruling  house.     French  and  German  envoys  were 
employed  to  propagate  these  schemes  even  in  Transylvania  and 
Wallachia ;  while  from  the  north  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his  son 
had  assured  Henry  of  their  good  wishes.    It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, how  &r  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  himself  had  entered  into  this 
plan  for  transferring  to  him  the  empire,  although  Sully  positively 
asserts  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  it^^;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
remained  perfectly  quiet  at  the  time  of  the  French  King's  projected 
invasion,  notwithstanding  that  .the  members  of  the  Protestant 
Union  had  taken  up  arms. 

The  preparations  of  Henry  lY.  were  on  the  grandest  scale. 
Besides  the  armies  destined  for  Italy  and  Spain,  as  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  prepared,  instead  of  the  10,000  men  promised  to 
the  G-erman  princes,  an  army  of  more  than  30,000,  which  he  in- 
tended to  lead  in  person  to  Juliers.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
to  seize  all  the  passages  of  the  Meuse,  and  to  surprise  Charleroi,  * 
Maestricht  and  Namur,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Dutch  were  to 
blockade  the  Flemish  harbours ;  the  Belgian  democracy  was  to  be 
invited  to  rebellion ;  the  nobles  who  possessed  any  jurisdiction  were 
to  be  expelled ;  and  a  republic  was  to  be  proclaimed.  A  junction 
was  to  be  formed  at  Duren  or  Stavelo  with  the  Grerman  princes 
and  Maurice  of  Nassau ;  in  case  of  prompt  success  in  the  north, 
Franche  Comte  was  next  to  be  attacked ;  and  then,  according  to 

"  MhnoireSf  t.  yixL  p.  229  (Petitot).    Ct  Menzel,  Neuere  Getch.  der  Deutschm,  B.  iii, 
8S.  130,  176. 
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circumstances^  the  King  was  either  to  march  into  Italy  or  Bohemia. 
and  to  call  upon  the  Grermans  to  decide  the  great  question  about 
the  empire. 

The  Pope,  alarmed  at  these  mighty  preparations,  endeavoured 
to  frustrate  them  by  bringing  about  an  accommodation.  The 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  were  disposed  to  make  large  con- 
cessions ;  the  Belgian  Archdukes  g^ranted  a  passage  to  the  French 
army,  and  agreed  to  send  back  the  Princess  of  Cond6 ;  and  ev€i 
Henry  himself  felt  some  natural  hesitation  on  the  brink  of  so 
momentous  an  enterprise*  His  plans  had  been  differently  received 
in  France,  according  to  the  tempers  and  views  of  men.  They  were 
of  course  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  old  fanatical  Catholic 
party,  whose  resentment  he  dreaded.  The  Jesuits  were  at  work 
spreading  sinister  rumours ;  it  was  said  that  the  King  meant  to 
destroy  the  Catholic  religion  in  Germany;  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers  were  commented  on,  who  declared  that  they  would  follow 
the  King  anywhere,  even  against  the  Pope ;  and  sermons  were 
daily  delivered  containing  invectives  against  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  government  and  the  person  of  the  King.  Nay,  even  the  Queen 
herself,  and  her  favourite  Concini,  were  in  secret  correspondence 
with  Madrid. 

The  cares  of  Henry  were  aggravated  by  a  pi^sentiment  of  his 
own  approaching  fate.  Unacquainted  with  fear  on  the  battle-field, 
he  dreaded  the  knife  of  the  assassin;  obscure  rumours  of  con- 
spiracies were  floating  about^  and  he  communicated  to  Sully  his 
conviction  that  he  should  be  murdered  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
great  public  solemnity.  Such  an  occasion  was  approaching.  On 
the  20th  of  March  1610,  Henry  had  issued  a  decree  conferring  the 
regency  on  his  consort,  Mary  de'  Medici,  during  his  absence  fi*om 
the  kingdom,  but  subject  to  a  council  of  fifteen  persons,  with 
whom  all  the  effective  authority  would  lie.  As  the  Queen,  like  any 
other  member  of  it,  had  only  a  single  vote,  Mary's  self-love  was 
sorely  wounded  by  this  step  ;  but  she  used  the  conjuncture  to 
persuade  Henry  to  complete  the  long-deferred  ceremony  of  her 
coronation,  although  he  grudged  both  the  expense  of  that  pageant 
and  the  delay  which  it  would  cause  in  his  departure. 

And  now  everything  was  arranged  for  carrying  out  that  grand 
scheme  of  policy  which  Henry  had  so  long  been  meditating.  The 
troops  had  begun  to  move ;  the  Queen  had  been  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  St.  Denys  by  the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  May  ISth ; 
her  solemn  entry  into  Paris  was  fixed  for  the  16th ;  and  three  days 
afterwards  the  King  was  to  set  off  for  the  army.  But  on  the  14th, 
while  passing  in  his  carriage  from  the  Hue  St.  Honor^  into  the 
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It  lie  de  la  Ferronerie,  its  progress  was  arrested  by  two  carts ;  and 
s^'b  this  moment  a  man  mounted  on  the  wheel  and  stabbed  the 
ICing  with  a  knife  between  the  ribs.     Henry  threw  up  his  arms, 
exclaiming  '^  I  am  wounded ; "  and  the  assassin  seized  the  oppor- 
"txmity  to  repeat  the  blow  more  fiatally,  by  stabbing  him  to  the 
Ixeart     He  never  spoke  more.     The  murderer  was  seized  by  the 
XCing's  suite,  and  turned  out  to  be  one  Fran9ois  Bavaillac,  who  had 
passed  a  noviciate  in  the  convent  of  the  Feuillants  at  Paris,  and 
liad  afterwards  been  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  town  of  Angou- 
14rDe.     In  his  examination  he  assigned  as  his  motives  for  the  deed, 
t^lie  King's  having  neglected  to  convert  the  Hugonots,  and  his 
design  of  making  war  upon  the  Pope;  that  is,  in  Bavaillac's 
notion,  on  God  himself.     In  this  view  his  crime  was  the  result  of 
fanaticism,  inflamed  by  the  discourses  and  sermons  which  he  heard ; 
l>ut  the  Spanish  Court,  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  Goncini,  gained  so 
much  by  the  act,  that  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  suspected 
tliem  to  be  privy  to  it ;  together  with  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  who 
^WBS  in  the  coach  with  Henry  at  the  time,  and  to  whom  the  town 
of  Angouleme  belonged.     Nay,  it  is  even   said  that   Savaillac, 
during  the  last  dreadful  tortures  of  his  execution,  denounced  their 
names;    but  the   papers   containing  his  depositions  were  sup- 
pressed.**   These  charges,  however,  rest  on  no  certain  foundation. 
Thus  perished  Henry  IV.,  and  with  him  his  extensive  projects, 
at  a  time  when  his  robust  constitution,  at  the  age  of  fiftynseven, 
still  promised  many  years  of  life.     The  main  features  of  his  cha- 
racter will  have  been  gathered  from  his  history,  for  his  virtues  and 
defects  were  alike  without  concealment.     In  the  more  private 
intercourse  of  life  his  tastes  and  habits  were  of  the  simplest  kind* 
He  preferred  the  bagpipe  and  the  hautboy  to  more  refined  and 
artificial  music ;  he  loved  to  mix  and  talk  with  the  people  in  the 
taverns  or  ferry-boats  whither  his  hunting-parties  led  him ;  and 
when  campaigning,  he  would  sit  with  the  soldiers  and  partake  of 
their  black  bread.   He  frequented  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  often 
made  purchases,  but  he  always  ofifered  the  lowest  price,  and  it  was 
observed  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  deal  with  the  King.'^     Some 
parts  of  his  conduct  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend ;  but  it  may 
be  easier  to  rail  at  his  faults  and  weaknesses  than  to  imitate  his 
virtues. 

»  SeeMichelet^iT^mri/r.  et  Richelieu,       **  Hanke,  Franzos,  Geach.  B.  ii.  S.  100» 
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CHAPTER  III. 

No  sooner  had  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  been  perpetrated,  than  the 
Duke  d'Epernon^  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it,  hastened^  in 
his  capacity  of  colonel-general  of  the  infantry,  to  appoint  the  guard 
at  the  Louvre,  and  to  occupy  with  troops  the  principal  places  of 
the  capital.     The  ministers  of  the  late  King,  Silleri,  Villeroi,  and 
Jeannin,  with  whom  d^Epemon  and  Guise  agreed,  advised  Maiy  to 
seize  the  regency  before  the  princes  of  the  blood  should  have  time 
to  dispute  it  witti  her ;  and  d*Epemon  proceeded  to  the  coiiyent  of 
the  Augustinians,  where  the  Parliament  had  been  assembled^  and 
overawed  it  by  his  language.     That  body,  however,  was  of  itself 
suflBciently  inclined  to  exert  a   privilege  which  did  not  consti- 
tutionally belong  to  it.   Henry  had  been  assassinated  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  before  seven,  the  Parliament  brought  to  Mary  de 
Medici  an  Arrit  conferring   upon  her  the  regency;  to  which, 
indeed,  she  had  already  been  appointed  by  Henry,  though  for  a 
different  purpose,  and  with  less  extensive  powers. 

In  these  proceedings.  Sully,  the  prime  minister  of  Henry,  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence.     At  the  time  of  the  King's  murder. 
Sully  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  arsenal ;  instead  of  Henry  came  a 
gentleman  of  his  suite,  bringing  the  knife,  still  reeking  with  his 
blood.     Sully's  first  impulse  was  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride  to- 
wards the  Louvre ;  in  the  Bue  St.  Honore  he  was  met  by  Vitri,  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  implored  him  to 
go  no  further ;  it  was  rumoured,  he  said,  that  the  plot  had  been 
hatched  in  high  places,  had  many  ramifications.    Sully  turned  his 
horse's  head  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bastille ;  whence  he  sent  a 
message  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bohan,  then  in  Champagne, 
to  hasten  to  Paris  with  the  6000  Swiss  whom  he  commanded.   But 
the  Queen  sent  to  assure  Sully  of  her  confidence;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  he  appeared  at  the  Louvre;  Mary  brought 
to  him  the  infant  Louis  XIII.,  and  while  Sully  embraced  the  heir 
of  his  late  friend  and  master,  the  Queen  besought  him  to  serve  the 
son  as  he  had  served  the  father.     Deceitful  words !    Goncini  was 
already  director  of  Mary  and  the  state.     On  the  same  morning,  the 
regency  of  the  Queen  was  solemnly  confirmed  in  a  Lit  de  JusHoef 
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at  which  the  youthful  King  presided,  and  in  infantine  tones  ap- 
pointed his  mother  to  be  his  tutor.  Not  many  weeks  after  we  find 
him  imploring  the  guardian  he  had  himself  appointed  not  to  apply 
the  horsewhip  too  severely^ ;  for  personal  chastisement  was  among 
the  means  of  his  education. 

The  regency  of  Mary  de'  Medici  was  not  unpopular.  She  was 
now  in  the  meridian  of  womanly  beauty ;  a  well  developed  person 
and  a  majestic  air  procured  for  her  the  admiration  of  the  Parisians, 
and  in  her  progresses  through  the  metropolis  she  was  received  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  But  they  also  lamented  the  loss 
of  Henry,  whose  merits  were  not  appreciated  till  he  was  dead.  It 
was  difficult  to  save  Bavaillac,  when  proceeding  to  execution, 
from  the  fiiry  of  the  populace;  his  remains,  instead  of  being 
burnt  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  were  seized  by  the  crowd  and 
torn  to  pieces;  even  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  carried 
oflF  portions  of  them  to  bum  in  their  villages.  The  Sorbonne, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  issued  a  decree  con- 
demning the  principles  from  which  the  assassination  had  proceeded, 
and  the  Parliament  itself  ordered  the  book  of  Mariana,  in  which 
that  Jesuit  sanctions  regicide,  to  be  burnt.  Yet  Henry  had  courted 
that  sect,  apparently  to  propitiate  their  power  of  doing  him  mischief. 
To  gratify  his  confessor,  P6re  Cotton,  he  had  appointed  by  his  will 
that  his  heart  should  be  entombed  in  their  church  at  La  Fl^he, 
and  one  morning  early,  before  Paris  was  awake,  several  of  their 
order  carried  it  oflf  secretly  in  a  coach,  escorted  by  many  of  the 
nobility  on  horseback.  It  was  a  prize,  as  L'Estoile  maliciously 
observes,  for  which  they  had  long  been  waiting.* 

Mary  de'  Medici  had  stolen  a  march  upon  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  whose  characters  did  not  render  them  very  formidable. 
Cond6,  as^we  have  seen,  was  absent  in  Italy ;  of  his  two  uncles,  one, 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  was  almost  imbecile ;  the  other,  the  Count  of 
Soissons,  who  had  absented  himself  from  the  court,  was  entirely 
venal.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  May;  but  abandoned 
all  his  pretensions  for  a  sum  of  200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual 
pension  of  60,000.  Henry  of  Conde,  first  prince  of,  the  blood, 
was,  as  already  related,  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  Henry  IV. ; 
but  he  protested  his  devotion  to  the  young  King,  and  finding  that 
he  should  be  well  received,  returned  to  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July, 
when  most  of  the  nobility,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  Concini,  and  the  other  rapacious  favomites  by  whom  the  Queen 
was  surrounded,  went  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him ;  and  he 

"  Michelet,  Benri  IV.  p.  203. 

•  Journal  de  Louis  XZIL  t.  t.  p.  8  (Petitot) ;  CI  Michelet,  Senn  IV.  p.  206. 
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entered  the  capital  at  the  head  of  1500  gentlemen.'  But  Conde 
was  as  meanly  venal  as  his  uncle.  At  his  first  interview  with  the 
Queen^  Mary  was  all  grace,  the  prince  all  submission.  The  treasure 
amassed  by  Henry  FV.  in  the  Bastille  for  his  projected  war  suppUed 
Mary  with  unlimited  means  of  seduction;  and  the  county  of 
Clermont,  a  pension  of  200,000  livres,  the  Hotel  de  Gondi,  with 
30,000  crowns  to  furnish  it,  together  with  a  seat  in  the  Council, 
converted  Conde  from  a  rival  into  a  subject  The  Queen  ako 
gained  the  leading  nobles  by  giving  them  pensions  and  govern- 
ments^; the  people,  by  remitting  several  unpopular  ordinances 
and  taxes ;  the  Hugonots,  by  confirming  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Her 
new  situation  seemed  to  have  roused  a  fresh  spirit  in  her.  She  was 
up  at  sunrise  to  receive  her  privy  council ;  she  devoted  the  whole 
morning  to  business;  after  dinner  she  admitted  to  an  audience 
all  who  demanded  it,  and  in  the  evening  she  discussed  her  affain 
with  confidential  friends. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  was  not  to  be  gained.    Sully  viewed 
with  aversion  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  Maiy,  so 
contrary  to  all  his  former  projects :  he  resolved  to  retire,  and  in 
October,  during  the  sacre  of  Louis  XIII.  at  Sheims,  he  obtained 
leave,  to  visit  his  estates,  and  set  oflF  with  a  determination  never  to 
return.     His  administrative  talents  were  soon  missed;  nothing 
went  right  in  his  absenpe^  and,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  Mary 
and  her  ministers,  he  again  returned  to  the  helm.     He  was  now 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and 
ambitious  to  employ  his  talents  in  those  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
France  which  had  so  long  engrossed  his  attention;  but  he  ex- 
perienced a  furious  opposition  from  the  rapacious  courtiers  and 
nobles;  his  life  was  even  threatened,   and  in  January  1611  he 
found  himself  compelled  finally  to  relinquish  office.     From  this 
time  till  his  death  in  1641,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  his  life  was 
passed  in  retirement  on  his  estates  of  Rosni,  Boisbelle,  Sully,  and 
Villebon ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  him^  at  length,  to  see  his  plans 
realised  in  part  by  Richelieu.* 

Except  in  one  point  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  great 
minister  was  entirely  abandoned.    The  Queen  had  always  been  in 


»  Mhfi.  d'Estr^es  (in  Petitot,  2**  ah.  t 
xvi.  p.  189).  If  the  Qneen  had  not  per- 
suaded some  ffentlemen  to  remain  with 
the  King,  says  Pontchartrain  (Mhn.  U  i.  p. 
418),  not  one  would  hare  stayed  in  Paris. 

*  Jeannin  admitted  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral in  1614  that  pensions,  which  under 
Henry  IV.  had  been  less  than  two  mil- 
lions per  annum,  then  figured  for  a  sum 


of  5.650,000  liTZ«sI  See  tJie  Seldtion 
dn  EtatS'Ghu  in  the  ArcK  Curietutft 
2**  B^r.  t.  i ;  Gl  Fontenai-Hareuil,  t  i. 
p.  134. 

*  For  Sully  and  his  fiJl,  see,  besides  the 
Economies  Soyales,  the  MSmoirea  of  Fon- 
tenai-Mareuil,  of  Pontchartrain,  and  of 
the  Duke  de  Bohan. 
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favour  of  a  Spanish  alliance,  and  was  particularly  desirous  of  the 
Spanish  match  proposed  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband ;  and 
in  these  views  she  was  supported  by  Concini,  his  wife  La  Galigai, 
snd  the  Duke  d'Epemon.  Even  the  ministers  Silleri,  Villeroi,  and 
Jeannin,  were  for  conciliating  Spain;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
recommended  that  the  alliances  with  England,  Holland,  the  Grer- 
man  Protestant  princes,  and  the  Turks,  should  be  confirmed ;  and 
though  three  fourths  of  the  army  of  Champagne  were  disbanded,  they 
persuaded  the  Council,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
the  treaty  of  Halle  should  be  carried  out*  It  was  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  the  parties,  and  the  last  concession  to  the  policy  of 
Henry  IV. 

The  bishop  and  Archduke,  Leopold,  had  already  begun  to 
think  of  treating  for  the  surrender  of  Juliers,  when  the  news  of 
Henry  IV/s  assassination  determined  him  to  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance; and  Bauschenberger,  his  commandant  in  that  city,  had 
succeeded  in  defending  it  not  only  against  the  two  Grerman  princes 
but  also  against  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  had  appeared  before  it  in 
the  last  week  in  July.  In  August,  however,  the  besieging  forces 
were  joined  by  some  14,000  French,  under  the  Marshal  de  la 
Chatre,  with  the  Duke  of  Bohan  for  his  lieutenant,  and  on  the  first 
of  September  Rauschenberger  found  it  necessary  to  capitulate.  A 
prince  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  now  obtained  the  government 
of  Juliers  and  its  territory,  although  the  Emperor  Bodolph  had,  in 
June,  formally  invested  with  it  Christian  H.,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.^  The  Archduke  Leopold  continued  to  maintain  some 
troops  in  Alsace,  which  committed  terrible  disorders,  till  the  Union 
sent  an  army  against  him,  compelled  him  to  dismiss  his  troops 
and  enter  into  the  treaty  of  WiUstatt.  The  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederick  IV.,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Union, 
died  in  September  1610,  leaving  by  his  will  the  Duke  of  Zwei- 
briicken  (Deux  Ponts)^  a  Calvinist,  the  guardian  of  his  minor  son, 
Frederick  V. ;  although  the  Duke  of  Neuburg,  a  Lutheran,  was  his 
nearest  relation.^  The  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts  now  became  a  director 
pf  the  Union. 

In  the  Palatinate,  as  in  Saxony,  the  contest  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had  been  long  and  violent,  but  had 
terminated  in  the  predominance  of  the  latter.  The  old  Electoral 
Palatine  line  had  died  out  in  1559  with  Otho  Henrv;  who  was 
succeeded  by  Frederick  HI.,  founder  of  the  line  of  Simmem. 

*  Henzel,  B.  iiL  S.  210.  been  written  by  Spanheim  (Mhnoires  de 

*  Frederick  Y.'fl  mother  vae  the  ce-      Louise  JtUiant  Eieotriee  Pmaiine,    Ley- 
lebrated  Louisa  Juliuuiy  whoee  life  has      den,  1645), 
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Frederick  had  been  bred  a  Lutheran,  but,  in  1560,  he  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  caused  them  to 
be  embraced  by  his  subjects.  He  was  the  first  sovereign  prince 
who  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Frederick  K. 
who  had  enjoyed  the  electorate  since  1592,  became  the  principal 
leader  of  the  reformed  party.  His  unfortunate  son,  Frederick  V^ 
was  bred  up  under  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  at  Sedan,  at  that  time  & 
kind  of  second  metropolis  and  citadel  of  Calvinism. 

Meanwhile  in  France  the  politics  of  the  Court  had  completely 
changed.     The  idea  began  to  spread  that  the  union  of  Ftance  aod 
Spain,  the  two  greatest  monarchies  of  Europe,  was  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  Christendom ;  though  Mary  de'  Medici, 
in  adopting  it,  was  guided  principally  by  considerations  of  domestic 
policy.     She  was  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
who  held  several  governments  in  France,  and  who  had  strength- 
ened himself  by  connections  with  some  of  the  chief  nobles ;  as  his 
uncle  Soissons,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  Lesdiguiferes,  Count  Bucquoi, 
and  others,  and  especially  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  party.* 
Cond^  wanted  to  obtain  the  chief  voice  in  the^executive  as  well  aa 
in  the  Council,  and  the  promise  of  the  constableship  on  the  next 
vacancy ;  but  he  cloaked  his  personal  ambition  by  making  demands 
for  what  seemed  the  public  good.     The  Queen  preserved  awhile 
the  peace  of  France  by  conciliating  Conde  and  the  disaffected 
nobles  by  large  gifts,  governments,  and  pensions.     The  Hugonots, 
who  had  also  begun  to  stir,  and  who  still  formed  a  very  formidable 
power  in  the  state,  it  was  not  possible  thus  to  conciliate.'    They 
demanded  to  hold  their  assemblies,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
threatening  to  do  so  without  leave  if  permission  were  not  granted; 
and  in  May  1611  they  had  a  stormy  meeting  at  Saumur.    All 
these  things  were  motives  with  the  Queen  for  pressing  the  al- 
liance with  Spain.    The  Spanish  Court  was  also  anxious  for  it; 
and  the  Duke  of  Feria  had  been  despatched  to  Paris  with  the 
friendly  message  that  all  grounds  for  hostility  had  vanished  on 
the  death   of  Henry  IV.     The  negociations  for  the  marriages 
between  Louis  XIII.  and  Donna  Anna,  the  eldest  Infanta  of  Spain, 
and  between  Louis's  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth  of  France,  and  Don 
Philip,  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  were  not,  however,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion till  August  1612.     In  these  contracts,  Don  Philip  renounced 

■  Heniy  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Vis-  fled  towns ;  thev  counted  in  thdr  ranks 

count  Turenne,  had  obtained  the  duchy  4000  of  the  nobility,   and  could  easily 

of  Bouillon  by  his  marriage  with  Charlotte  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  25,000 

de  la  Marck.  men.    RdazioM  of  Badoer,  ap.  Banke, 

*  About  the  year  1600  they  possessed  Fopes^  yoL  iL  p.  440. 
760  parish  churches,  and  about  200  forti- 
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all  future  pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  and  Donna  Anna  gave 
lap  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  inheritance.*®  With  the  marriage 
treaties  another  was  also  arranged  by  which  each  government  en- 
gaged ngt  to  support,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  the  other ;  a  point  of  great  importance  to  France,  but 
of  very  little  moment  to  Spain  since  the  conclusion  of  the  truce 
with  Holland. 

This  alliance  was  most  important  to  the  general  politics  of 
Europe.  The  friendship  of  the  two  leading  Catholic  powers  was 
welcome  to  the  clergy,  and  especially  to  the  Pope,  who  had  done 
all  he  could  to  promote  it  He  hoped  to  derive  advantage  from  it 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  Protestants  but  also  the  Grallican  Church : 
for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  it  was  called  by  the  contracting 
powers,  was  identified  only  with  that  of  the  Catholic  world. 

But,  although  the  Spanish  marriages  furnished  materials  for 
complaint  and  sedition  to  the  malcontent  party  in  France,  the 
princes  met  with  no  support  from  the  people,  and  the  government 
might  have  saved  the  money  laid  out  in  buying  them.  In  1614 
Cond^  Mayenne,  Nevers,  Bouillon,  and  other  nobles,  attempted 
an  absurd  revolt,  which  was  soon  put  down,  and  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Men^hould,  May  15th.  In  one  of  the  articles,  Cond6 
insisted  upon  the  convocation  of  the  Etats-O&aSraux ;  which  the 
Queen  accordingly  assembled  at  Paris  in  the  following  October, 
although  the  Prince  secretly  let  her  know  that  he  was  not  in  earnest 
in  the  matter.  This  assembly  of  the  States  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  being  the  last  under  the  French  monarchy.  It  terminated  in 
the  dismissal  of  the  Tiers  Etat  (March  1615);  their  chamber 
was  locked  up,  and  they  were  forbidden  again  to  meet.  Their 
next  assembly,  in  1789,  gave  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

The  Etata-GSnSraux  of  1614  are  also  memorable  as  being  the 
occasion  on  which  Eichelieu  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
life.  Although  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  already  so  distin- 
guished by  his  talents  that  he  was  elected  spokesman  of  the  clergy ; 
and  he  displayed  in  that  capacity,  by  his  masculine  eloquence, 
the  genius  that  was  to  wield  for  a  period  the  destinies  of  France. 

Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  the.third  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Poitou, 
who,  besides  the  estate  of  Plessis,  in  that  province,  also  inherited 
the  lordships  of  Richelieu,  Bejay,  and  Chillou,  waa  bom  at  Paris 
September  5th  1585.     His  father  had  been  a  captain  in  Henry  IV.'s 

**  The  definitive  treaties,  signed  Angust      figue,  Bichdieu  et  Mazan%  t  iL  p.  116 
25th  1612,  are  in  Dnmont,  t.  y.  pt  ii.  p.      sqq. 
215;  Of.  Arch,  de  SiTnancaSy  ap.  Cape- 
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guard,  and  Armandalso  chose  the  military  profession  ;  with  which 
Tiew  he  acquired  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  cavalier,  and  espe- 
cially a  skill  in  horsemanship,  on  which  he  piqued  himself  throngh 
life.  But  the  family  was  in  straitened  circumstances.  Henry  IV., 
who  loved  to  reward  his  xAd  servants,  had  indeed  bestowed  on  the 
eldest  brother  a  pension  of  1200  crowns,  and  on  Alphonso,  tiie 
second,  the  bishopric  of  Lu9on,  besides  other  preferments.  But 
Alphonso,  a  prey  to  religious  fjGinaticism,  soon  resolved  to  resign 
his  bishopric,  and  turn  Carthusian ;  and  the  family,  unwilling  to 
see  that  valuable  preferment  pass  from  their  hands,  procured  from 
the  court  the  nomination  of  Armand  to  the  see  in  place  of  his 
brother.  Armand,  with  the  energy  natural  to  his  character,  re- 
solved to  qualify  himself  for  his  new  career ;  and,  shutting  himself 
up  in  a  country  house  near  Paris  with  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  he 
devoted  himself  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  study  of  theology  with 
an  application  which  is  said  to  have  injured  his  health.  The 
depths  of  learning  are  not,  however,  so  easily  fathomed,  nor  does 
Bichelieu's  genius  seem  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  patient  toils 
of  the  closet ;  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  some  specimens  he 
has  left  do  not  convey  any  high  notion  of  the  profundity  of  his 
acquirements  '^,  and  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends  from  studies 
that  seemed  alike  injurious  to  his  health  and  to  his  fortunes. 

Nevertheless  Richelieu  entered  on  his  episcopal  functions  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  after  making  a  journey  to  Borne  for  his 
consecration  (April  1607),  where  he  is  said  to  have  charmed  Pope 
Paul  V.  by  an  elegant  Latin  oration.  After  his  return  to  France 
he  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  some  diligence  to  Us  epis- 
copal duties,  though  he  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  court  His 
election  to  represent  the  clergy  of  Poitou,  Fontenai,  and  Niort,  in 
the  States-Greneral  of  1614,  must  have  afforded  no  little  gratification 
to  a  man  of  his  ambitious  temper ;  and  the  speech  which  he  ^eU- 
vered  in  them  as  the  organ  of  the  priesthood  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  political  fortune.**  To  a  modern  reader,  indeed,  it  may 
appear  somewhat  prolix  and  old-fashioned ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  French  eloquence,  especially  by  the 
absence  of  the  tedious  and  impertinent  display  of  erudition  tlien  in 
vogue.  In  an  eloquent  passage  he  vehemently  denounced  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  clergy  from  all  share  in  the  government ;  and  com* 

"  Thus  in  hiii  De/erue  de  notrt  criance  Bibliothique  Eitt  du  Pntcu,  t  iii.  p.  374; 

contre  les  quatre  minmtres  de  Charenton,  Cf.  Le  Cferc,  Fie  du  Card,  de  BkheUen, 

he  calls  Terentianus  Maurns,   the  well  t  i.  p.  5. 

known  poet  and  grammarian,  "  Le  Manre  "  It  wiU  be  found  in  Petitoty  2^*  B^* 

de  Terence.'*     See  Dreox   da   Badier,  t  zL  p.  201  sqq. 
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plained  that  so  debased  was  the  GaUican  Church  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  honour  of  serving  God  rendered  its  priests  unfit  to  serve  the 
King,  His  image  upon  earth.  He  was  to  see  this  grievance  remedied 
in  his  own  person,  as  he  perhaps  anticipated ;  but  though  he  proved 
j^eM  enough  that  a  prelate  may  be  a  politician,  he  overlooked  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  neglected  to  inquire  whether  the 
occupations  of  a  statesman  are  compatible  with  the  duties  of  a 
bishop.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  some  compliments  to  the 
Queen,  and  by  expressing  a  wish  to  see  the  Spanish  marriages 
accomplished,  which,  though  not  generally  popular  in  France,  were 
desired  by  the  clergy.  After  the  close  of  the  assembly,  he  did  not 
return  to  his  diocese,  but  remained  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  apparently 
of  obtaining  some  such  employment  as  he  had  hinted  at  in  his 
speech ;  but  he  had  yet  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  the  attainment  of 
his  object* 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  Louis  XIII.,  who 
had  entered  his  fourteenth  year,  September  27th,  had  been  de- 
clared major ;  a  step,  by  which  Mary  de'  Medici,  in  losing  the 
title  of  Be^ent,  only  fixed  her  power  on  a  firmer  basis,  so  long  as 
the  King,  still  by  nature  a  minor,  continued  to  be  obedient  to  her 
counsels.  She  was  very  desirous  of  effecting  the  Spanish  marriages 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  with  that  view  arranged  a  journey 
into  Guienne,  when  the  French  and  Spanish  princesses  were  to  be 
exchanged.  On  the  9th  of  August  1615  Conde  published  a  hostile 
manifesto,  in  which  he  demanded  the  postponement  of  the  mar- 
riages  tai  the  King  waa  really  of  nubUe  years ;  and  being  sup- 
ported  by  several  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the  Hugonots,  then 
holding  their  triennial  assembly  at  Grenoble,  he  began  to  levy 
soldiers.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  aware  of  the  support  which 
they  might  expect  from  Conde's  faction,  had  also  displayed  the 
most  refractory  symptoms;  they  had  addressed  the  Queen  in  a 
violent  remonstrance,  and  in  particular  they  had  complained  of 
the  employment  in  high  offices  of  certain  persons,  whom  they  did 
not  name,  some  of  whom  were  foreigners ;.  but  Conde  supplied  the 
omission  by  naming  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  the  chancellor,  and  two 
or  three  others.  Concini,  Mary's  brilliant  favourite,  although  he 
had  never  borne  arms,  had  been  dignified  in  November  1613  with 
the  batoUy  and  the  title  of  Marshal  d'Ancre.  Vain,  presumptuous, 
devoid  of  ability,  Concini  had  by  his  insolence  incurred  the  hatred 
of  all,  and  especially  of  la  robe,  or  the  members  of  the  Parliament. 
He  had  insulted  that  assembly  by  keeping  on  his  hat ;  and  he  had 
incurred  the  rebuke  of  the  venerable  president  Harlai,  in  the  Lit 
de  Justice  held  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  by  directing 
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in  a  loud  voice  the  proceedings  of  the  Queen.  Alarmed  by  tk 
denunciations  of  the  Parliament^  backed  as  they  "were  by  Conde, 
Marshal  d' Ancre  and  his  wife  implored  the  Queen  to  postpone  her 
intended  journey ;  but  Mary  on  this  occafflon,  contrary  to  br 
usual  custom,  displayed  considerable  ill-humour  towards  her  fa- 
vourite ;  bade  him  repair  to  his  government  of  Picardy,  to  msk- 
tain  there  the  royal  authority ;  and  ordered  various  measures  to  be 
adopted  against  the  attempts  of  Cond^  and  his  confederates.  Sbe 
then  took  the  road  to  Bordeaux  with  the  King  and  Court>  escorted 
by  a  military  force  under  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and  d'EpemoiL 
Gonde  and  his  confederates  set  off  with  some  5000  or  6000  men; 
and  the  Duke  of  Bohan,  with  the  same  view,  took  the  command  of 
the  Hugonot  forces  in  Guienne.  But  Bohan  had  been  deceived  as 
to  their  real  strength;  he  was  not  able  to  obstruct  the  Queen's 
passage ;  the  road  to  Spain  was  open,  and  the  double  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  procuration  at  Bordeaux  and  Burgos,  October  I8th. 
The  two  princesses  were  exchanged  at  Andaye,  on  the  Bidassoa, 
November  9th  1615.  Guise,  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  conducted 
the  new  Queen  of  France  to  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  union  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria — strange  mix- 
ture of  the  blood  of  Henry  IV.  and  Philip  IL — was  solemnised  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  city  by  the  Bishop  of  Salutes. 

The  principal  subject  of  contention  being  thus  at  an  end,  an 
accommodation  was  soon  afterwards  effected  with  the  malcontents, 
by  the  treaty  of  Loudun,  May  3rd  1616,  promulgated  at  Blois  in 
the  form  of  an  edict.  By  a  supplementary  article,  one  and  a  half 
million  livres  were  assigned  to  Gond6  for  the  expenses  of.  the  war, 
and  the  other  princes  received  in  proportion.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Hugonots  were  confirmed. 

After  this  peace  Richelieu  was  employed  by  the  Queen-mother 
in  conducting  some  negotiations  with  Gond^,  whom  the  Court 
wished  to  gain  over,  and  to  convert  into  a  mediator  with  the  great 
nobles.  Eichelieu  had  now  obtained  through  the  interest  of 
Leonora  Galigai,  the  wife  of  Marshal  d'Ancre,  the  place  of  grand- 
almoner  to  the  Queen-regnant,  Aime  of  Austria '',  an  office  of  no 
political  importance,  but  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  a  considerable 
sum.  Bichelieu  soon  afterwards  was  also  made  a  OonaeUler  d!Eid> 
He  discharged  his  mission  to  Cond^  with  success,  and  persuaded 
that  Prince,  who  was  residing  in  jealous  retirement  in  Beni,  to 
come  to  Paris.     In  November  1616  the  Bishop  of  Lufon  was 

'*  Aecording  to  some  vritera,  to  the  lieu  is strled  "grand  anmonierde la reioe 
Queen-mother;  but  in  Louu  XIII.'s  ^eiw<  notre  iriz  ch^  et  tres  amie  compagM."* 
confltitiiting  him  a  secretaiyof  staU)  Biche-      Anb^zy,  Mhi,  de  I^helim^  t.  L  p.  H* 
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named  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Spain,  on  the  subject  of  some 
diflFerences  which  had  arisen  between  that  Court  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  His  e&ects  were  already  packed  up,  when  a  change  having 
occurred  in  the  French  ministry  by  the  dismissal  of  Du  Vair,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  Bichelieu  was  appointed  a  secretary  of  state  in 
the  place  of  Mangot,  promoted  to  the  chancellorship.  He  marked 
his  entrance  upon  office  by  asserting  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Church,  and  demanded  a  special  brevet,  giving  him,  though  a 
younger  man,  precedence  over  the  other  members  of  the  council. 
Villeroi,  compelled  to  cede  to  him  the  post  of  first  secretary, 
retired,  though  still  retainiug  the  emoluments  belonging  to  that 
dignity." 

Kichelieu  obtained  his  promotion  through  the  favour  and  pa- 
tronage of  Marshal  d'Ancre  and  his  wife.  Long  before  the 
bishop's  entrance  into  office,  the  marshal  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
telling  his  friends  that  he  had  in  hand  a  young  man  capable  of 
reading  a  lesson  a  tvUi  barboniy  to  all  the  old  long  beards,  or 
dotards,  as  he  called  them,  the  former  ministers  of  Henry  IV.^^ 
Thus  Sichelieu  began  his  political  career  as  the  devoted  servant  of 
the  Queen-mother,  and  the  instrument  of  her  Spanish  policy ;  a 
course  directly  opposed  to  his  subsequent  views  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  entire  management  of  the  affairs  of  France.  By  one 
class  of  French  historians  this  has  been  viewed  as  a  blot  on  the 
judgment  and  consistency  as  weU  as  on  the  patriotism  of  the  great 
statesman '® ;  whilst  others  have  acquitted  him  of  these  charges, 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  honour  and  humanity.  According  to  these 
writers,  the  Bishop  of  Lupon  accepted  place  only  with  the  view  of 
cheating  Spain,  and /deceiving  and  supplanting  his  patron  Con- 
cini  ^^ ;  and  of  this  defence  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  some  parts 
of  Bichelieu's  conduct  show  him  not  incapable  of  the  motives  on 
which  it  is  founded.  These,  however,  must  remain  in  obscurity,  if, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  Michelet,  even  the  Cardinal's  own 
memoirs  are  not  to  be  trusted.^®    That  self-advancement  was  his 


^*  Bichelien's  commifision,  dated  Nov. 
30th  1616,  expresslj  provides  that  his 
right  of  priaeanee  is  not  to  form  a  prece- 
d^tw     Aub^,  M^  t  i.  p.  15. 

^*  Richelieu,  MSt/i.  liv.  vii.  Aftetr  the 
death  of  Marshal  d'Ancre,  a  letter  of 
Richelieu's  was  found  among  his  papers, 
in  which  the  bishop  acknowledged  his 
eternal  obligations  to  the  marshal  and  his 
wife.  Capeflgue,  Sieheliett,  fc.  t.  ii.  p.  275. 

>*  See  Michelet,  HenH  IV.  et  Richelieu, 
ch.  zxL  who  asserts  that  Richelieu  was 
^9anish  to  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  rest 


of  his  life  anti>Spaaish. 

"  **  Richelieu  ne  trahit  jamais  les  de- 
voirs de  I'homme  d'^at  envers  la  gran- 
deur de  la  patrie;  mais  il  tat  malheur* 
eusement  moins  fidMe  aux  lois  de  la 
morale  et  de  Thumanite." — Martin,  Hi9t, 
de  France^  t  xi.  p.  107. 

'*  "  Si  Ton  veut  ignorer  solidement  et  a 
fond  Richelieu,  il  faut  lire  ses  M^moires." 
—Henry  IV.  et  Richelieu,  p.  363.  The 
author  proceeds  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  Sulla,  Tiberius,  and  others 
written,  "pour  rendr*  Thistoire  difficile.'^ 
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object  can  hardly  be  doubted,  yet  be  was  not  like  the  Bri^one;  ^ 
the  D'Amboises,  and  the  Wolseys^  of  that  vulgar  class  of  paHtidai» 
who  seek  their  own  interests  only ;  he  had  a  soul  for  those  of 
his  country  also,  and  in  the  view  of  his  more  capacious  genioN 
the  glory  of  France,  the  result  of  his  administrative  talents,  vas 
reflected  back  upon  himself. 

Richelieu's  patron  already  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Several  of  the  great  nobles,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Mayenne 
and  Bouillon,  had  conspired  to  take  Concini's  life,  and  they  had 
induced  Conde  to  join  them.  The  French  nobility,  it  must  be 
confessed,  had  much  degenerated.  The  leagues  and  revolts  of  the 
preceding  century  had,  by  profession  at  least,  been  for  great  prin- 
ciples, contended  for  in  the  open  field ;  they  were  now  miserable 
intrigues  for  the  sole  object  of  personal  a^randisement.  The 
first  princes  of  the  land  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  principles, 
and  even  their  ambition,  for  a  sum  of  money  or  a  government ; 
and  now  they  were  leagued  together  to  assassinate  a  foreigner  whu 
offended  them  indeed  by  his  insolence,  but  whose  greatest  crime 
was  that  he  ihtercepted  some  of  those  emoluments  and  honours 
which  they  coveted  for  themselves.  Conde,  however,  had  neither 
the  firmness  nor  the  discretion  necessary  for  a  conspirator;  he 
secretly  let  Concini  know  that  he  could  protect \im  no  longer,  and 
both  the  marshal  and  his  wife  set  off  for  Caen.  But  though  Conde 
spared  the  favourite,  he  only  pushed  with  more  vigour  the  plans 
which  he  had  formed  against  the  Queen  and  government  His 
return  had  been  hailed  by  the  Parisians  with  a  loudness  of  accla- 
mation which  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Court.  He  seemed 
to  partake,  and  even  to  eclipse,  the  authority  of  the  Queen.  He 
was  assiduous  at  the  Council,  of  which  by  the  treaty  of  Loudun  he 
was  the  head;  the  finances  were  abandoned  to  his  direction;  no 
ordinance  was  issue  without  his  signature ;  and  while  the  Louvre  was 
deserted,  such  were  the  crowds  that  resorted  to  his  hotel  that  it  was 
difficult  to  approach  the  gates.  He  treated  the  Queen-mother 
with  an  insolence  which  completely  alienated  her.  He  attempted 
to  debauch  the  populace,  to  gain  over  the  guilds,  as  well  as  the 
colonels  and  captains  of  quarters,  and  to  animate  the  pulpits 
against  the  government ;  and  as  all  his  conduct  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  seizing  the  supreme  power, 
and  perhaps  even  the  throne  itself,  Mary,  by  the  advice  of  her 
ministers,  resolved  on  arresting  him ;  which  was  accordingly  effected 
at  the  Louvre,  whither  he  had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Queen  (September  1st  1616).  Being  sent  to  the  Bastille,  he  be- 
trayed the  meanest  pusillanimity,  and  offered  to  reveal  all  the  flots 
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of  his  accomplices ;  who,  on  the  first  notice  of  the  Prince's  capture^ 
had  escaped  from  Paris.  Condi's  mother^  proceeding  on  foot  to 
xJtie  Pont  Notre  Dame,  exclaimed  that  Marshal  d'Ancre  had  mur- 
dered her  son,  and  called  on  the  populace  to  avenge  her.  The  mob 
g^Hzed  with  astonishment  and  pity  on  so  strange  a  sight;  and 
lr*icard,  a  little  red-haired,  grey-eyed  shoemaker,  the  demagogue 
of  Paris,  who  had  had  a  mortal  quarrel  with  Goncini,  seized  the 
moment  to  lead  them  to  the  hotels  of  the  marshal  and  his  secretary, 
Corbinelli,  which  were  plundered  and  destroyed.'^ 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Nevers  was  meditating  open  force,  and 
Mayenne  and  Bouillon  were  preparing  to  join  him.  Concini  trem- 
l>led  in  the  midst  of  his  enormous  wealth,  and  thought  of  securing 
it  by  retirmg  to  Italy ;  but  from  this  project  he  was  diverted  by 
his  wife ;  and  when  the  confusion  and  astonishment  created  by 
the  arrest  of  Cond^  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  took  heart  and 
returned  to  Paris.  After  all  it  was  not  by  the  disaffected  nobles 
that  he  was  to  be  overthrown,  but  by  a  domestic  revolution  in  the 
palace. 

Louis  XIIL,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  beginning  to  act  for 
himself.  As  a  child  he  had  been  sullen  and  refractory ;  as  a  youth 
he  grew  up  dissembling,  distrustful  and  melancholy.  His  features 
were  handsome,  but  the  expression  of  his  coimtenance  was  at  once 
harsh  and  irresolute ;  his  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  his  counte- 
nance tawny  as  a  Spaniard's,  but  without  the  vivacity  of  the  south. 
He  neither  loved  literature,  nor  play,  nor  wine,  nor  the  society  of 
ladies ;  art  touched  him  somewhat  more,  especially  music,  his  chief 
solace.  He  had  shown  some  ability  in  the  mathematical  and 
mechanical  sciences,  and  had  early  become  a  good  artilleryman 
and  engineer.  Although  of  an  unsound  constitution,  he  was  not 
deficient  in  bodily  strength  and  activity,  and  hunting  and  hawking 
were  his  favourite  diversions.  He  blew  the  horn  himself;  he  knew 
the  nances  of  all  his  hounds ;  it  was  his  supreme  dehght  to  see  the 
pack  assemble  before  him,  or  to  watch  his  falcons  soar  into  the  air 
and  swoop  on  the  scared  and  fluttering  birds  which  sought  refuge 
in  the  trees  or  under  the  battlements.  Observing  his  passion  for 
fowling,  M.  de  Souvr^,  his  governor,  had  placed  about  him  a  person 
particularly  skilled  in  that  pastime ;  a  geiltleman  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  of  equivocal  descent,  the  natural  son  or  grandson  of  a  canon 
of  Marseilles  and  an  Italian  woman  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
Florentine  family  of  the  Alberti.  Hence  the  royal  falconer  called 
himself  Charles  d' Albert,  and  from  a  small  property  on  the  Bhone, 

"  Mercure  FrangaU^  t.  iv.  p.  201. 
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Sieur  de  Luines.  Two  younger  brothers  bore  the  names  of  Bra&te- 
and  Cadenet,  from  two  lordships  of  such  slender  dimensioDS  thit  a 
hare,  says  Bassomplerre,  could  leap  over  them;  nor  was  tb 
nobility  of  these  three  Provenpal  brothers  very  magnificently  sop- 
ported  by  a  pension  of  1200  crowns  which  Henry  IV.  had  settled 
on  the  eldest,  who  religiously  shared  it  with  his  juniors. 

Luines  seemed  dull  and  harmless  enough,  with  no  ideas  beyonl 
his  birds ;  and  Concini  had  not  only  tolerated  him,  but  even  pic- 
cured  for  him  the  government  of  Amboise.  Louis,  however,  having 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  employed  Luines  to  complimefit 
his  young  Queen  Anne  at  Bayonne,  the  marshal  conceived  a  jea- 
lousy of  the  falconer  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  court  to  Paris,  ia 
May  1616,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  enmity.  From  thit 
time  Luines  used  every  endeavour  to  incite  the  King  both  against 
his  mother  and  the  Concini ;  he  sought  friends  on  every  side ;  he 
made  an  offer  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  sell  himself  for  a 
pension ;  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  malcontent 
princes,  and  courted  the  friendship  of  fiichelieu.  This  minister 
had  not  answered  the  Marshal's  expectations.  In  placing  the 
bishop  in  office,  Concini  had  expected  to  find  him  a  sort  of  humble 
clerk,  the  subservient  tool  of  all  his  wishes.  But  Richelieu  was 
made  of  other  materials,  and  was  resolved  to  act  for  himself. 
**It  is  wretched  for  a  man  of  spirit^"  observes  Richelieu  in  his 
Memoirs  *',  **  to  be  bound  to  persons  who  wish  for  flatterers  and  not 
friends,  whom  we  must  deceive  in  order  to  serve,  and  who  prefer 
what  is  agreeable  to  what  is  useful ;  but  if  this  evil  is  great,  it  is 
also  common.  Under  the  sway  of  favourites,  there  is  none  whose 
head  does  not  turn  by  mounting  so  high ;  none  who  does  not  wish 
to  convert  a  servant  into  a  slave,  and  a  councillor  of  state  into  a 
tool  of  his  passions ;  thus  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  honour,  as 
well  as  the  hearts,  of  those  whom  fortune  has  made  his  inferiors." 

It  is  probable  that  the  sagacious  bishop  perceived  Concini  to  be 
tottering  to  his  Ml ;  it  is  certain  that  a  violent  quarrel  took  pla^ 
between  them,  and  the  marshal  addressed  to  Richelieu  a  letter, 
displaying  all  the  rage  of  a  madman.^^  The  bishop,  however,  had 
no  concern  in  Concini's  death ;  the  blow  came  from  De  Luines 
alone.  That  favoiu-ite  even  suspected  that  Richelieu  and  his  fellow- 
secretary  Barbin,  were  in  a  plot  against  him  with  Concini ;  and  to 
avert  the  apprehended  storm,  he  had  proposed  to  marry  one  of  the 
marshal's  nieces  at  Florence;  but  Leonora  would  not  give  her 
consent.    This  refusal  cost  her  and  Concini  their  lives.^ 

•  LiT.  viii.  «  Snd.  t.  ii.  p.  290.  «  Rid.  Uv.  viu. 
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De  Luines  now  redoubled  his  machinations  against  the  marshal ; 
and  he  had  recourse  to  a  thousand  little  stratagems  and  insinu- 
ations to  ruin  him  with  the  King.  He  set  Concini's  frequent 
Journeys,  arising  from  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  in  a  suspicious 
light;  he  represented  him  as  meditating  rebellion,  and  with  that 
view  raising  an  army  in  Normandy  and  Flanders ;  he  denounced 
Mm  as  consulting  astrologers  respecting  the  King's  life.  He  also 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Louis  against  his  mother,  by  painting  in 
vivid  colours  the  insupportable  dominion  she  would  obtain  over 
him  after  she  had  reduced  the  rebel  nobles ;  nay,  he  even  revived 
the  old  Hugonot  tales  about  Catherine  de'  Medici  having  killed 
her  children  in  order  to  prolong  her  power ;  and  he  pointed  out 
that  Mary,  like  Catherine,  was  surrounded  by  Italians,  poisoners, 
and  magicians.  The  impression  made  by  these  stories  on  the  young 
King's  mind  ift  evident  from  a  story  told  by  Bassompierre.  Louis 
one  day  said  to  him,  **I  must  practise  the  horn,  which  I  play  very 
well,  and  shaU  continue  at  it  all  day."  Bassompierre  remarking 
that  it  was  bad  for  the  lungs,  and  had  caused  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  the  King  replied :  **  You  are  mistaken ;  it  was  not 
playing  the  horn  that  killed  him,  but  his  offending  his  mother 
Queen  Catherine  at  Mon9eaux,  and  quitting  her  to  go  to  Meaux. 
And  if  Marshal  de  Betz  had  not  persuaded  Charles  to  return  to  her, 
he  would  not  have  died  so  speedily."** 

De  Luines  succeeded  by  his  artifices  in  persuading  the  King  to 
consent  to  Marshal  d'Ancre's  arrest ;  his  assassination,  which  Luines 
had  also  proposed,  Louis  would  not  sanction,  except  in  case  he 
should  resist ;  under  the  circumstances  a  mere  ealvo  for  the  King's 
conscience. '  The  execution  of  this  enterprise  Luines  intrusted  to 
the  Baron  de  Vitri,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  a  resolute  man,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  marshal's.  Vitri  was  directed  to  proceed  at  night  to 
a  certain  spot,  where  he  would  meet  some  persons  who  would  com- 
municate to  him  the  wishes  of  the  King.  Great  was  Vitri's  surprise 
to  find  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  Tron^on  and  Marsillac,  men 
of  infamous  reputation,  creatures  of  De  Luines,  together  with 
Deageant,  a  fraudulent  clerk  of  the  secretary  Barbin,  and  a  gardener 
employed  at  the  Tuileries.  But  Vitri  had  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
and  was  induced  by  the  prospect  of  a  great  reward  to  undertake  an 
act  which  he  must  have  been  conscious  would  result  in  murder. 

Condni  occupied  a  small  hotel  at  the  comer  of  the  Louvre 
towards  the  Seine,  near  the  Queen's  apartments,  to  which  there 
was  a  bridge,  called  by  the  people  ^  Le  Pont  d' Amour."     On  the 

<*  Bauompierre,  Mimoirei^i.  ii  p.  164  (Petitot). 
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morning  of  April  24tli  16 17^  the  marshal,  accompanied  by  some 
fifty  of  his  friends  and  servants,  was  proceeding  to  his  wife's  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  to  wait  as  usual  for  the  Queen's  rising.  He 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  drawbridge  over  the  fosse  of  the 
Louvre,  when  Vitri,  who  was  accompanied  by  some  twenty  gentle- 
men, seized  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming  that  he  arrested  him  in 
the  King's  name.  Concini  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  but  imme- 
diately fell,  pierced  by  three  pistol  byllets.  His  nosegay  and  one 
of  his  clogs  fell  into  the  fosse.  His  followers  made  a  show  of  re- 
sistance ;  but  as  the  swords  of  Yitri's  band  gleamed  in  the  morning 
sun,  suddenly  disappeared;  and  the  cry  of  "Vive  le  Eoi"  re- 
sounded through  the  precincts  of  the  Louvre. 

Twenty  or  thirty  horses  stood  ready  saddled  in  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries  to  insure  the  escape  of  the  King  and  his  followers  in  case 
the  enterprise  should  fail ;  Louis,  trembling  and  >  anxious,  was 
awaiting  its  result,  when  Colonel  d'Omano,  in  breathless  haste^ 
informed  him  of  Concini's  death.  Then  Louis,  seizing  a  sword 
and  carbine,  presented  himself  at  a  window,  exclaiming :  **  Thank 
you,  my  friends ;  I  am  now  a  king ! " 

The  tumult  had  roused  his  mother  from  her  morning  slumbers.* 
and  she  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  One  of  her  ladies,  thrusting  her 
head  out  of  window,  asked  Vitri,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
guards  in  battle  array,  what  was  the  matter?  "Madame,"  re- 
plied Vitry,  "  Marshal  d'Ancre  is  dead."  "  And  who  has  done  this 
fine  deed  ? "  continued  the  lady.  " I,"  replied  Vitri  drily,  "and  by 
the  King's  command."  "  Poveretta  di  me ! "  exclaim^  Maiy  de' 
Medici,  on  hearing  the  news.  ^^I  have  reigned  seven  years;  and 
now  the  crosses  and  the  crowns  of  Heaven  are  all  that  remain  to 
me!" 

Thus  was  consummated  this  revolution  of  the  palace.  The 
King  declined  to  hold  any  conversation  with  his  mother;  her 
guards  were  withdrawn  from  the  Louvre  and  replaced  by  his  own, 
and  several  of  the  doors  leading  to  her  apartments  were  walled  up. 
The  marshal's  wife  Leonora  was  arrested  as  she  lay  in  bed,  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  some  of  the  crown  jewels ;  and  the  plate  and 
furniture  of  her  apartments  were  seized.  The  marshal's  body  was 
carried  into  the  little  tennis-court  of  the  Louvre,  where  it  lay 
covered  with  an  old  cloak,  the  face  exposed,  and  on  the  breast  a 
paper  inscribed  Traitre  au  Boi^  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
when  it  was  buried  without  any  funeral  rites  under  the  organ  loft  in 
the  church  of  St.  Germain  1' Auxerrois.^    Concini's  death  was  cele- 

**  Hist  itagumi  du  M.  d^Anere  {Arch.      t  ii.  p.  221  nqq. ;  MhiL  de  Richelien,  lir. 
Cur.  2'* 8^.  t.  ii.);  Mhn^^e Pontchartrain,      im. ;  Capefigue,  Hichelieu,  t  ii  p^  808. 
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brated  by  the  Parisian  mob  with  bonfires ;  and  on  the  following  day 
his  body  was  dug  up  and  dragged  through  the  streets ;  a  monster 
roasted  and  devoured  his  heart.  The  conduct  of  the  young  Queen^ 
Anne  of  Austria,  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  mob.     Goncini's 
house  had  been  searched  and  stripped;  the  very  bed  had  been 
taken  from  under  his  son,  the  Count  de  la  Pene,  a  youth  of  twelve. 
He  was  thought  to  dance  a  saraband  well,  and  Anne  of  Austria 
had  the  inhumanity  to  make  him  perform  one. before  her  a  few 
hours  after  his  father's  murder  I  ^    The  Parliament  and  all  the 
municipal  bodies  went  to  congratulate  the  King,  whom  De  Luines 
had  mounted  on  a  billiard  table,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the 
better  seen :  an  act  afterwards  compared  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  Franks  in  elevating  their  monarchs  on  their  shields  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  army  on  their  accession  I     Flattery  per- 
verted the  simplest  principles  of  right,  and  the  surname  of  the 
^'  Just ''  was  bestowed  upon  Louis  for  having  killed  a  man  without 
a  trial. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  King  was  to  recall  his  father's  old 
.  ministers,  except  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Duke  of  Sully.  Biche- 
lieu  heard  of  Concini's  murder  while  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
rectors  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  on  consulting  his  colleagues,  Mangot 
and  Barbin,  it  was  resolved  that,  as  Bichelieu  stood  best  at  court, 
he  should  go  first  to  receive  the  King's  commands.  Accounts 
vary  respecting  his  reception:  De  Luines  at  least  showed  much 
apparent  kindness,  and  pressed  him  to  enter  the  council  then 
sitting.  But  Bichelieu's  office  was  now  occupied  by  Villeroi ;  and 
of  his  two  colleagues,  Mangot  was  dismissed  and  Barbin  arrested. 
Thus  was  terminated  Bichelieu's  first  ministry,  after  it  had  lasted 
about  seven  months.  On  the  day  of  Concini's  assassination  he  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  Queen-mother  to  assure  her  of  his  devotion, 
and  during  the  next  few  years  he  attached  himself  to  her  fortunes. 
The  revolt  of  the  princes  and  nobles  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Marshal  d'Ancre,  and  they  were  pardoned  a  rebellion 
which  was  ascribed  to  his  tyranny.  Conde,  however,  was  not  re- 
leased, but  was  transferred  from  the  Bastille  to  Vincennes.  Louis 
XIIL  bore  a  great  antipathy  to  his  cousin ;  it  would  not  have  been 
convenient  for  a  third  to  share  the  government  with  the  King  and 
his  falconer;  and  the  Prince's  former  friends  troubled  not  them* 
selves  about  his  fate.  Mary  de'  Medici  was  banished  to  Blois. 
Before  her  departure  a  formal  interview  was  arranged  with  her 
son,  in  which,  while  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  h^r  tears  with  her 

"  Manud  de  Dupui/,   in  Arch,   Cur,      Fontchartrain,  t  iL  p.  223. 
t  iL  p.  20,  2'*  Bh. ;  BicheUeu,  Uy.  yiii ; 
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handkerchief  and  fieui,  she  reminded  the  King,  with  audible  aobi, 
of  her  disinterestedness,  and  the  care  she  had  taken  of  his  interesu. 
Louis  replied  coldly,  but  with  more  than  his  usual  stammer,  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  govern,  and  that  he  should  always  shov 
himself  a  dutiful  son.  Then  he  called  his  favourite  away  to  a 
window  of  the  palace,  where  they  feasted  their  eyes  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  departing  Queen's  cortege^  as  it  defiled  through  the 
streets  and  over  the  Pont  Neuf.** 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  gave  their  formal  sanction   to  the 
murder  of  Goncini,  which,  indeed,  was  acceptable  to  all  parties,  as 
an  act  of  legitimate  power;  his  possessions  were  confiscated  in 
favour  of  Luines ;  and  a  criminal  prosecution  was  instituted  agaiii^ 
the  marshal's  wife.  La  Galigai ;  the  principal  charge  against  her 
being  the  wealth  which  she  had  accumulated  by  selling  the  royai 
fjAvour.    But  as  a  conviction  on  such  grounds  would  not  have  been 
capital^  she  and  her  dead  husband  were  arraigned  on   fantastic 
crimes ;  they  were  accused  of  Judaism  and  sorcery ;  of  consulting 
astrologers  and  soothsayers;  of  sacrificing  a  cock  and  pigeons;  of 
possessing  wa.xen  images,  talismans  and  amulets ;  of  drawing  the 
horoscope  of  the  Queen-mother  and  her  children.    In  the  presence 
of  mi8foi*tune,  Leonora  Galigai  had  thrown  off  the  melancholy 
vapours  which  had  haunted  her  in  prosperity ;  and  to  the  dbarge 
of  having  used  witchcraft  with  the  Queen,  she  replied  that  her 
sorcery  was  but  the  charm  which  a  strong  mind  necessarily  exerdses 
over  a  weak  one.'^    She  was  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  met  her  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude.    On 
seeing  the  multitude  assembled  to  behold  her  execution,  she  ex- 
claimed, ^^  What  a  crowd  to  look  at  a  poor  afflicted  woman ! "  and 
added,  striking  her  teeth  with  her  thumb,  ^*  I  care  no  more  for 
death  than  that." 

The  first  acts  of  Louis  XIIL's  government  were  sufficiently 
popular.  France  intervened  between  Spain  and  Savoy;  a  French 
army  under  Lesdigui^res  appeared  in  Piedmont;  the  Spanish 
Court,  occupied  with  the  afBsiirs  of  Germany,  hastened  to  renew  a 
peace;  a  disarmament  was  agreed  on  between  Milan  and  Savoy, 
and  the  places  taken  were  restored  on  both  sides.  Christina  of 
France,  the  King's  second  sister,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Piedmont.  This  policy  had  been  chalked  out  by  Bichelieu, 
but  Luines  obtained  the  credit  of  it%    The  first  care  of  this  fa- 

« 

*  Mercure  Frangavf^  t.  it.;  Bassom-  epitlietfor  Mary  was  ftaiourifo;  for  Louis 

pieire,  t  ii.  p.  150  ^Petitot).  idiot.    Pontchartrain,  t  iL  p.  228 ;  Bicbe- 

^  La  Graligai  had  a  supreme  contempt  lieu,  liv.  viiL 
both  for  mother  and  son.    Her   usual 
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^vourite  was  to  push  his  own  fortune.  He  had  recently  married 
IMary  de  Bohan^  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Montbazon,  afterwards 
known  by  her  genius  for  intrigue.  Her  artful  graces,  and  the  well- 
<lirected  artillery  of  her  eye8»  obtained  for  her  some  influence  over 
the  cold  and  melancholy  LouIb,  and  helped  to  advance  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband,  who  obtained  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Luines  put  the  Queen-mother  under  military  surveillance  at 
BloiSy  and  surrounded  her  with  spies,  who  reported  all  her  words 
and  actions.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Bichelieu  seems  to  have 
1)een  little  better  than  one  of  these.  He  had  procured  a  written 
leave  to  accompany  the  Queen ;  he  would  not  accept  the  post  of 
chief  of  her  council  till  he  had  obtained  permission  from  Paris ; 
and  during  the  month  which  he  passed  with  Mary  at  Blois,  he 
rendered  to  Luines  from  time  to  time  an  exact  account  of  her  pro- 
ceedings.^® But  all  this  circumspection  did  not  save  him  from 
suspicion.  He  received  a  hint  from  the  King  that  he  would  do 
well  to  retire  to  his  diocese,  where  he  seems  to  have  employed 
himself  in  theological  studies.  Even  there,  however,  suspicion 
still  pursued  him,  and  in  April  1618  he  was  directed  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Avignon. 

The  Queen-mother  was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  at 
Elois.  The  town  was  surrounded  with  troops ;  her  rides  and  walks 
were  circumscribed,  and  she  could  receive  no  visitors  without  ex- 
press permission.  The  marriage  of  her  second  daughter  had  been 
arranged  without  asking  her  consent  or  even  informing  her  of  it. 
Luines  and  the  King  talked  of  shutting  her  up  in  the  Castle  of 
Amboise,  or  even  forcing  her  into  a  convent.  Mary  resolved  on 
making  her  escape ;  and  by  means  of  the  Abbe  BucelM,  an  in- 
triguing Italian  and  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  she  persuaded  the 
Duke  d^Epemon  to  assist  her  in  her  design.  On  the  night  of  the 
22nd  February  1619,  the  Queen  descended  a  rope-ladder  from  a 
window  of  the  castle,  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  found 
an  escort  of  cavalry  and  a  carriage  and  four  mules  waiting  for  her, 
which  conveyed  her  to  Loches,  a  town  of  which  B'Epemon  was 
commandant.  Here  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  to  justify  the 
step  which  she  had  taken,  and  on  the  following  day  she  proceeded 
to  Angouleme. 

The  Court  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  Queen,  it  was 
thought,  would  not  have  ventured  to  fly  unless  she  could  count  on 
the  support  of  a  large  party  of  the  nobles ;  which,  however,  was  far 
from  being  the  case.    Iii  their  alarm,  the  King  and  Luines  lent  a 

*  Bichelieu,  Ht.  viiL 
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ready  ear  to  the  counsels  of  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  monk,  tk 
devoted  Mend  of  the  Bishop  of  Lupon ;  who  advised  them  that  the 
best  way  to  appease  the  Queen  and  prevent  her  from  adopting 
violent  courses,  would  be  to  despatch  Bichelieu  to  treat  with  and 
pacify  her.  Du  Tremblai,  Father  Joseph's  brother,  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Avignon,  with  the  King's  autograph  letter  to  Kichelieo, 
intreating  him  to  repair  to  Angoul6me;  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  that  place.  Bichelieu  exhorted  the  Queen  to  moderation; 
in  April  an  accommodation  was  affected  which  placed  Mary  in  & 
much  more  favourable  position,  and  in  the  following  August  the 
King  met  his  mother  at  Tours,  when  a  cordial  reconciliation 
seemed  to  be  effected. 

The  government  of  Luines  was  as  favourable  to  both  branches  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  consequently  to  political  and  religious 
despotism,  as  that  of  the  Queen-mother  could  have  been.     In 
Spain,  the  &11  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma  had  astonished  all  Europe 
(1618).    To  defend  himself  against  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the 
nobles,  Lerma  had  procured  from  the  Pope  a  cardinal's  hat,  which 
in  case  of  extremity  would  insure  him  a  retreat  at  Borne ;  and  as 
another  resource  he  had  surrounded  the  King  with  persons  whose 
fortunes  depended  on  his  own ;  as  Don  Sodrigo  de  Calderona,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  and  especially  his  own  son,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  the  arts  with  which  he  might  enchain 
Philip.    But  Uzeda  repaid  his  father  with  the  basest  ingratitude. 
It  was  observed  that  Philip  was  no  longer  so  familiar  vrith  Lerma 
after  that  minister  had  become  a  Cardinal ;  and  Uzeda  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  the  nobles  began  to  conspire  his  father's  ruin.    Complaints 
were  made  against  Lerma's  government ;  the  King's  confidence  in 
him  was  alienated,  and  his  friends  and  partisans  were  dismissed 
from  Court.    Lerma,  however,  still  clung  to  office  till  Philip  sent 
him  an  autograph  letter  of  dismissal.    D'Uzeda  succeeded  to  most 
of  his  father's  places,  and  conducted  the  government  during  the 
last  years  of  Philip  IIL's  reign;  to  whom  he  rendered  himself 
agreeable  by  diverting  his  melancholy  with  fites,  processions,  tour- 
naments and  bull-fights. 

Luines  courted  the  favour  of  the  Spanish  Court  by  denouncing 
to  it  the  plot  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  to  seize 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  delivering  Italy 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of 
Lerma's  ministry  in  Spain,  D'Ossuna,  fearing  that  he  should  be 
recalled  by  the  new  government,  formed  the  design  of  making 
himself  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  with  that  view  entered 
into  negociations  with  the  French  Court  and  with  the  Duke  of 
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Savoy.  Luines  at  first  entertained  the  project,  but  changed  his 
mind  and  acquainted  the  Spanish  cabinet  with  it ;  D'Ossuna  was 
recalled  and  arrested,  and  languished  in  prison*  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  A  little  before,  D'Ossuna,  together  with  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo, 
governor  of  Milan,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar,  ]xad  been  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  Venice  into  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
crown ;  for  which  purpose,  D'Ossuna  hired,  as  his  principal  agent, 
Jacques  Pierre,  a  celebrated  French  pirate.  In  August  1617 
Pierre  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  pretending  to  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  D'Ossuna,  induced  the  Venetians,  by  the  vehement  hatred 
which  he  displayed  against  the  viceroy,  to  give  him  a  command 
in  their  navy.  Another  Frenchman,  Senault  de  Nevers,  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  plot ;  and  in  nocturnal  interviews  with 
Bedmar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice,  they  arranged  all  their 
proceedings.  D'Ossuna  was  to  despatch  a  fleet  from  Naples,  com- 
manded by  one  Elliott,  an  Englishman,*  while  the  governor  of 
Milan  was  to  assemble  his  forces  on  the  Venetian  frontiers.  But 
the  execution  of  the  plot  was  delayed  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
dispersed  the  Spanish  fleet;  and,  meanwhile,  some  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  especially  one  Jaffier,  warned  the  Signory  of  their 
danger.  Many  persons  were  in  consequence  apprehended,  and 
more  than  fiftv  executed.*®  ' 

The  period  was  now  arrived  that  was  to  desolate  Germany  thirty 
years  by  a  war  carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  policy  of 
the  French  Court  assisted  the  initiation  of  that  tremendous  effort 
of  bigotry  and  despotism.  Characters  like  William  the  Silent  and 
Henry  IV.  still  formed  rare  exceptions  amidst  the  general  reign  of 
intolerance ;  nor  must  the  reproach  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Soman  Catholics.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  bigotry  dis- 
played by  the  Saxon  Lutherans ;  it  found  its  counterpart  among 
the  Calvinists  of  Holland ;  where,  stimulated  by  political  rancour, 
it  gave  rise  to  the  worst  excesses.  Among  the  reformed  ministers 
of  that  country  had  arisen  Arminius  (Jacob  von  Harmine),  who 
had  dared  to  question  the  terrible  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
absolute  decrees.  A  storm  of  reprobation  arose  against  the  innovator, 
who  however  died  quietly  in  his  bed  in  1609,  though  lus  doctrines 
were  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  others.  His  tenets  had  prevailed 
in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  had  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
higher  and  educated  classes,  and  among  them  by  Olden-Bameveldt, 

*•  The  reality  of  this  plot  has  been  Ueber  die  Verschworung  aegen  Venedigim 

questioned  by  Daru,  Hist  de  Veniae,  liv.  Jakre  1618.     The  story  has  been  related 

xxxL  but  without  adequate  reason.    See  and  embellished  by  the  AbbA  de  St.  R^ 

Botta,  Storia  ct Italia,  lib.  xyiii ;  Banke,  La  Conjuration  Qontre  Venise, 
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the  aiustrious  Pensionary  of  Holland,  and  Hugo  Grrotius ;  but  by  tie 
masses  they  were  viewed  with  a  fanatical  abhorrence,  fanned  and 
excited  by  the  rigid  Calvinist  clergy.     The  latter  party,  from  one  of 
their  chief  divines  named  Gomarus,  obtained  the  name  of  GoTrta- 
rists^  while  their  opponents  were  called  Arminians;  and  sabse- 
quently,  from  a  paper  which  they  addressed  to  the    States  of 
Holland  in  1610,  Remonstrants.    The  storm  first  broke  upon  tie 
head  of  Vorstius,  the  successor  at  Leyden  to  the  chair  of  Arminius, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  was  driven 
from  Holland  but  escaped  with  his  life ;  though  the  royal  theolo- 
gian had  charitably  hinted  to  the  States,  that  never  heretic  better 
deserved  the  flames.^    Bameveldt  was  not  so  fortunate,  to  whose 
fate  political  rancour  likewise  contributed.     Erastianism,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of 
religion,  formed  pajt  of  the  tenets  of  the  Arminians ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  the  magistrates  of  Holland,   Over-Yssel,   and 
Utrecht  proceeded  to  control  the  excesses  of  the  Cromarists  and  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  mode  of  nominating  the  pastors.     This 
excited  the  anger  of  the  Stadholder,  Maurice  of  Nassau ;  who  had 
long  entertained  a  secret  hatred  of  Bameveldt  for  having  thwarted 
him  in  his  ambitious  designs.  They  had  continued  opposed  to  each 
other  even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  truce,  and  especially 
on  the  subject  of  an  alteration  which  Prince  Maurice  wished  to 
make  in  the  constitution.    The  government  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces was  vested  in  the  States-General,  which  consisted  of  deputies 
from  all  the  provinces  assembled  at  the  Hague,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Stadholder.    The  number  of  deputies  which  each 
province  sent  to  the  States-General  was  undefined,  and  indeed 
immaterial  as  every  province  had  only  a  single  vote.    The  States- 
General  had  no  power  to  make  laws  for  the  separate  provinces, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own ;  but  they  determined  all  those 
questions  which  concerned  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy. 
In  this  assembly  Olden-Barneveldt  had  great  influence.    By  virtue 
of  his  office  of  Pensionary  of  Holland  he  was  a  constant  member  of 
it;  he  had  a  right  to  propose  subjects  for  deliberation;  and,  as 
Holland  paid  more  than  half  the  taxes  raised  for  the  republic,  his 
voice  had  of  course  great  weight.    In  order  to  obtain  a  more  un- 
restricted power,  Maurice  had  proposed  that  the  States-Creneral 
should  only  have  a  voice  respecting  peace  and  war,  and  that  all 
other  affairs  should  be  conducted  by  a  Council  of  State,  of  which 
he  himself  should  be  the  president,  but  Bameveldt  had  frustrated 

"*  King  James's  Works,  p.  Z66. 
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this  design.    These  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind  had  em- 
bittered Maurice  against  the  Pensionary,  and  the  religious  disputes 
seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  revenge.    Maurice  had  with  him 
the  army  and  the  mob;  a  cry  arose  that  the  points  in  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  a  national  council ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Arminian  provinces  (Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Over- 
ITssel),  a  synod  was  summoned  at  Dort.  Before  it  met,  Bameveldt, 
Crrotius,  and  a  few  more  were  arrested  at  the  Hague,  and  all  the 
Arminian  magistrates  were  arbitrarily  deposed  (August  1618). 
All  the  reformed  churches  in  Europe  had  been  invited  to  send 
deputies  to  the  synod  of  Port>  which  was  attended  by  English, 
German,  and  Swiss  ministers.    By  this  assembly  the  Arminians 
were  condemned  without  a  hearing;  200  of  their  pastors  were 
deposed  and  80  of  them  banished  (May  1619) ;  but  such  a  victory 
T^as  not  enough  for  Maurice,  who  thirsted  after  Bameveldt's  blood. 
He  and  Grotius  were  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  composed  of 
their  personal  enemies  or- the  most  virulent  of  the  Gomarists ;  and 
Bameveldt,  who  had  done  more  than  any  man,  except  perhaps 
William  the  Silent,  to  found  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  charge  of  having  intended  to  betray  it. 
The  vei'dict  pronounced  against  him  was,  that  he  had  deserved 
death  for  having  sought  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  pro- 
vinces, and  because  he  had  vexed  the  Church  of  God,  by  asserting 
that  each  province  had  the  right  to  order  its  own  religious  consti- 
tution ;  also  because  he  had  hindered  the  exercise  of  true  religion, 
raised  troops  of  his  own  power,  hindered  the  execution  of  sentences 
pronounced  by  courts  of  justice,  and  accepted  presents  from  foreign 
powers.   Maurice,  who  had  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  insisted  that 
the  venerable  statesman  and  patriot  should  solicit  him  for  a 
pardon ;  but  to  this  Bameveldt  woidd  not  condescend.    He  was 
beheaded  May  13th  1619.     Grotius  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  but  escaped  in  1521  through  the  devotion  of  his 
wife,  and  took  refuge  at  Paris,  where  he  composed  his  famous 
work  on  intemational  law  {De  jure  belli  eb  pads).    This  act  must 
ever  remain  a  blot  on  the  character  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  ^^ ;  and 
he  afterwards  expiated  it  by  loss  of  popularity  and  remorse  of 
conscience. 

In  Germany  the  persecutors  and  the  persecuted  were  more  evenly 
matched,  and  the  smuggle  could  not  be  decided  without  a  long  and 
almost  internecine  war,  in  which  most  of  the  European  powers 
became  involved.    But  in  order  to  understand  the  state  of  parties 

,   "  Maurice  had  asramed  the  title  of  *'Frince  of  Orange"  after  the  death  of 
hia  brother,  6ouiit  Buren,  in  1618. 
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in  that  country,  and  the  causes  which  immediately  led  to  tk 
Thirty  Years'  War,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  from  an  earlia 
period  a  brief  view  of  German  history. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Emperor  Bodolph  intended  nu 
to  observe  the  Majeatdts  Briefs  or  letters  patent  to  the  BohemiuLs 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him ;  and  that  he  was  endeavouiin^ 
to  deprive  his  brother  Matthias  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  0f 
Bohemia.     Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  Rodolph's  admi- 
nistration.    He  was  surrounded  at  Prague  by  valets,  painters,  and 
alchymists ;  ambassadors  or  councillors  who  attempted  to  consult 
him  on  business  could  not  obtain  an  audience  for  months ;  all  office 
were  sold,  but  the  purchasers  were  soon  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  other  buyers ;  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  vice-chancellor  and  a  corrupt  secretary.'*'  After  much  negotiation 
between  Bodolph  and  his  brother  Matthias,  matters  were  at  length 
brought  to  a  crisis  between  them  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  who,  after  being  driven  from  Alsace^,  had  marched 
his  troops  into  his  diocese  of  Passau,  where  they  subsisted  by  plun- 
dering all  around,  and  especially  by  robbing  the  merchants  on  thezr 
way  to  Linz.     Leopold  kept  these  troops  together  on  pretence  of 
the  affair  of  Juliers ;  but  their  true  destination,  as  Matthias  well 
knew,  was  to  wrest  Austria  and  Moravia  from  him,  and  afterwards 
Bohemia  from  the  Emperor  Bodolph.    At  last,  in  December  1610, 
the  district  of  Passau  being  exhausted,  a  large  body  of  these  mer- 
cenaries crossed  the  Danube  into  Upper  Austria,  committing  all 
sorts  of  violence,  robbery,  and  devastation.    On  Matthias  preparing 
to  march  against  them  from  Vienna,  Leopold  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  proceeded  with  his  hordes  to  Prague,  where,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  citizens,  they  were  admitted  by  Bodolph.     During  the 
two  or  three  months  that  they  held  possession  of  Prague,  they 
treated  it  like  a  town  taken  by  assault ;  but  on  the  approach  of 
Matthias  and  his  army,  in  March  1611,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  to  Budweis.     Bodolph  now  became  a  sort  of  prisoner  of 
the  Bohemian  provisional  government,  consisting,  as  we  have  said, 
of  thirty  directors,  ten  from  each  estate,  to  which  had  been  added 
a  council  of  nine,  three  from  each  estate,  chosen  by  the  people  as 
their  representatives.     Count  Thurn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
patriot  party,  took  possession  of  the  castle  with  his  forces,  telling 
the  Emperor  that  he  had  come  to  guard  him.     Bodolph  sent  ao 
humble  message  to  his  brother,  offering  him  lodgings  in  the  castle; 
to  which  Matthias,  or  rather  his  minister.  Cardinal  Klesel,  replied^ 

**  See    Hurter,    Ph.  Lang,  Kammer-      mer,  Lehen  des  Card.  Klesel,  B.  ii 
diener  Kaiser  Bodalphs  II. ;  Von  Ham-  ^  Above,  p.  461. 
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^hat  he  had  been  invited  to  Prague  by  the  States,  but  that  he  would 

always  behave  like  a  faithful   brother.     Matthias   entered  that 

eapital  in  great  pomp^  March  24th  1611.     The  reign  of  Rodolph 

in  Bohemia  was  now  of  course  at  an  end.     The  States  assembled 

on  the  11th  of  April,  demanded  of  Bodolph  to  be  released  from 

their  allegiance;  but  they  also  required  from  Matthias  that  on 

receiving  the  crown  he  should  confirm  all  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Kodolph  resigned  with  reluctance  a  power  which  he  had  not  known 

bow  to  use,  and,  &om  a  window  that  looked  out  upon  the  town, 

uttered  a  solemn  curse  on  Prague  and  all  Bohemia.    Matthias  took 

possession  of  the  Hradschin,  and  on  the  23rd  of  May  received  the 

crown  and  the  homage  of  the  Bohemians ;  recognising,  however, 

their  right  to  elect  their  kings,  and  engaging  to  observe  the  charter 

granted  by  Bodolph.     Matthias  remained  in  Prague  till  near  the 

end  of  August  without  having  once  seen  his  brother ;  and  on  his 

return  to  Vienna  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Archduke 

Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol.     He  was  now  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Bodolph,  whose  derangement  had  rendered  his  deposition  neces- 
sary, did  not  long  survive  these  transactions ;  he  expired  January 
20th  1612,  and  in  the  following  June  Matthias  was  elected  Em- 
peror in  his  place.  The  Protestant  cause  gained  little  by  the 
change.  Matthias  was  almost  as  incompetent  as  his  brother ;  and, 
if  Bodolph  was  governed  by  Spaniards  and  Jesuits,  Matthias  was 
led  by  Kleisel  and  other  fanatical  opponents  of  toleration.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  fresh  religious  disturbances 
in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Hungary ;  while  the  matter  of  Juliers 
still  afforded  the  most  dangerous  materials  for  dissension.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  death,  in  1613,  of  his  brother,  the 
Margrave  Ernest  of  Brandenburg,  who  governed  Juliers  for  both 
the  "  princes  in  possession,"  placed  the  government  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  son,  George  William.  This  arrangement  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg  and  his 
son  Wolfgang ;  and  the  latter  now  took  a  step  imexpected  even  by 
his  father.  The  Count  Palatine  had  consented  to  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  whom  he  deemed  to  be  still  a  Protestant,  with  Magdalen, 
a  younger  sister  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  but  Wolfgang, 
as  the  Pope  knew,  had  already  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith ;  and  he  therefore  readily  granted  a  dispensation  for 
the  marriage,  which  was  necessary,  not  only  on  account  of  relation- 
ship, but  also  of  the  presumed  heresy  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Munich  in  November  1613,  and  of 
course  created  an  open  enmity  between  the  Neuburg  and  Branden- 
burg families.     In  the  spring  of  1614  Wolfgang  occupied  Diissel- 
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dorf,  drove  out  the  officers  of  the  Brandenburg  government)  lod 
seized  as  many  other  places  as  he  could;  then,  after  a  well-aeted 
comedy  of  conversion,  he  publicly  embraced  the'  Roman  Catholie 
faith :  an  act  which  is  said  to  have  given  his  sick  old  father  such  a 
shock  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  the  following  August.  About  the 
same  time  John  Sigismund,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  also 
changed  his  religion,  and  from  a  zealous  Lutheran  became  a  Cal- 
vinist. 

Previously  to  these  events  Frederick  V.,  the  young  Elector 
Palatine,  had  been  betrothed  to  the  English  Princess  Klizabetb, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  and  in  1612  the  wedding  was  celebrated  witb 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  London.  In  honour  of  the  nuptials, 
Jonson  and  Davenant  wrote  masques,  which  were  set  to  music 
by  Lawes ;  while  Inigo  Jones,  assisted  by  the  most  eminent 
painters,  contrived  the  scenery.**  Frederick's  guardian,  John  IL, 
Duke  of  Zweibriicken,  or  Deux-Ponts,  had  made  an  alliance  with 
England  in  the  name  of  the  Grerman  Protestant  Union,  of  whidi 
he  was  director;  and  also,  in  the  same  capacity,  negodated  a 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  fiepubUc  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  which 
was  signed  at  the  Hague  in  May  1613. 

Of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  at  this  time  we  find  Germany 
divided,  namely,  that  of  the  Protestant  Union  and  that  of  the 
Catholic  League,  the  former,  consisting  of  the  Galvinistic  princes 
and  states,  was  incontestably  the  more  powerful,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  state  within  the  state.  Besides  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch 
alliances,  it  counted  on  the  support  of  Venice  and  the  Swiss 
reformed  cantons ;  and  a  meeting  of  its  members  at  Bothenbuj;gf 
in  1611  had  not  only  been  attended  by  ambassadors  from  these 
countries,  and  from  Holland,  but  also  by  envoys  from  the  Emperor 
Bodolph  as  well  as  from  the  malcontent  members  of  his  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  Catholic  League  was  paralysed 
at  that  period  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Imperial  house  and  by  the 
dissensions  between  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  as  well  as  by  a  sort  of  schism  of  the  spiritual  Electors, 
who  established  a  Bhenish  section  of  the  League,  of  which  they 
made  the  Elector  of  Mentz  director.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
indeed,  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  League  alto- 
gether, when  in  1613  the  dissensions  in  Juliers  already  mentioned, 
an  insurrection 'of  the  Protestants  in  Austria,  and  a  correspondence 
between  Matthias's  minister  Klesel  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  in- 
duced him  to  revive  it.    Maximilian  regarded  the  government  of 

M  James  L  appears  to  have  expended  his  nnforhinate  son-in-law  on  the  Bo- 
on these  nuptials  146,d72^.,  a  sum  that  hemian  tiirone.  Harte,  Gutt  Adoipkui, 
would  have  gone  some  way  to  maiiit>«in      tqL  i  p.  289. 
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^Matthias,  as  conducted  by  Klesel^  with  no  favourable  eye;  and  he 
^as  particularly  embittered  against  that  cardinal  for  having  hin- 
dei:ed  him  from  applying  the  funds  of  the  League  to  his  own  use. 
Xlesel  was  equally  detested  by  Ferdinand  and  Leopold  of  Styria ; 
and  indeed  his  government  had  conciliated  neither  Protestants  nor 
Catholics.  The  Grerman  Lutheran  princes  and  states  seemed  to 
stand  aloof  from  both  parties;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony^  now 
John  George,  was  in  fact  sold  to  Austria  and  the  Jesuits,  and  hoped 
to  be  invested  by  the  Emperor  with  Juliers ;  while  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  also  courted  Matthias,  in  the  hope  of  plun- 
dering the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Some  religious  disturbances  at  Aixrla-Chapelle,  and  a  quarrel 
between  Cologne  and  the  Protestant  town  of  Miihlheim,  afforded 
Wolfgang  of  Neuburg  a  pretence  to  solicit  the  Emperor  to  call  the 
Spaniards  into  Germany.  Matthias,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  had  caused  these  disputes  to  be  settled  in 
a  partial  manner  by  his  Aulic  Council,  and  he  intrusted  his  brother 
the  Archduke  Albert^  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  execution  of  the 
decree.  Albert  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Court  of  Spain  to 
use  the  Spanish  troops  in  this  affair;  and  in  1614  he  despatched 
Spinola  with  them  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Miihlheim.  After  ex- 
pelling the  Protestant  Council  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Spinola  pro- 
ceeded to  Miihlheim.  On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  Wolfgang 
of  Neuburg  with  5000  foot  and  800  horse ;  Miihlheim  made  no 
defence,  and  Spinola,  after  destroying  its  fortifications,  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  Juliers.  Early  in  September  he  laid  siege  to 
Wesel,  which  he  took  in  three  days ;  but,  as  this  was  a  regular 
attack  on  the  allies  of  Holland,  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  small  army,  immediately  occupied,  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  Bees,  Emmerich,  Kranenburg, 
and  Gennep.  Thus  a  German  territory,  disputed  by  German 
princes,  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  for  one  party  and  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  other ;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Brandenburg  resided 
at  Cloves,  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg  at  Diisseldorf,  while 
the  members  of  the  German  Union  contented  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing long  papers  and  speeches. 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Matthias,  whose  government  occasioned 
great  discontent  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  was  growing  daily 
weaker  and  weaker  both  in  body  and  mind.  Neither  he  nor  his 
brothers  had  any  legitimate  offspring;  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Styria  was  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  the  succession  both  to 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  to  the  Empire. 
The  Archdukes  Maximilian  of  the  Tyrol  and  Albert  of  Belgium, 
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as  well  as  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  supported  Ferdinand's  claim;  for 
though  Philip  believed  his  own  pretensions  to  be  preferable  to  those 
of  the  Styrian  line,  he  waived  them  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  se^og 
that  the  state  of  Germany  required  the  hand  of  a  strong  and  able 
ruler.  In  1616,  Maximilian  and  Albert  tendered  to  Matthias  the 
resignation  of  their  claims  in  favour  of  their  cousin  Ferdinand; 
and  though  Cardinal  Klesel  did  all  he  could  to  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation of  that  prince,  Matthias  found  it  necessary  to  comply  ifith 
the  wishes  of  his  brothers.  In  June  1617,  Ferdinand  received  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  with  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  in  the 
following  year  (July  1st  1618)  he  was  acknowledged  in  Hungazy 
as  the  successor  of  Matthias. 

Ferdinand,  who  could  when  he  pleased  assume  a  winnin^^  mild- 
ness and  affability,  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
Bohemians ;  but  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  his  party  soon  efibced  it 
by  their  persecuting  and  intolerant  conduct.  The  Bohemians  were 
not  long  in  discovering  their  discontent.  The  Emperor  Matthiajs, 
having  in  1617  proceeded  to  Vienna,  left  at  Prague  a  government 
consisting  of  neven  Catholics  and  three  Utraquists.  Among  the 
Catholics  were  William  Slawata  and  Von  Martinitz,  two  men 
notorious  for  their  fanaticism.  A  dispute  having  arisen  respecting 
the  building  of  some  churches  by  the  Utraquists,  who  pleaded  the 
sanction  of  Rodolph's  letters-patent  for  what  they  had  done,  they 
addressed  a  warm  remonstrance  to  Matthias,  to  wluch  he  replied  by 
an  angry  rescript,  denouncing  the  leaders  in  the  matter  as  insur- 
gents, and  threatening  to  punish  them  as  such.  The  malcontents, 
excited  by  this  step,  found  a  leader  in  the  iiery  Count  Thum,  who 
had  just  received  a  mortal  offence  by  being  deposed  from  the 
dignity  of  Burg-graf  of  Karlstein,  to  which  was  attached  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bohemian  crown  and  of  the  charters  of  the  kingdom.  . 
When  the  Imperial  rescript  arrived  in  Prague,  the  four  members 
of  the  government  then  present  in  that  capital,  namely,  Slawata, 
Martinitz, .  Adam  von  Sternberg  and  Diepold  von  Lobkowitz, 
caused  those  members  of  the  States  who  had  signed  the  remon- 
strance to  be  summoned  before  them,  and  communicated  to  them 
the  Emperor's  answer ;  when  the  Bemonstrants  observed  that  they 
would  come  again  in  a  month  with  a  reply.  Accordingly  on  the 
23rd  of  May  1618  they  appeared  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of 
men,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  all 
completely  armed ;  and  they  marched  straight  to  the  castle  where 
the  four  ministers  were  waiting  to  receive  them.  After  surround- 
ing the  castle  with  their  followers,  so  that  nobody  could  escape, 
they  consulted  in  the  Green  Chamber  as  to  what  they  should  do ; 
when  Count  Thurn,  in  an  animated  address,  persuaded  them  that 
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80  long  as  Slawata  and  Martinitz  lived  they  could  hope  for  nothing 
l>ut  persecution.    His  speech  was  received  with  loud  applause,  and 
lie  and  his  companions  then  proceeded  to  the  audience  chamber, 
where  Von   Sternberg  addressed  them  with  friendly  words,  and 
intreated  them  to  lay  aside  their   demonstrations.     "We  have 
nothing  to  allege  against  you  and  Von  Lobkowitz,"  exclaimed 
Kolon  von  Felz ;  **  we  complain  only  of  Slawata  and  Martinitz."  — 
**  Out    at  window  with    them,   after   the    good    old    Bohemian 
fashion,"  cried  Wenzel  von  fiaupowa.     No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz  were  conducted  out  of  the  apartment, 
and  five  nobles,  seizing  Martinitz,  precipitated  him  from  one  of 
the  windows ;  after  which  they  seemed  to  stand  aghast  at  their  own 
deed.     "  Here  you  have  the  other,"  cried  Thurn,  pushing  to  them 
Slawata,  who  was  exhausting  himself  with  deprecations  and  excuses ; 
and   Slawata  followed   his  companion.     Then  came  the  turn  of 
Fahricius,  the  secretary  of  the  government.     The  window  was  at 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  yet  all  these  men  were 
almost  miraculously  saved  by  falling  on  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
which  stood  directly  under  it.     Slawata  alone  waa  somewhat  in- 
jured by  a  contusion  on  the  head.     Fabridus  immediately  jumped 
on  his  feet  and  hastened  oflF  to  Vienna,  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
Emperor.     Martinitz  and  Slawata  were  carried  off  by  their  servants 
to  the  house  of  Von  Lobkowitz  the  chancellor,  whither  they  were 
pursued  by  Thum  and  his  people ;  but  the  beautiful  Polyxena  von 
Lobkowitz  interceded  for  them  and  saved  their  Uves.     Martinitz 
afterwards  escaped  in  disguise  to  Munich.     Under  the  conduct  of 
Thum  a  regular  revolt  was  now  organised  in  Bohemia;  a  govern- 
ment was  appointed  consisting  of  thirty  Directors,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  form  a  union  with  the  Protestants  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  news  of  this  affair  produced  a  perfect  storm  of  hatred  against 
Cardinal  Klesel.     That  minister,  who  had  great  cunning  as  well  as 
ability,  and  completely  controlled  Matthias,  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate both  sides.     To  please  King  Ferdinand  he  advised  the  im- 
mediate suppression  of  the  rebelUon ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
despatched  some  envoys  into  Bohemia  to  promise  that  the  Majes- 
tats  Briefs  or  letters-patent  granted  by  Sodolph,  should  be  observed, 
and  to  negociate  with  Count  Thurn  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute.   As  he  was  evidently  doing  all  he  could  to  hinder  the  prepara- 
tions against  the  rebels,  it  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  in 
July  1618,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Hofburg, 
the  residence  of  the  Austrian  princes,  he  was  seized,  his  scarlet 
robe  and  hat  were  taken  from  him  and  exchanged  for  black  ones ; 
and  he  was  then  conducted  by  a  by-way  to  the  Schotten-Thor 
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where  a  coach  and  six,  escorted  by  200  cavalry^  that  was  in  vaiting 
for  him,  conveyed  him  to  Schott-wien.  Hence  he  was  carried  ia 
a  litter  gurroimded  by  troopers,  through  Styria  and  CarinthiB^  te 
the  castle  of  Ambras  near  Innsbriick^  belonging  to  his  enemy 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1627,  that,  throi^ 
the  intercession  of  the  Pope,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  bis 
bishopric. 

In  Bohemia  Proper  only  three  towns,  Pilsen,  Budweis,  and 
Krummau,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor ;  but  the  annexed 
province  of  Moravia  refused  to  join  the  rebellion,  and  oflpMred  its 
mediation;  which  the  insurgents  declined,  and  pressed  forwards 
with  a  considerable  army  towards  the  Austrian  frontiers.     The 
Silesians  had  also  refused  to  declare  against  the  Emperor;  but 
they  sent  3000  men  to  maintain  "  the  cause  of  religion.^     By  means 
of  Spanish  gold,  the  Emperor  Matthias,  or  rather  King  Ferdinand, 
contrived  to  raise  two  armies  of  mercenaries,  one  of  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Count  Bucquoi,  a  Walloon  general  of  note, 
while  the  other  was  intrusted  to  Henry  Duval,  Count  of  Dampieire. 
Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  expecting  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes 
of  Ferdinand  and  Matthias,  evaded  their  pressing  applications  for 
assistance.      The  Bohemians,  on  their  side,  applied  for  aid  to  the 
young  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  as  director  of  the  Union ; 
but  it  was  not  till  October  (1618)  that  Count  Mansfeld  was  de- 
spatched to  them  with  1000  horse,  raised  with  the  money  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.     Bucquoi  and  Dampierre  had  already  entered 
Bohemia  in  August ;  but  Dampierre  was  defeated  at  Czaslau  and 
Bucquoi  at  Budweis,  by  Count  Thum.     In  November,  Mansfeld 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  fame,  by  capturing,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  Pilsen,  the  most  important  town  in  the  king- 
dom after  Prague.      The  Bohemians,  under  Count  Schlick,  hung 
upon  the  retreating  army  of  Bucquoi,  carried  off  his  cattle,  his 
booty,  and  his  military  chest;  and,  pressing  over  the  Austrian 
borders,,  seized  the  town  of  Swietla. 

Matthias  seemed  now  to  stand  in  a  critical  position.  The 
attitude  even  of  the  Austrian  States  was  threatening ;  they  had 
refused  to  raise  troops  for  the  Emperor's  defence,  nor  would  they 
allow  ammunition  or  provisions  required  for  his  service  to  pass 
through  their  territories.  In  vain  during  the  winter  King  Sigis- 
mund  III.  of  Poland  by  threats,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  John 
George  I.  by  persuasions,  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  Bohemians 
lay  down  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things  the  Em- 
peror Matthias  suddenly  died,  March  20th  1619,  and  Ferdinand 
succeeded  to  his  dominions. 

At  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  accession,  Budweis  was  the  only 
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tovm  held  by  the  Austaians  in  Bohemia.     The  new  monarch 
arttempted  to  conciliate  his  subjects  in  that  kingdom ;  he  proposed 
a    truce,  and  o£fered  to  confirm  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and^ 
liberties ;  but  the  Bohemians  could  not  trust  a  prince  led  by  the 
Jesuits,  which  order  they  had  driven  from  the  country  in  the  pre- 
ceding June,  and  the  insurgents  did  not  even  deign  to  answer 
Ills    letter.^      At  first  the  campaign  seemed  to  go  in  favomr  of 
Ferdinand.    Count  Thum  had  proceeded  into  Moravia  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  with  the  intention  of  annexing  that  pro- 
vince and  afterwards  Austria;  and  he  occupied  the  towns  of 
Znaym,  Briinn,  Iglau,  and  Olmiitz ;  but,  while  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, Bucquoi  re-entered  Bohemia,  and  took  town  after  town. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Albert  von  Wallenstein  afterwards  the  re- 
nowned and  dreaded  leader  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  attracted  the 
notice  and  favour  of  Ferdinand  II.,  by  the  bravery  with  which,  at 
the  head  of  .only  a  single  regiment,  he  opposed  the  Bohemians. 
Bom  in  1583,  of  a  feimily  belonging  to  the  Bohemian  gentry  and 
of  the  Utraquist  faith,  but  of  Crerman  extraction,  Waldstein,  or 
Wallenstein^,  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
was  sent  by  a  Boman  Catholic  uncle  to  Olmiitz,  to  be  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  of  course  converted.     He  had  after- 
wards studied  at  Padua,  then,  aft;er  Bologna,  the  most  renowned 
university  of  Europe,  where  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
Italian,  at  that  period,  hke  French  at  present,  the  fashionable 
language."^    On  a  journey  which  he  made  through  the  principal 
states  of  Western  Europe,  including  England,  in  company  with  a 
young  firiend,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter  Verdungus, 
a  celebrated  astrologer  and  mathematician,  Wallenstein  imbibed 
irom  the  latter  that  fondness  for  astrology  which  marked  his  future 
life,  and  which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  lessons  which  he 
received  at  Padua  ifrom  Argoli,  the  Professor  of  Astrology,  or  as  we 
should  now  say,  of  Astronomy,  who  also  initiated  him  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Cabbala.    Wallenstein  had  already  served  the  Em- 
peror Kodolph  in  Hungary,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in  a  war 
with  Venice,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  relieving  the 
town  of  Grradiska.     Subsequently  he  had  acquired  a  large  fortune 
by  marrying  a  Moravian  countess,  the  daughter  of  Carl  von 
Harrach,  Imperial  chamberlain  and  privy-councillor. 

**  l^atrum  Europaum^  Th.  i.  S.  ISO.  were  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hessiflch  01- 

*"  Waldstein  is  the  tme  family  name,  dendorf  in  1633,  there  was  only  one  man 

and  still  continues  to  be  borne  by  the  among  the  officers  of  Dnke  George  of 

members  of  it  in  Bohemia.  Lnneburg  able  to  read  them.    Von  der 

*'  When  the  papers  of  the  Imperial  Decken,  Hergog  Georg  von  Luneburg^  ap. 

general   6ron8feldt»  written  sn  French,  Ge^er,  Gedok,  Sehweams^  6.  iii.  S.  286. 
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After  obtaining  possession  of  Moravia,  Thum  xnarched  into 
Austria,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  1619  he  appeared  in  one  of  tbe 
suburbs  of  Vienna;  in  which  city  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
States  of  the  Duchy  were  assembled  round  the  Emperor.  At  tSm 
moment  the  fate  of  centuries  lay  in  Thum's  hands ;  but,  instead  of 
pushing  his  way  into  the  city,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  amused 
for  six  days  with  parleys.  In  this  crisis  Ferdinand  11.  displayed 
considerable  energy  and  determination,  and  when  pressed  to  save 
himself  and  his  children  by  flight,  he  refused  to  quit  his  cajdtaL'^ 
At  the  expiration  of  six  days,  as  a  deputy  named  Thonradel  was 
pressing  Ferdinand,  with  threats,  to  sanction  a  confederation  with 
the  Bohemians,  St.  Hilaire,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Dampierre 
with  500  horse,  entered  Vienna  by  the  Water-Grate,  whicli  Thum 
had  not  been  able  to  secure.  At  the  sound  of  their  trumpets  the 
deputies  hurried  from  the  palace,  and  Ferdinand  immediately 
issued  directions  for  vigorous  measures.  Thum  remained  for 
some  days  longer  before  Vienna  and  bombarded  it,  till  he  was  re- 
called by  a  message  from  the  Directors  at  Prague ;  to  the  effect 
that  Bucquoi,  having  defeated  Count  Mansfeld  at  Budweis,  June 
10th,  and  afterwards  formed  a  junction  with  Dampierre,  was  now 
threatening  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

No  sooner  was  this  danger  over,  than  Ferdinand  hastened  to 
Frankfort  in  order  to  his  formal  election  as  Grerman  Emperor; 
which  was  hurried  on,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  vicariate  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  desirous  of  excluding  the  House  of  Austria  from  the 
Imperial  throne.  The  Palatine  had  turned  his  eyes  on  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria;  but  Maximilian  was  not  dazzled  with  the  prospect  oi 
the  empire,  nor  inclined  to  contest  it  with  his  old  friend  Ferdinand. 
All  the  Electors  gave  their  votes  for  Ferdinand,  and  even  the 
Palatine's  ambassadors,  though  they  at  first  raised  some  objections, 
ultimately  joined  the  majority.  As  the  Electors  were  leaving  the 
RdmeVy  or  Imperial  Chamber,  tidings  that  the  revolted  Bohemians 
had  chosen  the  Elector  Palatine  for  their  king  occasioned  a  great 
sensation  at  Frankfort  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  received  the 
Imperial  crown  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  September  9th;  but 
his  reign  was  inaugurated  with  the  prospect  of  that  bloody  struggle 
that  was  to  last  thirty  years. 

**  According  to  a  story  told  bj  the  words,  ''Ferdinande,  non  te  dessram.** 

Emperor's  Jesuit  confessor  Lamormain,  The  miraculous  image  was    afterwards 

in  his  treatise  De  virtutibus  Ferdinandi  preserved    in    the    Imperial    Treasuij. 

//.,  Ferdinand  in  his  doubt  threw  him-  menzel,  B.  iii.  S.  340. 
self  before  a  crucifix,  which  uttered  the 
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The  aoceptanoe  or  rejection  of  the  Bohemian  crown  was  a  question 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
Limselfybut  to  the  whole  German  Empire,  and  naturally  occasioned 
the  deepest  anxiety  to  the  youthful  Frederick  V.    It  could  not  but 
be  foreseen  that,  if  he  should  accept  it,  a  war,  of  which  no  man 
could  foretell  the  end,  must  inevitably  ensue  between  the  great 
parties  abeady  organised  against  each  other  by  the  confederacies 
of  the  Catholic  League  and  the  Evangelical  Union.     In  this  per- 
plexity, Frederick  summoned  a  meeting   of  the  princes  of  the 
Union  at  Bothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  and  submitted  the  matter  to 
their  consideration.     The  opinioDS  of  the  assembly  appeared  to  be 
equally  divided.     The  Margraves   of  Baden   and  Anspach,   and 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  advised  Frederick  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered crown;  while  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Margrave  of 
Culmbach,  and  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  dissuaded  him  from  it. 
Frederick  now  hastened  back  to   Heidelberg  and  took  anxious 
counsel  with  his  friends.    Not  only  were  the  divided  opinions  of 
the  Union  itself  calculated  to  stagger  him  in  his  course,  but  he 
had  also  received  a  written  warning  from  the  whole  Electoral 
College  not  to  engage  in  so  rash  an  undertaking.     Frederick  had 
also  privately  consulted  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  a  friendly 
and  father-like  letter,  remarkable  for  its  good  sense  and  the  keen 
view  it  took  of  the  actual  state  of  Germany,  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  his  ambitious  views ;  and  even  politely  hinted  that  he 
could  not  stand  quietly  by  and  see  Bohemia  wrested  from  the 
House  of  Austria.     On  the  other  hand  Frederick  was  encouraged 
to  persevere  by  Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  tutor 
to  him,  and  to  whose  advice  he  attributed  great  weight ;  as  well 
as  by  his  minister  Camerarius,  and  his  wife  the  Princess  Elizabeth.^ 
^The  latter  especially,  whose  violent  ahd'  ambitious  character,  com- 
bined with  considerable  talent,  has  procured  for  her  the  reputation 

*  His  comt-chaplam,   the  well-known      crown ;  but  he  denies  in  his  Autobiogra- 
anthor  Sctdtetus,  has  also  been  charged      phy  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
with  persuading  Frederick  to  accept  the 
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of  a  princess  of  spirit,  vehemently  incited  him  to  the  enterpiie: 
and  is  said  to  have  asked  him  why,  as  he  had  had  courage  enoogh 
to  woo  a  king's  daughter,  he  had  none  to  stretch  out  his  hand  aid 
seize  a  sceptre  which  seemed  offered  to  him  by  Heaven  ?  *    From 
his  father-in-law  James  L,  however,  he  could  expect   but  Uttie 
assistance ;  for  though  that  monarch  would  gladly  have  seen  bis 
daughter  a  queen,  his  pacific  policy  forbade  him  to   appeal  to 
arms  for  such  an  object;  and  he  gave  no  decided    opinion  on 
the    matter.*      But    from    two   other  foreign    princes,    Maurice 
of  Nassau,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
Bethlem  Grabor*,  the  Protestant  Voyvode  of  Transylvania,  Frede- 
rick received  assurances  of  support 

Frederick  himself,  now  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
naturally  ambitious;  in  temper  grave,  melancholy,  and  proud, 
so  that  he  would  eat  in  company  with  none  but  princes,  he 
bad  commanded  the  tables  at  which  the  councillors  and  nobles 
dined  in  his  father's  time  to  be  removed.*  It  may  be,  too,  that 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  formed  part  of  his  &ith,  had 
some  influence  in  determining  his  judgment;  his  wife,  at  least, 
appears  to  have  used  that  argument  with  him^ ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  guided  by  passages  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  the  aspect  of  the  stars.  Thus  by  his  own  weakness,  the 
ambition  of  his  consort,  and  the  injudicious  advice  of  his  friends, 
he  was  lured  to  his  destruction.  Towards  the  end  of  October  1619 
he  proceeded  to  Prague,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  he  solemnly 
received  the  Bohemian  crown. 

Circumstances  seemed  at  first  to  favour  the  ambitious  enterprise 
of  Frederick.  Bethlem  Gabor,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Count 
Thurn,  had,  during  the  Emperor's  journey  to  Frankfort,  declared  war 
against  his  representative,  Leopold ;  had  occupied  in  a  very  short 
time  Upper  Hungary,  where  the  malcontents  flocked  to  his  standard 


*  Puffendort  De  Relnu  Suedeis,  lib.  i. 
I  27. 

■  Afterwards,  howeyer,  James  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  course  taken  by 
Frederick,  and  instructed  his  ambassador 
not  to  give  him  the  title  of  King.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Palatinate 
Camerarins  writes:  "Niemand  schadet 
nostra  causa  mehr  dann  Konig  in  gross 
Brittannien,  sua  cunctatione  et  tricis 
philasophicis  "-^Londorp,  Th.  i  S.  987. 

*  The  Transylvanians  having  a  custom 
of  subjoining  the  CThristian  name  to  the 
surname,  instead  of  prefixing  it,  the  pro- 
per appellation  of  tnis  prince  according 
to  European  custom  would  be  Gabrid 


Bethlem.    Harte,  Gust  Adelpkus,  tol'i- 
p.  213,  note. 

*  Relatione   di    GtrmarUa,   1617)  AP- 
Ranke,  Fopes,  toL  iL  p.  461. 

•  "  WeilQott  alles  dirigirt,  und  sonder 
Zweifel  dieses  also  geechickt  habe,  so 
stelle  sie  ihm  anheim,  ob  er  die  Krone 
zu  acceptiren  fiir  rathsam  befinde;  aof 
welchen  Fall  sie  beieit  sei,  dem  gottU- 
chen  Berufe  zu  folgen,  und  dabei  zu  lei- 
den,  was  Oott  yerordnen  werde ;  ja,  snf 
den  Nothfall  alle  ihre  Kleinodien  and 
was  sie  sonsten  in  der  Welt  habe,  vai- 
znaetz/eTL^—Letterof  ElUabeiht  in  Hoeer, 
ap.  Menzel,  B.  iii  S.  369. 
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great  numbers,  and  bad  tbence  pressed  on  into  Lower  Austria^ 
8o  tbat  Leopold  even  found  bimself  bampered  at  Vienna,  and  was 
forced  to  recall  Bucquoi  from  Bohemia  (October  1619).  Gabor 
liad  betrayed  the  native  treachery  of  his  character  in  the  way  in 
i^hich  he  obtained  possession  of  bis  dominions. 

After  the  death  of  Stephen  Bocskai  without  heirs  in  December 

1606^  who,  by  the  peace  of  Sitvatorok,  had  been  established  as 

Voyvode  of  Transylvania,  that  dignity,  after  a  short  enjoyment  of 

it  by  Sigismund  Bakoczy,  came  to  Grabriel  Bathori,  who  was  elected 

by  the  Transylvanian  States,  though  not  without  some  contentions 

between  the  Emperor  and  the  Porte.     But  Gabriel  Bathori  acted  so 

tyrannically,  that,  at  length,  even  the  Protestants  of  Transylvania 

rose  against  him  and  appealed  to  the  Porte.     Unluckily  for  himself, 

Bathori  employed  Bethlem  Gabor  to  mediate  for  him  with  the 

Pasha  of  Temesvar.     Gttbor  made  the  Pasha  large  presents,  and 

still  larger  promises ;  and  through  his  influence  the  Ghrand-Seignior 

ultimately  invested  Gabor  with  Transylvania,  October  1613  ;  and 

a  few  days  after  Bathori  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  own  officers. 

Although  these  proceedings  were  viewed  with  displeasure  at  Vienna, 

neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Hungarians  were  inclined  to  go  to 

war  with  the  Turks.     (Jabor  was  recognised;  the  Porte  sent  a 

splendid  embassy  to  Vienna,  and  in  July  1615  a  new  peace  was 

concluded  there  for  twenty  years  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Sitva^-torok. 

Gabor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  was  now  seeking  to  wrest  from 

Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Hungary,  though  he  had  declined  that  of 

Bohemia* 

The  news  of  his  proceedings  in  conjunction  with  Count  Thum 
reached  Ferdinand  11.  at  Munich,  where,  on  his  return  from  Frank- 
fort, he  was  staying  with  Duke  Maximilian;  and  he  immediately 
applied  to  that  Prince  for  the  assistance  of  the  League,  which  was 
readily  accorded  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  Munich. 
Of  these  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  mention 
only  two.  By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  the  Emperor  and  the 
House  of  Austria  engaged  all  their  possessions  to  indemnify  the 
Duke  against  any  loss  of  territory  that  he  might  sustain  in  the  war, 
as  well  as  all  expenses  in  excess  of  his  ordinary  contributions  to 
the  League;  while  by  the  fifth  article  any  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian territories  that  Maximilian  might  succeed  in  wresting  from 
the  enemy  was  to  remain  in  his  possession  till  he  should  have 
been  renymerated  for  all  the  damages  and  extraordinary  expenses 
that  he  might  have  incurred. 

'  See  abore,  p.  388. 
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The  fortunes  of  the  Austrian  House  seemed  desperate  when 
Count  Thurn,  who  had  followed  the  retreat  of  Bucquoi,  now 
stood  for  a  second  time  in  the  same  year,  before  Vienna, 
united  with  Gabor,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men« 
Bucquoi  had  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and 
thrown  himself  into  Vienna,  where  also  the  Emperor  had  arrived, 
but  without  any  troops.  The  capture  of  that  capital  mig^t  at 
once  have  decided  the  war ;  but  circumstances  prevented  the  allies 
from  maintaining  the  siege.  Neither  Thurn  nor  Grabor  had  money 
to  pay  their  troops ;  the  want  of  provisions  was  such  that  2O00 
Bohemians  are  said  to  have  died  of  hunger*,  and  news  waa 
brought  to  Grabor  that  in  his  absence  his  general,  Bagotski,  had 
been  defeated  in  Transylvania  by  the  Imperialists  (December 
1619). 

Meanwhile  the  Palatine  Frederick  was  playing  the  king  at 
Prague.     He  did  nothing  but  amuse  himself  with  skating-parties 
and  other  entertainments  throughout  the  winter ;  and,  as  it  was  the 
only  one  that  he  passed  in  Bohemia,  he  obtained  the  name  of  the 
"  Winter  King."    Neither  did  his  manners,  nor  those  of  his  con- 
sort ^  recommend  him  to  his  new  subjects;  but  all  these  matters 
would  have  been  of  little  importance  had  he  possessed  the  enei^ 
and  talent  requisite  for  the  station  at  which  he  had  so  ambitiously 
grasped.     Especially  he  betrayed  a  want  of  dignity  and  self-asser- 
tion to  which  the  Bohemians  had  not  been  accustomed  in  their 
sovereigns.     Early  in  December  he  had  convened  the  members  of 
the  Union  at  Nuremberg,  at  which  assembly  Count  HohenzoUem 
presented  himself  as  ambassador  from  the  Emperor,   and  was 
admitted  without  question.     At  his  entrance  the  assembly  rose 
to   meet  him.   King  Frederick  among  the  rest,  though  sitting 
in  royal  state  tmder  a  canopied  throne ;  when  the  Count,  without 
ceremony,  advanced  and  occupied  the  King's  vacant  throne,  who 
was  compelled  to  take  a  seat  on  the  Count's  left.***    The  Union, 
however,  did  nothing  but  send  ambassadors  to  Munich,  to  treat 
and  parley,  after  the  good  old  German  fashion,  with  Maximilian ; 
although  these  men   must  have  seen  the  warlike  preparations 
making  in  Bavaria,  and  that  Spain  and  the  Jesuits  were  zealously 
supporting  the  League.     On   the   other  hand  the  members  of 
the    League,  who  met  at  Wiirtzburg  in  December,  voted  an 


'  Khevenhiller,  Th.  ix.  S.  696.  posed*  Letter  of  CameramUt  in  Londorp^ 

*  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  offended  Th.  L  S.  861. 
the  Bohemians  by  her  British    pride,  **  Slawata,  But  MS^  i^.  Meoael,  B. 

and  to  have  shocked  their  prejudices  by  iii  S.  367. 
her  low  dresseSy  which  left  the  bosom  ez- 
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strmy  of  25,000  men,  and  invested  Maximilian  witbr  the  con- 
'fcrol  of  all  their  funds.  Neither  could  Frederick  look  for  assis- 
±aiice  lirom  abroad.  His  father-in-law  would  do  nothing ;  Prince 
3iaurice  was  too  much  engaged  with  the  affairs  of  Holland  to 
Attend  to  those  of  Bohemia;  and  in  January  1620  Bethlem  Grabor 
liaxi  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Emperor  till  the  20th  of  September, 
in  order  to  negociate  a  peace  ^^ ;  an  interval  which  enabled  Fer- 
dinand to  seat  himself  firmly  on  the  Imperial  throne. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Emperor  that  France  was  at  this  time 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  Luines,  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
promise  of  a  rich  heiress  of  the  House  of  Piquigny,  a  ward  of  the 
Belgian  Archduke's,  for  his  brother  Cadenet.     Hence  Louis  XIIL, 
although  pressed  by  Venice,  Holland,  and  Savoy  to  resume  the 
plans  of  Henry  IV.,  would  attempt  nothing  against  the  House  of 
Austria  at  this  critical  juncture;  on  the  contrary,  in  reply  to  an 
Imperial  embassy  which  arrived  in  France  towards  the  close  of 
1619,  French  ambassadors  Vere  despatched  into  Germany,  who, 
in  the  spring  of  1620,  did  all  they  could  to  assist  the  Catholic 
League.     France  was,  indeed,  at  this  time  occupied  by  a  domestic 
rebellion.     Luines,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  grasping  ambition,  had 
conciliated  Conde,  Gruise,  and  Lesdigui^res,  but  set  the  rest  of  the 
nobles  at  defiance,  and  refused  to  pay  their  pensions.    The  conse- 
quence was  a  revolt,  headed  by  Mayenne,  Longueville,  Vendome, 
and  his  brother  the  Grrand-Prior,  the  Count  of  Soissons,  the  Dukes 
of  Nevers  and  Eetz ;  while  other  nobles  joined  the  Queen-Mother 
at  Angers.     But   the  rebellion  was  quenched   by  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Court  before  it  could  grow  to  a  head ;  the  troops 
of  the  Queen  were  defeated  at  Pont-de-Ce  (August  1620) ;  yet  she 
obtained  from  the  King  the  same  terms  as  in  the  preceding  year; 
a  reconciliation  was  even  effected  between  the  two  courts,  and 
Bichelieu  married  his  niece,  Mademoiselle  de  Pont-Courlai,   to 
Combalet,  a  nephew  of  Luines.     The  most  remarkable  result  of 
this  rebellion  was  the  annexation  of  Beam  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  Hugonots  of  that  country,  headed  by  La  Force,  the  governor, 
had  long  defied  the  King  and  the  Pope ;  but  Louis  XIIL,  now 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
marched  to  Pau,  and  compelled  the  Parliament  of  that  place  to 

"  It  appears  that  this  tteacherous  and  Vizier,  the  latt«r  of  which  is  dated  since 

inconstant  prinoe  was  from  the  begin*  his  alliance  with  the  Bohemians  (Novem- 

ning  prepared  to  betray  Frederick.     In  ber  24th  1619),  and  there  yon  may  see 

an   anonymous   letter   to  that   Elector,  he  makes  no  ceremony  of  betraying  you 

pnblished  in   1620,   we  find :    "I  have  to  the  Turks  upon  a  proper  occasion." 

enclosed  two  original  letters  that  passed  — Harte,  Gttst  Adolph.  yoL  i  p.  244. 
from   him    (Bethlem)    to    the    Grand- 
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register  an  edict  reuniting  Beam  and  Basse  Navarre  to  Fnuux: 
But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Grermany. 

Frederick  V.  seemed  bent  on  alienating  the  hearts  of  his  ner 
subjects.    Calvinism  had  but  few  followers  in  Bohemia ;  and  neitiiei 
the  Utraquists,  nor  the  Lutherans^  could  endure  churches  vitb 
naked  walls,  and  without  an  altar  and  its  adjuncts ;  yet  Scultetus, 
the  court  divine,  ordered  the  crucifixes  and  other  ornaments  to  be 
cleared  out  in  an  indecent  manner  from  the  cathedral ;  and  he 
published  a  book  against  the  Bohemian  mode  of  worship^  which  of 
course  occasioned  endless  bitter  replies  and  controversies.     At  the 
same  time  Frederick  offended  his  two  best  generals.  Count  Thum 
and  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  by  placing  them  under    Christian  of 
Anhalt  and  Count  Hohenlohe,  who  possessed  no  military  talent 
Meanwhile  Maximilian   of  Bavaria,    who  was  the  soul    of  the 
Catholic  party,  induced  the  Pope  to  contribute  some  considerable 
subsidies ;  he  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt;  and  he  advised  the  Emperor 
to  publish  some  threatening  warnings  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.     Hence  the  Landgrave  Maurice  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  the 
only  prince  of  any  importance  who  ventured  openly  to  embrace 
Frederick's  cause.     The  new  Elector  Greorge  William  of  Branden- 
burg had  indeed  acknowledged  Frederick  as  King  of  Bohemia,  but 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  his  own  dominions,  he  declined  to  take 
any  active  part  in  his  affairs.     The  only  other  princely  house, 
besides  Anhalt,  that  adhered  to  Frederick,  was  that  of  Weimar, 
great-grandsons  of  the  unfortunate  Elector  John  Frederick.    By 
the  advice  of  the  President  Jeannin,  the  Duke  of  AngoulSme,  the 
French  ambassador  in  Germany,  brought  about  such  a  treaty  at 
Ulm,  where  the  Union  was  assembled,  between  that  body  and  the 
League,  as  neither  the  Emperor  nor  Maximilian  could  have  ex- 
pected (July  3rd).     A  mutual  peace  was  established,  but  the  con- 
ditions were  so  framed  as  to  leave  the  League  free  to  act  with 
regard  to  Bohemia  and  Austria.     Both  sides  were  to  allow  the 
passage  of  troops  into  Bohemia,  and  the  Union  consented,  on  the 
proposition  of  Bavaria,  to  omit  the  Archdukes  Albert  and  Isabella 
Clara  Eugenia  from  the  treaty;  though  they  were  members  of 
the  Empire,  as  sovereigns  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy ;  and  though 
the  evangelical  princes  must  have  perceived  the  drift  of  this  pro- 
ceeding to  be  that  Spinola  might  enter  th^  Palatinate,  and  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  might  fall  on  the  King  of  Bohemia.^* 
As,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  declared  for  the 

>'  The  treaty  is  w  Londorp,  Jcta  PuUica,  TL  ii  S.  48. 
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lEIxnperor,  promised  to  occupy  Lusatia  and  to  defend  Silesia^  and  as 
Sigismund  III.  of  Poland  sent  8000  Cossacks  >'  to  tbe  aid  of 
f^erdinand,  the  contest  was  already  virtually  decided  before  the 
surmy  of  the  Lea^e  appeared  in  Bohemia. 

Preparatory  to  the  Bohemian  war^  the  Emperor,  before  the  end 

of  1619,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Austria, 

£uid,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope  ^^,  he  offered  entire  religious 

freedom  to  the  States  of  Lower  Austria^  on  condition  that  they 

should  renounce  their  alliance  with  the  Bohemian  rebels;  and 

'though  they  at  first  hesitated  they  were  soon  reduced  to  obedience. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Ulm,  Maximilian,  with  the  greater 

part  of  the  army  of  the   League,   had  occupied  Upper  Austria, 

"which  was  made  over  to  him  as  security  for  his  expenses*  Towards 

the  end  of  August  he  began  his  march  towards  Bohemia;  and 

being  joined  by  Bucquoi  and  his  forces,  the  united  army  amounted 

to  32,000  men,  to  whom  Frederick  could  oppose  little  more  than 

20,000. 

In  Maximilian's  army  ^^  Tilly  held  the  second  command ;  a 
name  only  inferior  to  that  of  Wallenstein  in  the  annals  of  the 
Thibty  Yeabs'  Wab.  John  Tscherklas,  Count  Tilly,  whose  uncouth 
name  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  Herr  Elass,  or  Nicholas,  was  a 
native  of  Brabacpt ;  but  having  been  bred  up  at  the  court  of 
the  Infanta  at  Brussels  he  affected  something  of  the  Spaniard. 
This  ferocious  soldier  was  remarkable  by  his  morality  and  religion. 
If  business  had  broken  in  upon  his  usual  hours  of  prayer,  the  lost 
time  was  made  up  at  night ;  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  inviolable 
sobriety  and  chastity.'*  He  was  a  little  man,  and  Marshal  Gram* 
monty  who  once  saw  him  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  march, 
describes  him  as  mounted  on  a  white  Croatian  pony,  and  dressed 
in  a  green  satin  doublet  with  slashed  sleeves,  and  trousers  of  the 
same  material.  On  his  head  he  had  a  little  cocked  hat,  with  a 
drooping  plume  of  red  ostrich  feathers  that  reached  down  to  his 
loins ;  round  his  waist  a  belt  two  inches  broad,  from  which  hung 
his  sword,  and  a  single  pistol  in  his  holsters ;  which,  as  he  informed 


"  The  name  of  Kosack  or  Cossack  is 
of  Turkish  origin,  and  signifies  robher. 
It  was  at  that  time  applied  to  bands  of 
freebooters  in  Poland,  who  were  quite 
distinct  from  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
to  whom  the  ominous  appellation  has 
since  been  transferred.  Engel,  Gesch. 
der  Ukraine  und  der  KosaJUn,  {§  63, 
66,  116,  in  the  Hallische  AUff.  Welt^esch, 

>«  Kheyenhiller,  Th.  ix.  p.  1176. 

'*  Ben^Descartes,  the  celebrated  meta- 


physician, was  in  the  BaTsrian  army  as 
a  Tolunteer.  For  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
may  be  consulted :  Westenneder's  Gesch, 
des  dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges;  and  Bar^ 
thold's  Gesckichte  des  grossen  detUschen 
Krieaes  for  the  latter  half  of  it,  after  the 
death  of  Gustayus  Adolphus.  Schiller^s 
work  on  the  same  subject  will  be  read 
rather  for  its  style  than  its  facts. 

'•  Zschokke,  Baierisoke  Gesch,  B.  iii. 
S.  221. 
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Orammont^  he  had  never  fired,  though  he  had   gained  serei 
decisive  battles.'^ 

The  most  disgraceful  part  of  these  transactions  for  the  Crennai 
princes  was,  that  they  stood  by  and  saw  their  country  spoiled  br 
the  Spaniards;  for  C!ount  Khevenhiller,  Ferdinand's  ambassador al 
Madrid,  prevailed  upon  Philip  III.  to  lend  him  the  assistance  of 
Spinola  and  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Netherlands  before  the 
twelve  years'  truce  with  the  Dutch  should  have  expired.     Except 
for  the  meeting  which  the  Elector  John  Creorge  I.  of  Saxony  and 
the  Landgrave  Louis  V.  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  held  in  March  1620 
at  Miihlhausen  with  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  with 
some  confidential  counsellors  of  Maximilian,  when  John  Geoi^ 
and  the  Landgrave  promised  to  stand  by  the  Emperor  now  and  f(x 
ever,  Spinola  would  never  have  ventured  so  far  from  his  base  of 
operations,  as  to  enter,  as  he  did  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the 
Lower  Palatinate  with  20,000  Spanish  and  Flemish  troops,  while 
the  army  of  the  Union  retreated  before  him,  first  firom  Oppenheuc 
and  then  from  Worms.     Early  in  November  the  Spaniards  ravaged 
all  the  fertile  districts  between  the  Bhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Nahe,  and  pressed  on  into  the  Weterau.     The  Dutch,  observed  by 
another  Spanish  army  under  Velasco,  faithfully  observed  their  truce 
with  Spain,  which  did  not  expire  till  April  1621,-and  thus  allowed 
time  enough  for  the  overthrow  of  Frederick,  the  warmest  supporter 
of  the  synod  of  Dort.     At  the  same  time  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
entered  Lusatia  with  his  army,  thus  depriving  the  Bohemian  kio^ 
of  all  hopes  of  relief  from  that  province  and  from  Silesia.    James  I. 
did  nothing  for  his  son-in-law  except  allow  Colonel  Grrey  to  raise 
some  3000  men,  who  were  disembarked  in  the  Elbe  in  May  1620 ; 
but  they  were  inhospitably  received,  especially  at  Berlin,  and,  being 
attacked  with  sickness,  few  succeeded  in  reaching  Bohemia.    Thus 
Frederick's  expectations  were  deceived  on  all  sides.    His  fall,  which 
could  not  perhaps  have  been  averted,  was  hastened  by  his  own 
misconduct.     The  troops  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  were  in 
a  terrible  state  of  destitution  and  sickness;  the  Bavarian  army 
alone  lost  20,000  men,  and  Tilly  himself,  exclaiming,  ^^  I  am  dying 
of  hunger,"  is  said  to  have  snatched  an  apple  from  the  hand  of  a 
Carmelite.^^     Although  the  Bohemian  army  was  in  as  bad  a  con- 
dition, it  is  possible  that  Frederick,  by  remaining  within  the  walls 
of  Prague,  might  have  worn  out  his  enemies ;  but  he  was  advised 
to  offer  them  battle  on  the  White  Mountain,  within  a  few  miles  of 
that  capital.     His  army,  commanded  by  Christian  of  Anhalt  and 
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Count  Hohenlolie — for  Count  Mansfeld^  his  best  general,  disgusted 
£tt^  being  postponed  to  those  commanders,  kept  aloof  at  Pilsen  — 
i^ras  routed  and  almost  annihilated  in  a  single  hour  (November 
8  th  1620),     In  the  forenoon  of  that  eventful  day,  Frederick  had 
li^eaxd  a  sermon  by  Scultetus,  and  had  sate  down  to  dinner  with 
Ixis  Queen,  when  news  of  the  attack  was  brought.     He  mounted 
Ikis  horse  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  field ;  but  from 
"the  ramparts  he  beheld  that  his  army  was  already  routed ;  horses 
-vreie  running  about  without  their  riders,  and  officers  and  soldiers 
-were  clambering  up  the  fortifications  in  order  to  enter  the  city. 
At  a  council  at  which  Digby  the  English  ambassador  assisted,  it 
^as  resolved  that  the  King  and  Queen  should  fly,  for  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  townspeople  could  be  trusted.     But  whither  ?     In 
grasping  at  the  shadow  Frederick  had  lost  the  substance.     The 
Lower  Palatinate,  with  the  exception  of  Lautem,  Mannheim,  Hei- 
delberg, and  Frankenthal,  was  already  in  possession  of  Spinola  and 
his  Spaniards.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  November,  there- 
fore, Frederick  took  the  road  to  Breslau  with  his  family,  and  with 
such  haste  and  confusion  that  he  lost  his  Order  of  the  Grarter.     On 
the  same  day  the  Imperialists  entered  Prague,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Bohemians  signed  a  retraction  and  swore  afresh  allegiance 
to  Ferdinand  II.  >» 

Frederick  was  received  with  respect  at  Breslau ;  the  States  of 
Silesia  manifested  a  friendly  disposition;  but  the  ex-King  saw 
no  hope  of  making  head  against  his  opponents,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1621  he  quitted  Breslau  for  the  March.  Elizabeth,  who 
was  pregnant,  gave  birth  to  Prince  Maurice  at  Kiistrin,  January 
6th ;  and  after  she  had  recovered  from  her  accouchement,  the  exiled 
sovereigns  proceeded  into  Holland.  On  the  23rd  of  January, 
Frederick,  together  with  Prince  Chiistian  of  Anhalt,  the  Margrave 
John  George  of  Brandenburg  Jagerndorf,  and  Coimt  Hohenlohe 
were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  An  offer  was  made  to 
Elizabeth  some  years  after,  that,  if  her  eldest  son  were  permitted  to 
receive  his  education  and  religion  at  Vienna,  matters  might  be 
accommodated,  and  that  he  might  espouse  one  of  the  Emperor's 
daughters ;  but  though  she  was  advised  to  accept  this  oflfer  by  her 
brother  Charles  I.,  Elizabeth  replied  "  that  she  would  sooner  cut 
her  son's  throat  with  her  own  hands." ^°  Her  grandson  was  destined 
to  mount  the  throne  of  England. 

Forty-three  Bohemian  gentlemen  who  had  not  been  fortunate 
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enough  to  escape  were  condemned  at  Prague ;  twenty-seven  of 
them  were  executed  in  June  1621,  and  the  remainder  senteaoed 
to  lighter  punishments.    Thirty  more  who  had  fled,  and  amotg 
them  Count  Thurn,  were  put  imder  ban  and  deprived  of  their 
estates.     A  systematic  plan,  which  we  shall  here  pursue  to  its  con* 
elusion,  was  now  adopted  by  Ferdinand  IL   to  root   out  Pro- 
testantism in  Bohemia  and  the  annexed  States,  as  well  bb  in  hii 
Austrian  dominions.   Soon  after  the  battle  of  Prague,  all  CalTmists 
were  expelled  the  city.     In  May  1622  a  mandate   waa  issued, 
directing,  under  the  severest  penalties,  all  who  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  disturbances  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  before  the  Stad- 
holder,  when  728  landed  proprietors  appeared,  and  sued  for  mercy. 
The  lives  of  these  men  were  spared,  but  their  property  was  confis- 
cated either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  incorporated  with  the  Imperial 
possessions,  or    made   over   to   those  who  had  adhered  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  Catholic  religion.     After  the  Diet  of  fiatisboii 
in  1623,  Ferdinand  II.  went  into  Bohemia,  the  Papal  nuncio 
Garaffa  preceding  him  by  a  day's  joiumey.    The  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Bohemians  were  now  insulted  in  the  most  wanton 
and  childish  manner.    The  sepulchre  of  Ziska  at  Czaslau  was 
destroyed ;  at  Prague,  the  stone  cup,  which  in  the  time  of  Greoige 
Podiebrad  was  placed  in  the  Tein-Kirche,  or  principal  Hussite 
church  in  the  Altstadt,  was  removed ;  the  bones  of  Rokyzana  and 
of  the  Utraquist  bishop  Augustine  Lucian  were  dug  iip  and  burnt 
in  the  churchyard.     The  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  had  been  conceded  by  Pope  Pius  FV.  in  1564,  after  the 
Council  of  Trent,  to  subjects  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  now 
forbidden.      On  the  other  hand,  the  revenues  transferred  during 
the  predominance  of  Protestantism  were  restored  to  the  Catholic 
churches  and  convents ;  but  to  fill  these  last  it  was  necessary  to 
send  for  monks  from  Poland.     In   1626  a  mandate  was  iasaed 
forbidding  those  who  would  not  return  to  the  Catholic  faith  to 
exercise  any  trade  or  profession.     These  proceedings  of  coarse 
excited  partial  disturbaiiceis,  but  the  times  were  over  when  the 
Bohemians  could  hope  to  resist  the  Imperial  power.    Yet  30,000 
families,  and  among  them  185  of  noble  or  knightly  rank,  adopted 
the  alternative  allowed  to  them  of  quitting  the  kingdom.    The 
places  of  the  emigrants  were  filled  by  G-ermans.    Many  peasant 
families,  however,  secretly  retained  their  religious  faith ;  and  whess 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  religious 
freedom  was  proclaimed,  the  numbers  who  declared  themselves 
Protestants  excited  much  surprise.    Ferdinand  II.  attempted  not, 
however,  to  infringe  the  civil  rights  of  the  Bohemians;  on  the 
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contrary,  in  May  1627,  he  confirmed  all  their  privileges,  except  the 
Majestdta  Brief  or  letters-patent  of  Eodolph  ;  from  which  he  tore 
off  the  seal  and  cut  away  the  signature :  and  to  gratify  the  na- 
tional pride  of  the  Bohemians,  and  provide  them  another  hero  in 
place  of  Ziska,  he  caused  statues  to  be  erected,  especially  on 
bridges,  to  John  Nepomuk ;  who,  according  to  tradition,  had  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  been  thrown  into  the  Moldau  in 
1393,  for  refusing  to  reveal  what  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  the 
Empress  in  confession.  Nepomuk  was  canonised  by  the  Pope  in 
1629.  Ferdinand  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner  with  his  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  Upper  and  ultimately  in  Lower  Austria;  as 
well  as  in  the  States  annexed  to  Bohemia,  though  in  Silesia,  some 
traces  of  Protestantism  were  preserved,  through  the  care  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony. 

James  I.,  besides  that  his  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
caused  him  to  regard  with  displeasure  the  acceptance  by  his  son- 
in-law  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  was  also  unwilling  at  this  time  to 
break  openly  with  the  House  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the 
prospect  held  out  to  him  by  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
of  a  marriage  between  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  second 
Infanta*  of  Spain;  yet  as  the  English  nation  and  parliament 
manifested  the  most  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
Palatine,  which  they  identified  with  that  of  Protestantism,  he 
could  not  with  decency  withhold  all  assistance  from  that  unfortu- 
nate prince  in  endeavouring  at  least  to  maintain  him  in  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Towards  the  end  of  1620,  James  raised  a 
considerable  English  force,  which,  uniting  with  the  Dutch  under 
Prince  Frederick  Henry,  marched  into  the  Palatinate,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  Frankenthal,  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim 
against  Spinola,  who  was  in  possession  of  all  the  other  towns  and 
was  ravaging  the  open  country.  Had  these  forces  been  adequately 
supported  by  the  German  Union,  the  restoration*  of  Frederick  in 
the  Palatinate  might  probably  have  been  eflTected;  but  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  and  Louis  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  persuaded 
the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Margrave  Joachim  Ernest  of 
Brandenburg  to  join  them  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  Spinola, 
April  12th  1621,  by  which  Frederick  was  left  to  his  fate  and  the 
Palatinate  abandoned  to  the  Spaniards.  These  princes  engaged  that 
Union  should  meddle  no  more  with  his  aflfairs ;  and  indeed,  after 
a  last  meeting  at  Heilbronn  in  May  1621,  that  confederacy  was 
dissolved.  The  only  princes  who  staunchly  adhered  to  the  Pala- 
tine's cause  were  Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  Prince  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  and  George  Frederick  Margrave  of  Baden  Durlach. 
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After  the  battle  of  Prague,  Mansfeld  had  maintained  himself 
awhile  against  the  superior  forces  of  Maximilian  and  Tilly,  fim 
in  Bohemia  and  then  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  ^^ ;  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  united  forces  of  both  by  a  masterly  retieat 
through  Nuremberg,  Windsheim  and  Bothenburg  into  the  Lower 
Palatinate ;  and,  at  his  approach  in  September  1621,  the  Spaniards 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  FrankenthaL     The  truce 
between   Spain  and  the  United  Provinces  having  now  expired, 
Spinola  with  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army  had  been  com- 
pelled to  descend  the  Bhine  in  order  to  defend  the  Netherlands; 
and   Gonzales  de  Cordova,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  the 
remainder,  had  been  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  with  the  troops 
of  the  Palatine  and  with  the  English ;  but  nothing  decisive  was 
done,  and  Tilly,  approaching  by  the  Bergstrasse,  and  devastating 
everything  before  him  from  Ladenburg  to  Mosbach,  in  vain  sum- 
moned Heidelberg  to  surrender  (October  21st  1621).     During  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  contending  armies  supported  themselves 
by  ravaging  the  Palatinate  and  the  surrounding  countries.  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  in  an  attempt  to  peUetrate  into  the  PalatinsCte  from 
Westphalia,  was  defeated  in  the  Busecker  Thai,  in  the  Weterau, 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  in  conjunction  vrith  the 
Bavarians,  and  compelled  to  return  into  Westphalia. 

Frederick  at  length  determined  to  join  his  people,  who  were 
fighting  so  bravely  for  him  ;  and  in  April  1622  he  proceeded  from 
the  Hague  to  Heidelberg.  In  Mansfeld  and  George  Frederick  oi 
Baden  Durlach  he  found  most  disinterested  friends.  The  former 
had  resisted  very  tempting  offers  from  the  enemy,  while  the 
Margrave  had,  at  his  own  expense,  raised  for  Frederick  a  consider- 
able army.  The  united  forces  defeated  Tilly  at  Mingolsheim 
with  great  loss,  April  17th  1622 ;  but  knew  not  how  to  use  their 
victory.  Mansfeld  and  the  Margrave  did  not  agree ;  and  having 
separated  their  armies,  while  Tilly  and  Gonzal^  had  united  theirs, 
the  Margrave  was  defeated,  after  a  well-fought  battle,  at  Wimpfen, 
May  6th  ,  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  he  himself  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  at  Stuttgart.  This  reverse  deterred  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  from  taking  part  with  Frederick.  This  latter  prince,  who 
was  with  Mansfeld's  army,  resolved  on  a  bold  attempt  to  join 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  making  a  sudden  rush  from  Mannheim 
seized  the  capital  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  Landgrave  and  his  son 
were  captured  in  their  flight ;  but  after  a  month's  detention  were 
liberated  at  the  intercession  of  the  German  princes,  though  on  hard 

^*  The  Upper  Palatinate  adjoined  the  western  frontier  of  Bohemia,  with  Amlf  i? 
for  its  capital. 
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conditions.  Christian,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  had 
maintained  his  army  in  Westphalia  at  the  expense  of  the  Church 
SUB  well  as  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  recroited  it  by  holding  out 
the  hopes  of  plunder.  At  Paderbom  he  converted  the  golden 
statue  of  St.  Liborius  into  coins  bearing  the  superscription,  "  The 
friend  of  God,  and  enemy  of  the  priests."  He  did  the  same  with 
the  twelve  silver  apostles,  remarking  that  he  should  thus  help 
them  to  go  forth  in  the  world  and  convert  the  heathen.  In  May, 
Christian  had  again  marched  through  Fulda  into  the  Weterau ;  but 
he  was  not  remarkable  for  military  talent,  and  instead  of  forming  a 
junction  with  Mansfeld,  he  encamped  at  Hochst.  Here  he  com- 
mitted another  blunder  by  accepting  a  battle  offered  to  him  by 
Tilly,  to  whose  eighteen  guns  he  could  oppose  only  three,  besides 
being  deficient  in  cavalry.  The  consequence  was  a  signal  defeat 
(June  20th).  Half  of  his  troops  were  left  on  the  field ;  a  part  of 
the  rest  were  dispersed,  or  perished  in  the  Main  and  its  morasses ; 
and  with  the  remainder  he  contrived  to  join  Mansfeld  in  the  Berg- 
^rasse.  Their  united  forces  were  still  equal  to  those  of  Tilly ;  but 
at  this  juncture  James  I.  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  give  up  the 
contest,  in  order  to  become,  like  himself,  the  victim  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  persuaded  James  that  if  Frederick  would 
humble  himself,  and  resign  for  a  brief  period  his  territories  into 
the  Emperor's  hands,  he  would  be  pardoned  and  reinstated.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  July,  Frederick  dismissed  Christian  and  Mansfeld ; 
who,  while  retiring  from  the  Palatinate,  were  pursued  by  G-onzales 
de  Cordova,  and  defeated  in  k  bloody  skirmish,  in  which  Christian 
lost  his  arm ;  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Holland  with  part  of 
his  troops.     Mansfeld  sought  refrige  in  East  Friesland. 

Frederick,  who  retired  first  to  Sedan,  and  afterwards  again  into 
Holland,  soon  discovered  how  miserably  he  had  been  cheated. 
Long  negociations  had  been  opened  at  Brussels,  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  British  monarch ;  but,  whilst  they  were  going  on, 
Frederick  was  deprived  both  of  his  electoral  dignity  and  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  Duke  Maximilian,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  in 
possession  of  Upper  Austria,  which  he  claimed  to  hold  under  the 
treaty  of  Munich  till  he  should  have  been  reimbursed  his  expenses, 
had  brought  in  an  account  of  thirteen  million  gvMen ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand II.  resolved  to  satisfy  him  at  the  cost  of  the*  unfortunate 
Palatine.  At  a  Diet  held  at  Batisbon,  in  January  1623,  in  which 
but  few  German  princes  took  part,' the  Emperor  persuaded  the 
Catholic  members  to  transfer  the  Upper  Palatinate,  together  with 
the  electoral  dignity,  to  Maximilian ;  who,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of   Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  was    solemnly  invested  with  the 
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Electorate,  and  the  oflSce  of  Erztruchsees,  or  Imperial  head-waiter, 
March  6th  1623.  The  Count  Palatine,  Wolfgang  of  Neubuig, 
though  a  Catholic,  also  loudly  expressed  his  discontent  at  tbis 
transaction,  which  deprived  him  of  his  claims  to  the  Electorate  as 
next  of  blood ;  but  he  was  appeased^  after  the  Gennan  fashion, 
with  words. 

Meanwhile  TiUy  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Lower  Palatinate. 
Heidelberg  surrendered  September  15th  1622,  and  Hie  Castle  on 
the  19th;   on  the  following  day,  Tilly  laid  siege  to  Mannheim, 
which  place,  though  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Horace  Vere,  was 
compelled  to  capitulate,  November  1st.      Frankenthal   held   oxA 
till  the  following  spring.     By  the  instructions  of  his  master  Maxi- 
milian, Tilly  acted  with  the  greatest  harshness  towards  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  Palatinate ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  churches,  and  all 
ecclesiastical  property  was  restored  to  the  Soman  Catholics.     Tilly 
also  seized  the  library  at  Heidelberg,  famed  among  the  learned 
throughout  Europe  for  its  collection  of  manuscripts.  Many  cart-loads 
of  these  were  despatched  to  Munich ;  and  Maximilian  afterwards 
sent  the  greater  portion  of  them  to  Borne,  as  a  present  to  the  Pope. 
Thus  the  unhappy  Palatine  was  irretrievably  ruined,   chiefly 
through  the  selfish  anxiety  of  his  father-in-law,  James  I.,  to  effect 
a  match  between  his  son  and  the  Infanta ;  a  union  highly  un- 
popular among  the  English  people,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
anxious  to  venture  their  blood  and  treasure  in  support  of  Frederick 
and  the  Protestant  cause.     In  1621  James  had  indeed  addressed  a 
long  Latin  letter  to  Bethlem  Gabor  (Oct.  19th),  beseeching  him,  if 
possible,  to  reduce  Hungary,  and  proceed  next  year  into  Bohemia ; 
and  promising,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  parliament^  a  subsidy 
of  80,000Z.**    That  fickle-minded  leader,  however,  who  had  gained 
some  successes  and  suffered  some  reverses  in  Hungary,  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Emperor  at  Nikolsburg,  January  7th  1622 ;  by 
which  he  renounced  Hungary  and  the  title  of  king,  in  consideration 
of  receiving  in  that  country  seven  Oespannschaft^n,  or  counties, 
and  the  town  of  Kaschau,  together  with  the  principalities  of  Oppeln 
and  Batibor  in  Silesia,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  50,000  florins." 
In  1623,  however,  Bethlem  Gabor  resumed  the  war  against  the 
Emperor,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  the  German  Protestants,  as 
well  as  of  thfe  Turks :  the  history  of  which  last  people  begins  about 
this  period  to  be  again  so  much  mixed  up  with  that  of  Europe  as 
to  demand  a  brief  retrospect  of  their  affairs. 

*■  Letter  from  the  Hamilton  MSS.  in      tona,  t.  xxx,  p.  709  eqq.,  and  in  Domoot^ 
Hormayr's  Archiv.  ap.  Menzel,  B.  iii.  t.  t.  pt  ii.  p.  407. 

"  The  treaty  of  NikolBbuig  is  in  Ka- 
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The  unimportant  reign  of  Sultan  Achmet  L,  with  whom  Austria 
liad  concluded  the  peace  of  Sitvatorok^  was  closed  by  his  death, 
H^ovember  22nd  1617.      Nothing  can  more  strongly  testify  the 
simken  state  of  the  Turkish  power,  than  that  it  was  possible  to 
xaise  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne  Achmet's  imbecile  brother, 
!Mu8tapha  I.   'It  was  one  of  the  pastimes  of  this  prince  to  throw 
gold  to  the  fishes  of  the  Bosphorus ;  but  the  Kislar-aga  persuaded 
the  Divan  that  the  precious  metal  would  be  better  employed  in 
furnishing  the  donatives  customary  on  a  new  reign.     After  three 
months'  enjoyment  of  the  sceptre,  Mustapha  was  led  back  to  his 
prison,  and,  on  the  26th  of  February  1618,  Osman  II.,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  the  eldest  of  seven  sons  of  Achmet,  was  saluted  Padishah 
by  the  venal  troops.     Osman,  however,  displayed  a  spirit  and  am- 
bition beyond  his  years.**     Strong  and  active  of  body,  and  inured 
to  all  soldier-like  exercises,  Osman  was  a  bold  rider  and  an  imfail- 
ing  marksman  with  the  bow ;  but  with  all  his  energy,  he  lacked 
the  perseverance  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  accomplished, 
while  his  meanness  alienated  firom  him  the  hearts  of  the  rapacious 
janissaries.^ 

Osman  longed  to  flesh  his  maiden  arms  in  a  war  with  Poland, 
between  which  country  and  the  Porte  bickerings  had  for  several 
years  prevailed;  and  he  esteemed  its  conquest  so  easy,  that  he 
divided  the  spoil  beforehand.  Desolating  incursions  had  been  made 
by  the  Tartars  into  Poland,  by  the  Cossacks  into  the  Turkish 
dominions,  which  in  1620  ended  in  open  war.  Poland  was  then 
ruled  by  the  Swedish  prince  Sigismund  III.,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  to  speak  further  on.  Caspar  Gratiani,  Voyvode  of  Moldavia, 
had  courted  the  favour  of  Sigismund  by  sending  to  him  the  in- 
tercepted letters  addressed  by  Bethlem  Grabor  to  the  Porte,  com- 
plaining of  the  incursions  of  the  Polish  Cossacks  and  freebooters. 
Gratiani  was  deposed  on  the  discovery  of  his  proceedings ;  but  he 
would  not  yield  without  a  struggle :  he  called  upon  the  Poles  for 
assistance,  who  sent  him  an  army  of  50,000  men.  Against  these, 
posted. in  a  fortified  camp  near  Jassy  in  Moldavia,  Iskander  Pasha, 
governor  of  Silistria,  led  a  force  of  double  their  number,  composed 
of  Osmanlis  and  Tartars ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  September  1620,  a 
grand  battle  was  fought,  in  which  10,000  Poles  were  slain.  The 
remainder,  after  a  useless  attempt  to  defend  their  entrenched  camp, 
retreated  towards  the  Niester ;  in  the  passage  of  which  river  most 
of  them  perished.     Gratiani  himself  had  fallen  in  the  retreat. 

It  was  this  success  that  incited  Osman  to  attempt  the  conquest 

^*  See  his  character  in  Sir  Thomas  Boe'a  Negociations,  p.  43. 
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of  Poland,  against  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  even  the  iriie? 
of  his  army;  and  in  the  spring  of  1621,  clothed  in  a  suit  of  maS 
which  had  belonged  to  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  he  placed  himEdi 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men.     But  the  march  proved  diflScult  ud 
destructive ;  the  mercenary  troops  were  alienated  by  Osman's  re- 
luctance to  pay  the  customary  gratuity ;  and  it  wis  the  end  cf 
August  before  the  Turks  arrived  on  the  Niester.     Here  Sigismnnd 
had  encamped  40,000  Poles  and  Cossacks,  and  8000  Grermaiis  sent 
to  him  by  the  Emperor ;  while  ckuother  army  of  reserve  of  60,000 
men,  under  the  Crown-Prince,  lay  at  Kaminieck.     A  first  assault 
on  the  Polish  camp  was  attended  with  some  success :  but  the  fol* 
lowing  ones  were  repulsed,  although  in  the  sixth  and  last  the  Sultan 
in  person  led  one  of  the  storming  columns.    A  Polish  winter  set  in 
early ;  men  and  horses  perished  by  thousands ;  a  mutiny  broke  out, 
and  Osman,  after  opeiting  negociations  for  a  peace,  began  his  re- 
treat.    On  the  28th  of  December  1621  he  entered  Constantinople 
in  triumph ;  for,  though  he  had  lost  80,000  men,  he  pretended  to 
claim  a  victory.     But  his  ill-success,  his  impopularity  with  the 
army,  the  deamess  of  provisions,  and  the  strictness  of  his  police, 
which  he  superintended  in  person,  by  visiting  the  wine-hoiL»es  and 
other  places  of  resort,  soon  produced  symptoms  of  revolt  among 
the  Janissaries.     As  these  degenerate  troops  **  were  averse  to  the 
warlike  schemes  meditated  by  Osman,  he  resolved  to  destroy  them. 
The  scheme  he  formed  was  bold  and  well  designed,  and,  if  success- 
ful, might  have  revived  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Under  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Osman  was  to  raise  a 
large  army  at  Damascus,  march  with  it  to  Constantinople,  and 
annihilate  the  refractory  Janissaries;  but  his  preparations,  and 
some  incautious  words,  prematurely  betrayed  his  intentions.     On 
the  18th  of  May  1622,  on  the  report  that  the  Sultan's  tent  was 
about  to  be  transported  to  Scutcui,  the  Janissaries,  associating 
themselves  to  the  Spahis,  rose  in  rebellion,  repulsed  with  insults 
their  Aga  and  other  officers,  who  had  been  sent  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints ;  and  demanded  from  the  Mufti  a  categorical  answer  to  ihe 
inquiry,  **  Whether  it  was  permitted  to  put  to  death  those  who 
misled  the  Padishah,  and  devoured  the  substance  of  the  Moslems  ?  *' 
The  Mufti  having  answered   in  the  affirmative,  the  mutineer 
hastened  to  the  palaces  of  the  Grand-Vizier  and  of  the  Chodsha, 


**  "  .    .    .    who  now,  contrary  to  their  drawn  fiom  their  own  chiinneY8."-^Eoe*8 

institution,   being  married   and  fathers  Negociations^  p.  48.     Sir  Thomas  Boe 

of  a  family,  entered  into  trades,  receiying  was  Bnglish  amboMador  at  the  Porte, 

nothing  in   war  more    than    in    peace,  1621 — 1628. 
prater  pericula  et  laboreSf  are  not  easily 
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"who  were  thought  to  be  the  authors  of  the  plan  for  their  destruc- 
tion ;  these  ministers  saved  themselves  by  flight,  but  their  palaces 
"were  plundered  and  destroyed.     On  the  following  day  the  insur- 
rection assumed  a  still  more  formidable  aspect.    The  Sultan  having 
refused  to  give  up  the  six  authors  of  his  pilgrimage,  though  he 
consented  to  renounce  the  pilgrimage  itself^  an  attack  was  made  on 
tbe  Seraglio ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a  cry  of  Mustapha 
Khan  for  sidtan^  echoed  by  thousands  of  voices,  became  the  watch- 
vrord  of  the  revolution.    The  unhappy  Mustapha,   wasted  to  a 
shadow  by  want  of  air  and  food,  and  expecting  death  rather  than  a 
crown,  was  dragged  from  his  obscure  dungeon,  carried  to  the  throne 
room,  and  saluted  Padishah.     Osman,  contemplating  flight  when  it 
was  too  late,  abandoned  his   Grrand-Vizier  and  Kislar-aga  to  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  horribly  murdered ;  the 
Janissaries,  who  would  listen  to  no  terms,  though  large  offers  were 
made,  occupied  the  Seraglio,  and  directed  all  the  actions  of  the 
Sultana  VaUde,  the  mother  of  the  idiot  Mustapha ;  and  Constanti- 
nople was  abckudoned  to  plunder  and  devastation.     Osman,  who 
had  fled  to  the  palace  of  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  was  dragged 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  conducted  with  abuse  and  derision  first 
to  the  barracks  of  the  mutineers,  and  then  to  the  Seven  Towers. 
On  the  way,  his  faithful  adherent,  Hussein  Pasha,  was  murdered 
at  his  feet ;  and  he  himself  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  Valide  and  her  vizier,  Daud  Pasha.** 

During  the  second  sultanship  of  the  crazy  Mustapha  I.,  which 
lasted  considerably  more  than  a  year,  a  peace  with  Poland  was  the 
only  event  of  importance,  effected  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Thomas  Boe.  On  the  30th  of  August  1623,  a  counter-revolu- 
tion took  place  at  Constantinople.  Mustapha  was  deposed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Janissaries,  who  even  renounced  on  this  occa- 
sion the  accustomed  donative,  and  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Achmet  I.,  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  title  of  Amurath  IV.  The  imhappy  Mustapha  survived  his 
deposition  sixteen  years. 

James  I.  during  these  events,  the  Spanish  match  being  still  in 
hand,  had  instructed  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  maintain  peace  between 
the  Porte,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Poland ;  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  British  monarch  had  secretly  afforded  some  trifling 
aid  to  his  son-in-law  the  Palatine,  both  by  sending  him  a  few 
troops,  and  by  endeavouring  underhand  to  excite  Bethlem  Oabor 
to  action.      This  prince,  whom   Sir  Isaac  Wake,   the  English 

"  For  thiB  reTolntion  see  Antoine  Gblland,  La  Mort  du  Sultan  OsTtian ;  and  the 
Despatches  of  Sir  Thomas  Ilo«. 
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minister  at  'V'enice,  characterised  as  a  Janus  with  one  face  towardi 
Christendom  and  another  towards  Turkey,  had  in  1623  r^iewed 
the  war  against  Ferdinand ;  and^  though  he  could  then  count  hul 
little  on  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  he  entered  Hungary,  took 
several  places,  and  even  threatened  Pressburg,  Baab,  and  Comom. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
his  army ;  when  the  Tartars,  of  which  it  was  partly  oompoged, 
cai-ried  oflF  20,000  Hungarians  into  slavery.     In  May  1624  Gabor 
again  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Emperor,  whioh  did  not  diff» 
much  from  that  of  Nikolsburg.     As  the  Spanish  match   had  now 
gone  off,  we  find  secretary  Calvert  instructing  Roe,  May  28th 
1624,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  well  with  the  Transylvanian 
prince.*^ 

While  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland  was  attacked  in  the  south  by 
Osman  and  the  Turks,  he  had  to  defend  himself  in  the  north  from 
his  relative,  the  renowned  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden:  and  as 
this  last  country,  as  well  as  Denmark,  by  the  part  which  they 
took  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  were  now  about  to  become  of  great 
importance  in  the  European  system,  it  will  here  be  proper  to  take 
a  brief  review  of  their  history. 

We  need  not  carry  our  retrospect  beyond  the  Union  of  Calmar 
in  1397  ;  by  which  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were  united 
together  under  the  Danish  queen  Margaret.**  The  most  note- 
worthy articles  of  the  deed  of  union  were:  that  the  right  of 
electing  a  sovereign  should  be  exercised  in  common  by  the  three 
kingdoms ;  that  a  son  of  the  reigning  king,  if  there  were  any, 
should  be  preferred ;  that  each  kingdom  should  be  governed  by 
its  own  laws ;  and  that  all  should  combine  for  the  common  defence. 
But  this  confederacy,  which  seemed  calculated  to  promote  the 
power  and  tranquillity  of  Scandinavia,  proved  the  source  of  much 
discontent  and  jealousy  and  of  several  bloody  wars.  Margaret 
was  succeeded  on  her  death  in  1412  by  Eric  of  Pomerania,  the  son 
of  her  niece.  Eric,  who  was  at  that  time  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
had  married  in  1406  Philippa,  daughter  of  Henry  FV.  of  England, 
a  princess  distinguished  for  her  understanding,  goodness,  and 
com*age.  In  1428  Philippa  defended  Copenhagen  against  the 
combined  fleet  of  Holstein  and  the  Hanse  towns,  whilst  Eric 
had  hid  himself  in  a  convent  at  Sord.^^    Eric's  reign  was  turbulent 


^  Boe*8  Negociatums,  p.  244.  Geijer,  GescK  8chwsden8  (translated  &om 

"  For  these  conntries  may  be  consulted,  MS.  by  Leffler). 
Mallet,    Hist,    de    Dannemarc ;    Allen,  "  Philippa  nenelf  died  in  the  oonvent 

Haandbog  i  Fadrdandets  Historie  (iiber-  of  Wadstena,   in    1430,.  without  is6ue. 

setzt  YonFalck) ;  Yertot^  Bhol,  de  StUde;  Qeijer,  Oeseh,  Sehwedms,  B.  i.  8.  197. 
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1438  the  Danes,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Swedes,  re- 
nounced their  allegiance ;  and  Eric  fled  to  the  island  of  Gothland, 
^where  he  exercised  piracy  till  his  death.    The  Danes  elected  in 
Eric's  stead  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  son  of  his  sister  Catharine  by 
tier  marriage  with  John,  Duke  of  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  but,  after 
Christopher's  death  in  1448,  the  union  was  dissolved.     The  Danes 
now  elected  for  their  king  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg ;  while 
the  Swedes  chose  Charles  Ejiutson.     But  in  the  following  year 
Charles  was  compelled  to  resign  Norway  to  Denmark,  and  in  1457 
lie  lost  Sweden  itself  through  an  insurrection  led  by  the  Arch- 
"bishop  of  Upsala.     Christian  I.  of  Denmark  was  chosen  in  his  place 
and  crowned  at  Upsala,  June  19th;  and  in  the  following  year  all 
the  coimcillors  of  the  three  kingdoms,  assembled  at  Skara,  recog- 
nised Christian's  son  John  as  his  successor. 

Christian  I.  became  a  powerful  monarch  by  inheriting  Schleswic 
and  Holstein^  from  his  uncle.  He  had,  however,  to  contend  for  a 
long  period  with  Charles  Knutson  for  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and 
after  Charles's  death  in  1470,  with  Sten  Sture,  of  a  noble  family 
in  Dalecarlia,  to  whom  Charles,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Swedes, 
had  left  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  In  October  1471  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Brunkeberg,  a  height  now  enclosed  in 
the  city  of  Stockholm,  in  which  the  Danish  King  was  defeated, 
though  he  continued  to  hold  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden. 
Christian  died  in  1481  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  The 
Swedes  in  1483  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Denmark  by 
renewing  the  Union  of  Calmar ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  and 
the  domestic  dissensions  prevailing  in  Sweden,  John  could  never 
firmly  establish  himself  in  that  country.  Sten  Sture's  government 
had  excited  universal  discontent  in  Sweden,  and  he  was  overthrown 
by  Swante  Sture,  who  though  a  namesake  was  no  relation.  Swante 
Sture,  after  some  struggles  and  vicissitudes,  succeeded  in  retaining 
his  hold  of  power,  and  on  his  death  in  1512,  his  son,  Sten  Sture 
the  younger,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

King  John  of  Denmark  died  in  1513.  The  education  of  his  son 
and  successor.  Christian  II.,  recalls  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  shows 
how  rude  were  the  manners  at  that  time  even  of  the  highest 
classes  in  Scandinavia.  Young  Christian  was  put  to  board  with 
one  Hans,  a  bookbinder,  till  Heinz,  a  canon,  took  charge  of  him, 
taught  him  his  catechism  and  to  sing  in  the  choir ;  and  he  was 
then  handed  over  to  Master  Conrad  of  Pomerania  to  be  instructed 
in  Latin.    As  he  approached  adolescence  he  was  lodged  in  the 

^  HolBteiii  was    erected  into  a  duchy      Frederick  IIL  in  1474.  Pfe£fel,  t.  ii.  p.  43. 
n  fuTOur  of  Christian  by  the  Emperor 
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palace,  where  his  habits  often  procured  him  a  beating  from  \as 
father,  for  he  would  scour  Copenhagen  at  night  drinking  and 
amusing  himself  wherever  he  was  invited.     In  1502,  being  in  )m 
twentieth  year,  he  was  sent  into  Norway  to  quell  an  insurrectioiL 
which  he  effected  in  the  most  brutal  manner ;  and  during  the  eight 
years  that  he  remained  in  that  country  he  almost  annihilated  the 
nobility.     At  Bergen,  where  he  resided,  then  the  centre  of  the 
northern  and  Hanseatic  trade,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  calkd 
Dureke,  or  the  Little  Pigeon,  daughter  of  Siegbritte,  a  huckstress 
of  Amsterdam,  who  had  set  up  a  tavern  at  Bergen.     From  these 
women,  who  completely  ruled  him,  Christian  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed the  democratical  principles  that  prevailed  in  the  Netherlande. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  opposed  the 
oppressions  which  they  exercised  in  Denmark,  and  especially  over 
the  peasants,  who  in  Jutland  and  the  Danish  islands  were  at  that 
time  nothing  but  serfs.     It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
constitution  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  of  Sweden,  consisted  then  of 
an  aristocracy,  or  rather  oligarchy,  of  the  nobles,  which  left  the 
king  but  little  real  power,  and  which  he  of  course  regarded  with 
aversion.     After  Christian's  accession  in  1513  he  openly  lived  with 
his  mistress  Dureke,  and  she  and  her  mother  continued  to  retain 
their  influence  over  him  in  spite  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  a 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Christian  II.  that  Denmark  first 
began  to  have  any  extensive  connections  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
In  the  year  of  his  accession,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Wendish, 
or  north-eastern  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  whose  metropolis 
was  Liibeck ;  and  he  subsequently  formed  alliances  with  Busaia, 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their 
aid  in  his  contemplated  reduction  of  Sweden ;  but  he  deferred  any 
expedition  against  that  country  till  a  favourable  opportunity  was 
presented  through  Gustavus  Trolle,  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  a  restless 
ecclesiastic,  who  had  long  been  in  alliance  with  the  Danes.  In 
1517  Trolle  had  levied  open  war  against  the  administrator  Sten 
Sture,  in  which  Christian  supported  him  with  his  fleet ;  but  Sten 
StUre  succeeded  in  capturing  I'roUe,  caused  him  to  be  deposed 
from  his  archbishopric  in  a  Diet  convened  at  Arboga,  and  razed  to 
the  ground  his  strong  castle  of  Staket.  In  the  next  year  (1518) 
Christian  again  appeared  near  Stockholm  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
in  which  were  2000  French  sent  by  Francis  I.  Christian  was 
defeated  by  Sten  Sture  in  a  battle  near  Brankirka,  but  he  was  still 
formidable,  and  Sture  consented  to  his  demand  for  hostages  till  he 
should  have  safely  returned  to  his  ships.    Five  noble  Swedes  were 
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accordingly  placed  in  his  hands,  and  among  them  Grustavus  Ericson 
a*  yoimg  Count  who  had  carried  the  Swedish  banner  in  the  battle ; 
lout^  with  an  infamous  breach  of  fidth,  Christian  had  no  sooner  got 
to  his  ships  than  he  carried  the  hostages  off  with  him  to  Denmark. 
The  Archbishop  of  Upsala  having  proceeded  to  Borne  to  com- 
plain of  Sten  Sture,  the  Pope  erected  in  Denmark  an  ecclesiastical 
-tribunal,  which  deposed  the  administrator  and  his  party,  and  laid 
all  Sweden  under  an  interdict.     This  proceeding,  however,  served 
±o  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  Sweden  of  the  Lutheran 
reformation ;  though  it  afforded  Christian  II.  a  pretence  for  getting 
Tip  a  sort  of  crusade  against  that  country,  and  levying  money  both 
on  clergy  and  laity ;  and  he  employed  the  year  1519  in  organising 
a  large  army,  to  which  mercenaries  and  adventurers  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.     Early  in  1520  this  army  invaded  Sweden, 
under  the  command  of  Otho  Krumpe,  who   caused  the  Papal 
interdict  to  be  placarded  in  all  the  churches.     Sture  was  defeated 
and  wounded  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Asunden,  near 
Bogesimd  in  West  Gothland ;  and  a  traitor  offered  to  conduct 
Krumpe  into  Upland,  by  avoiding  the  abattia  with   which  the 
passes  had  been  protected.     At  this  news  Sten  Sture,  in  spite  of 
his  wound,  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Stockholm,  but  expired  on 
the  way  in  his  sledge  on  Malar  lake,  Feburary  3rd  1520.     The 
Swedes  were  defeated  in  a  second  battle  near  Upsala,  after  which  a 
treaty  was  concluded  to  the  effect  that  Christian  should  reign  in 
Sweden,  agreeably  to  the  Union  of  Calmar,  but  on  condition  of 
granting  an  entire  amnesty. 

Christian  now  proceeded  to  Stockholm,  and  in  October  was 
admitted  into  that  city  by  Sture's  widow,  who  held  the  command. 
Christian  at  first  behaved  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  and  promised 
not  only  to  be  a  king,  but  even  a  father,  to  the  Swedes ;  yet  he 
had  no  sooner  received  the  crown  than  he  took  the  most  inhuman 
vengeance  on  his  confiding  subjects.  Two  bishops,  twelve  temporal 
lords,  the  burgomaster  of  Stockholm,  the  town  council,  and  many 
citizens,  were  beheaded  in  the  market  place  without  a  trial ;  other 
executions,  often  preceded  by  torture,  followed,  during  a  space  of 
four  days;  and  the  city  was  abandoned  to  be  plundered  by  the 
soldiers  like  a  place  taken  by  storm.  Orders  were  despatched  to 
Finland  to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner ;  while  the  King's  progress 
through  the  southern  provinces  was  everywhere  marked  by  the 
erection  of  gallowses. 

These  cruelties,  for  which  Christian  was  reproached  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  V,,  and  which  procured  for  him  the  name 
of  the  Nero  of  the  North,  occasioned  insurrections  in  all  his  do- 
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xniDions.    That  in  Sweden  was  led  by  G-ostavus    Eiicaon,  tk 
hostage  already  mentioned,  a  young  man  remarkable  alike  by  bis 
origin,  connections,  talent  and  courage ;  whose  family^  for  wluu 
reason  is  unknown,  afterwards  assumed  the  £;ame  of  Vasa,  which 
was  borne  neither  by  himself  nor  by  his  forefathers.**     During  hii 
captivity  in  Denmark,  Grustavus  Ericson  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
custody  of  his  relative,  Eric  Baner,  a  nobleman  of  Jutland,  who 
confined  him  in  his  castle  of  Kallo.     At  his  keeper's  table  Gustavis 
heard  of  the  prepsirations  for  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  was  insalted 
by  the  boasts  of  the  young  Danes,  how  they  would   divide  the 
Swedish  fiefs,  how  they  would  cast  lots  for  the  Swedish  maidens, 
so   that  he  could  neither  rest  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night.    He 
escaped  early  one  morniDg  from  Kallo,  disguised  himself  as  an 
ox-driver,  €md  reached  Liibeck  in   safety  in  September  (1519) 
where  he  remained  eight  months.     In  May  1520,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Sten  Sture,  and  when  the  Danes  imder  Christian  were 
besieging  Stockholm,  the  Lubeckers  landed  G-ustavus  secretly  id 
Stenso,  near  Calmar,  but  he  found  among  his  countrymen  no 
response  to  his  appeals  to  them  to  arm,  and  was  compelled  to 
fly.    How  he  spent  the  summer,  disguised  and  wandering  in  bye- 
paths  in  order  to  escape  his  pursuers — for  a  price  had  been  set 
upon  his  head — is  not  known.    It  was  September  before  he 
arrived  at  Tama,  the  estate  of  his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Braha 
in  Siidermanland ;  whom,  however,  he  could  not  dissuade  from 
attending  Christianas  coronation.    Brahe  went  to  Stockholm,  which 
city,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  captured  in  the  autumn  by  Chris- 
tian, and  met  his  death.      The  father  of  Grustavus  was  among 
those  who  had  signed  the  deed  (October  30th)  conferring  the 
Swedish  crown  upon  Christian,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  as  well  as 
his  son-in-law,  one  of  the  victims  of  that  monster.     Gustavus 
heard  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  Bafrias,  his  paternal  estate,  to 
which  he  had  proceeded  on  leaving  Tarna,  and  he  moimted  his 
horse  and  fled  (November  5th),  attended  by  a  single  servant,  who 
robbed  and  deserted  him.     Gustavus  now  took  the  road  to  Dale- 
carlia,  a  district  noted  for  its  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  the 
Danes.     Here  he  worked  in  peasants'  clothes,  for  daily  wages,  in 
hourly  danger  from  his  pursuers,  from  whom  he  had  many  narrow 
escapes ;  and  was  once  wounded  with  a  lance  as  he  lay  concealed 
under  a  heap  of  straw.  His  adventures  are  still  related  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  bams  in  which  he  laboured,  the  building  near  Omas 

*'  Ge\J6r,  B.  ii  S.  1.    Modem  ^ten      The  year  of  hifl  birth  is  uncertain,  bst 
have,  however,  agreed  to  give  him  the      waa  probably  1496.    Ibid,  S.  3. 
name  of  Vasa,  mdcti  we  shall  retain. 
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^here  his  life  was  saved  by  a  woman,  are  preserved  as  national 
monuments;  the  place  where  he  lay  hid  under  an  uprooted  fir, 
the  hill  near  Asby  surrounded  with  marshes,  where  he  found  an 
asylum,  the  cellar  in  the  village  of  Utmetland,  where  he  concealed 
liimself,  are  still  pointed  out. 

The  news  of  Christian's  inhumanity  procured  Grustavus  Vasa 
many  followers;  he  was  elected  as  their  leader  by  a  great  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Mora,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  5000 
raen;  whom,  though  undisciplined  and  armed  only  with  spears, 
clubs,  swords  and  such  weapons  as  chance  afforded,  he  soon  ren- 
dered a  match  for  the  Danish  troops.  His  situation  was  not  only 
difficult  but  embarrassing ;  for  the  Danes,  besides  possessing  all  the 
fortresses  and  castles  in  the  kingdom,  had  carried  off  as  hostages 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies,  including  the  mother  and 
two  sisters  of  Grustavus  himself.  Nevertheless,  in  June  1621 
he  invested  Stockholm ;  but  the  siege,  for  want  of  proper  artillery 
and  engineering  skill,  was  protracted  two  years.  Diuing  this 
period  hif  command  was  legally  confirmed  in  a  Herrendag,  or  as- 
sembly of  the  nobles,  at  Wadstena,  August  24th  1521 ;  the  crown 
was  proffered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  but  accepted  the  office  of 
Eegent. 

The  Danes  were  now  by  degrees  almost  entirely  expeUed  from 
Sweden;  and  Christian  II.,  so  far  from  being  able  to  relieve 
Stockholm,  found  himself  in  danger  of  losing  the  Danish  crown. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  his  uncle  Duke  Frederick  of  Holstein ;  he 
had  offended  his  own  subjects,  as  well  as  the  German  Hanse  towns, 
by  his  commercial  regulations,  and  especially  by  an  ordinance 
forbidding  the  sale  of  all  agricultural  produce  to  foreigners,  and 
directing  it  to  be  brought  to  Copenhagen  and  there  sold  to  Danish 
merchants ;  and  he  had  alienat^  the  nobles  by  laws,  just  in  them- 
selves, but  contrary  to  the  capitulation  he  had  entered  into  on  his 
accession ;  among  which  was,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  their  serfs  like  slaves.  He  had  made  enemies  of  the  clergy  by 
prohibiting  them  from  bujdng  farms,  unless  they  should  marry 
like  their  forefathers.  He  had  also  done  many  acts  of  barbarity 
and  cruelty ;  and  to  escape  the  odium  which  they  brought  upon 
him,  he  caused  Dietrich  Slaghek,  whom  he  had  made  Bishop  of 
Lund,  to  be  burnt  alive  as  the  author  of  them. 

By  his  connection  with  the  House  of  Austria,  as  well  as  through 
the  influence  of  Siegbritte,  Christian  had  been  led  in  his  commer- 
cial policy  to  favour  the  Netherlanders  at  the  expense  of  the  Hanse 
towns ;  and  the  cities  of  Liibeck,  Dantzic,  Wismar  and  Bostock 
now  took  their  revenge  by  declaring  for  Gustavus  Vasa,  ravaging 
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the  Danish  coasts^  seizing  the  Danish  ships,  occupying  Bomfaoluk 
and  plundering  Helsingor.  The  same  towns  diao  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Christian's  uncle  Frederick,  who  had  formed  aeoet 
connections  with  the  Danish  nobles,  and  induced  them  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  and  place  himself  on  the 
throne  with  the  title  of  Frederick  I.  The  Union  of  Calmar  was 
now  entirely  dissolved.  The  Norwegians  claimed  to  exercise  the 
right  of  election  like  the  Danes ;  and  when  Frederick  called  upon 
the  Swedish  States  to  recognise  his  title  in  conformity  with  the 
Union,  they  replied,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  elect  Gustavus 
Ericson  for  their  king ;  which  was  accordingly  done  at  the  Diet  of 
Strengnas,  June  7th  1523.  Three  weeks  after  Stockholm  sor- 
rendered  to  Gustavus.  Bewildered  by  this  revolution.  Christian  11- 
had  fled  from  Copenhagen  in  April,  before  there  was  any  absolute 
necessity  to  do  so ;  for  that  city,  Malmo,  Eallundborg,  and  some 
other  places,  did  not  acknowledge  Frederick  till  the  beginning  of 
1524  ;  at  which  time  the  island  of  Gothland  was  all  that  remained 
faithful  to  Christian.  This  monarch  then  proceede(L  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  consort,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
expired  at  Ghent  in  1525. 

Meanwhile,  in  Sweden,  Gustavus  was  consolidating  his  power, 
partly  by  moderation  and  mildness,  partly  by  examples  of  necessary 
severity.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reformation,  as 
Frederick  I.  also  did  in  Denmark ;  and  he  acted  with  that  mixture 
of  softness  and  dissimulation,  combined  with  boldness  in  action, 
which  always  distinguished  him.  Luther's  doctrines  had  been  first 
introduced  into  Sweden  in  1519,  by  two  brothers,  Olaus  and  Law- 
rence Petri,  who  had  studied  under  the  great  apostle  of  reform  at 
Wittenberg.  The  Petris  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Gustavus, 
who  gave  them  his  protection,  and  entered  himself  into  correspond- 
ence with  Luther.  The  designs  of  Gustavus  were  assisted  by  the 
circumstance  that,  at  his  accession,  all  the  bishoprics  in  the  king- 
dom, except  two,  were  vacant ;  and  Gustavus  Trolle,  Archbishop 
of  Upsala,  who  had  taken  part  against  him,  had  been  declared  an 
enemy  of  his  country.  As  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  nobles 
were  induced  to  join  the  movement  from  the  prospect  of  sharing 
the  spoils  of  the  church  ;  and  in  a  great  Diet  at  Westeras  in  1527, 
the  reformation  was  introduced.  The  castles  of  several  bishops 
were  then  seized ;  convents  were  suppressed,  and  their  inmates 
turned  adrift ;  and  many  were  inclined  to  withhold  even  the  law- 
ful tithes  of  the  working  clergy,  had  not  the  King  issued  an  order 
for  their  payment.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  great  difficulty 
in  introducing  the  reformation  among  this  simple  people,  for  the 
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xnajority  of  the  Swedes  were  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  they 

liad  been  converted  from  Catholics  into  Lutherans.     Giistavus  I. 

Cklways  denied  that  he  had  introduced  a  new  doctrine ;  and  even 

xinder  his  son  and  successor,  John,  a  great  part  of  the  people  still 

l3elieyed  themselves  to  belong  to  the  Roman  faith.''    The  Refor- 

xnation  in  Sweden  was  not,  however,  unaccompanied  with  disturb- 

&nceB  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes,  and  several  years  elapsed 

"before  it  was  completely  established. 

Meanwhile  Christian  IL,  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  was  seeking 
the  aid  of  foreign  princes  to  re-establish  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Denmark*     The  merchants  of  the  Netherlands  whom  he  had 
befriended,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Crerman  princes,  were  in  his 
fjEivour ;  and,  in  1531,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  allowed 
Mm  to  raise  in  Holland  an  army  of  8000  or  10,000  men,  who 
were  embarked  in  Dutch  ships  with  the  intention  of  landing  them 
in  the  Swedish  province  of  Halland ;  but  the  fleet  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  towards  the  end  of 
autumn  a  landing  was  effected  at  Opslo.    Here,  during  the  winter. 
Christian  was  secure  from  the  attacks  of  Frederick  and  Gustavus, 
who  had  combined  against  him.     Christian  had  been  a  convert  to 
Lutheranism,  but,  as  his  faith  sat  easy  upon  him,  he  now  declared 
himself  the  protector  of  Catholicism  in  Norway ;  the  whole  country, 
except  a  few  fortified  places,  declared  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
even  proclaimed  King  of  Norway.**    In  the  spring  of  1532,  how- 
ever, when  the  ice  had  broken  up,  a  Swedish  army  entered  Upper 
Norway ;  the  Danish  and  Wendish  fleets  landed  a  large  force  at 
Opslo ;  and  Christian,  whose  men  were  daily  deserting  because  he 
had  no  means  to  pay  them,  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle,  and  enter  into  negociations  with  the  Danish  commander. 
By  a  treaty  signed  at  Aggerhuys,  July  1st,  it  was  agreed  that 
Christian  should  be  carried  into  Denmark,  to  treat  in  person  with 
his  uncle  Frederick ;  and  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the 
kingdom  if  no  agreement  should  be  concluded :  but  such  was  the 
hatred  of  the  Danish  nobles  towards  him,  that  they  compelled 
Frederick  to  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to  give 
eight  written  promises  to  that  effect  into  the  custody  of  four  Danish 
and  four  Holstein  noblemen.   The  imhappy  Christian  was  immured 
in  the  castle  of  Sonderburg;  all  the  windows  of  his  vaulted  cham- 
ber were  walled  up,  except  one,  through  which  his  food  was  con- 
veyed ;  and  a  dwarf  was  appointed  to  be  his  only  attendant  and 
companion.    In  this  miserable  situation  he  continued  twelve  years, 

«»  Geyer,  B.  il  S.  218.  "  Ibid.  B.  ii.  S.  81. 
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when  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  were  somewhat  mitigated,  ai^ 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  which  lasted  till  1559,  he  was  treated 
with  something  like  royal  dignity ;  but  his  health  and  spirits  had 
been  completely  broken  by  his  long  captivity. 

Frederick  I.  expired  at  Grottorp,  his  usual  residence,  in  1533, 
when  a  contest  began  for  the  Danish  crown.  The  Diet  was  asson- 
bled,  but  the  election  of  a  king  was  deferred  for  a  year  by  the 
ruling  council,  or  oligarchy,  who  during  the  interregnum  exerds^i 
the  supreme  power.  The  city  of  Liibeck,  now  governed  by  two 
enterpri<iing  democrats,  Marcus  Mejer,  and  George  Wullenwever, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  place  a  proteg6  of  their  own 
on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  and  thus  revive  the  waning  power 
of  the  Hansa;  and  they  associated  in  their  undertaking  the 
burgomasters  of  Malmo  and  Copenhagen.  As  Duke  Christian 
of  Holst^in,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  I.,  would  not  submit  to 
the  terms  which  they  prescribed  as  the  conditions  of  assisting 
him  to  the  throne,  they  employed  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg 
to  invade  Denmark  on  pretence  of  restoring  Christian  II.  The 
count,  having  raised  an  army  with  the  money  of  Liibeck, 
demanded  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein  the  liberation  of  the  im- 
prisoned monarch,  and  passed  over  into  Denmark  with  the  Hanse 
fleet.  He  was  fseivourably  received  in  Malmo  and  Copenhagen ;  all 
Schonen  and  Seeland  submitted  to  him  as  the  representative  of 
Christian  IL ;  and  the  peasants  of  Jutland  were  also  in  his 
favour.  Alarmed  at  these  proceedings  the  oligarchy  now  chose  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  for  their  king,  with  the  title  of  Christian  III. 
(July  1534);  but  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  maintained  himself  in 
Denmark  throughout  the  year,  till  the  new  sovereign  was  assisted 
by  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  was  now  also  at  variance  with  the  Wendish  Hanse 
towns.  They  had,  indeed,  liberally  assisted  him  in  his  struggle  in 
Sweden;  but  they  made  exorbitant  claims  upon  his  gratitude. 
They  demanded  that  the  Netherlanders,  with  whom  Gustavus  had 
concluded  a  treaty  in  1526,  should  be  excluded  from  the  commerce 
of  the  Baltic;  and  Liibeck  required  with  such  impatience  the 
repayment  of  a  loan  of  28,000  rix-dollars,  that  Gustavus,  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  was  compelled  to  order  every  parish  to  contribute  one 
of  its  bells.  As  the  strict  and  vigorous  government  of  Gustavus 
had  occasioned  considerable  discontent  in  Sweden,  the  Lubeckers 
took  advantage  of  it  to  declare  war  against  him.  Among  the 
malcontents  was  the  King's  own  brother-in-law.  Count  Hoya,  who 
fled  to  Liibeck  with  his  wife  and  children ;  where  Gustavus  TroUe 
and  other  dissatisfied  nobles  gathered  round  him.    All  these  em- 
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l>raced  the  cause  of  Count  Oldenburg  and  Christian  IL,  against  the 
xxew  King  of  Denmark.     But  as  his  own  kingdom  was  threatened^ 
Giistavus's  army  entered  the  Danish  provinces  lying  beyond  the 
Sound ;  the  Lubeckers  were  driven  out  of  Schonen,  Halland,  and 
Sekingen ;  in  January  1535,  Christian  of  Oldenburg  and  Marcus 
IVIeyerwere  completely  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Helsingborg;  and 
'tbe  Hanseatic  fleet  was  also  vanquished  by  that  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.     In  Denmark  Proper^  the  invaders  sustained  a  disastrous 
defeat  from  the  King's  troops  in  Funeu,  in  which  G-ustavus  TroUe 
Tvas  mortally  woimded,  June  1535  ;   and  though  Copenhagen  held 
out  a  year,  under  the  extremities  of  famine,  it  was  at  length 
forced  to  capitulate.     After  this  defeat  the  party  of  the  invaders 
fell  to  pieces ;  and  Liibeck  found  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  peace 
^th  Christian  III  (February  1536).     The  commercial  privileges  of 
tbe  Lubeckers  were  renewed,  and  they  were  invested  with  Bom- 
holm  for  another  fifty  years. 

After  this  war,  which  was  called  "  the  Count's  War,"  Christian  III. 
and  Gustavus  Yasa  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  Reformation  in 
their  respective  dominions,  and  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
clergy.  In  1536  Christian  caused  all  the  Dcmish  bishops  to  be 
arrested  on  the  same  day,  and  then  proceeded  to  confiscate  eccle- 
siastical property  At  a  personal  interview  between  Christian  and 
Gustavus  at  Bromsebro  near  Calmar  in  1541,  the  two  monarchs 
arranged  some  differences  that  still  existed  between  them,  and  a 
peace  of  twenty  years  was  concluded.  While  Sweden  in  1540  had 
with  the  consent  of  the  States  been  converted  into  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  Christian  III.  found  himself  obliged  to  weaken  his 
power  by  dividing  Denmark,  according  to  the  German  fashion, 
with  his  two  brothers,  John  and  Adolphus.  Admonished,  however, 
by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  had  attended  his  own  election, 
he  took  care  betimes  that  his  son  should  be  appointed  his  successor, 
who  was  elected  in  1542,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1559, 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  with  the  title  of  Frederick  II. 

Gustavus  Vasa  expired  in  September  1560.  Under  his  sway 
Sweden  had  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and  the  latter  half  of  his 
reign  was  accounted  the  happiest  time  that  country  had  ever  seen. 
He  bestowed  great  care  on  trade,  and  especially  on  mining  and 
working  in  metals ;  and  he  restored  public  order  by  a  strict  police, 
I  then  very  necessary  in  that  country.  He  was  a  rigid  economist, 
and,  during  the  Keformation,  not  only  laid  his  hands  on  all  the 
plate  and  movables  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, but  even  looked  after  the  copper  kettles  and  tin  basins  of 
the  convents.     He  personally  engaged  in  agriculture,  mining,  and 
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trade,  and  lived  a  long  while  in  rural  fashion  on  his  farms  i^ 
Finland. 

After  the  death  of  Grustavus^  Sweden  again  fell  into  confosion, 
and  almost  barbarism.  His  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him  with 
the  title  of  Eric  lY.,  though  possessing  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments,  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  mental  derangement ;  and 
Oustavus,  to  avert  the  danger  threatened  by  his  reign,  had  made  liis 
other  three  sons  nearly  equal  to  Eric  in  power.  To  John  he  gave 
Finland,  to  Magnus,  East  Gothland,  and  to  Charles  Sudermaimland, 
in  which  provinces  they  ruled  with  the  title  of  Dukes.  But  of 
these  brothers  Magnus  was  still  more  deranged  than  Eric,  while 
John  and  Charles  were  unfeeling  and  cruel.  Eric  had  been  one  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  suitors ;  who,  however,  with  less  than  her  nstial 
coquetry,  seems  to  have  written  to  G-ustavus  to  dissuade  his  son 
from  a  hopeless  suit.^  Eric,  in  one  of  his  insane  fits,  affc^warda 
married  the  daughter  of  a  corporal  of  his  guard. 

Eric  soon  found  himsdf  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Danes, 
the  Bussians,  and  his  three  brothers.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
military  order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword,  which  had  ruled  in 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  like  the  /Teutonic  Order  in 
Prussia,  the  Bussians  attempted  to  seize  Livonia.  Magnus,  brother 
of  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  protect  the 
Livonians,  who  now  appealed  to  Eric;  and  in  1561  the  Swedish 
king  landed  an  army  at  Bevel,  and  compelled  the  Bussians  to  a 
peace.  But  shortly  afterwards  Eric  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  his 
brother  John,  the  Duke  of  Finland,  who,  contrary  to  Eric's  will, 
had  espoused  Catharine  Jagellonica,  a  sister  of  the  last  of  the  Jagel- 
lons ;  a  union  which  opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  the  Polish  throne. 
The  archbishopric  of  Biga  having  on  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
been  made  over  to  Sweden  by  his  coadjutor,  but  the  transfer  being 
disputed  by  the  Poles,  Eric  called  on  his  brother  John  to  aid  him 
with  a  fleet  and  money  in  taking  possession.  John,  considering 
himself  an  independent  sovereign,  refused  to  comply,  upon  which 
Eric  summoned  both  John  and  his  consort  before  his  tribunal  at 
Stockholm,  and,  on  their  refusing  to  appear,  caused  the  Swedish 
States  to  condemn  John  to  death  as  a  rebellious  vassal,  and  be- 
sieged and  captured  him  in  his  castle  of  Abo,  August  1563.  John 
was  confined  at  Gripsholm,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  four 
years.  A  war  which  broke  out  with  Denmark  about  the  same 
time,  entailed  great  misery  upon  Sweden,  and  the  acts  of  cruelty 
committed  by  Eric  in  his  insanity,  which  had  now  become  more 
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oonfirmed,  set  everybody  against   him.     At  last,  in   one  of  the 
paroxysms  of  his  disorder,  Eric  repaired  to  the  prison  of  his  brother 
John,  fell  at  his  feet,  saluted  him  as  his  sovereign,  and  gave  him 
liis  liberty.     The  first  use  that  John  made  of  his  freedom  j^ss  to 
eonspire  with  his  brother  Charles  against  Eric.   In  September  1568, 
John  and  Charles  having  collected  around  them  at  Wadstena,  all 
the  malcontents  of  the  kingdom,  proceeded  to   Stockholm  into 
i^hich  they  were  admitted  by  the  citizens ;  Eric  surrendered  him- 
self, and  early  in  1569  John  caused  him  to  be  deposed  by  the 
States,  and  condemned  to  death ;  his  marris^e  was  declared  null 
and  the  offspring  of  it  illegitimate.      At  the  intercession  of  the 
queen-dowager,  Eric's  stepmother,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  John  was  elected  king  in  his  place, 
January  24th  1569. 

The  unfortunate  Eric  survived  these  events  eight  years,  although 
John  and  Charles  endeavoured  by  ill-usage  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  He  was  treated  like  a  common  malefactor;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1574,  on  the  discovery  of  some  plans  to  effect  his  release, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  frightful  tower  of  Orbyhuys  in  Upland. 
Two  or  three  years  after,  John  procured  from  the  clergy  a  sanction 
to  offer  him  up  "  for  the  good  of  the  people," —  in  other  words,  to 
murder  him ;  and  he  was  poisoned  in  some  soup,  February  1577, 
in  his  forty-fourth  year. 

Frederick  II.  of  Denmark  died  in  1588,  after  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign.  Frederick  kept  a  splendid  court,  patronised  art 
and  science,  and  spent  large  sums  in  the  astronomical  pursuits  of 
his  favourite,  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Uranienburg.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor. Christian  lY.,  who  had  been  elected  in  1586,  was  still  a 
child ;  but  the  reputation  of  his  father  shed  a  glory  over  his 
accession,  which,  however,  was  destined  to  fade  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  It  must  be  recollected  that  at  this  period  Denmark 
continued  to  hold  several  of  the  southern  provinces  now  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  comprising  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  by  the  peace  of  Stettin,  concluded  with  the  Swedish 
king,  John,  in  1570,  the  possession  of  Schonen,  Halland,  Bekingen, 
Herjedalen,  Jemtland,  Bohus,  and  Wyck,  was  confirmed  to  the 
Danes. 

Ejng  John,  and  the  many  friends  of  his  consort  Catharine 
Jagellonica,  had  in  1587  procured  their  son  to  be  elected  king  of 
Poland,  with  the  title  of  Sigismund  IIL  This  was  an  unfortunate 
event  for  Sweden,  from  the  contests  which  it  afterwards  occa- 
sioned. Catharine  was  a  zealous  CathoUc,  led  by  the  Jesuits; 
Sigismund  was  brought  up  in  his  mother's  faith;  and,  what  was 
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worse,  the  Jesuits  were  introduced  into  Sweden.  It  wasgenerallj 
believed  that  John  himself  had  turned  Catholic;  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  crown  for  the  Pope :  especiallj  as  he  saw 
that  his  brother  Charles  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  party  as  head 
of  the  Protestants.  John  was  prudent  enough  to  banish  the 
Jesuits,  to  dissolve  their  college  at  Stockholm,  to  fill  the  profes- 
sorial chairs  with  their  opponents,  and  to  threaten  with  exile  all 
those  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Church, 

King  John  died  November  17th  1592.  His  brother  Charles  had 
been  for  some  time  the  virtual  ruler  of  Sweden ;  and,  as  his  nephew 
Sigismund  was  in  Poland  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  Charles 
continued  to  hold  the  Regency,  although  the  government  should 
have  been  intrusted  to  seven  councillors.  Charles  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  deprive  Sigismund  of  the  Swedish  succession,  on  the 
ground  of  his  religion ;  and  he  was  assisted  in  his  views  by  the 
circumstance  that  both  the  Poles  and  the  Swedes  demanded  the 
constant  residence  of  their  sovereign  among  them.  In  the  autumn 
of  1593,  on  the  approach  of  Sigismund  with  an  army,  Charles  in- 
deed found  it  necessary  to '  lay  down  the  government,  and  his 
nephew  received  the  Swedish  crown;  but  in  the  following  year 
Sigismund  was  compelled  to  return  to  Poland,  and  he  left  his 
uncle  Charles  to  govern  Sweden  with  royal  powers.  Charles  used  his 
authority  to  make  preparations  for  seizing  the  crown.  Sigismund 
returned  to  Sweden  to  dispute  it  with  him,  but  was  ultimately 
defeated  in  a  battle  at  Stangobro  in  September  1598.  In  the  fol- 
lowing February,  the  Swedish  States  conferred  the  government 
upon  Charles,  with  the  title  of  ** Ruling  Hereditary  Prince;"  and 
in  July  they  declared  that  if  Sigismund  did  not  immediately  send 
his  son  Ladislaus  into  Sweden^  to  be  educated  in  the  evangelical 
faith,  he  and  his  posterity  should  be  excluded  from  the  Swedish 
crown.  Charles  now  sought  to  establish  his  power  by  numerous 
cruel  executions,  chiefly  of  the  nobles ;  for  by  the  peasants  and 
clergy  he  was  regarded  as  their  deliverer  from  the  papistry  of 
Sigismund,  and  he  even  obtained  the  name  of  ^'the  peasants' 
friend."  At  length,  in  1604,  Charles,  having  filled  all  the  chief 
offices  of  the  kingdom  with  his  adherents,  assumed  the  title  of 
"  King  Elect,  and  Hereditary  Prince  of  the  Swedes,  Vandals,  and 
Goths."  **  Gustavus  Adolphus,  then  in  his  tenth  year  ^,  his  eldest 
son  by  his  marriage  with  Christina,  daughter  of  Duke  Adolphus  of 
Schleswic-Holstein,  and  grand-daughter  of  Frederick  I.  of  Denmark, 
was  at  the  same  time  recognised  as  Crown-Prince,  and  his  brother 
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Charles  Philip  as  Hereditary  Prince,  with  remauider,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  to  their  sister. 

The  last  years  of  Charles  IX.  were  ^ent  in  wars  with  Bussia, 
Poland  and  Denmark.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  did  not  obtain 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  till  1596 ;  and,  when  it  was  at 
length  committed  to  him,  he  was  compelled,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  sign  a  capitulation,  which  circumscribed  his  power  even  more 
than  theirs.  During  his  minority  the  Council  of  State  had  con- 
tested the  regency  with  his  mother  and  uncle,  and  assigned  it  to 
four  of  their  own  members :  and  no  attention  was  paid,  except  in 
the  duchies  of  Schleswic  and  Holstein,  to  the  letters  of  Eodolph  II. 
pronouncing  Christian  of  age  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Christian  L 
had  conferred  on  these  provinces  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
Regent,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Danish  Council  were  consequently 
excluded  there. 

The  first  years  of  Christian  IV. 's  reign  were  prosperous.  He 
chose  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  for  his  counsellors ; 
he  was  himself  intelligent  and  industrious ;  he  founded  the  pro- 
sperity of  Norway  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
personally  surveyed  the  coasts  of  that  country  to  find  convenient 
harbours  for  trade ;  nor  did  Iceland,  in  its  remote  and  icy  ocean, 
escape  his  vigilance  and  cares.  The  power  of  Denmark  was  then 
superior  to  that  of  Sweden,  nor  was  Christian  disinclined  to  use  it 
in  a  contest  with  the  Swedish  king,  between  whom  and  himself 
an  ill  feeling  prevailed*  This  festered  still  more  rancorously  in 
Christian's  breast  after  Charles  IX.  had  been  solemnly  crowned 
King  of  Sweden  in  1608 ;  but  the  Danish  Council,  on  which 
Christian  was  dependent,  was  averse  to  open  hostilities,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  gratify  his  hatred  by  fomenting  the  rebellions  of  the 
Swedish  nobles.  Charles,  on  his  side,  was  unwilling  to  engage  with 
his  powerful  neighbour  in  a  war  for  which  no  pretext  could  be 
alleged,  except  the  three  crowns  displayed  in  the  armorial  bearings 
of  either  sovereign, — ^the  asylum  given  to  Swedish  fugitives  by 
Christian, — the  contested  possession  of  the  Lap  Marks,  — and  of 
the  island  of  Oesel,  alike  valueless  to  both  countries.  Denmark, 
however,  was  longing  to  extend  her  possessions  beyond  the  Sound ; 
and  in  April  1611,  after  some  correspondence  between  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  monarchs,  which  might  not  disgrace  Billingsgate, 
Christian  IV.  declared  war. 

Charles  IX.  had  been  disabled  by  a  stroke  of  palsy  from  any 
active  exertions,  and  he  committed  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his 
son  Gustavus  Adolphus,  now  in  his  seventeenth  year.    The  cam- 
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paign  went  in  favour  of  the  Danes,  who  took  Cahnar.    Before  &« 
end  of  the  year  Grustavus  became  King  of  Sweden.     Charles  IL 
died  in  October  1611 ;  and  in  the  following  December,  GnstaTTB 
AdoIphuSy  with  the  consent  of  the  States,  succeeded  to  his  faih&\ 
title  of  "  King  Elect  of  the  Swedes,  Groths,  and  Vandala"    Gos- 
tavus  had  been  well  educated.    He  was  master  of  several  modem 
languages,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin ;  he  had  been  early  traised 
to  business,  and  in  the  art  of  war,  in  which  he  was  to  acquire  to 
much  renown,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instructions  of  two 
famous  generals,  Ewert  Horn,  and  tho  Baron  de   la  Grardie,  s 
French  noble.     In  the  report  of   a  Dutch  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Sweden,  two  or  three  years  after  the  accession  of  Gustavos, 
he  is  described  as  slim  and  well-formed  in  person,  of  a  pale  and 
rather  long  countenance,  with  light  hair  and  a  pointed  beard,  indin- 
ing  to  yellow.    He  had  the  reputation  of  courage,  combined  with 
humanity  and  good  temper,  of  prudence,  vigilance,  and  industry; 
he  possessed  eloquence,  and  was  amiable  and  affable  in  his  inter- 
course with  everybody ;  so  that  great  e3q>ectations  were  enters 
tained  of  him.'^    These  expectations  were  not  to  be  disappointed 
Under  Gustavus,  Sweden  first  made  its  might  felt  and  respected  as 
a  European  power ;  and  during  the  brief  period  that  he  took  a  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  was  by  far  its  most  prominent  figure. 
Gustavus  was  naturally  impetuous,  and  easily  governed  by  bi^ 
ideas ;  but  at  his  accession  he  chose  for  his  chancellor  and  minister 
Axel  Oxenstiern ;  a  man,  who  though  only  about  ten  years  older 
than  himself,  was  already  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  distinguished 
as  a  cold  practical  statesman,  the  very  model  of  a  diplomatist    By 
this  man  were  the  affairs  of  Sweden  for  a  long  period  to  be  directed. 
The  first  step  of  the  youthful  monarch,  who  found  himself  ham- 
pered with  a  fiussian  as  well  as  a  Danish  war,  was  to  endeavour  to 
make  peace  with  Christian  IV. ;  but  the  Danes  repulsed  his  herald^ 
and  would  not  even  concede  to  Gustavus  the  title  of  king.    Be 
was  therefore  constrained  to  take  the  field ;  and  in  a  battle  with 
the  Danes,  on  the  frozen  lake  of  Widsjo,  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
life ;  the  ice  broke  under  the  weight  of  Gustavus  and  his  horse^ 
and  he  was  with  diflBculty  rescued.**    The  war  went  rather  in 
favour  of  Denmark ;  but  both  sides  were  exhausted,  and  in  Janu- 
.  ary  1613  a  peace  was  concluded  by  English  mediation.    It  was  in 
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favour  of  the  Danes ;  but  Ghistavus  was  anxious  to  conclude  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Bussia.  That 
country  was  now  in  a  state  of  prostration.  The  throne  was  vacant 
and  contested ;  four  impostors,  under  the  name  of  Demetrius,  had 
successively  claimed  it ;  the  Swedes  had  penetrated  to  Neva  and 
Novogorod,  the  Poles  to  Moscow  and  Smolensk ;  the  successes  of 
the  Swedes  imder  De  la  Gardie  had  inclined  a  large  party  of  the 
Sussians  to  choose  Charles  Philip,  the  brother  of  Grustavus,  for 
their  Czar;  but  early  in  1613  Michael  Somanoff  was  elected,  the 
founder  of  the  present  House  of  Bomanoff.  The  Bussian  war 
continued  four  or  five  years.  G^ustavus  took  a  personal  share  in  it, 
and  he  and  De  La  Grardie  at  first  gained  considerable  advantages ; 
but  after  his  failure  at  the  seige  of  Pleskow,  the  King  of  Sweden 
began  to  lower  his  demands,  and  in  February  1617  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Stolbova^  through  the  mediation  of  James  I.,  and 
G-ustavus  acknowledged  Michael  Bomanoff  as  Czar.  By  this  peace, 
the  ground  on  which  St.  Petersburg  now  stands,  was  included  in 
the  limits  of  the  Swedish  territory.'^ 

After  the  Bussian  peace  the  war  with  Poland  broke  out  afresh. 
In  the  summer  of  1621  Gustavus  began  his  campaigns  against  that 
country  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Biga.  In  the  preceding  year 
he  had  espoused  Maria  Eleanora,  sister  of  George  William,  the  new 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  had  previously  visited  Berlin  incog- 
nitOy  to  judge  for  himself  of  his  future  consort,  and  he  had  also 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  Polish  war 
lasted  nine  years,  but  to  detail  its  operations  would  afford  neither 
instruction  nor  amusement.  It  was  concluded  in  September  1629 
by  the  six  years'  truce  of  Altmark,  by  which  Gustavus  retained  from 
among  his  conquests  the  towns  of  Elbing,  Braunsberg,  Pillau,  and 
Memel.  He  was  preparing  to  take  a  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
of  Germany,  to  which  subject  and  the  affairs  connected  with  it  we 
must  now  revert.  For  that  enterprise  his  campaigns  in  Bussia 
and  Poland  had  served  to  qualify  him,  in  which  he  had  not  only 
acquired  the  experience  of  a  general,  but  at  the  cost  of  more  than 
one  serious  wound  had  displayed  the  most  brilliant  valour. 

*  At  the  bonndaiT  GkustaTus  caused  a  Hie  regni  posuit  fineB  Gustayris  Adolphus 
stone  to  be  erectea  bearing  the  three  Bex  Sueonnm ;  fansto  nmnine  duret  opus. 
Swedish  crowns  and  the  inscription :  limites  positi  an.  1617. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  year  1624  the  struggle  in  Germany  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
through  the  interference  in  it  of  Denmark  and  France.  The  return 
of  Cardinal  Eichelieu  to  power,  which  from  this  period  he  continued 
to  hold  till  his  death,  gave  an  entirely  new  direction  to  French 
politics ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  briefly  to  resume  the 
history  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of  Spain,  which  played  aa 
important  part  in  all  the  events  of  this  period. 

In  spite  of  the  good  understanding  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  courts  during  the  administration  of  Luines,  the  grasping 
policy  of  Spain  in  Italy  was  near  producing  a  war  between  those 
countries.  Ever  since  the  Spaniards  had  become  masters  of  the 
Milanese,  they  had  not  ceased  to  covet  the  Valteline,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  Grison  League  by  the  last  of  the  Sforzas.  It 
was  not  for  its  extent  or  fertility  that  they  desired  to  possess 
that  country,  but  because  it  would  secure  their  communication  with 
the  Austrian  dominions,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  passes 
leading  into  the  Venetian  territories;  for  the  Valteline,  a  long 
narrow  valley  watered  by  the  Adda,  extends  from  the  Lake  of 
Como  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Wax,  the  possession  of  this  valley  became  doubly 
important  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  Spain  and 
Austria ;  and  the  religious  quarrels  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 
the  Spanish  Court  to  oflfer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  seizing  it 
The  natives  of  the  Valteline,  mostly  Catholics,  bore  with  impa- 
tience the  sway  of  the  Protestant  Grisons,  and  stimulated  by  the 
governor  of  Milan,  they  rose  against  their  masters,  seized  the  towns 
of  Tirano,  Teglio,  and  Sondrio,  massacred  all  the  Protestants  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  called  in  the  Spaniards  to  defend  them 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Grisona  (July  1620).  The  Spaniards 
now  occupied  all  the  strong  places  in  the  valley ;  and  although  the 
Grisons  appealed  to  Bern  and  Zurich  for  assistance,  yet  they  were 
unable  to  regain  the  revolted  province,  as  the  Catholic  forest 
cantons  sided  with  the  Valtelinese. 

The  French  were  already  beginning  to  repent  of  their  policy  in 
Germany,  and  of  the  treaty  of  Ulm,  which  had  enabled  Maximilian 
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to  inarch  into  Bohemia,  and  Spinola  into  the  Palatinate.  When 
it  was  too  late,  the  Count  de  Bethune,  one  of  Louis  XIII.'s  envoys, 
represented  to  his  court  the  necessity  for  saving  the  Palatinate ; 
and  Louis  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  making  some  re- 
presentations to  Ferdinand  11.  in  favour  of  the  Palatine,  renewing 
the  alliance  with  Holland,  and  despatching  Bassompierre  to  Madrid 
to  require  the  evacuation  of  the  Valteline.  These  negociations 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Philip  IIL,  March  31st  1621,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  His  health  had  been  some  time  in  a  declin- 
ing state,  but  he  is  said  at  last  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  etiquette. 
The  weather  being  cold  a  brasier  was  brought  into  his  apartment, 
the  fumes  of  which  affected  his  head.  A  lord  in  waiting  told  a 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  have  it  removed ;  the  gentleman  re- 
plied that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  steward  to  do  so ;  but  before  that 
officer  arrived,  the  King,  who  had  remtdned  fixed  in  his  seat  with 
all  the  decorum  of  Spanish  ceremony,  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  degenerated  into  the  purples  and  carried  him  off.' 

Philip  UL,  except  from  his  station,  was  wholly  insignificant. 
The  new  King  of  Spain,  Philip  IV.,  who  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  his  accession,  began  his  reign  by  dismissing  his  father's 
minister,  the  Duke  de  Uzeda,  and  substituting  for  him  Don  Gaspar 
de  Gruzman,   Count  de  Olivarez,   who  had  previously  been   his 
favourite,   and   who   continued  to    govern   him,   as  Lerma  had 
Philip  IIL     The  first  measures  of  the  new  reign  were  peaceable. 
Spain,  intent  upon  the  Euglish  marriage,  seemed  inclined  to  join 
England,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate,  and  to  conciliate 
the  French  with  regard  to  the  Valteline,  the  seizure  of  which 
had,  indeed,  been  disapproved  of  by  Philip  IIL ;  and  a  treaty  for 
the  restitution  of  that  district,  which,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Spanish  Court  to  fulfil,  was 
signed  at  Madrid,  April  25th  1621."    This  treaty  had  been  me- 
diated by  the  Pope,  now  Gregory  XV.     Paul  V.  had  died  in  the 
preceding  January,  and  Gregory  (Cardinal  Ludovisio)  was  elected 
February  9th.     He  was  a  native  of  Bologna ;  a  small  man,  of  placid 
and  phlegmatic  temper,  and  a  skilful  negociator,  but  was  governed 
by  a  brilliant  nephew,  Ludovico  Ludovisio,  a  zealot  for  the  church.* 
Louis  XIII.  was  at  this  time  meditating  an  expedition  against 
La  Sochelle,  where  the  Hugonots,  headed  by  Eohan,  were  in  a 
state  of  revolt.     Luines,  though  unversed  in  militaiy  affairs,  was 
to  conduct  the  enterprise,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  commencement 
received  the  sword  of  Constable  (April  3rd  1621).    The  campaign 

'  Mhn,  de  Bassompierre,  t.  iL  p.  228  *  Dumont,  t.  v.  pt.  ii  p.  395. 

(Petitot>  »  Ranke,  Popes,  vol  ii.  p.  463. 
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was  at  first  conducted  with  some  success ;  but  the   Boyal  army 
was  badly  led  and  managed ;  it  £Edled  in  the  siege  of  Montauban; 
and  the  ultra-Catholic  party  loudly  accused  Luines  not  only  of 
incompetence  but  even  of  treason.     To  efface  this  disaster,  tke 
Constable  laid  siege  to  Monheur,  a  little  town  on  the  Craroime, 
which  he  was  sure  of  taking,  and  which  surrendered  December  12th; 
but  two  days  after,  while  it  was  still  being  plundered  and  in  flames, 
Luines  expired  of  a  fever,  regretted  by  nobody,  not  even  by  the 
King.     He  was  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  but  he  had  neither 
heart  nor  mind  for  the  high  station  into  which  he  had  thrust 
himself.     The  favourite,  but  a  few  days  before  so  powerful,  was 
completely  deserted  at  his  death.     Fontenai-Mareuil  saw  his  coifin 
on  the  road  for  interment,  on  which  some  valets  were  playing  at 
piquet,  whilst  their  horses  were  feeding  round  about.  ^ 

The  war  with  the  Hugonots,  which  we  forbear  to  detail  ^  was 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Montpellier,  October  19th  1622.  The 
Hugonots  suffered  much  by  this  ill-advised  revolt ;  the  only  strong 
places  which  they  succeeded  in  retaining  were  Montauban  and  La 
Sochelle.  Bohan,  besides  other  leaders,  asked  the  King's  pardon 
in  his  camp;  but  he  received  200,000  livres  down,  besides  large 
promises,  and  the  governments  of  Nimes  and  Usez.  After  the 
death  of  Luines,  the  veteran  commander  Lesdigui^res  renounced 
the  Protestant  faith  for  that  of  Some,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
sword  of  Constable,  July  1622.  In  September,  fiichelieu  received 
from  the  King's  own  hands  a  cardinal^s  hat,  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  him  through  the  influence  of  the  Mary  de'^MedicL 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  that  prelate,  who  stiU  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  Queen-mother,  was  to  assume  the 
direction  of  the  French  counsels.  The  ezistiog  ministry  had 
become  exceedingly  unpopular.  In  May  1523  the  Parhament  of 
Paris  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King  at  Fontainebleau  to 
complain  that  their  mal-administration  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  of  France.  La  Vieuville  was  sensible  of  his  own  incompe- 
tence, and  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Bichelieu,  with  whose  abilities  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  which  he  imagined  he  might  use  for  his  own 
service,  without  intrusting  him  with  the  whole  secret  of  affairs. 
Louis  XIIL  had  a  prejudice  against  the  cardinal,  and  La  Vieuville 
thought  it  might  be  possible,  to  make  him  the  head  of  an  extrar 
ordinary  council  for  foreign  affairs,  without  his  enjoying  the  pri- 
vilege of  approaching  the  King's  person.  It  was  one  of  those 
schemes  often  formed  by  ordinary  men  for  appropriating  the 

*  Mimoires,  tip.  625  (Petitot). 

'  It  is  very  tally  related  hj  Bassompieire,  t  iL 
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'brains  of  one  superior  to  themselves ;  but  in  this  case,  as  sometimes 
Iiappens,  La  Vieuville  had  taken  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  tool. 
Richelieu  had  no  objection  to  be  minister;  but  he  was  resolved  to 
l>e  prime  minister.  He  feigned  the  greatest  reluctance  to  accept 
place,  though  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition  through 
life ;  he  raised  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  objections ;  he  pleaded 
his  ill  health ;  he  made  his  acceptance  of  office  a  favour  and  a  con- 
descension ;  and,  seeing  that  he  was  indispensable,  he  prescribed 
his  own  terms. 

On  the  4th  of  May  1624,  fiichelieu  for  the  second  time  took  his 
seat  at  the  council  board,  which  he  was  henceforth  to  retain  for 
life.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  His  appearance  and 
address  were  rather  striking  and  imposing,  than  attractive  or 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  His  complexion  was  pale,  his 
hair  black  and  flowing;  his  eyes,  though  large,  were  lively  and 
penetrating,,  and  their  effect  was  heightened  by  strongly  marked 
brows.  His  forehead  was  high,  his  nose  aquiline ;  his  well  chiselled 
mouth  was  surmounted  with  a  mustachio,  whilst  a  small  pointed 
beard  completed  the  oval  of  his  countenance.  His  features  wore 
an  expression  of  severity ;  his  walk,  though  noble,  was  somewhat 
brusque;  lus  discourse  wonderfully  lucid,  though  without  much 
charm  or  attraction. 

Bichelieu  lost  no  time  in  casting  La  Vieuville,  his  pseudo-patron, 
from  the  ministry,  whose  disgrace  was  effected  in  about  three 
months.     La  Vieuyille's  manners,  as  well  as  his  policy,  were  un- 
popular.    Sichelieu,  who  soon  obtained  an  ascendant  over  the 
King,  shook  his  confidence  in  La  Vieuville  even  while  he  affected 
to  defend  him ;  he  is  even  thought  to  have  had  a  hand  in  some  of 
the  numerous  pamphlets  that  were  published  against  that  minister ; 
and,  when  he  thought  him  sufficiently  shaken,  he  shouldered  him 
out    On  the  12th  of  August  1624,  La  Vieuville  was  arrested  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Council,  and  committed  to  the  castle  of 
Amboise,   on  a  charge  of  malversation.     No   further  steps  were 
taken  against  him,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  he  was  sufficiently 
harmless  he  was  suffered  to  escape.     Eichelieu's  reign — for  he  it 
was  who  governed  the  destinies  of  France — may  now  be  said  to 
have  commenced,  although  the  Cardinal  de  la  Bochefoucauld  con- 
tinued to  be  the  nominal  President  of  the  Council* 

Bichelieu  had  formed  a  grand  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  which 
may  be  briefly  characterised  as  a  revival  of  that  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Sully.     His  Spanish  policy  had  probably  never  been  sincere ;  and 

*  It  was  not  till  Koyember  1629  that  Bichelieu  was  officially  declared  prime 
minister.    Capefigue,  t  It.  p.  46  note. 
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he  is  said,  when  quite  a  youth,  to  have  submitted  to  the  Chancellor 
Silleri  a  plan  for  the  abasement  of  the  House  of  Austria.^  After 
his  accession  to  the  ministry,  hatred  and  fear  of  Spain  were  viable 
in  all  his  actions.  The  suspicion  that  Spain  was  aiming  at  a  uni- 
versal monarchy  had  been  increased  after  Philip  IIL's  death  by  the 
addition  to  the  Spanish  arms  of  a  globe  surmounted  with  a  cross.^ 
With  these  views,  Kichelieu  naturally  sided  with  the  enemies  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  courted  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland^  although  he  persecuted  those  of  France; 
a  contradiction  more  glaring  in  the  Cardinal,  a  high  churchman, 
than  in  Henry  lY.  and  his  Hugonot  minister. 

Bichelieu's  first  measures  were,  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch  alliance ; 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  England,  fortified  by  a  marriage 
between  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Henrietta,*  youngest  sister 
of  Louis  XIII. ;  and  a  vigorous  interposition  in  the  affair  of  the 
Valteline.     Scarcely  was  Bichelieu  seated  in  the  ministry  when  a 
special  embassy  arrived  from  Holland  to  request  assistance  against 
the  House  of  Austria ;  and  the  Cardinal,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  his  colleagues,  concluded  at  Compi^ne  a  treaty  with  that  re- 
public, June  20th  1624,  by  which  some  commercial  and  other  ad- 
vantages were  secured  to  France.'      The   negociations  for  the 
English  marriage  had  been  commenced  before  Richelieu's  accession 
to  office.     The  romantic  journey  of  the  Prince   of  Wales  and 
Buckingham  to  Spain  early  in  1623 ;  the  admiration  which  Charles 
conceived  for  the  French  Princess  Henrietta  on  his  way  through 
Paris ;  the  flattering  reception  of  Henry  and  Baby  Charles,  now 
the  two  *f  Mr.  Smiths,"  at  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  the  insolence  of 
Buckingham  and  his  offensive  gallantries  towards  the  wife  of  Count 
Olivarez ;  and  the  final  breaking  off  of  the  Spanish  match,  if,  indeed, 
it  had  ever  been  seriously  contemplated  by  the  Court  of  Spain,  are 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  English  history.     In  the  negociations 
with  France  La  Vieuville  had  led  the  English  ambassadors.  Lords 
Carlisle  and  Holland,  to  expect  that  no  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perieuced   on  the  score  of  religion,  who  were  therefore   much 
surprised  to  find  that  on  this  head  more  rigid  conditions  were 
insisted  on  than  had  been  required  by  the  bigoted  Court  of  Spain; 
the  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  were  to  attend  Henrietta  into 
England  was  increased ;  and,  while  by  the  Spanish  contract  the 
children  of  the  marriage  were  to  be  educated  by  their  mother  in 

*  Aubeiy,  IRst  du  Card,  de  Richdieu^  instructed  M.  de  B^thtme  to  moTo  the 
liv.  T.  ch.  2.  Pope  not  to  sanction  that  of  Empexor  of 

*  Mercure  Fran^.  t.  z.  p.  94.     Biche-  the  Indies.    Capefigne,  Richdiev^  t  iii. 
lien  even  opposed  the  King  of  Spain^s  p.  324. 

Tainglorious  assumption  of    titles,   and  *  Dumont,  t.  t.  pt.  ii.  p.  461. 
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"fche  Catholic  faith  only  till  the  age  of  ten,  Bichelieu  prolonged  the 
"term  till  their  thirteenth  year*®:  an  important  clause,  which  inci- 
dentally paved  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The 
:inarriage  contracts  were  completed  in  November  1624.  Bichelieu 
"brought  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  union,  partly  by 
'threats  and  partly  by  the  inducement  of  a  secret  understanding  in 
favour  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  England.  But  though  Bichelieu 
^warmly  advocated  this  marriage,  and  entertained  the  same  views 
as  the  English  cabinet  with  regard  to  Germany,  he  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  open  interference  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  but 
liad  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  granting  secret  subsidies,  and 
conniving  at  French  subjects  entering  the  service  of  German 
Protestant  Princes.  His  policy  at  this  momenf  embraced  four 
principal  objects :  to  incite  the  English  to  recover  the  Palatinate 
for  Frederick;  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  defending  Breda  against 
Spinola ;  to  make  an  attack  upon  Genoa,  the  faithful  ally  of  Spain ; 
and  to  liberate  the  Valteline,  now  held  by  the  Pope  in  favour  of 
the  Spanish  Court.  By  this  last  stroke,  and  by  the  capture  of 
Genoa,  he  intended  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Spain 
and  Austria ;  by  the  restoration  of  the  Palatine  he  would  disturb 
the  commimications  between  Austria  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands ; 
and  by  assisting  the  defence  of  Breda  he  would  find  employment 
for  Spinola's  arms.  But,  what  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
policy,  he  wished  to  effect  all  these  things  without  provoking  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  without  absolutely 
renouncing  the  engagements  which  France  had  entered  into  with 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

With  regard  to  the  Palatinate,  it  had  been  agi'eed  with  the 
English  ministers  that  Count  Mansfeld  should  be  employed;  he 
was  to  raise  an  army  in  England,  and  France  was  to  advance  six 
months'  pay.  Buckingham  seems  also  to  have  received  a  promise 
that  Mansfeld  should  be  permitted  to  march  through  France  with 
his  army.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  was  now  beginning  to 
take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  was  also  to  be  subsidised. 
Mansfeld,  when  on  his  way  into  England,  was  received  at  Paris 
with  the  most  marked  distinction,  although  the  King  affected  that 
he  would  not  see  him" ;  but,  when  in  the  winter  of  1624  he  ap- 
peared before  Calais  with  a  fleet  containing  12,000  English  troops, 
he  was  refused  permission  to  land.  The  Marquis  d'Effiat,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  Brienne  then  employed  in  England  about 

>•  Aabery,  Richelieu,  liv.  ii.  ch.  2.    C£  »  Le  Vaseor,  Hist  de  Louis  Xllly  t  ir. 

Hnsliworth,  pt  i.  pp.  88  and  152;  Dumont      p.  666  (ed.  Anust.  1702). 
t  Y.  pt  ii  p.  476. 
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the  marriage,  struck  with  surprise  and  confusion  at  this  breach  oi 
faith  on  the  part  of  their  government,  repidred  to  Buckingham  to 
explain  and  apologise  ^^;  and  the  English  minister,  who  had  been 
completely  outwitted,  having  no  formal  agreement  to  appeal  to, 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  few  excuses,  and  some  vague 
promises  of  future  assistance.  The  English  fleet,  after  some  weeb 
had  been  wasted  in  fruitless  negociations  for  permission  to  land 
the  troops,  proceeded  to  Zealand,  where  it  met  with  no  better  sac* 
cess ;  and  two  thirds  of  the  army  were  carried  off  by  a  contagious 
disorder  arising  from  the  detention. 

Bichelieu's  Italian  policy  was  more  open  and  decisive,  but  jet 
coloured  with  such  plausible  pretences  as  might  prevent  Sp^ 
from  having  any  caaus  belli.  In  October  1622  the  AjxMuke 
Leopold  had  repressed  a  rising  of  the  G-risons  against  the  treaty 
imposed  on  them,  and  had  reduced  to  subjection  the  greater  fait 
of  one  of  the  Three  Leagues*  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Venice 
were  even  more  vitally  interested  than  France  in  this  state  of 
things;  and  in  February  1623  an  alliance  had  been  concluded 
between  these  three  powers  in  order  to  rescue  the  Valteline  from 
the  House  of  Austria.  To  avert  the  blow,  Spain  had  proposed  to 
place  the  fortresses  of  the  district  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who 
was  in  fact  acting  in  concert  with  that  power,  till  the  question 
should  be  decided;  and  in  May  the  Valteline  was  occupied  bj 
2000  pontifical  troops.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Austrians 
continued  to  retain  their  hold  upon  the  Ghisons ;  and  La  Vieuville, 
who  then  directed  the  counsels  of  France,  had  tamely  submitted 
to  this  temporising  policy. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction  Pope  Gregory  XV.  died,  July  8tli 
1623;  and  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Matthew  Barberino,  a 
Florentine,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Urban  VIIL  Barberino,  then 
aged  fifty-five,  was  a  vain  man,  with  a  great  conceit  of  his  own 
abilities ;  hence  he  seldom  convened  the  consistory ;  and  when  an 
argument  was  once  advanced  against  him  in  that  assembly  from 
the  old  papal  constitutions,  he  replied,  that  the  opinion  of  a  living 
Pope  was  worth  more  than  the  maxims  of  a  hundred  dead  ones.  He 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporal  prince ;  he  was  more  addicted 
to  profane  than  spiritual  learning;  he  studied  fortification,  read  the 
newest  poems ;  nay,  pretended  to  be  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Muses, 
and  turned  the  Psalms  of  David  into  Horatian  metres  I  It  was  this 
Pope  who  made  Civita  Vecchia  a  free  port;  and  the  consequence 

■<  Brlennei  Mimoires,  tip.  392 ;  Bichelieu,  HiSm,  lir.  xv.  and  ztL 
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ivas    that  the  Barbary  corsairs  sold  there  the  plunder   of  the 
Christians." 

Such  was  the  man  with  whom  Eichelieu  had  to  deal  respecting 
the  Valteline.     He  determined  to  call  on  Venice  and  Savoy  to  act 
on  the  treaty  of  1623.     The  Archbishop  of  Lyon,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Some,  was  instructed  to  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
Valteline  by  the  papal  troops ;  and  when  that  prelate,  thinking 
Richelieu  a  novice,  pointed  out  in  a  long  letter  the  crooked  and 
dilatory  policy  which  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  at  that  Courts  the 
Cardinal  laconically  answered:   "The   King  will  no  longer  be 
amused ;  tell  the  Pope  that  he  will  see  an  army  in  the  Valteline." 
And  lest  the  ambassador,  who  was  aspiring  to  the  cardinalate, 
should  play  false,  M.  de  Bethune,  a  Calvinist,  was  sent  to  super- 
sede him.'* 

For  the  attack  on  Genoa,  which  would  not  only  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Milanese,  but  also  stop  the 
supplies  of  money  furnished  to  Spain  by  that  republic**,  France 
pleaded  that  she  was  boimd  to  assist  her  ancient  ally,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  in  his  quarrel  with  Genoa  respecting  the  fief  of  Zucarello ; 
but  though  Bichelieu  asserted,  and  pretends  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
this  was  a  lawful  cause  of  war,  Jerome  Priuli,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, at  a  conference  at  Susa,  rejected  the  scheme  with  indig- 
nation, as  both  imjust  and  impolitic.**     Eichelieu,  however,  steadily 
pursued  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  liberation  of  the  Valteline, 
in  justification  of  which  the  alliance  with  the  Grisons  was  also 
appealed  to;   and  it  was  alleged  that  France,  in  assisting  them 
against  their  rebellious  subjects,  afforded  neither  Spain,  nor  any 
other  power,  a  reasonable  cause  of  offence.     An  attack  upon  the 
papal  troops  did  not  inspire  the  Cardinal  with  any  scruples :  it  was 
as  often  his  method  to  plead  the  reason  of  state  with  the  Pontiff, 
as  to  weigh  the  respect  and  forbearance  due  to  the  Holy  See. 
Already  in  June  1624  M.  de  Cceuvres  had  been  sent  into  Switzer- 
land, and  succeeded  in  arming  the  Protestant  cantons  in  favour 
of  the  Grisons.     The  ambassadorial  functions  of  De  Cceuvres  were 
suddenly  converted  into  those  of  a  general ;  .4000  Swiss  and  Grisons 
were  joined  by  3000  French  infantry  and  500  horse ;  in  November 
he  received  firom  M.  de  Bethune  at  Home  the  concerted  signal, 
entered  the  Valteline,  and  soon  drove  out  the  papal  troops ;  whose 

"  Ranke,  Fopes^  toL  ii.  p.  556.  domains  and  reTenues,  as  well  as  of  the 

"  Anquetil,  Intrigue  du  Cabinety  t.  ii.  taxes,  which  were  sometimes  mortgaged 

p.  201,  for  three  or  four  years.    Mercure  Fran^. 

**  The  Genoese  acted  as  the  bankers  of  t  z.  p.  24. 

Spain,  for  which  they  were  always  in  ^*  Sismondi,  t  xr  p.  476. 

advance  on  the  security  of  the   royal 
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captured  standards  were  returned  with  marks  of  great  respect  to 
the  Pontiff.  Loud  was  the  outcry,  not  only  at  Borne  and  Madrid, 
hut  even  amongst  the  ulti*a-Gatholics  in  France,  against  the  ^  State 
Cardinal/'  The  Pope,  however,  who  feared  Richelieu  as  much  as 
he  hated  him,  was  less  noisy  than  his  partisans ;  and,  instead  of  the 
censures  with  which  the  Cardinal  had  been  threatened,  it  was  pre- 
cisely  at  this  time  that  the  dispensation  arrived  for  the  Engii^ 
marriage.  Urban  had  received  a  gentle  hint  that,  if  it  were  not 
forwarded,  it  would  be  itself  dispensed  with. 

The  expedition  against  G-enoa  was  interrupted  by  a  Hugonot 
insurrection.     The  French  government  had  not  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  treaty  of  Montpellier.  Fort  Louis,  near  La  Bochelle,  instead  of 
being  demolished  had  been  strengthened ;  Sohan,  yielding  to  the 
impulse  of  the  inhabitants,  made  advances  to  the  Spanish  amba«!- 
sador,  and  a  monstrous  agreement  was  effected,  by  which  the 
Hugonots  received  the  money  of  Spain,  just  as  France  assisted  the 
Dutch.'^    In  January  1625,  Rohan's  brother,  Soubise,  seized  the 
Isle  of  Rh6>  and,  surprising  the  French  fleet  at  Blavet  in  Bretagne, 
carried  off  four  vessels.     The  revolt  gradually  spread  into  Haut 
Languedoc,  Le  Querci,  and  the  Cevennes.     Nevertheless  the  old 
Constable  Lesdigui^res,  and  Charles  Emmanuel,  invaded  ligoria 
in  March  with  28,000  men,  and  most  of  the  places  in  it  we^e 
captured.      Lesdigui^res,   however,   declined  to   attempt    Grenoa 
itself  without  the  assistance  of  a  fleet ;  the  ships  furnished  ac- 
cording to  treaty  by  the  Dutch  being  required  against  the  French 
rebels.     It  is  probable,  that  the  Constable  acted  according  to  secret 
instructions  from  Richelieu,  who  wished  not  to  see  Oenoa  fall  into 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  only  intent  on  diverting 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Valteline."     An  Austrian  army,  passing 
through  the  Swiss  Catholic  cantons  and  over  the  St.  Crothard, 
compelled  the  French  and  Piedmontese  to  evacuate  Liguria,  and 
even  assumed  the  offensive  against  Piedmont  and  the  Yalteline; 
which,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Riva»  the 
French  succeeded  in  retaining. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  affairs  that  the  marriage  of  Charles 
and  Henrietta  was  completed.  The  unexpected  death  of  James  I. 
after  a  short  illness,  March  27th  1625,  compelled  the  royal  bride- 
groom to  celebrate  his  nuptials  by  proxy ;  which  were  solemnized, 
May  11th,  by  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  on  a  scaffold 
erected  before  the  principal  entrance  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the 

"  Ranke,  Framosische  Gesch.  B.  ii.  S.      Louia  XIII.,  quoted  by  Le  Jay,  Bist.  du 
285.  MiniaUredu  Cardinal  de  Bichdieu^  L  i  p. 

"  Soe  a  Letter  from  Marshal  Cr^iii  to      54,  note. 
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same  ceremonies  as  had  been  obeerred  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Margaret  of  Valois.     The  English  King  was  represented  by 
tbe  Duke  de  Chevreuse.     Buckingham  afterwards  arrived  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  into  England ; 
i^hen  that  handsome,  vain,  and  insoleut  favourite  inspired  many 
i^th  astonishment  and  admiration  at  his  magnificence,  a  few  with 
disgust  and  aversion  at  his  presumption.'*     Buckingham  had  given 
offence  in  Spain  by  making  love  to  the  wife  of  the  prime  minister ; 
in  France  he  was  presumptuous  enough  to  address  the  Queen  her- 
self.    Anne  of  Austria,  now  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  tall  and 
^veil-shaped,  with  an  air  at  once  majestic  and  engaging.     Her  eyes 
were  fiiU  and  soft ;  her  nose  rather  too  large  perhaps  for  perfect 
beauty;   her  mouth   small   and  ruby,  with  just  enough  of  the 
Austrian  feature  to  give  it  additional  charms.   Her  bright  chestnut 
hair  fell  in  luxuriant  tresses.     But  her  distinguishing  attraction 
was  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin ;  more  remarkable,  however, 
in  her  neck  and  hands  than  in  her  face ;  as  she  never  wore  a  mask, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  to  preserve  her  complexion.     She 
had  little  of  the  gravity  of  a  Spanish  education,  and  what  she  had 
brought  with  her  had  not  been  increased  by  the  manners  of  the 
French  Court,  then  abounding  with  coquettes,  among  whom  the 
handsome  and  intriguing  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  shone  conspicuous. 
All  Anne's  charms,  however,  had  made  but  little  impression  on  the 
cold  and  apathetic  Louis,  who  did  not  live  with  her  like  a  husband* 
The  dominant  passions  of  that  monarch,  after  the  chace,  seem  to 
have  been  an  inordinate  penchant  for  gingerbread,  and  an  almost 
morbid  aversion  to  red  hair. 

Louis  XIIL,  his  brother,  the  Queen-mother,  and  the  Queen- 
regnant  accompanied  the  royal  bride  some  way  on  her  road  to 
England.  The  King  went  no  further  than  Compi^ne;  and  at 
Amiens  the  three  Queens  were  detained  some  days  by  the  illness 
of  Mary  de'  Medici.  It  was  here  that  Buckingham  carried  his 
audacity  to  extremes.  As  the  town  afforded  but  little  accommoda- 
tion, the  three  Queens  lodged  in  separate  houses.  To  that  of  Anne 
of  Austria  a  large  garden  was  attached,  skirting  the  banks  of  the 
Somme,  in  which  the  Court  was  accustomed  to  promenade.  One 
fine  evening,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  fond  of  prolonging  her 
walks  till  a  late  hour,  was  strolling  in  this  garden  attended  by 
Buckingham,  whilst  the  handsome  but  effeminate  Lord  Holland 

"  They  who  are  curions  in  such  matters  scription  of  one,  and  that  apparently  not 

may  see  in  the  Mhnoires  d!un  Favory,  by  the  most  splendid,  of  the  twenty-seven 

Bois  d'Annemets,  an  account  of  the  im-  suits  which  he  took  with  him.     (Archives 

pression  Buckingham  produced,  and  a  de-  Our,  t.  iii.  p.  293,  2'*  s^r.) 
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gave  his  arm  to  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse.  The  turning  o!  u 
alley  having  suddenly  separated  the  Queen  and  her  cavalier  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  Buckingham,  emboldened  by  the  shades  of 
evening,  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  advances  incompatible 
with  the  honour  of  Louis  XIII.  The  Queen  shrieked,  her  equem 
arrived  and  arrested  the  Duke,  but  was  discreet  enough  to  let  bin 
depart ;  and  the  rest  of  the  company  coming  up,  it  was  agreed  \f> 
keep  the  affair  as  secret  as  possible.  The  English  ships  beiBg 
detained  at  Boulogne  by  rough  weather,  Buckingham  and  Lord 
Holland  returned  to  Amiens,  where  Anne  of  Austria  still  lingered: 
and,  in  spite  of  the  insult  she  had  received,  admitted  Buckingham 
to  an  interview  in  her  bedchamber,  though  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  her  ladies.*® 

The  English  alliance  was  useful  to  France  in  the  Hugonot  re- 
bellion. The  Cardinal,  relying  on  the  warmth  of  a  new  connection, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  loan  of  some  English  vessels,  but 
without  their  crews;  for  the  English  sailors,  almost  to  a  man, 
refused  to  serve  against  the  Hugonots;  and  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  treat  them  like  the  Dutch ;  on  board  of  each  of  whose 
vessels  the  Cardinal  insisted  on  putting  a  hundred  French  soldier?, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  sjdlors." 
Soubise  was  now  attacked  in  the  Isle  of  Rhe;  and  on  the  loth  of 
September  1625  he  was  completely  defeated;  on  shore  by  Toiras, 
at  sea  by  Montmorenci.  Soubise  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England 
with  two  or  three  ships  which  he  had  saved ;  and  his  cause  was  so 
popular  in  that  country  that  the  government  could  not  refuse  him 
shelter.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  making  interest  with  the 
parliamentary  leaders ;  and  Buckingham,  to  whom  the  loan  of  the 
English  vessels  was  imputed  as  a  crime,  found  himself  compelled 
to  demand  them  back. 


*  It  has  been  said  by  some  writers 
that  Kichelieu  was  also  an  admirer  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  that  he  was  jealous 
of  Buckingham's  reception ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  foundation  for 
these  statements.  The  cardinal,  however, 
was  addicted  to  gallantry,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  very  numerous  lovers 
of  the  celebrated  Marion  de  Lorme,  as 
well  as  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fruges,  a  cast 
mistress  of  Buckingham's.  When  engaged 
in  these  intrigues,  the  cardinal  used  to 
exchange  his  ecclesiastical  dress  for  that 
of  a  cavalier,  with  a  mask  and*  green 
breeches.  See  De  Betz,  t  i  p.  11  sq. 
(ed.  Amst  1731) ;  Le  Vassor,  Louis  XUL 
t  V.  p.  168  sq. 

'^  A  recent  French  historian,  indeed, 


asserts  the  contrary:  "  Les  huit  vaisseanz, 
promis  par  Jacques  1**,  avaient  enfin  it« 
envoy^  par  son  successeur  et  gamis  de 
soldats  Francois,  au  grand  tUpit  du  peu^ 
ct  surtotU  de%  matdoU  Anglais,  .  .  • 
Les  maritts  Anglais  de  la  flott«  roysie 
ne  manctuvr^rent  que  VhpU  sur  la  gorgt^ 
&c. — Martin,  Hist,  de  France^  t.  xi.  p. 
220  sq.  But  this  statement,  horerer 
gratifying  to  French  vanity,  is  totAlly 
unfounded.  The  only  EngUshman  who 
consented  to  serve  was  a  gunner.  S(V 
the  Articles  preferred  against  Bucking- 
ham in  Rushworth's  (hUections^  pt  i. 
p.  332.  The  vessels  lent  were  the  Vso- 
guard  and  six  large  merchant  vesselfl, 
armed. 
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The  misunderstanding  between  the  two  Courts  had  been  increased 
l)y  complaints  of  ill  treatment  made  by  Queen  Henrietta  and  her 
sM:tendants ;  whose  grievances  had  commenced  before  they  landed 
on  the  shores  of  England.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  some  of  the 
largest  vessels  in  the  English  navy  had  been  sent  to  Boulogne  to 
oonvey  the  Queen  and  her  suite  to  Dover ;  and  the  French  oflBcers 
oomplained  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  embark  and  disem- 
l>ark  in  boats !  When  the  Queen  landed  at  Dover,  June  24th  1625, 
she  was  lodged  in  the  castle ;  which  was  said  to  be  badly  furnished ; 
and  when  Charles  visited  her  on  the  following  day,  he  came  ill 
attended,  and  without  a  shadow  of  the  grandeur  which  distinguished 
the  King  of  France.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  put  under 
arrest  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  and  were  released  only  at  the 
Queen's  earnest  entreatj.  On  the  journey  to  London  Henrietta  was 
separated  from  her  ladies ;  and  could  at  last  obtain  a  place  for  one 
of  them  in  her  carriage  only  through  the  intercession  of  the  French 
ambassador.  The  reception  in  London  was  equally  sombre  and  dis- 
agreeable. The  state-bed  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  so  antique 
that  the  oldest  person  could  not  remember  one  of  such  a  fashion. 
That  many  of  these  grievances  were  imaginary  and  exaggerated 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  Brienne,  who  accompanied  Henrietta 
into  England.  Dover  Castle,  he  says,  had  been  fitted  up  with  the 
royal  furniture,  and  a  magnificent  supper  was  given  there.  He 
mentions  not  the  imprisonment  of  the  Catholic  priests ;  and  though 
he  relates  that  some  English  ladies  were  put  into  the  Queen's 
carriage,  he  is  silent  about  her  tears.  This,  indeed,  was  only  a 
usual  practice  at  all  courts,  and  the  French  themselves  had  pur 
sued  the  same  course  with  Anne  of  Austria.  If  Henrietta  was 
received  with  less  than  usual  state  at  London,  it  was  because  -the 
plague  had  broken  out  in  that  metropolis.**  All  these  real  or 
imaginary  aflfronts  Henrietta  resented  by  a  pouting  sullen  be- 
haviour, highly  offensive  to  the  King,  and  which  drew  upon  her 
disagreeable  remonstrances  from  Buckingham. 

Some  more  tangible  grievances  threatened  to  produce  an  open 
rupture  between  the  French  and  English  Courts.  Buckingham, 
to  conciliate  the  Parliament,  then  sitting  at  Oxford,  neglected  to 
observe  the  engagements  he  had  secretly  entered  into  with  the 
French  cabinet  in  favour  of  the  Eoman  Catholics ;  and  he  offered 
to  dismiss  all  the  Queen's  French  attendants.     But  the  Parliament 

^  See  Brienne,  MSnunres^t  L  p.  407  ii.  p.  24).     It  is  painful  to'read  this  detail 

Bqq.    Compare   Charles  I/s   account  of  of  his  matrimonial  squabbles,  drawn  up 

these  matters  in  his  Instructions  to  Lord  with  his  own  hand. 
Carlton^(HaiTis,  Lives  of  theStuarUj  voL 
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was  of  opinion  that  the  promises  made  to  the  French  King  shoiLc 
be  observed ;  and  that  the  authors  of  them  should  be  punished  if 
they  contained  anything  contrary  to  the  laws.     Blainville,  vk* 
had  come  to  London  on  an  extraordinary  embassy  respecting  the&e 
matters,  was  treated  with  studied  indignity.     Buckingham,  beside 
refusing  to  restore  the  ships  which  Soubise  had  carried  into  Poite- 
mouth,  and  which  fiichelieu  charged  him  with  having  stolen,  went 
into  Holland,  and,  without  consulting  the  French    ambassador, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  with  Denmark.     While  in 
Holland  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  into  France ;  but  the  French 
ambassador  having  refused  him  a  passport  till  he  should  hare 
given  Louis  XIII.  some  satisfaction,  Buckingham,  out  of  revenge, 
induced  the  Hollanders  to  recall  their  ships.    The  English  fleet, 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Cadiz,  fell  in  with 
and  captured  several  French  vessels,  on  the  ground  of  th^  haviiig 
Spanish  goods  on  board ;  and  the  ships  were  carried  into  Elnglish 
ports  and  sold  under  the  very  eyes  of  Blainville.     Reprisals  were 
in   consequence  made  on   English   ships  in   French   harbours.'' 
Bicbelieu,  however,  had  no  wish  to  break  with  England ;  he  rightly 
attributed  the   conduct  of  the  English  Court  to  Buckingham's 
humours  and  caprices ;  to  his  desire  to  make  the  Queen  renounce 
her  faith,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  with  the  Parliament  the 
reputation  of  a  zealous  Protestant ;  as  well  as  to  his  wish  to  foment 
an  ill  understanding  between  Henrietta  and  Charles,  and  thus 
prevent  her  acquiring  too  much  influence  over  her  huAand.** 
fiichelieu  therefore  determined  to  conciliate  the  capricious,  but 
all-powerful,  Buckingham.    In  December  1624,  Bautrec,  a  man  of 
wit  and  talent,  was  despatched  into  England ;  the  Duke  was  as- 
sured that  he  would  be  very  well  received  in  France ;  the  refusal 
of  his  passports  in  Holland  was  explained  to  be  quite  a  mistake; 
above  all  it  was  represented  that  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  with 
whom  Buckingham  was  supposed  to  have  an  intrigue^  and  with 
whom  and  her  husband  he  had  kept  up  a  correspondence,  which 
fiichelieu  denounced  to  Louis  as  traitorous,  would  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  Court  if  matters  did  not  mend.     Bautrec  completely 
succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  brought  back  with  him  to  Paris,  as 
extraordinary  ambassadors,  the  Lords  Holland  and  Carlton.    This 
turn  of  affairs  very  much  assisted  the  Cardinal  in  making  a  peace 
with  the  Hugonots ;  which,  though  reprobated  by  the  high  Citho* 
lie  party  in  France,  and  by  the  Pope's  nuncio   Cardinal  Spada, 

«  Mfrcure  Franc,  t  xi    p.  1062»  t      darendon,  Htbellwn^  vol  L;  Mere,  FroKf. 
zii.  p.  259.  t  xii.  p.  260. 

^  Bichelien,  Mimoires,  Ht.  xtl:  c£ 
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waa  necessary  to  Sichelieu's  foreign  policy.  To  Spada  he  observed : 
^^  I  know  that  I  am  regarded  as  a  heretic  at  Borne ;  but  ere  long 
the  Pope  will  canonise  me  as  a  saint."  ^^  Bichelieu  had  already 
conceived  the  plan  of  destroying  La  Bochelle,  but  it  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  execution ;  and,  with  that  extraordinary  talent  he  pos- 
sessed for  making  everybody  serve  his  purposes,  he  effected  a  peace 
with  the  Hugonots  chiefly  by  means  of  the  English  ambassadors.'^ 
A  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  February  5th  1626^  under  the  tacit 
guarantee  of  England,  by  which  the  Hugonots  were  left  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  English  expedition  against  Cadiz,  just  mentioned,  was  un- 
dertaken in  consequence  of  the  breach  with  Spain  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  treaty.  Buckingham,  before  he  quitted  Madrid  in  1623, 
insulted  Olivarez  with  threats  of  vengeance,  which  that  minister 
heard  with  the  greatest  composure ;  and  accordingly  in  1625  a  fleet 
and  army  were  despatched,  under  Viscount  Wimbledon,  to  take 
Cadiz ;  but  Wimbledon  lost  so  much  time  in  fortifying  Puntal,  that 
the  Spaniards  found  an  opportunity  to  throw  reinforcements  into 
Cadiz,  which  saved  the  place.  The  quarrels  of  Charles  I.  with  his 
Parliament)  and  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies, 
were  not  calculated  to  render  him  a  very  formidable  opponent  in 
any  foreign  war ;  and  he,  in  common  with  the  other  allies  of  France, 
was,  soon  after  this  expedition,  astonished  and  discouraged  by  an 
unexpected  peace  between  that  country  and  Spaiu. 

After  the  Freuch  successes  in  the  Valteline^  Urban  VIII.  had 
despatched  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Barberini,  as  legate  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  May  21st  1625,  and  was  received  with  the 
magnificence  due  to  his  quality.  Barberini  was  authorised  by  the 
Spanish  cabinet^  as  well  as  by  the  Pope,  to  treat  for  peace,  with 
which  view  he  made  the  following  propositions:  a  suspension  of 
arms;  satisfisu^on  to  the  Pope  for  what  had  occurred  in  the  Valte- 
line;  and  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  in  that  district  by  preventing  its  restoration  to  the  Gri- 
sons.  The  negociations  went  off,  chiefly  on  the  third  condition ; 
yet  Bichelieu,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  veiy  unwilling 
to  embark  in  an  pj^en  war  with  Spain.  The  more  zealous  French 
Catholics  were  scandalised  at  his  policy  in  attacking  the  troops  of 
the  Pope,  in  marrying  the  King's  sister  to  a  Protestant  Xing,  in 
summoning  the  hordes  of  Scandinavia  to  restore  a  heretic  sove- 

**  Fontenai-HaTeni],  t  ii.  p.  29.  Inr  a  tlireat  of  the  Epgliah  ambassadon  to 

"  It   appeared    from    an  intercepted  abandon  them  if  they  declined.     Biche- 

letter  from  Rohan  to  Soubiae,  that  the  lien,  MSnunns,  Ut.  zrii. 

Hugonots  were  chiefly  induced  to  robmit 
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reign  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  this  sentiment  was  so  strong  amo^ 
the  sovereign  companies  and  municipal  bodies,  as  to   cause  tht? 
Cardinal  to  fear  that  he  might  soon  have  to  struggle  with  another 
Catholic  League,  as  well  as  with  the  Hugonots.     It  was  chiefly  to 
relieve  himself  of  his  fears  and  responsibility,  that,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Legate  Barberini,  Richelieu  advised  the   King  tj 
summon  an  assembly  of  Notables  at  Fontainebleau  ( September  u 
In  this  assembly  Richelieu  spoke  in  favour  of  peace,  but  of  such  a 
peace  as  might  be  concluded  on  honourable  and  advantageoua 
conditions;  and  he  was  supported  by  the  great  majority,  although 
the  Cardinal  de  Sourdis  was  for  an  immediate  suspension  of  armf. 
After  this  failure,  Spain  appeared  to  become  more  moderate ;  es- 
pecially as  in  the  winter  Marshal  Bassompierre  succeeded  in  ol- 
taining  a  fresh  declaration  of  the  Swiss  Diet  in  favour  of  the 
Grisons ;  and  after  the  departure  of  Barberini,  the  Spanish  Court 
renewed  the  negociations  through  the  Marquis  of  Mirabel,  their 
ambassador  at  Paris,  and  also  made  advances  to  Count  du  Fargis, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid.     Richelieu's  instructions  to 
Du  Fargis  had  been  purposely  vague ;  and  that  minister,  hearing 
that  the  Pope  was  about  to  send  6000  men  into  the  Valteline,  had 
somewhat  precipitately  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain,  January  Ist 
1626.     Most  of  the  conditions  desired  by  France  had  been  ob- 
tained ;  yet  Richelieu  disavowed  the  treaty,  founding  his  objections 
chiefly  on  matters  of  form ;  though  his  real  motive  was  probably 
his  fear  that  the  allies  of  France  would  get  scent  of  it  before  his 
arrangements  with  the  Hugonots  were  completed.     At  all  events, 
soon  after  the  peace  with  the  insiu'gents,  Du  Fargis  concluded  a 
fresh  treaty  with  Olivarez  at  Monpon,  in  Aragon,  March  5th ;  which, 
though  Richelieu  again  pretended  to  be  very  angry  at  it,  was,  with 
a  few  amendments,  ratified  at  Barcelona  a  month  afterwards.'^ 
The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Monfon  were :   that  the 
affairs  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Valtelinese  should  be  replaced  in 
the  same  state  as  they  were  in  at  the  beginning  of  1617 ;  that  no 
other  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic  should  be  tolerated  in  the 
valley ;  that  the  Valtelinese  should  have  the  right  of  electing  their 
magistrates,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  (prisons ;  that 
the  forts  in  the  Valteline,  as  well  as  in  the  counties  of  Bormio  and 
Chiavenna,  should  be  razed  by  the  Pope ;  and,  in  consideration  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  them,  the  Valtelinese  were  to  pay  to  the 
Grisons  such  an  annual  sum  as  might  be  agreed  on.^ 

The  news  of  this  treaty  was  received  with  equal  surprise  and 

"  Richelieu  even  pretends  to  express      Politique^  ch.  i. 
his  dissatisfaction  at  it  in  his  TeatuTuent         ^  Piunont»  t  y.  pt  ii  p.  487. 
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indignation  at  London^  Venice,  Turin,  and  among  the  Grrisons. 

The  allies  of  France  had  all  been  duped ;  and,  besides  the  general 

insult  of  making  none  of  them  a  party,  to  the  treaty,  each  found  in 

it  some  particular  cause  of  complaint.     The  rights  and  interests  of 

the  Grisons  had  been  bartered  away  without  their  consent;  the 

Swiss  were  offended  at  the  part  they  had  been  made  to  play  in  the 

affair,  to  the  detriment  of  their  confederates ;  the  Venetians  thought 

themselves  wronged  by  the  demolition  of  the  forts,  which  they 

deemed  necessary  to  secure  their' right  of  way;  the  Duke  of  Savoy 

saw  all  the  hopes  cut  off  for  which  he  had  entered  into  the  war, 

and  himself  insulted  to  boot  by  a  pretended  commission  to  his  son, 

the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  to  be  the  Lieutenant-General  of  Louis 

in  Italy  at  the  very  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.     The 

Dutch  and  the  English,  and  especially  the  latter,  had  no  less  reason 

to  complain.     France  had  amused  them  with  a  pretended  league, 

merely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  better  terms  from  the  Hugo- 

nots  and  from  Spain ;  and  the  English  ambassadors  had  actually 

been  made  the  tools  for  arranging  a  peace  with  the  former. 

Eichelieu  evidently  chuckles  in  relating  these  tricks,  though 
affecting  the  greatest  candour  and  pretending  to  throw  all  the  blame 
on  the  precipitation  of  Du  Fargis.^^  His  next  task  was  to  pacify 
his  angry  allies,  in  which  he  perfectly  succeeded.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  was  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  title  of 
King  through  the  influence  of  France ;  the  Grisons  and  Venetians 
were  mollified  with  compliments  and  excuses ;  the  English  am- 
bassadors were  assiured  that  France,  whose  hands  were  now  free, 
would  act  with  more  vigour  than  ever  in  the  affair  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  that  a  French  army  of  11,000  or  12,000  men  should  join  the 
English  forces  on  the  Shine.  At  the  same  time  the  Cardinal 
dropped  all  complaints  about  Queen  Henrietta  and  the  marriage 
treaty.  Thus  Eichelieu  gained  his  point,  but  at  some  cost  to  his 
reputation.  All  Europe  began  to  regard  him  as  a  slippery  poli- 
tician whom  no  engagements  could  bind;  and  the  indignation 
which  brooded  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  had  deceived  only 
awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  display  itself.'® 

These  events  were  followed  by  a  conspiracy  against  Richelieu, 
which  we  can  only  briefly  notice,  as  having  little  reference  to  the 
general  history  of  Europe.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  plot  was 
to  prevent  a  marriage  that  had  been  arranged  between  Gaston, 

••  Mhnoires,  liv.  xvii.  matter.     The  gist  of  his  ar^ment  is  that 

••  M.  Martin  (Hist,  de  France^'  t.  xi.  the  cardinars  conduct  was  justified  by  the 

p.   229,   note)    has  undertaken  against  manners  of  the  period,  and  that  he  was  no 

Sismondi  the  defence  of  Eichelieu  in  this  worse  than  his  brother  diplomatists. 
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• 

Buke  of  Anjou,  the  King's  brother,  commonly  called  MonfiieiiT, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier ;  but  it  included  the  afisafisinatioQ 
of  Bichelieu,  and  probably  the  deposition  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  a 
marriage  between  Gaston  and  Anne  of  Austria.  The  prindpal 
leaders  of  this  conspiracy  were  the  Marshal  d'Omano,  who  had 
been  Craston's  governor,  the  Duke  of  Vendome  and  his  brother  the 
Grand-Prior,  the  Dukes  of  Longueville  and  d^Epemon,  and  aeTenil 
more  of  the  malcontent  nobles.  Even  Anne  of  Austria  took  part 
in  it.  The  plot  was  frustrated  by  the  coolness  and  vigilance  of 
Bichelieu;  who  succeeded  in  completely  overawing  G-aston  and 
compelling  him  to  perform  the  marriage  (August  5th  1626);  after 
which  be  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  had  belonged 
to  bis  elder  brother,  now  dead.  The  King  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  slyness  with  which  he  personally  effected  the  arrests  of 
d'Ornano  and  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in 
the  case  of  Conde.  Such  an  employment  had  something  veij 
captivating  for  the  mind  of  Louis  XIII.  It  had  in  it  soniething 
analogous  to  his  field  sports,  and  afforded  the  same  sort  of  excite- 
ment that  he  felt  in  capturing  his  game.  Indeed,  he  had  himself 
become  a  King  as  it  were  by  stratagem.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  cool  and  imperturbable  dissimulation  with  which  he  wafcdied 
for  the  favourable  moment,  and  seciured  his  unsuspecting  victinL 

Bichelieu  thus  triumphed  over  his  domestic  enemies,  as  lie  had 
over  the  enemies,  or  rather  the  allies,  of  France.  Yet  even  this 
consummate  politician  had  his  weak  point.  The  strong-willed  and 
sagacious  minister  was  a  beUever  in  judicial  astrology ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  did  not  decide  upon  Gaston's  marriage  till  he  had 
caused  that  Prince's  horoscope  to  be  drawn.*^  Of  the  conspirator^ 
one,  Chablais,  was  executed,  others  were  imprisoned,  some  were 
pardoned.  D'Ornano  died  in  confinement,  September  2nd,  and 
thus  escaped  a  trial.  Anne  of  Austria  herself  was  summoned 
before  her  offended  consort  in  full  council,  when,  with  a  hitter 
smile,  Louis  reproached  her  with  wanting  another  husband.  Anne 
never  forgot  nor  forgave  this  disagreeable  scene,  which  she  imputed 
entirely  to  the  contrivance  of  Richelieu.'^ 

The  most  important  result  of  this  conspiracy  was,  that  it  en- 
abled Richelieu  to  make  some  salutary  reforms.  During  the  in- 
vestigations respecting  it  the  Court  had  proceeded  to  Nantes,  and 
while  he  was  at  that  city  Louis  published  two  important  edicts. 

*^  Vie  ds  Vhrt  Jonf  in  the  Arekives  Btory  improbable, 
CurieuMS  (t  iv.  p.  191,  2<«  s^.)*    ^iche-  "  MStn,  de  Mad.  de  Motteville  (Petitot» 

lieu's  belief  in  afitrolop;^  peeps  out  in  too  t  nryi.  p.  353) ;  Rifthelieo»  MhL  lif. 

many  plaoea  of  his  wntings  to  render  the  zrii 
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JBy  one  of  these  the  office  of  Admiral  of  Brittany,  which  had  been 
lield  by  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  was  suppressed ;  by  the  other,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  castles  and  strong  places  throughout  the  kingdom, 
xiot  on  the  frontiers,  or  otherwise  necessary  to  its  defence,  should 
"be  razed  (July  31st  1626).  This  last  measure,  part  of  fiichelieu's 
plan  to  weaken  the  nobility,  was  hailed  with  joy  throughout  France. 
It  was  the  last  blow  dealt  to  anarchy  and  feudal  tyranny.  In 
carrying  it  out,  all  useless  devastation  was  avoided.  Eve]iything 
capable  of  resisting  cannon  was  demolished ;  but  the  old  town  walls 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  the  donjons  of  the  nobles,  were  pre- 
served. A  little  after,  the  two  great  offices  of  Constable  and 
Admiral  were  suppressed ;  Lesdigui^es,  the  last  Constable,  having 
died  in  September  1626,  no  fresh  appointment  was  made.  In  the 
following  month  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci  was  bought  out  of 
the  Admiralty;  when  Richelieu,  without  the  title  or  office  of 
Admiral,  wds  i^pointed  head  of  the  French  marine  and  commerce.'' 
Buckingham  laughed  at  the  Cardinal's  assumption  of  this  post,  and 
called  him  **a  fresh-water  Admiral;"*^  but  Richelieu  was  soon  to 
show  that  he  was  competent  not  only  to  the  commercial,  but  also 
to  the  military,  cares  which  it  involved.  He  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  national  genius  of  France  to  colonisation  and  commerce,  in 
emulation  of  Spain,  England  and  Holland;  and  he  planned  the 
creation  of  a  formidable  navy  to  protect  the  trade,  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  create.  The  Company  of  Morbihan,  to  trade  with 
the  two  Indies,  was  established,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  Richelieu's  if 
these  projects  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  he  anticipated. 
His  fitness  for  the  office  which  he  had  assumed,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  was  soon  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  reduction  of  La 
Rocbelle. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  France,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
between  the  French  and  English  Courts  was  daily  growing  more 
threatening.  After  the  peace  of  Mon^on,  the  English  ambassadors 
quitted  Paris ;  and  upon  their  arrival  in  London,  Blainville  also 
departed  for  France.  The  misunderstanding  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  Queen,  fomented  by  the  bigoted  and  intriguing  priests  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  as  well  as  by  Buckingham's  ill  humour 
with  the  French  Courts  grew  daily  worse.  At  length,  Henrietta 
having  thought  proper  to  make  a  procession  with  her  priests  to 
Tyburn,  where,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Reformation,  some  Catho- 
lics had  suffered  martyrdom,  but  which  was  now  the  place  of 
execution   for   common  malefactors,  and  there  to  offer  up  her 

**  Mercure  Frang,  t  ziiL  p.  369.  '*  MontgIat»  tip.  41. 
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prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  it  was  resolved  to  punish  an 
act  which  seemed  not  only  degi-ading  to  her  Majesty,  but  alao  an 
open  and  deliberate  insult  to  the  English  nation,  by  the  dismiss 
of  those  who  had  counselled  it :  and  accordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
Queen's  tears  and  entreaties,  not  only  were  her  priests^  but  even 
her  French  domestics,  sent  back  into  France. 

The  meddling  and  offensive  behaviour  of  the  French  priests  and 
others  who  had  accompanied  Queen  Henrietta,  and  especially  of 
the  Sieur  de  Berulle  and  the  Bishop  of  Mande,  is  admitted  by 
Bichelieu  himself,  as  well  as  by  Bassompierre,  who  was  sent  as 
special  ambassador  to  London  on  the  occasion  of  this  quarrel  ^ ; 
and  as  France  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  England 
on  the  sea,  the  Cardinal  was  willing  to  compromise  the  matter  by 
a  transaction.  After  some  negociation,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Queen  should  be  allowed  to  have  twelve  priests,  besides  a  bishop 
for  her  almoner ;  and  to  select  some  French  oflBcers  for  her  service, 
as  well  as  two  ladies  and  two  maids  for  her  chamber.  The  Cardinal, 
however,  was  but  ill  content  with  this  treaty,  especially  as  the 
English  continued  to  seize  French  vessels  under  the  very  nose  of 
Bassompierre ;  and  though  Richelieu  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
declare  open  war,  he  secretly  joined  Spain  in  an  enterprise  which 
Philip  IV.  and  his  ministers  were  contemplating  against  England. 
In  the  spring  of  1627  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain,  by  which  Richelieu  agreed  to  contribute  ten  ships  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  descent  upon  Great  Britain  which  might  be  attempted 
before  June  1628.  But  this  treaty  had  no  result  England  took 
the  initiative  by  interdicting  all  commerce  tvith  France  (April  28th 
1627);  and  during  three  months  the  English  harbours  resounded 
with  the  din  of  hostile  preparation.  The  destination  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  not  known,  but  was  suspected  to  be  La  Rochelle. 
Soubise  and  ft  French  abbe,  a  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
were  in  England  inciting  the  Court  to  succour  and  protect  the 
Hugonots'^;  an  agent  had  been  despatched  to  the  Duke  of  Rohan, 
to  engage  him  to  raise  that  party  in  the  south  of  France ;  and 
Montague  had  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Duke  of 
Savoy,  whose  discontent,  it  was  thought,  might  incite  them  to  take 
up  arms  against  France. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  1627  Buckingham  left  Portsmouth 
with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels,  ten  of  which  belonged  to  the 
royal  navy,  having  on  board  an  army  of  6000  or  7000  men ;  and 


•*  Richelieu,  MSmoires,  liv.  xx.  (Peti-  ••  Rushworth's   CoUeeiians,    pt    L 

tot»  t  xxY.  pp.  63  and  76) ;  fiassompieire,       423  sq. 
Mim.  t  iii.  p.  87  sqq. 
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on  the  20th  of  July  he  cast  anchor  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  which  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  or  channel,  leading  up  to  La  Rochelle. 
On  the  following  day  he  published  a  manifesto  detailing  the 
grounds  for  this  invasion :  the  principal  of  which  were,  the  neglect 
of  the  French  government  to  raze  the  fort  of  St.  Louis,  which  by 
the  treaty  of  Montpellier  they  had  agreed  to  do ;  and  their  having 
constructed  new  forts  in  the  Isle  of  Ehe  to  overawe  the  Rochellers, 
in  contravention  of  a  treaty  which  England  had  guaranteed.'^ 

Richelieu's  answer  to  this  manifesto  must  be  allowed,  on  the  face 
of  it,  to  be  successful.  He  showed  that  the  English  Court,  so  far 
from  having  publicly  manifested  any  sympathy  for  the  Hugonots, 
bad  not  even  mentioned  them  in  the  marriage  treaty,  although 
France  had  stipulated  for  the  relief  of  the  English  Catholics**; 
and  he  triumphantly  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  Louis  XIII.  had 
employed  the  vessels  of  England  against  the  Hugonots  with  the 
entire  consent  of  the  English  Court.  He  denied  that  England 
had  intervened  in  the  treaty  which  the  King  of  France  had  com- 
pelled his  rebellious  subjects  to  accept;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  intervention  had  not  been  recognised  in  any  public 
manner ;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lords  Carlton  and  Hol- 
land had  been  very  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  peace,  and 
bad  led  the  Rochellers  to  suppose  that  England  was  to  guarantee  it. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  public  impression  even  in  France '*; 
though  it  would  appear  that  the  only  foundation  for  the  supposed 
guarantee  was  some  words  addressed  by  the  French  chancellor  to 
the  Hugonot  deputies  when  they  were  suing  for  peace :  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  which  words  Rjichelieu  disavowed.  It  is  certain 
that  the  name  of  England  appears  not  in  the  treaty;  and  Richelieu 
even  asserts  in  his  answer  to  Buckingham's  manifesto,  that  to 
prevent  any  pretence  of  interference  on  the  part  of  England,  the 
English  ambassadors  were  repeatedly  told  that,  though  their  good 
offices  with  the  Hugonots  would  be  accepted,  their  intervention  could 
not  be  allowed*.*^  The  other  main  prop  of  Buckingham's  manifesto, 
the  non-demolition  of  Fort  Louis,  also  breaks  down  ;  for  though  its 
destruction  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  peace  of  Montpellier,  yet 
its  maintenance  had  been  expressly  stipulated  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  1626.  The  general  charge  of  an  ultimate  intention  to 
reduce  La  Rochelle,  the  Cardinal  afiected  not  to  deny ;  and  he  met 
it  with  the  allegation  that  the  King  of  France  had  a  right  to  make 

•*  Mercure  Fran^,  t,  xiii.  p.  803  sqq.  markable  for  vigour  of  Lingaage,  and  was 

"  In  a  secret  article  signed  bj  James  I.  probably  from  &e  pen  of  Bicheliea  him- 

See  the  answer  put  in  by  the  French  self. 

Court  during  Bassompierre^s  negociations,  *  Mhn,  de  Brienne,  t.  i.  p.  423. 

in  the  Mercure  Fratig,  t  ziiL    It  is  re-  ^  Idercwre  Frang.  t,  xiii.  p.  825. 
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himself  mafiter  of  one  of  his  own  towns ;  and  that  if  he  intended  id 
attack  La  Sochelle^  it  was  no  business  of  the  English. 

Thus  Buckingham  was  completely  outwitted  by  the  able  Cardinal", 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  bottom,  he  had  some  veiy  just 
grounds  of  complaint.     He  was  in  the  situation  of  a  dupe  who  has 
been  overreached,  yet  is  without  the  means  of  proving  his  case; 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  made  him  all  the  more  angry.    To  his 
bUxxre  as  a  diplomatist  he  was  now  to  add  an  equally  signal  one  as 
a  general.     No  sooner  had  the  fleet  anchored  than  Buckingfaam 
despatched  Sir  William  Beecher,  his  secretary,  accompanied   by 
Soubise,  to  La  Bochelle,  to  incite  tbe  inhabitants  to  arms ;  who  re- 
plied, that  they  must  first  consult  with  the  rest  of  their  jwaty. 
Buckingham,  nevertheless,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  July,  pro- 
ceeded to  land  his  troops  at  the  Point  of  Samblanceau,  which 
operation,  being  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet  at  point  blank 
range,  was  effected  without  much  loss.     But  he  now  committed 
some   fatal  mistakes.      Instedd  of  at  once  seizing  the  fort   of 
St.  Martin,  he  lost  four  days  in  reconnoitring  the  country;  and 
when  he  at  length  marched  against  that  place,  which  had  mean- 
while been  reinforced,  he  left  the  fort  of  La  Prfe  behind  him,  by 
means  of  which  succours  were   thrown  into  the  island.     These 
Bichelieu  provided  by  extraordinary  exertions,  advancing  large 
sums  from  his  own  fiinds,  and  even  pledging  his  plate  and  jewels, 
and  he  personally  hastened  the  march  of  the  troops.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  pursue  all  the  details  of  this  paltry  and  inglorious 
campaign.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  Buckingham  had  thrown 
away  his  advantages  and  his  time,  Marshal  Schomberg  succeeded 
in  landing  a  large  French  force  in  Eh^  in  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 1st     Buckingham  found  himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  St.  Martin,  November  5th,  after  a  general  assault,  which  was 
repulsed ;  the  English  were  followed  in  their  retreat  to  the  ships 
by  the  French,  who  inflicted  on  them  considerable  loss.     Every 
horse  in  the  English  army  was  captured,  including 'that  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  besides  forty-six  colours  and  arms  for  3000  men.     The 
troops,  however,  were  safely  embarked,  and  after  waiting  for  a 
wind,  the  fleet  sailed  for  England,  November  I7th. 

This  unfortunate  expedition  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall 
of  La  Eochelle.  Eichelieu  had  brought  the  King,  with  the  French 
army,  into  Poitou ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  English  evacuated  Ehe, 
than  he  urged  Louis  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  La 
Eochelle.  The  inhabitants  of  that  place,  as  we  have  said,  had  not 
at  first  joined  Buckingham,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  they  even 
admitted  into  the  town  some  of  the  royal  troops,  sent  principally  to 
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ascertain  the  state  of  the  fortifications.  But  on  the  20th  the  Duke 
of  Angoul§me  having  begun  to  oongtruct  a  fort  within  a  quarter  of 
a  league  of  the  city,  the  Rochellers  opened  fire  on  his  troops, 
and  followed  up  this  step  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  October  Louis  had  taken  up  his  head-quarters  at  Estre,  a 
^village  not  fer  from  La  Rochelle.  Little  could  be  done  while  the 
lEnglish  held  possession  of  Ehe;  but  no  sooner  were  they 
gone  than  fiichelieu  resolved  to  execute  that  scheme  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Hugonot  stronghold  which  he  had  brooded  over 
so  many  years.  We  shall  not  minutely  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  siege,  though  it  displays  in  the  strongest  light  both  the 
moral  courage  and  the  military  talents  of  the  great  Cardinal. 
The  dike  across  the  inlet,  by  which  all  succour  from  the  sea  was 
intercepted,  and  the  Rochellers  thus  finally  reduced  through  starva- 
tion, was  planned  by  Richelieu,  and  built  under  his  inspection. 
Indeed  the  whole  glory  of  the  enterprise  belongs  to  the  Cardinal ; 
for  Louis  XIIL,  wearied  with  the  tedium  of  a  blockade,  which 
afforded  little  excitement,  left  the  army  in  February  (1628)  to 
hunt  at  Versailles,  appointing  Richelieu  Lieutenant-General  of  all 
his  forces  in  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Angoumois,  and  Aunis**;  and 
Angouleme,  Schomberg,  Bassompierre,  and  the  other  generals  were 
enjoined  to  obey  him  as  they  would  the  King  himself.  Richelieu 
had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and,  had  not  his  genius 
been  diverted  into  another  channel,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
he  would  have  become  a  renowned  commander  instead  of  a  con- 
summate minister  and  statesman.  The  fall  of  La  Rochelle,  herme- 
tically sealed  both  on  the  sea  and  land  side,  was  of  course  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  inhabitants  held  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities, animated  by  the  exhortations  and  example  of  Gruiton, 
their  mayor;  who,  throwing  a  poignard  on  the  table  of  the 
chamber  in  which  the  town-council  assembled,  obtained  permission 
to  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  the  first  man  who  talked  of  sur- 
render.^* After  an  unaccountable  delay,  an  English  fleet,  imder 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  had  at  length  appeared,  and 
attempted  the  succour  of  La  Rochelle  (May  11th  1628);  but  on 
reconnoitring  the  dike,  and  finding  it  impregnable,  Denbigh  got  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  from  some  captains  belonging  to  La 
Rochelle,  who  were  on  board  his  fleet ;  and  after  cannonading  at 
a  distance  the  French  vessels  in  the  inlet,  he  sailed  home 
(May  18th).  Still  the  town  held  out  in  expectation  of  fresh 
aid   from   England,  and  in   spite  of  some  insurrections  of  the 

**  Mereure  Frang.  t.  xiv.  p.  164.  *•  Le  VajBsor,  t  t.  p.  690  sq. 
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starving  citizens.  The  English  succours  were  delayed  by  the 
assassination  of  Buckingham  at  Portsmouth  (August  23rd).  This 
event  delivered  Richelieu  from  an  adversary  whom  he  at  once 
feared  and  despised.  "  The  King,"  he  observes,  "  could  not  have 
lost  a  more  rancorous  nor  a  more  foolish  enemy.  The  enterprises 
which  he  undertook  without  reason  were  execute  without  sucoes ; 
yet  they  put  us  in  great  peril  and  did  us  much  harm  ;  the  folly 
and  madness  of  a  foe  being  more  dangerous  than  his  wisdom. 
For,  as  the  fool  acts  on  no  principle  common  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, reason  loses  her  art  of  fence,  and  thus  one  is  never  secure. 
He  will  attempt  everything,  even  though  it  be  contrary  to  his 
own  interest,  and  is  arrested  only  by  the  impossibility  of  executing 
his  designs."  *' 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  was  again  descried  from  Rhe.  But  the 
chance  of  success  against  the  dike  was  still  less  than  before.  It 
was  now  completely  finished  and  strengthened  by  many  additional 
works  and  forts.  On  the  3rd  of  October  the  English  fleet  made  an 
attempt  to  force  the  passage,  and  delivered  many  broadsides  againfit 
the  dike,  as  close  as  they  could  come ;  but  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  retire  by  the  ebbing  tide,  which  on  those  coasts  falls  a 
great  many  feet.  On  the  following  day  the  attempt  was  renewed 
with  the  same  result;  nor  did  some  fire-ships,  launched  by  the 
English,  occasion  any  damage.  The  case  seemed  hopeless ;  the 
English  vessels  drew  too  much  water  to  approach  sufficiently  near 
to  deliver  an  effective  fire,  and  after  another  general  assault  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  On  the  following 
day  a  deputation  of  the  starving  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle  re- 
paired to  the  Cardinal  to  treat  for  a  surrender,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  accept  on  his  terms ;  and  on  the  30th  the  royal  forces 
took  possession  of  the  town.  Rushworth  states  that  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000  persons,  only  4000  remained  alive,  so  great  had 
been  the  famine  ** ;  but  this  account  is  probably  exaggerated. 
Louis  XIIL,  who  had  returned  some  months  before  to  the  siege, 
and  who  had  pointed  the  cannon  and  exposed  his  life  before  the 
walls—for  he  inherited  at  least  the  courage  of  his  father— entered 
the  town  on  horseback  and  fully  armed,  November  1st.  On  the 
following  Sunday  a  Te  Deum  was  sung.  On  the  Saturday,  the 
King,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  sacred  music,  sat  up  till  mid- 
night, arranging  and  rehearsing  the  chaimting  and  musical  accom- 
paniments ;  and  he  himself  led  off  the  melody.^ 

*»  MimaireSy  liv.  xix.  (Petitot,  t.  xxiy.  **  CoUectiom,  pt  i.  p.  636. 

p.  163 ;  c£  t.  -g^i"  p.  183).  ^  A    contemporaiy    writer   compares 
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The  fall  of  La  Bochelle,  as  consummating  the  subjection  of  the 
Hugonot  party^  and  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
JFrance,  was  an  occurrence  sufficiently  important  to  excite  the  hopes 
or  fears  of  the  various  European  states,  according  to  their  interests 
or  politics.    At  Bome  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  Te  Deum  in 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  and  gave  occasion  to  Urban  VIII.  to 
exercise  his  poetical  talent  by  composing  some  odes  in  honour  of 
the  French  king.     Eichelieu's  brother,  now  Archbishop  of  Lyon, 
'was  made  a  cardinal,  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Julius  IIL, 
forbidding  that  dignity  to  be  conferred  on  two  brothers.     But,  in 
spit^  of  the  favour  of  the  Holy  See,  Richelieu  used  his  victory 
-with  moderation.     In  his  answer  to  Buckingham's  manifesto,  he 
had  declared  with  a  liberality  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  which 
was  not  observed  in  the  next  reign,  that  the  time  of  religious 
martyrdom  was  past,  and  that  Louis  XIIL  waged  war,  not  with 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  with  political  rebellion.     These  principles 
he  adhered  to  after  his  success ;  and  though,  as  an  insurgent  city. 
La  Bochelle  was  deprived  of  its  municipal  privileges,  the  citizens 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  siege  a  Spanish  fleet  had  appeared 
off  La  Bochelle ;  but  it  was  sent  only  to  amuse  the  French  with  a 
false  show  of  friendship,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Philip  IV.  to 
his  ambassador  at  Paris^® ;  and  no  sooner  did  news  arrive  that  the 
English  were  preparing  an  expedition  for  the  succour  of  La  Bochelle, 
than  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Bichelieu  the  Spaniards  re- 
tired. The  famous  captain,  Spinola,  had  also  paid  a  visit  to  the 
French  camp  in  the  quality  of  ambassador ;  when  Louis  took  him 
round  the  works,  and  flattered  the  Italian  by  remarking  that  he 
was  imitating  his  example  at  Breda. 

Spinola  had  taken  that  town,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  in  June 
1625.  The  Spanish  Court  had  set  its  heart  upon  the  (*apture,  and 
Philip  IV.,  with  a  mock  sublime,  had  written  to  Spinola,  in  half 
a  line,  "  Marquis,  take  Breda."  Prince  Maurice,  after  a  four  years' 
struggle  with  Spinola,  had  expired  23rd  April  1625,  not  without  the 
mortification  of  seeing  that  Breda  must  at  length  yield  to  the  Spanish 
arms ;  but  his  brother  and  successor,  Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau, 
who  was  elected  Captain-Greneral  of  the  United  Provinces,  assisted 
by  Mansfeld,  whose  efforts  Bichelieu  had  diverted  from  the  Pala- 
tinate, arrested  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands. 
Frederick  Henry,  who  shared  not  the  political  ambition  and  the 

him  to  King  Dayid,  "  citharam  percatien-  **  Published  by  Capefigae,  Richeliett,  &c. 
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of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  was  41^1'  %,%  %^\  "^ 
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r^^  .  Che  ecclesia*- 

^  xue  government  of 

-ids  of  the  various  ducal 
.ese  lines,  Liineburg,  Wolfen- 
anenberg  were  now  at  variaooe 
.  principality  of  Crrubenhagen ;  while 
what  was  called  the  middle  line  ol 
J  a  weak  man  but  also  without  the  means 
J  :  and  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  had  thus 
.ds  Christian  FV.  for  protection;  who,  by  virtue 
A  Schleswic  and  Holstein,  was  a  member  of  the 
lation  ofi '  y>  ^^^  ^^^  ^7  ^^  prosperous  reign  in  Denmark 
been  t>  ^^^^  Mxxxb  a  high  reputation  in  Europe.  The  Saxons 
Louis  '  -3  appealed  to  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  whose  de- 
and  V  vxonzales  de  Cordova  and  flight  into  Holland  in  1622  has 
wallf  jJready  described.*'  Christian  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
the  from  his  brother  Duke  Frederick  Ulrich.  He  had  b^fun  his 
fol  ventures  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  nor  would  he  abandon 
Y^oi  after  two  defeats  and  the  loss  of  an  arm.  Christian  took  the 
y  w^mmand  of  the  forces  levied  by  the  Saxon  States,  in  conjunction 
^th  some  which  he  had  contrived  to  raise  himself;  but  Tilly 

«'  James  I.  had  married  in  1589  Amie,  se-      ^  Above,  p.  50U 
eond  daughter  of  Froderick  IL  of  Denmark. 
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'^  ^  the  north)  compelled  the   Saxons  to  dismiBs 

7*>^         tp^  ^  ^^  Prince  as  he  was  retreating  into   East 

"^^  ^^H>      ^  '^ount  Mansfeldy  and  entirely  defeated  him 

^'^^       "v^  halia  (August  9th  1623).    The  Dutch  now 

^/^^^^"^e^     "^^  "^s  his  army,  and  the  Imperialists  and 

'    ^W^^%        ^  es  on  the  Weser. 

,^    '^W^^  '^    ^*%a^  G^erman  question  by  transfer- 

^^"^      *^'^^!^^*''^  *%>  "  Osnaburg;  besides  which, 

^  '^^^^.'^T^-  -^^^^  '^  Mecklenburg  for  his 

^  ^^^  '^  ^.^^"^^ ""^^^^  ip  by  the  Imperialists 

'^^J'^J^<5»    -fc   ^'^<^'^i^fi»\  my.    Christian  IV. 

^^Z'^<$^^^  ^                   Circle  of  Lower 

^^  ''^^  %  ^^>  y^VsT*?-^  **^^  addressed 

?^^<.^%  "^^J^jS  <i^^  V^  ^  a  declaration 

^'>;y  ^fe^^    "^   V^  ^  -nation  to  put  an  end  to 

^"^  "^feJ^V  '^    <i  ^  *  '^^'^^  ^*^  which  some  of  the 

^y-  '•t<?  ^  ^  '^^^  oppressed,  contrary  to  the 

^^^^  ^Ji  '^  *  o  of  the  empire ;  and  he  reminded 

"'">*  ^^  jiected  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  himself 

>.  ^^  ^  of  England,  with  regard  to  the  Elector 

'  ^'  ud  answered  politely,  postponing  the  considera- 

cions  urged,  though  he  went  on  increasing  his  forces ; 

^ ,   in  the   Emperor's  name,  summoned  the  King  of 

^  to  lay  down  the  government  of  the  Circle,  on  the  ground 

it  could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  foreign  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  Christian  IV.  marched  his  army  from  the  Elbe  to 

the  Weser.      He  had  communicated  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 

steps  which  he  intended  to  take,  and  intimated  that  his  assistance 

would  not  be  unwelcome ;  but  the  Swedish  king,  at  that  time  intent 

on  an  expedition  into  Livonia,  though  he  received  Christian's 

message  in  a  friendly  spirit^  was  not  liien  in  a  position  to  afford 

him  any  succour.     Giistavus's  campaign  in  Poland,  was,  however, 

indirectly  beneficial,  by  preventing  the  Poles  from  fulfilling  their 

promise  to  the  Emperor  of  supporting  him  by  an  irruption  into 

Brandenburg. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  by  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick 
and  Count  Mansfeld ;  who  having  reassembled  an  army  of  some 
12,000  or  15,000  men,  entered  the  Duchy  of  Cloves,  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wesel,  and  thence  proceeded  into  the 
territory  of  Cologne.  Tilly  despatched  against  them  the  Count  of 
Anhalt,  and  having  been  himself  reinforced  with  some  Spaniards, 
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religious  prejudices  of  his  brother^  was  also  elected  as  tiw 
Stadbolder  by  the  three  provinces  of  Holland,  Zei^land  and  West 
Friesland.  But  the  operations  of  the  Dutch  in  Europe  are  not  of 
much  importance  at  this  period,  though  it  witnessed  the  growth 
of  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  establishment  of 
their  navaJ  power  at  the  expense  of  Spain. 

The  struggle  in  Grermany  had  now  assumed  a  new  phase  by  the 
intervention  of  Denmark.     Christian  IV.  had  from  the  first  beheld 
the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  with  alarm ;  as  a  Protestant  Prince, 
he  was  disposed  to  support  the  Palatine  Frederick ;  he  had  at  the 
instance  of  his  brother-in-law,  James  I.  of  England  ^^  advanced 
several  large  sums  of  money  to  Frederick;  and  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  1621  had  agreed  upon  an  alliance  between  Denmark, 
England  and  Holland ;  negociations,  however,  which  had  resulted 
only  in  some  representations  to  the   Emperor  and  a  letter  to 
Ambrose  Spinola.     Christian  IV.  had  also  a  personal,  or  rather  a 
family,  interest  in  the  great  question  which  agitated  Grermany. 
He  had  procured  his  son  Frederick  to  be  appointed  coadjutor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bremen,  and  had  also  purchased  for  him  the  see  of 
Verden ;  and  thus,  in  common  with  the  Princes  and  States  of  the 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  he  feared  to  be  deprived  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical possessions  which  he   had   obtained.      The  government  of 
Lower  Saxony  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  various  ducal 
lines  of  the  House  of  Q-uelf ;  but  of  these  lines,  Liineburg,  Wolfen- 
biittel,  Zelle,  Haarburg  and  Dannenberg  were  now  at  variance 
with  one  another  respecting  the  principality  of  Grrubenhagen ;  while 
Frederick  Ulrich,  head  of  what  wsis  called  the  middle  line  of 
Brunswick,  was  not  only  a  weak  man  but  also  without  the  means 
of  supporting  an  army :  and  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  had  thus 
begun  to  look  towards  Christian  IV.  for  protection;  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  Duchies  of  Schleswic  and  Holstein,  was  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  who  by  his  prosperous  reign  in  Denmark 
enjoyed  at  that  time  a  high  reputation  in  Europe.     The  Saxons 
had  in  1623  appealed  to  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  whose  de- 
feat by  Gronzales  de  Cordova  and  flight  into  Holland  in  1622  has 
been  already  described.**    Christian  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
man  from  his  brother  Duke  Frederick  Ulrich.     He  had  b^un  his 
adventures  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  nor  would  he  abandon 
them  after  two  defeats  and  the  loss  of  an  arm.     Christian  took  the 
command  of  the  forces  levied  by  the  Saxon  States,  in  conjunction 
with  some  which  he  had  contrived  to  raise  himself;  but  Tilly 

^  James  I.  had  married  in  1589  Anne,  se-      ^  Aboye^  p.  50U 
cond  daughter  of  Frederick  IL  of  Denmark. 
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hastened  towards  the  north,  compelled  the  Saxons  to  dismiss 
Christian,  overtook  that  Prince  as  he  was  retreating  into  East 
Friesland  to  rejoin  Count  Mansfeld,  and  entirely  defeated  him 
near  Stadtlohn  in  Westphalia  (August  9th  1623).  The  Dutch  now 
advised  Mansfeld  to  dismiss  bis  army,  and  the  Imperialists  and 
Spaniards  established  themselves  on  the  Weser. 

Duke  Christian,  after  his 'defeat,  had  given  the  King  of  Den- 
mark a  still  further  interest  in  the  German  question  by  transfer- 
ring to  that  monarch  his  bishopric  of  Osnaburg ;  besides  which. 
Christian  IV.  had  procured  another  see  in  Mecklenburg  for  his 
younger  son.  The  menacing  position  taken  up  by  the  Imperialists 
in  WestphaUa,  rendered  some  decisive  step  necessary.  Christian  IV, 
who  had  assembled  an  army,  was  elected  chief  of  the  Circle  of  Lower 
Saxony  in  May  1625  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Ferdinand  II.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  He  announced  to  the  Emperor  his  election  as  head  of  the 
Lower  Saxon  Circle ;  declared  his  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
the  quartering  of  troops  and  other  burthens  with  which  some  of  the 
States  belonging  to  that  Circle  were  oppressed,  contrary  to  the 
Peace  of  Beligion  and  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  and  he  reminded 
Ferdinand  that  he  had  neglected  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  himself 
and  his  ally,  the  King  of  England,  with  regard  to  the  Elector 
Palatine.  Ferdinand  answered  politely,  postponing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  questions  urged,  though  he  went  on  increasing  his  forces ; 
whilst  Tilly,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  siunmoned  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  lay  down  the  government  of  the  Circle,  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  foreign  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  Christian  IV.  marched  his  army  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Weser.  He  had  communicated  to  Gustavos  Adolphus  the 
steps  which  he  intended  to  take,  and  intimated  that  his  assistance 
would  not  be  unwelcome ;  but  the  Swedish  king,  at  that  time  intent 
on  an  expedition  into  Livonia,  though  he  received  Christian's 
message  in  a  friendly  spirit^  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  afford 
him  any  succour.  Giistavus's  campaign  in  Poland,  was,  however, 
indirectly  beneficial,  by  preventing  the  Poles  from  fulfilling  their 
promise  to  the  Emperor  of  supporting  him  by  an  irruption  into 
Brandenburg. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  by  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick 
and  Count  Mansfeld ;  who  having  reassembled  an  army  of  some 
12,000  or  15,000  men,  entered  the  Duchy  of  Cloves,  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wesel,  and  thence  proceeded  into  the 
territory  of  Cologne.  Tilly  despatched  against  them  the  Count  of 
Anhalt,  and  having  been  himself  reinforced  with  some  Spaniards, 
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laid  siege  tx)  Horter.  Christian  IV.  having  received  some  subsidit-^ 
from  Charles  I.,  now  King  of  England,  had  also  begun  his  march. 
James  I.  had  repented  of  neglecting  his  son-in-law,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  on  his  death-bed  had  exhorted  Charles  to  use  everr 
endeavour  to  reinstate  his  aister  and  her  children  in  their  domi- 
nions.** But  Charles,  who  deemed  it  better  to  seek  the  Palatinate  in 
Spain,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  that  country,  the  ill-suocese 
of  which  has  been  already  related ;  so  that  he  could  afford  but 
little  aid  to  his  brother-in-law.  In  July,  Christian  IV.  had  marched 
to  Hameln,  where  his  career  was  arrested  by  an  unfortimate  acci- 
dent. In  riding  round  the  ramparts,  he  was  precipitated  into  a 
vault  twenty  feet  deep,  that  had  been  negligently  covered ;  his 
horse  was  killed  on  the  spot,  he  himself  lay  three  days  insensible, 
and  it  was  several  weeks  before  he  entirely  recovered.  The  cam- 
paign went  in  favour  of  Tilly,  who  took  Hameln  and  Minden, 
and  defeated  a  large  body  of  the  Danes  near  Hanover.  He  had 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  for  assistance  against  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  the  renowned  Wal- 
lenstein  into  the  field. 

Wallenstein,  for  the  loyalty  and  valour  he  had  displayed  in 
defending  the  Bohemian  provinces  during  the  revolt  of  Bethlem 
Gabor  in  1621  against  the  Hungarians,  and  the  forces-  of  the 
Margrave  John  George  of  Brandenburg,  had  been  rewarded  by 
Ferdinand  II.  with  the  lordship  of  Friedland  and  other  confiscated 
domains  of  the  insurgent  Protestant  nobles,  and  had  been  raised 
successively  to  the  dignities  of  a  Count  Palatine,  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  and  Duke  of  Friedland.  The  appearance  and  habits  of 
this  celebrated  leader  were  calculated  to  render  still  more  remark- 
able his  military  talents  and  his  enormous  power.  In  person  he 
was  tall  and  lank ;  the  oval  of  his  &ce  was  strongly  delineated  by 
his  black  hair,  brushed  up  from  his  forehead  and  hanging  down  on 
each  side  in  curly  locks,  and  by  his  black  beard  and  moustache ; 
his  complexion  was  sallow,  his  nose  short,  but  hawked,  his  fore- 
head high  and  commanding.  His  eyes  were  small  and  black,  but 
penetrating  and  fiill  of  fire,  and  the  awe  they  inspired  was 
enhanced  by  dark  eyebrows,  on  which  hung  a  frown  of  threatening 
severity.  The  whole  expression  of  his  countenance  was  cold  and 
repulsive;  his  demeanour  haughty  but  dignified.  With  these 
traits  his  habits  corresponded.  Of  few  words  and  still  fewer 
smiles,  indefatigably  employed  in  a  retreat  whose  tranquillity  was 
secured  by  sentinels  planted  to  enjoin  silence  on  all  who  approached 

*»  Mim.  de  rjElectrice  Palatine  Louise  Jzdiane,  p.  279. 
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—  for  even  the  clink  of  spurs  was  offensive  to  him — ^Wallenstein's 
"whole  appearance  was  calculated  to  throw  around  him  a  mysterious 
interest,  increased  by  his  known  addiction  to  astrology. 

At  the  time  of  Tilly's  application  for  aid,  Wallenstein,  who 
liad  always  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Emperor  and  of  des- 
potism, was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  War ;  and  he 
offered  to  raise  at  his  own  expense  an  army  of  50,000  men  for  the 
[Emperor,  assigning  the  apparently  paradoxical  reason,  that  he 
could  maintain  an  army  of  that  force  but  not  one  of  20,000  men*®; 
meaning,  of  course,  as  he  avowed,  to  support  them  by  plunder. 
His  offer  having  been  accepted,  a  hundred  patents  of  colonelcies 
were  sold  by  Wallenstein  to  the  greater  nobles,  on  condition  of 
their  providing  ofl&cers  and  men.  These  colonels  in  turn  sold 
patents  to  their  captains,  the  captains  to  their  subalterns,  without 
any  reference  to  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  thus  was  created 
an  army,  which,  like  those  of  the  Italian  condoUiet'iy  looked  up  to 
Wallenstein  as  their  lord  and  proprietor.  The  troops  were  directed 
to  be  cantoned  in  Franconia  and  Suabia,  in  order  that  they  might 
live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  on  marching  through 
Nuremberg,  Wallenstein  compelled  that  town  to  contribute  100,000 
gulden^  although  it  had  done  nothing  whatever  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Emperor. 

Wallenstein,  with  an  army  that  went  on  daily  increasing,  marched 
through  Hesse,  Hanover,  and  Bnmswick  into  the  dioceses  of  Hal- 
berstadt  and  Magdeburg;  while  Tilly,  as  already  related,  was 
taking  place  after  place  in  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  Protestant  cause  that  a  mutual  jealousy  subsisted 
between  Tilly  and  Wallenstein ;  hence,  as  neither  would  recognise 
the  other  as  his  superior,  both  armies  acted  without  any  concerted 
plan.  At  the  instance  of  the  Protestants,  a  congress  was  held  at 
Brunswick  in  the  winter ;  but  though  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and 
his  general  were  not  indisposed  to  an  accommodation,  Wallenstein, 
who  had  formed  the  project  of  obtaining  a  principality  for  himself, 
rejected  it  with  brutality.  When  the  campaign  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1626,  Wallenstein,  instead  of  joining  Tilly,  marched  to 
the  eastward.  The  Protestants,  however,  committed  errors  on  their 
side.  Coimt  Mansfeld,  instead  of  forming  a  junction  with  Chris- 
tian rv.,  who  had  now  again  taken  the  field,  and  thus  opposing 
their  united  forces  to  Tilly,  resolved  to  march  into  Bohemia,  excite 
the  inhabitants  to  rise,  and  call  Bethlem  Gabor  again  into  the 
field ;  but  after  two  abortive  attempts  on  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  Mans- 

*•  Khevenhiller,  t  x.  p.  803. 
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feld  was  forced  to  retreat  on  the  approach  of  Wallenstein  with  all 
his  force  (April),  and  his  army  was  dispersed  with  the  exception  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  entered  the  March  of 
Brandenburg.  By  the  aid  of  French  subsidies,  however,  with  which 
he  levied  men  in  Mecklenburg,  and  being  joined  by  1000  Scots^ 
2000  Danes,  and  5000  men  under  John  Ernest  of  Saxe- Weimar,  be 
increased  his  army  to  about  20,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched 
through  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Crossen,  Glogau,  Breslau,  Oppeln^ 
Batibor,  to  Jablunka,  where  Bethlem  Crabor  had  promised  to  meet 
him.  But  the  fickle  Transylvanian  prince  again  proved  faithless, 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  Mansfeld,  on  the  approach 
of  Wallenstein,  who  had  followed  him  through  Lusatia  into  Silesia, 
was  compelled  to  disband  his  army ;  part  of  his  troops  he  assigned 
to  John  Ernest  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  he  himself  proceeded  into 
Dalmatia,  intending  by  a  secure  though  circuitous  way  to  reach 
again  the  scene  of  action ;  but  he  fell  sick  and  died  in  that  country 
at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Mansfeld's  movement  had,  however,  diverted  Wallenstein  and 
his  troops  from  taking  any  part  against  Christian  IV.,  when 
the  Danish  monarch  was  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  decisive  action 
with  Tilly.  Early  in  1626,  Christian  had  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Wolfenbiittel,  whence  his  forces  were  extended  on  one  side  into 
Brandenburg,  while  another  portion  was  posted  in  the  dioceses  of 
Osnaburg  and  Miinster.  He  had  unfortunately  lost  the  services 
of  Prince  Christian  of  Brunswick  who  died  in  May,  just  at  the 
moment  when  his  reckless  valour  might  have  been  useful.  Among 
the  Danish  army,  however,  appeared  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Tilly  was  detained  some  months  in  besieging 
Miinden  (in  Hanover),  which  he  at  lajst  took  after  a  murderous 
assault,  and  the  loss  of  many  men  (June  9th),  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison  were  massacred.  Tilly  next  laid  siege  to  Gottingen, 
which  also  detained  him  till  the  11th  of  August  He  was  soon 
after  driven  from  that  place  as  well  as  from  Nordheim ;  but  by 
forming  a  junction  with  the  troops  left  by  Wallenstein  on  the  Elbe, 
he  prevented  the  King  of  Denmark  from  penetrating  into  Thu- 
ringia,  and  joining  the  Saxon  Dukes  and  the  Landgrave  Maurice 
of  Hesse.  Tilly  had  compelled  Maurice,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Imperial  Chamber,  to  cede  the  whole  district  of  Marburg  to 
Hesse  Darmstadt ;  to  renounce  all  alliances  with  the  Emperor's 
enemies ;  and  to  permit  on  all  occasions  the  passage  of  the  Imperial 
troops  through  his  dominions. 

Christian  lY.  had  penetrated  to  the  Eichsfeld,  whence  he  now 
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found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Wolfenbiittel,  but  on 
the  inarch  he  fell  Id  with  Tilly  and  his  army,  and  an  action  ensued 
near  the  little  town  of  Lutter,  August  27th  1626.    After  a  bloody 
battle,  in  which  Christian,  by  Tilly's  own  account,  displayed  great 
activity  and  valour,  the  general  of  the  league  achieved  a  decisive 
victoiy.     The  Danish  King  nevertheless,  though  he  had  lost  several 
thousand  men,  succeeded  in  holding  Wolfenbiittel  and  Nordheim 
till  the  following  spring,  when  the  operations  of  Wallenstein  gave  a 
new  turn  to  affairs.   That  commander,  after  the  retreat  of  Mansfeld, 
had  maintained  and  increased  his  army  in  Silesia  at  the  expense  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants.     He  himself  spent  the   winter   at 
Vienna;  but  in  the  spring  of  1627  he  returned  into  Silesia,  and 
marched  with  his  army  towards  the  Baltic.     Directing  his  Colonel 
Arnim  to  occupy  all  Mecklenburg,  and  to  summon  the  towns  of 
Sostock  and  Wismar  to  admit  Imperial  garrisons,  he  himself  en- 
tered Domitz  with  another  division  of  his  forces.     The  approach  of 
his  army  was  announced  by  strange  harbingers,  that  showed  its  irre- 
gular and  lawless  composition.     Bands  of  gipsies  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  men,  each  provided  with  two  long  muskets,  and  bringing 
with  them  women  on  horseback  with  pistols  at  their  saddle-bows, 
appeared  simultaneously  in  many  places ;  they  boasted  that  they 
were  in  Wallenstein's  pay,  mai'ched  by  byeways  and  tracks,  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  bushes  and  underwood,  and  plundered 
wherever  they  found  an  opportunity.**   It  appears  from  Wallenstein's 
letters  at  this  period,  that  he  bad  formed  the  design  of  seizing 
Mecklenburg  for  himself ;  and  the  Emperor,  regarding  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  as  a  rebellious  vassal,  abandoned  his  territories  to 
that  commander. 

Christian  lY.,  threatened  on  one  side  by  Wallenstein,  on  the 
other  by  Tilly,  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  into  his  own 
dominions,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Imperialists.  Tilly,  after  some  successes  in  Holstein,  proceeded  to 
the  Lower  Weser,  as  it  was  reported  that  the  Dutch  were  about  to 
send  a  fleet  into  that  river ;  while  Wallenstein  penetrated  through 
Schleswic  into  Jutland,  and  compelled  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
his  army  to  retire  into  the  islands.  During  the  winter  of  1627 — 
1628,  Tilly  maintained  his  troops  at  the  expense  of  Bremen, 
Brunswick,  and  Liineburg,  while  Wallenstein  cantoned  his  army  in 
Brandenburg,  and  treated  the  unfortunate  Elector,  George  William, 
like  a  conquered  enemy,  although  he  was  completely  submissive  to 
the  will  of  the  Emperor*    Brandenburg,  as  well  as  Mecklenburg 

n  Yon  der  Decken,  Etreog  Georg  von  Braun»ckweiff,  ap.  Gteijer,  B.  iii  S.  141. 
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and  Pomerania,  were  forced  to  make  large  contributioiis  for  tlie 

support  of  Wallenstein's  army.     Gustavufi  Adolphus,  then  engaged 

in  the  war  with  Poland,  would  willingly  have  assisted  his  broths- 

in-law ;  but  George  William  dreaded  the  Swedes  even  more  than 

the  troops  of  Wallenstein.     The  character  and  talents  of  Gustxtvns, 

however,  filled  Wallenstein  with  awe ;  and  he  addressed  to  him  at 

this  time,  though  with  great  misgivings,  propositions  to  enter  into 

an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  against  Denmark.     A  project   had 

been  formed  to  dethrone  Christian  IV.,  and  to  place  the  Emperor, 

or  perhaps  even  Wallenstein  himself,  on  the  throne  of  Denmark ; 

while  Schonen  and  Norway  were  to  have  been  allotted  to  Gnstavus 

as  the  price  of  his  aid/^    But  these  negodations  had  no  result 

Among  other  schemes  of  Wallenstein  at  this  time  was  one  for 

obtaining  the  command  of  the  Baltic     He  dreamt  of  reviving  the 

trade  and  power  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  had  been  crushed  by 

Denmark,  and  of  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  trade. 

W^ith  these  thoughts  he  procured  the  Emperor  to  appoint  him 

«  General  of  the  Ocean  and  of  the  Baltic  Sea"  (April  21st  1628) ; 

and  he  made  some  preparations  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  which^ 

however,  he  found  not  so  easy  an  enterprise  as  the  raising  of  an 

army.    The  same  schemes  also  induced  him  to  get  possession  of  the 

ports  in  the  Baltic 

The  designs  of  Ferdinand  II.  seemed  now  to  be  wafted  onwards 
on  a  full  tide  of  success.     Not  only  were  his  arms  everywhere 
victorious,  but  his  civil  policy  also  encountered  no  serious  resist- 
ance.    The  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Wallenstein,  who  exercised 
an  almost  uncontrolled  dictatorship,  had  indeed  excited  serious 
discontent  in  many  of  the  Catholic  as  well  as  in  the  Protestant 
States ;  even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  himself,  when  his  ends  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and 
the  electoral  dignity,  began  to  look  with  jealousy  on  Wallenstein's 
career,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  misery  which  his  brutality  created. 
An  assembly  of  the  Catholic  States  had  been  held  at  Wiirtzburg  in 
1627  to  consider  these  evils,  and  the  means  for  their  redress ;  but  the 
timidity  of  some,  the  jealousy  of  others,  and  the  animosity  of  all 
against  the  Protestants,  deprived  their  deliberations  of  any  result 
On  the  other  hand,  at  a  meeting  of  the  electoral  college  held  soon 
after  at  Muhlhausen  (October),  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  entirely 
prevailed.     Ferdinand  II.  was  not  naturally  cruel,  but  he  was 

*•  These  negociations  were  first  revealed  S.  10.    It  appean  from  a  letter  addressed 

bythepublicationofWallenstem's  letters,  to  Christian  iV.  by  Gustavufl  Adolphus 

See  the  letters  to  Arnim,  Deeember  13th  (October  21st  1627)  that  the  crown  of 

and  20th  1627,   Januaiy  3rd  and  6th  Denmark    had    been    offered  to  him. 

1628,  in  Forster,  B.  i.  SS.  162, 168 ;  B.  ii  Geijer,  B.  iii  S.  142. 
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bigoted  to  the  last  degree;  he  considered  that  there  was  no  salva- 
tion out  of  the  pale  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  and,  being  led 
by  the  Jesuits,  he  thought  that  he  was  only  acting  for  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects  in  compelling  them,  by  whatever  means,  to  return 
into  it.  He  had  entirely  abolished  in  his  hereditary  dominions  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  he  was  now  contemplating 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 
empire,  and  the  restoring  to  it  of  those  temporal  possessions  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  Protestant  princes  and  states 
since  the  Peace  of  Passau  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century. 
At  Muhlhausen  the  fanatical  party  was  predominant.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Ferdinand  and  his  confessor,  the  spiritual 
Electors  and  Princes,  supported  by  the  nuncio  Caraffa,  determined 
on  a  complete  ultramontane  reaction,  to  begin  in  South  Germany, 
and  thence  to  extend  to  the  north ;  and  orders  for  this  purpose 
were  accordingly  issued  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  towns 
of  Strasburg,  Anspach,  Nuremberg,  Hall  in  Suabia,  Ulm,  and  others. 
A  majority  of  this  assembly  also  confirmed  the  deposition  of  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  and  by  a  deed  executed  at  Munich  in  February 
1628,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  now  solenmly  invested  with  the 
Electorate,  as  well  as  with  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  that  part  of  the 
Lower  which  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine.  These  dignities 
and  dominions  were  the  price  of  the  13,000,000  florins  advanced  by 
Maximilian  for  the  war ;  who  in  return  restored  to  the  Emperor 
Upper  Austria,  which  he  held  as  security,  but  on  the  imderstanding 
that  if  he  were  driven  out  of  the  Palatinate,  that  pledge  was  again 
to  be  put  into  his  hands. 

In  April  1628,  the  Emperor  formally  made  over  to  Wallenstein, 
now  created  Duke  of  Sagan  in  Silesia,  the  dominions  of  the  two 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  in  pledge ;  and  the  States  of  Mecklenburg 
were  compelled  to  do  homage  to  him.  The  plans  of  Wallenstein 
rendered  the  occupation  of  Stralsund  very  desirable,  while  the 
kings  both  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  as  much  interested  in 
preventing  him  from  obtaining  possession  of  that  port.  The 
town  itself  sent  a  message  to  the  Emperor  professing  the  greatest 
loyalty  and  devotion  and  offering  money ;  but  at  the  same  time 
made  the.  most  active  exertions  to  defend  itself  against  his 
general.  Although  Ferdinand  returned  a  favourable  answer  to 
the  citizens,  Wallenstein  ordered  Colonel  Amim  to  bombard  and 
storm  the  town,  and  swore  that  he  would  have  Stralsund  were 
it  fastened  with  a  chain  to  heaven.  The  enterprise,  however,  was 
not  an  easy  one.  Christian  IV.  threw  in  provisions  and  rein- 
forcements, among  which  was  a  Scotch  corps  under  Monroe ;  and 
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he  subsequently  appeared  himself  off  the  port  with  a  fleet  of  mx 
ships  of  war  and  150  other  vessels ;  which  took  up  such  a  position 
as  obliged  Wallenstein  for  a  time  to  withdraw  his  batteries.  When 
Christian  retired^  who  was  then  contemplating  a  peace^  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Stralsund  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Gustavus  Adolphas^ 
who  had  already  assisted  them ;  and  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  he  reinforced  their  garrison  with* 600  Swedes,  under 
Fritz  Rosladin,  and  subsequently  with  another  corps  under  Alex- 
ander Lesley**  (Eail  of  Leven),  and  Nils  Brahe.  At  length, 
Wallenstein,  after  losing  near  half  his  army,  found  it  neoessaiy  to 
raise  the  siege. 

As  the  war  with  Denmark  had  on  the  whole  beensuocessful^  and 
cost  the  Emperor  nothing,  he  would  not  have  been  disinclined  to 
continue  it,   had  not  the  disputes  that  arose  in  Italy  aboat  the 
Mantuan  succession  rendered  it  desirable  to  despatch  some  troops 
in  that  direction ;  which  80  weakened  TiUy's  army,  that  Christian 
drove  him  with  great  loss  out  of  Jutland,  Schleswic  and  Holatein. 
The  advances  of  the  King  of  Denmark  were  therefore  entertained : 
conferences  were  opened  at  Liibeck,  and  on  the  22nd  May  1629 
was  signed  the  Peace  of  LtiBECK.     By  this  treaty  Christian  IV., 
reinstated  in  all  his  possessions,  engaged  to  interfere  no  further  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  except  in  his  quality  of  Duke  of  Holstein ; 
and  he  renounced  in  the  name  of  both  his  sons  the  German  bishoprics 
which  he  had  procured  for  them.^^     He   shamefully  abandoned 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  and  all  the  German  princes  his  allies ; 
nor  could  the  representations  of  England,  France,  and  Holland 
induce  him  to  make  the  least,  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  Elector 
Palatine ;  wherefore  those  powers  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress 
at  Liibeck ;  but  Wallenstein  refused  to  treat  with  him  so  long  as 
a  Swedish  garrison  remained  in  Stralsund. 

**  Lesley,   who    eyentually  becune  a  and  read  the  King's  orders.    Qeger,  B. 

Swedish  field- marshal,  was  so  illiterate  iiL  S.  155,  Anm. 
that  he  could  not  read ;  and  Count  Brahe  **  Dnmont^  t  t.  pt.  ii  p.  584. 

■waa  therefore  appointed  to  assist  him 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Peace  of  Liibeck,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  German  Pro- 
testants of  the  protection  of  Denmark,  encouraged  the  Emperor  to 
carry  out  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  which  had  been  published 
two  months  previously  (March  6th  1629).     This  celebrated  edict 
forms  a  turning  point  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     Hitherto  matters 
liad  gone  prosperously  with  Ferdinand ;  but  this  measure  excited 
great  opposition,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  that  brought  Gustavus 
Adolphus  into  Germany.     The  general  object  of  the  edict  was  to 
restore  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  Peace 
of  Passau  in  1552  ;  and  the  three  main  points  in  it  requiring  any 
particular  notice  are:  1.  That  the  Catholics  were  empowered  to 
demand  back  all  the  mediate  convents  and  ecclesiastical  foundar 
tions,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since  that  peace.    2.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  holding  or  having  in  expectancy 
spiritual  foundations,  bishoprics  and  immediate  imperial  prelacies 
were  not  to  be  accounted  bishops  and  prelates,  nor  to  be  invested 
with  regalia  or  fiefs,  nor  to  have  a  seat  or  vote  in  the  Diets. 
3.  Catholic  States  were  to  enjoy  the  right  of  making  their  subjects 
conform  to  their  faith,  and  of  removing  those  who  would  not,  after 
paying  a  proper  compensation ;  just  as  the  princes  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  had  acted  on  that  principle.     The  Emperor  further 
declared  that  the  Peace  of  Passau  included  only  Catholics  and 
members   of  the  Lutheran   Confession,  as  it  was  submitted  to 
Charles  V. ;  and  that  all  other  sects,  present  or  future,  were  not 
entitled  to  its  benefits,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.* 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  Ferdinand 
had  proceeded  to  appoint  his  son,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who 
already  enjoyed  so  many  bishoprics,  to  the  sees  of  Bremen  and 
Magdeburg.^  This  last  appointment  was  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  When  Wallenstein  entered  the 
diocese  of  Magdeburg  in  January  1628,  the  Chapter,  in  order  to 

'  The  edict  ia  in  Londoip,  Th.  iiL  p.  edict  were,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Minden, 

1048  sq.  Verden,  Halberstadt,  Liibeck,  Batzeburg, 

'  The  archbishoprics    and    bishoprics  Meissen,  Merseburg,   Naumburg,    Bran- 

which  came  under  the  operation  of  the  denburg,  Havelberg,  Lebus,  and  Camen. 
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avert  its  absorption,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  Proteetaxn 
head,  had  deposed  the  Margrave  Christian  William  of  Brandenbui^, 
the  bishop  in  possession,  who  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire ;  and  they  had  postulated  in  his  stead  Augustus,  a  son  of 
the  Elector  John  George,  then  only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Fer- 
dinand, however,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Pope,  who  nominated 
Leopold;  and  John  George,  though  vexed  and  alarmed  by  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  was  soon  pacified  by  the  assurance  that  his 
ancient  secularised  possessions  should  not  be  touched.  In  Augs- 
burg, Kaufbeuem,  Wiirtemberg,  Halberstadt,  and  other  places 
the  edict  was  forcibly  carried  out ;  the  evangelical  preachers  were 
expelled ;  th^  Protestant  churches  shut  up,  and  even  private  worship 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 

The  Emperor  had  been  assisted  in  his  plans  by  the  want   of 
spirit  and  patriotism  displayed  by  most  of  the  German  Protestant 
princes.     The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
the  Thuriugian  Dukes  alone  showed  any  anxiety  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  their  country  and  their  religion:  the  political  as  well  as 
the  religious  liberties  of  Germany  were  to  be  saved  by  a  foreign 
prince.     Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  had  viewed  with  alarm 
the  progress  of  Wallenstein,  and  especially  the  plan  for  extending 
the  domination  of  the  empire  to  the  Baltic    He  had  been  offended 
by  the  exclusion  of  his  ambassadors  from  the  congress  of  Liibeck, 
and  by  the  assistance  given  to  the  Poles  by  the  Imperialists.     He 
was  also,  no  doubt,  being  himself  a  zealous  Protestant,  moved  with 
indignation  at  the  oppression  exercised  against  the  Protestants  of 
Germany :  although  this  was  properly  no  casus  bdli^  and  was  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  manifest  which  he  published  shortly  after  his 
landing  in  that  country.*     Gustavus  was  also  induced  to  engage 
in  the  great  German  struggle  by  the  assistance  of  France.     Siche- 
lieu,  to  effect  so  favourable  a  diversion  to  the  war  then  carrying  on 
in  Italy  between  France  and  the  House  of  Austria  respecting  the 
Mantuan  succession,  had,  through  his  ambassador,  Gharnace,  nego- 
ciated  a  truce  between  Sweden  and  Poland,   and  promised  to 
furnish  Gustavus  with  an  annual  subsidy.     It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  the  support  of  France,  though  of  course  important, 
was  the  main  cause  of  bringing  Sweden  into  the  field.     Gustavus 
began  the  war  before  he  had  concluded  any  agreement  with  that 
power,  in  order  both  to  be  and  to  show  himself  independent.     The 

'  Thus  Oxenstiern  said,  in  1637,  in  the  Begnum   Suecia  et  Contortes  RdigumU 

Swedieh  Council :  *'  Zum  Teutschen  Krieg  mochten  in  Sicherlieit  sitzen,  tarn  in  statu 

war  kein  scopus  principalis  defensio  re-  ecclfsiastico  quam    in  politico" — Palm' 

Uaionis — deren    arma   spiritualia  sunt,  skiildsche  M8S.  t^p,  Gt&^er,  Gesch.  Sckwe- 

tSa   preces  et  lacrijna — Bondern,    dass  <20n5,  B.  iii.  S.  387. 
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t^reaty  of  Bemwald  between  France  and  Sweden  was  not  definitively 
signed  till  January  23rd  1631,  several  months  after  Grustavus  had 
Isvnded  in  Germany ;  nor,  as  Voltaire  remarks,  was  the  stipulated 
8xil)sidy  of  a  million  livrea  per  annum  ^one  sufficient  to  have 
induced  the  Swedish  King  to  enter  on  such  a  war.* 

Gustavus  Adolphus  set  sail  from  the  harbour  of  Elfsnabben, 
IMay  30th  1630.  Before  his  departure  he  took  a  formal  leave  of 
tlie  Stat^  assembled  at  Stockholm,  when  he  presented  to  them 
his  little  daughter,  Christina,  not  yet  six  years  of  age ;  and  ten- 
derly embracing  her,  recommended  her  to  their  fidelity  as  heiress 
of  his  kingdom  in  a  speech  which  drew  tears  even  from  those 
northern  eyes.  To  conduct  the  government  in  his  absence,  he 
liad  appointed  a  Council  of  Eegency  consisting  of  ten  persons,  who 
Tvere  to  reside  constantly  at  Stockholm. 

After  an  adverse  and  tedious  navigation,  he  landed  with  his 
army  of  some  13,000  men  in  the  isle  of  Usedom,  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  June  24th.     Another  division  of  his.army  was  conveyed 
to  Stralsund.     Gustavus  prided  himself  on  being  the  first  to  set 
foot  on  German  soiL    No  sooner  was  he  landed  than  he  seized 
a  pick-axe  and  began  to  open  a  trench ;  after  which  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  offered  up  a  prayer.*    In  his  army  were  many  thou- 
sand British  soldiers,  most  of  whom  had  served  in  the  German  wars. 
After  taking  possession  of  the  isles  of  Usedom  and  WoUin, 
which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  Gustavus  proceeded  towards 
Stettin,  the  residence  of  Bogislaus  XIV.,   Duke  of  Pomerania. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  assert  his  neutrality,  Bogislaus  foimd  himself 
compelled  to  admit  the  Swedes ;  and  being  old  and  childless  made 
little  difficulty  in  promising  that  the  Duchy  of  Pomerania  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  Sweden  till  the  costs  of  the  war  were  paid. 
Gustavus  caused  Stettin  to  be  fortified  anew,  and  then  proceeded 
to  occupy  Damm  and  Stargard.     By  the  junction  of  the  troops  at 
Stralsund  and  others,  his  army  was  now  increased  to  upwards  of 
25,000  men,  and  there  was  no  force  competent  to  oppose  him ;  for 
the  Imperial  army  was  dispersed  in  various  directions,  and  that  of 
Tilly  was  far  from  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Westphalia.     An  imprudent  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  increased  the  advantages  of  Gustavus. 

Ferdinand  II.  had  convened  a  Diet  at  Ratisbon  in  July  1630,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  election  of  his  son  as  King  of  the 
Bomans.  The  opportunity  was  seized  to  thwart  and  impede  the 
Emperor's  poHcy.    Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  jealous  of  the  progress  of 

*  Dumont,  t.  ri.  pt.  i.  Venice  furnished  '  Haite,  Gustavus  Adofphus,  toI.  i.  p. 

in  addition  400,000  livres  annually.  216. 
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Wallenstein,  and  having  satisfied  his  own  ambition  by  securing  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  the  electoral  dignity,  would  willingly  hare 
seen  an  end  put  to  the  war ;  and  he  resolved  to  clog  the  wheels  o( 
Austria  by  procuring  the  disgrace  and  ruiu  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland, 
and  establishing  a  secret  intelligence  vdth  the  French  Court.      Wal- 
lenstein,  in  order  to  acquire  new  principalities,  under  pretence  of 
carrying  out  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  had,  as  we  have  said,  withdrawn 
his  troops  from  Mecklenburg  and  Lower  Saxony,  thus  leaving  North 
Germany  open  to  the  invader.     Wallenstein,  after  ravaging-  the 
province  of  Magdeburg,  at  last  laid  formal  siege  to  that  city  ;  but 
as  Ferdinand  was  then  contemplating  the  nomination  of  his  son  as 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  required  for  that  purpose  the  votes  of 
the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  both  of  whom  had  claims 
on  Magdeburg,  Wallenstein  was  ordered  to  abandon  the  si^;e.     He 
then  cast  his  eyes  on  the  smaller  lands  and  dioceses.   Wolfenbiittel, 
from  which  Duke  Frederick  Ulric  of  Brunswick  had  been  deposed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Ijnperial  Council,  was  to  be  made  over  as  a  princi- 
pality to  Wallenstein's  general,  Pappenheim ;  Kulenberg  was  to  be 
given  to  Tilly ;  Wiirtemberg  had  also  felt  the  effects  of  military 
violence :  and  everywhere,  in  carrying  out  the  Edict  of  Restitution, 
no  particular  inquiries  were  made  whether  the  church  property 
seized  had  been  secularised  before  or  after  the  Peace  of  Passau. 

These  proceedings  had  given  great  dissatisfaction,  not  only  to 
Duke  Maximilian,  but  also  to  other  electors  and  princes ;  and  in 
1630  Maximilian  openly  joined  the  party  that  demanded  the  dis- 
missal of  Wallenstein,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Imperial  army^  as 
conditions  without  which  they  would  not  consent  to  the  election  of 
the  Emperor's  son,  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  the  Romans.     The  Em- 
peror, the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  spiritual  Electors,  appeared 
in  person  at  Katisbon,  but  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  sent  only 
plenipotentiaries.     At  this  assembly,  also^  appeared  the  French 
envoys,  Leon  Brulart  and  Father  Joseph,  ostensibly  about  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  but  with  secret  instructions  to  do  all  in  their  power  still 
further  to  embitter  Maximilian,  who  had  already  a  secret  intelli- 
gence with  the  French  Court,  and  the  spiritual  Electors  against 
Wallenstein,  to   effect  the  disarmament  of  the  empire,  and  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Ferdinand's  son.*     In  all  these  objects  they 
were  completely  successful.     The  Emperor,  after  a  long  struggle, 
consented  to  dismiss  Wallenstein,  and  to  reduce  the  Imperial  army 
to  40,000  men,  while  the  League  still  kept  on  foot  a  force  of 
30,000 ;  yet  so  far  from  securing  the  election  of  his  son  by  these 

'  See  Richelieti,  MSmoire^,  pt.  x. 
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<;oncesaion8,  the  Electors  even  talked  of  making  the  Duke  of 
Savaria  his  successor  on  the  Imperial  throne.  Wallenstein,  after 
remaining  at  Halberstadt  till  January  1630,  had  proceeded  into 
J3ohemia  to  reduce  some  of  his  Protestant  peasants  to  obedience^ 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  at  Mem- 
xningen,  in  Suabia ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  received,  in  August, 
the  order  of  the  Emperor  to  lay  down  his  command.  He  surprised 
all  by  his  ready  compliance  with  the  Emperor's  order,  of  which  he 
liad  been  previously  informed  by  his  cousin,  Max  von  Wallenstein. 
^lien  the  Imperial  envoys  appeared,  he  received  them  in  a  friendly 
manner,  gave  them  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  when,  after  long 
hesitation,  they  began  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  he  interrupted 
them  by  reading  a  Latin  paper,  in  which  were  indicated  the  nativity 
of  the  Emperor,  that  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  his  own ;  adding, 
'^  You  may  see,  gentlemen,  from  the  stars,  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  your  commission,  and  that  the  spiritue  of  the  Elector  domi* 
nates  over  that  of  the  Emperor,  I  cannot,  therefore,  blame  the 
Emperor ;  and  though  I  grieve  that  his  Majesty  should  support  me 
so  little,  I  shall  obey.''  ^  He  now  again  repaired  to  his  Bohemian 
estates,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Prague,  where  he  lived  with 
regal  splendour. 

The  dismissal  of  Wallenstein's  army,  which  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu had  not  a  little  contributed  to  eflFect,  was  of  course  most  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  Crustavus  Adolphus.  Richelieu's  envoys 
had  also  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  Mantuan  succession, 
of  which  we  must  here  say  a  few  words. 

Yincenzio  di  Gronzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  died  December  26th  1627.  His  next  heir  in  the  Duchy  of 
Mantua  was  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  descended  with  Yincenzio  from  a 
common  grandfather,  Frederick  IL,  though  by  a  younger  son  of 
this  duke.  Yincenzio's  successor  in  the  Montferrat  was  his  niece, 
Maria  di  Gonzaga,  who  shortly  before  her  uncle's  death  had  been 
married  to  Charles  de  Rethel,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers ;  in  which 
House  therefore  the  whole  inheritance  was  united ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Nevers  took  possession  of  it  in  January  1628.  The  Court  of 
Spain,  however,  was  unwilling  to  see  so  important  an  Italian  pos- 
session fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  long  naturalised  in  France ; 
and  they  raised  up  a  counter-claimant  in  the  person  of  Caesar  Duke 
of  GxLastalla,  descended  from  Ferdiuand,  a  brother  of  Duke 
Frederick  II. ;  founding  his  pretensions  on  the  circumstance  that, 
though  of  the  younger  branch,  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  eldest 

'  Fonter,  WaUensiein,  p.  147. 
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son  of  Ferdinand,  while  the  Duke  of  Nevers  sprang  from  the  ihiri 
son  of  Frederick.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  also  disputed  the  title  of  hk 
grand-daughter,  Maria  di  Gronzaga,  to  the  Montferrat,  and  revived 
the  claims  of  his  house,  made  a  century  before,  to  that  marqoisate, 
but  condemned  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  Spaniards  incited 
the  Duke  of  Guastalla  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  as  suzerain  of  the 
Mantuan  fief,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  SavoT, 
promising  to  give  him  Trino  and  other  places  in  the  Montferrat 
adjoining  his  dominions.  As  Ferdinand  U.  delayed  to  give  his 
decision,  a  Spanish  force,  under  the  Count  of  Montenegro,  entered 
the  Mantuan  territory,  whilst  another  body  laid  siege  to  Casale,  the 
capital  of  the  Montferrat;  Charles  Emmanuel  engaging  to  secure, 
meanwhUe,  the  passes  of  the  Alps  against  the 'advance  of  the 
French. 

The  French  Court  had  no  personal  motives  to  favour  the  cause 
of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  who  had  taken  part  in  all  the  rebellions 
against  it ;  political  reasons  alone  induced  it  to  support  him,  though 
the  siege  of  La  Bochelle  and  the  war  with  England  at  first  prevented 
it  from  giving  him  any  effectual  assistance.    After  the  fall  of  La 
Bochelle,  Richelieu  was  hindered  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen- 
mother  from  immediately  interfering  in  the  ^affairs  of  Italy;  but 
early  in  1629  he  persuaded  Louis  XIIL,  whom  he  accompanied,  to 
cross  Mont  Gr^n^vre  with  his  army ;  the  Pas  de  Suse  was  carried 
against  the  Piedmontese  (March),  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
compelled  to  accept  a  treaty,  to  which,  as  the  French  were  prepon- 
derant in  force,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan  waa  also  glad  to 
accede. 

The  French,  who  held  Casale,  leaving  a  garrison  of  6000  men 
in  Susa  till  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  Spain,  now  re- 
crossed  the  Alps,  in  order  to  reduce  the  last  remains  of  the 
Hugonots,  who,  under  the  Duke  of  Bohan,  still  held  out  in  Lan- 
guedoc  and  the  southern  parts  of  France.  The  hands  of  Bichelieu 
were  left  the  more  free  for  this  undertaking  by  the  peace  concluded 
with  England,  April  4th  1629 ;  by  which  Charles  L,  engrossed  by 
his  quarrels  with  his  subjects,  consented  to  renounce  the  protection 
of  the  Hugonots.  The  Court  of  Spain,  despite  its  bigotry,  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  assist  Bohan  and  his  heretics ;  but  it 
was  too  late ;  the  Hugonots  were  worsted  in  a  struggle,  into  the 
details  of  which  we  cannot  enter ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  their  extinc- 
tion as  a  political  party  was  consummated  by  the  reduction  of 
Montauban  in  August  1629. 

Meanwhile  an  Austrian  army,  withdrawn,  as  already  mentioned, 
from  North  Germany,  had  entered  the  territory  of  the  Griaons 
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towards  the  end  of  May ;  had  seized  Coire  and  the  passes  of  the 

Rhine  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  the  French  were  summoned  by  a 

proclamation  of  the  Emperor  to  evacuate  the  Imperial  fiefs  in 

Italy.     The  summer  was  spent  in  negociations,  during  which^  with 

an  eye  to  future  contests,  the  veteran  captain,  Spinola,  was  made 

governor  of  Milan  by  Philip  FV.     At  the  end  of  September  the 

Imiperialists,  under  Colalto,  descended  into  Tjombardy,  and  laid 

siege  to  Mantua,  whilst  Spinola  invaded  the  Montferrat.     Biche- 

lieu  now  raised  an  army,  composed  chiefly  of  foreign  mercenaries, 

and  as  Louis  XIII.  was  detained  at  home  by  domestic  occurrences, 

he  crossed  the  Alps  at  their  head  in  February  1630,  with  the  title 

and  authority  of  Lieutenant-G-eneral  of  the  King.     The  ravages  of 

disease  had  compelled  the  Imperial  army  to  abandon  the  siege  of 

Mantua ;  but  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  intractable,  and  to  put  an 

end  to  his  evasions,  Richelieu  made  a  feint  on  Turin,  near  which 

Charles  Emmanuel  was  posted  with  his  army.     In  this  march  the 

Cardinal  appeared  as  generalissimo  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 

with  cuirass,  cap  and  plume,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his 

holsters.     But  instead  of  marching  on  Turin,  Kichelieu  suddenly 

retraced  his  steps  towards  the  Alps,  and  seized  Pinerolo  after  a 

three  days'  siege,  thus  securing  the  key  of  Italy.     Louis,  in  person, 

effected  the  reduction   of  Savoy  in  June;  whilst  in  Piedmont 

Charles  Emmanuel  was  defeated  at  Vegliana  by  the   Duke  de 

Montmorenci,  July   10th.     Grrief  and  vexation  at  these   events 

caused  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  expired  July  26th  at 

the  age  of  sixty-eight.     To  balance,  however,  these  successes  of  the 

French,  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Mantua  was  surprised 

and  captured  by  the  lieutenants    of  Colalto  in    the  night   of 

July  17  th. 

Victor  Amadeus,  the  new  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Louis  XIIL,  was  not  so  uncompromising  an  enemy  of 
France  as  his  father.  By  the  intermediation  of  Griulio  Mazarini, 
the  Pope's  agent,  a  truce  was  signed,  to  last  from  September  8th  to 
October  16th,  and  Victor  Amadeus  promised  to  join  the  French  if 
a  reasonable  peace  were  not  efifeded  by  the  13th  of  October.  The 
town  of  Casale  was  put  into  Spinola's  hands,  who  was  at  that  time 
besieging  it ;  the  citadel  was  still  held  by  the  French  under  Toiras ; 
who,  however,  engaged  to  surrender  it,  if  not  relieved  before  the 
end  of  October.  .On  the  17th  of  that  month,  the  truce  being 
expired,  Marshals  La  Force,  Schomberg,  and  Marillac  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Casale.  Spinola  had  died  during  the  truce.  On  the 
26th  of  October  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  were  in  presence 
before  the  town ;  a  battle  was  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  when 
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suddenly  a  cavalier  dashed  from  the  Spanish  line,  and  rode 
towards  the  French,  waving  a  white  handkerchief,  and  exclaimiDg 
in  Italian,  ^^Pace!  pace!  alto!  aMo!"  (Peace!  peace!  halt  I 
halt  I)  He  advanced  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  for  several  of  the 
French  soldiers  fired  on  him. 

It  was  Griulio  Mazarini,  who  was  really  the  bearer  of  a  treatj  of 
peace  effected  by  Brolart  and  Richelieu's  factotum  Father  Joseph. 
at  Ratisbon.  Richelieu,  however,  declared  that  they  had  exceeded 
their  commission ;  and  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  they  had  been 
induced  to  hurry  on  a  treaty  by  the  news  of  the  King's  dangerous 
illness,  of  the  factions  that  prevailed  in  the  French  Court,  and  the 
critical  situation  of  Casale,  the  capture  of  which  appeared  in- 
evitable, or  whether  the  Cardinal,  by  what  a  recent  French  his- 
torian calls  ^^a  somewhat  MachiaveUian  combination,"*  had  fur- 
nished his  Capuchin  with  secret  instructions  to  conclude  a  treaty 
which  he  might  afterwards  find  a  pretext  to  disavow.  It  was, 
however,  accepted  by  the  French  generals.  It  was  agreed  that 
both  the  French  and  Spaniards  should  evacuate  Casale  and  the 
rest  of  the  Montferrat ;  the  town  and  citadel  were  to  be  given  up  to 
Ferdinand,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  and  the  garrisons 
were  to  be  composed  entirely  of  native  troops.  The  French,  how- 
ever,  with  very  bad  faith,  left  behind  them  some  of  their  own 
soldiers,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  Montferrat;  and  when  the 
Spaniards  had  recrossed  the  Po,  two  French  regiments  returned 
and  introduced  a  convoy  of  provisions  into  Casale.  Yet  hostilities 
were  not  resumed.  The  appearance  of  Crustavus  Adolphus  in 
Crermany  induced  the  Emperor  to  abandon  the  war  in  Italy,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavours  of  Philip  IV.  to  persuade  him  to  continue 
it ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Chierasco  in  Piedmont, 
April  6th  1631.  Ferdinand  II.  agreed  to  invest  the  Duke  of 
Nevers  with  Mantua  and  the  Montferrat,  on  his  ceding  a  large 
portion  of  the  latter,  including  Alba  and  Trino  to  Victor  Amadeus, 
to  whom  also  France  was  to  restore  all  that  she  occupied  in  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy.'  Richelieu,  however,  by  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  contrived  to  evade  this  part  of  the  treaty,  in  so 
faras  Pinerolowas  concerned, which  he  hadresolved  neverto  restore. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  episode  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Richelieu  did  not  mean  to  let  the  Italian  peace  di- 
vert him  from  the  less  open  warfare  which  he  was  pursuing  against 
the  House  of  Austria  in  Grermany.     Intrigues  against  the  Cardinal 

•  Hartin,  t  zi.  p.  339.  •  Dumont,  t  Ti  pt  L  p.  9. 
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during  the  dangerous  illness  of  Louis  XIII.  had  threatened  to 

overthrow  his  policy  and  put  an  end  to  his  ministry,  perhaps  even 

to  his  life.     They  were  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  recovery  of 

the  King ;  but  space  will  Aot  allow  us  to  detail  "  the  Grand  Tempest 

of  the  Court,"  **  the  Day  of  the  Dupes,"  and  the  tyrannical  manner 

in  which  Richelieu  avenged  himself  on  his  enemies,  which  belong 

entirely  to  the  domestic  history  of  France.     The  frustration  of  the 

plots  against  him  served  to  place  his  power  and  influence  on  a 

firmer  basis,  and  to  give  him  freer  scope  to  pursue  his  plans  of 

foreign  policy.     But  to  return  to  the  Swedish  invasion. 

Having  delivered  Pomerania,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns, 

from  the   Imperialists  under  Torquato  Conti,  Gustavus   entered 

Mecklenburg,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  deposed  dukes  of 

that  country ;  but  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Elector 

of  Saxony,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  his  brother-in-law,  to 

ally  themselves  with  him  in  defence  of  their  religion.     Gustavus 

was  detained  some  time  at  Stralsund,  engaged  in  negociations  with 

the  French  envoy,  Chamace,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of 

Bemwald,  aheady  mentioned.     To  the  surprise  of  the  enemy,  the 

Swedes,  according  to  their  custom,  continued  the  campaign  during 

the  winter ;  and  Greiffenhagen  wad  assaulted  and  taken,  under  the 

conduct  of  Gustavus,  on  Christmas  eve.     Early  in  1631,  Kolberg, 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Demmin  yielded  to  his  arms,  before 

Tilly  thought  it  prudent  to  oppose  him.     The  Imperial  general, 

distrustful  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  the   Emperor  had 

offended  in  the  matter  of  Magdeburg,  demanded  this  town,  as 

well  as  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 

necessary  for  his  operations  on  the  Elbe ;  and,  after  taking  New 

Brandenburg  and  putting  the  Swedish  garrison  to  the  sword,  he 

proceeded  to  Magdeburg. 

Gustavus  had  a  right  to  expect  that  Tilly's  attack  upon  a  city 
to  which  both  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  had 
claims,  would  procure  him  the  alliance  of  those  princes ;  but  as 
both  of  them  continued  to  decline  his  proposals,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Magdeburg  to  its  fate.  Early  in  1631  John  George  had 
assembled  the  Protestant  princes  and  states  at  Leipsic  to  come  to 
some  decision  respecting  the  Edict  of  Bestitution  and  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  Protestants ;  but  the  Conventus  of  Leipsic,  as  it  was 
called,  though  it  excited  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  the 
Emperor,  had,  like  most  German  meetings,  little  practical  result. 
All  alliance  with  Gustavus,  the  only  man  who  could  save  Germany, 
was  declined ;  but  there  was  some  talk,  which  ended  in  nothing,  ^{ 
applying  to  the  already  vanquished  King  of  Denmark. 
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The  King  of  Sweden  bad  demanded  from  the  Elector  of  Brash 
burg  Ciistrin  and  Spandau;  Greorge  William  would  grant  Oftht 
former  of  these  towns ;  and  Crustavus  finding,  after  an  interview,  thai 
he  could  not  persuade  his  brother-in-law,  determined  to  march  on 
Berlin.  He  approached  that  city  with  only  1000  musketeers;  but 
his  whole  army  followed  and  encamped  round  it ;  and  the  Elector 
found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  Spandau  to  the  Swedes,  on 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  evacuated  when  Magdebm^g  had 
been  relieved.  But  this  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish.  Magde- 
burg, besieged  since  March,  was  taken  by  storm.  May  lOth^  and 
dreadfully  handled.  Pappenheim,  who  served  under  Tilly,  irritated 
by  the  prolonged  resistance  of  some  of  the  citizens,  caused  their 
houses  to  be  fired ;  in  the  night  the  flames  spread  over  the  whole 
city,  and  left  only  the  cathedral,  and  some  houses  round  about  it, 
undestroyed.  Between  20,000  and  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  perished.*® 

Gustavus  was  forced  again  to  threaten  Berlin  before  his  brother- 
in-law  would  consent  to  join  him ;  and  at  last  on  the  lltb  of  June 
1631,  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded.  George  William  agreed  to 
pay  30,000  dollars  monthly  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  place  Spandau 
and  Ciistrin  at  their  disposal.  But  Gustavus  could  not  plunge 
deeper  into  Germany  till  he  had  made  terms  with  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  now  on  foot  an  army  of  18,000  men  under  the 
command  of  Arnim,  a  d-devant  colonel  of  Wallenstein's.  John 
George  had  refused  to  assist  the  Swedes  in  their  attempt  to  relieve 
Magdeburg,  and  had  even  contested  their  passing  the  Elbe.  After 
the  fall  of  Magdeburg,  Gustavus  therefore  again  marched  north- 
wards into  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  and  wrested  Greifswald 
from  the  Imperialists.  He  and  Tilly  seemed  to  avoid  each  other; 
for  Tilly  proceeded  into  the  middle  districts  of  Germany  to  rob 
and  hector  the  Protestant  princes. 

Duke  William  of  Weimar  fled  before  Tilly  to  Leipsic;  but 
Duke  Bemhard,  in  conjunction  with  William,  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
resolved  on  a  stout  resistance;  and  the  latter  rejected  Tilly's 
demands  to  surrender  Gassel  and  Ziegenhain,  and  to  pay  a  contri- 
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"  According  to  Harte  (Cruatavut  Adot- 
phuSf  Tol.  i.  p.  339),  as  weU  as  Schiller 
and  other  historians,  Tilly,  when  remon- 
strated with  by  some  of  his  officers  re- 
specting the  cruelties  exercised  at  Mag* 
oeburg,  replied :  "  I'he  town  mtist  bleed: 
it.  has  not  yet  made  sufficient  atonement 
Let  the  soldiers  persist  another  hour^  and 
then  we  will  reconsider  the  matter"  This 
stoiy  appears  to'be  taken  from  the  Soldat 


SuedoiSj  where  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
qualification,  *'  if  it  is  irtte^"  which,  how- 
ever, is  omitted  by  Harte.  Yet  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  Tilly 
will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  away  the 
admitted  fact,  that  it  was  not  till  the  third 
day  that  he  entered  Magdebuzg  and  pro- 
claimed quarter.  See  Menzel,  Neuere 
Gesch,  der  Deutschen,  &  iv.  S.  68  f. 
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'' 'bxition.  Upon  the  approach  of  Oustavos,  who  had  crossed  the 
£lbe,  and  established  a  fortified  camp  near  the  little  town  of 
'Werben,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Havel,  Tilly  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hesse^  and  the  Landgrave  reoccupied 
liis  fortresses.  While  the  Swedish  army  was  at  Werben,  Duke 
IBemhard  of  Saxe  Weimar  entered  the  service  of  Gustavus,  and  the 
Xiandgrave  of  Hesse  concluded  with  him  at  the  same  place  the  Treaty 
of  Werben.  The  Swedish  King  supplied  the  Landgrave  with  money 
to  levy  troops,  and  appointed  him  general  of  all  the  forces  that 
should  be  raised  in  the  Rhenish  Circles  and  Upper  Germany.  In 
August,  the  Dukes  of  Meckleuburg  were  solemnly  reinstated  in 
their  dominions  at  Giistrow,  although  the  Imperialists  continued 
to  maintain  themselves  at  Bostock  till  October,  and  at  Wismar 
till  January  1632.  During  the  summer  both  Gustavus  and  Tilly 
had  received  considerable  reinforcements ;  the  Swedish  King  had 
been  rejoined  by  General  Gustavus  Horn  with  4000  men,  while 
the  Imperial  general  had  added  to  his  army  many  of  the  troops 
dismissed  from  the  war  in  Italy.  Tilly  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  storm  the  camp  of  Gustavus  at  Werben,  and  afterwards  by  an 
impolitic  endeavour  to  overawe  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  had  excited  the  anger  and  suspicion  of  the  Imperialists 
by  the  Leipsic  Conventus,  he  threw  that  prince  into  the  arms  of 
Gustavus.  The  Imperialists,  40,000  or  50,000  strong,  entered 
Saxony;  Tilly  proceeded  with  his  usual  ferocity,  and  when  the 
Elector  heard  that  200  of  his  villages  were  in  flames,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  Gustavus,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  joined  the 
Swedes  with  an  army  of  some  18,000  men.  Tilly  had  entered 
Leipsic,  but  on  the  approach  of  Gustavus  and  John  George  he 
offered  them  battle  at  Breitenfeld,  near  that  town.  The  Battle  of 
Leifsio,  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  won  entirely  by  the  Swedes,  September  7th  1631  ;  the 
Saxons,  consisting  of  raw  recruits,  were  speedily  dispersed;  the 
Elector,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  rear,  joined  the  flight  with  his 
body-guard,  and  stopped  not  till  he  reached  Eilenburg ;  where  he 
refreshed  himself  with  a  draught  of  beer.  After  an  engagement  of 
five  hours,  Tilly  was  completely  defeated ;  he  lost  his  guns  and 
half  his  men,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

After  this  decisive  victory  Germany  seemed  to  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Swedish  King.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  have 
marched  directly  on  Vienna,  and  among  those  who  thought  so 
were  two  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  Europe,  Eichelieu  and 
Gustavus's  own  chancellor,  Oxenstiern.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  the  capture  of  Vienna  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
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war.  That  capital  had  been  taken  before,  yet  Austria  continued 
to  subsist  Gustavus  resolved  to  march  to  the  Shine  ;  a  course  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  by  a  presFiDg  inyitation  from  the  Protestant 
States  assembled  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  by  the  prospect 
of  making  the  Catholic  bishoprics  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
army.  While  the  Saxons  under  Amim  were  to  proceed  through 
Lusatia  and  Bohemia  into  Moravia,  the  Swedish  King  pressed  on 
his  march  through  the  Thuringian  forest,  often  continuing  it  at 
night  by  the  light  of  torches.  Tilly  retired  with  the  remnant  of 
his  forces  by  Halle  into  Westphalia;  where  he  rallied  all  the  dis- 
persed bodies  of  Imperialists,  intending  to  intercept  the  Swedes  on 
their  march  through  Franconia.  A  Swedish  officer  who  preceded 
Grustavus,  succeeded  in  gaining  to  his  alliance  the  towns  of 
Nuremberg,  Ulm,  and  Strasburg ;  and  Erfurt,  Grotha,  and  all  that 
lay  on  the  road  to  Franconia,  were  occupied  before  the  end  of 
September.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  Swedes  appeared  before 
Wiirtzburg,  which  was  soon  captured,  though  the  castle  held  out 
till  November  7th.  Hanau  was  surprised ;  Frankfort  opened  its 
gates ;  Gustavus  passed  through  that  city,  and  on  the  same  ev^ng 
occupied  Hochst  (November  17th). 

Tilly  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  Swedes.  He  and  Pappenheim  had  quarrelled; 
the  latter  had  been  offended  by  Tilly's  ascribing  to  a  mistake 
committed  by  him  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Pappenheim 
went  into  Westphalia,  while  Tilly,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  succour 
Wiirtzburg,  marched  to  Nuremberg.  Gustavus  heard,  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Hochst,  that  the  enemy  had  separated ;  one  p<Mrtion 
of  his  force  had  been  despatched  to  Bohemia,  another  to  Bavaria, 
while  the  third  and  smallest  portion  remained  in  Franconia. 
Tilly,  with  tears,  complained  that  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had 
forbidden  him  to  undertake  anything  decisive,  as  his  army  formed 
the  last  reserve."  Yet  Gustavus,  who  on  his  march  from  Wiirtz- 
burg to  Hanau  had  only  7500  foot  and  4000  cavalry,  had  never 
been  seen  so  disturbed  and  indecisive  as  on  the  approach  of  Tilly.*^ 

Mentz  surrendered  to  Gustavus  December  13th.  The  Emperor 
had  ob^rved,  when  he  heard  of  the  Swedish  king's  landing,  that 
"  he  had  got  another  little  enemy ; "  and  Gustavus  had  been  called 
the  "  Snow  King,"  whose  forces,  it  was  said,  would  melt  away  as  he 
approached  the  south.  It  was  therefore  an  extraordinary  appari- 
tion to  see  him  established  at  Christmas  1631  on  the  banks  of  the 

"  Baieyeuhiller,  Ann,  Ferd.  Th.  xi.  S.  >*  Monro,  Exped,  with  McKe^s  Regi- 
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Rhine,  the  recognised  head  of  Protestant  Germany,  accompanied 
l>y  his  consort,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and   am- 
bassadors.    His  Chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  who  brought  thither  some 
reinforcements  from  Prussia,  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  and  alarm 
tlie  many  princes  who  composed  his  staff.     The  Swedish  arms 
appeared  everywhere  successful.     Tott  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Mecklenburg  by   capturing  Bostock,   Wismar,   and   Domitz; 
JEIom,  though  beaten  by  Tilly  at  Bamberg,  had  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating to  the  Neckar ;  Baner  had  taken  possession  of  Magdeburg 
aiter  its  evacuation  by  Pappenheim ;  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar 
liad  driven  the  enemy  from  the  Lower  Palatinate,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Frankenthal  and  Heidelberg ;  the  Landgrave  William  lY. 
of  Hesse  had  recovered  his  dominions,  occupied  Paderbom  and 
the  southern  part  of  Westphalia,  and  raised  a  considerable  army. 
Thus  the  greater  part  of  Germany  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes 
and   their   allies.      The   Catholic  League  had    been  dissipated. 
Some  of  its  members  had  lost  their  possessions  to  Giistavus ;  others 
had  joined  the  Emperor,  or  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
France. 

In  February  1632  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.,  at  the 
invitation  of  Grustavus,  joined  that  monarch  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main.  He  was  received  with  great  honour  by  Gustavus,  whose 
behaviour,  however,  was  equivocal.  Frederick  was  in  hopes  that 
he  should  be  restored  to  his  dominions ;  but  Gustavus  was  angry 
and  disappointed  at  getting  neither  subsidies  nor  troops  from 
Charles  L,  although  that  monarch  was  continually  pressing  for  his 
brother-in-law's  restoration.  Frederick,  however,  continued  to 
accompany  the  Swedish  army,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  at  last 
obtain  his  rights. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparently  triumphant  ascendancy  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  clouds  had  already  begun  to  obscure  his  success. 
lie  found  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  Electors  of  Saxody  and 
Brandenburg,  both  of  whom  had  joined  him  by  compulsion; 
George  William's  minister,  Schwarzenberg,  a  Catholic,  was  pri- 
vately sold  to  the  Emperor ;  Arnim,  the  commander  of  the  Saxon 
army,  and  ex-colonel  of  Wallenstein,  remained  secretly  connected 
with  his  former  general.  When  Arnim  marched  with  the  Saxons 
to  Prague  he  did  not  disturb  his  old  commander's  tranquillity ;  he 
left  his  palaces  and  possessions  imtouched ;  and  when  Wallenstein 
again  assumed  the  supreme  command,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
hinder  him  from  levying  an  army.  John  George  he  cajoled  with 
the  idea  of  making  himself  the  head  of  a  third  party  in  Germany. 

The  success  of  Gustavus  had  been  more  rapid  and  decisive  than 
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Sichelieu  had  hoped  or  expected,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  French  influence  in  Germany.     Bichelieu  saw  all  his  plai» 
defeated  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the  princes  of  the   Oa^ioUc 
League,  for  which  he  had  stipulated  with  Gustavus.     The  Cardinal 
would  rather  have  fomented  the  divisions  in  Germany  by  a  league 
with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  such  other  Catholic  princes  and 
states  as  were  opposed  to  the  Emperor,  than  by  assuming  the  pro- 
tection of  the  German  Protestants ;  but  Maximilian  still  hesitated. 
The  three  ecclesiastical  Electors  had  invoked  the  mediation    of 
France  in  November.    Louis  XIIL  and  Sichelieu  had  proceeded  to 
Metz  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  placed 
some  of  his  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  and  had  himself 
joined  the  army  of  Tilly.    The  French  Court  arrived  at  Metz  soon 
after  Gustavus  had  entered  Mentz ;  and  here  Louis  XIII.  received 
the  submission  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  advised  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  King.     By  the  treaty  of  Vic,  January  6th 
1632,  Charles  of  Lorraine  descended  from  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
prince  to  that  of  a  vassal.     He  abandoned  all  intelligence  with 
the   Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  promised  to  contract  no 
alliance  without  the  consent  of  Louis,  and  engaged  not  only  to 
permit  the  French  forces  to  pass  through  Lorraine,  but  also  to  join 
them  with  his  own.     At  Metz  also  arrived  the  Bishop  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  to  supplicate  the  King  and  Cardinal  for  aid  in  the  name  of 
religion.     A  more  important  suppliant  was  Christopher  von  Sotem, 
Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Treves.     By  the  approach  of  Gustavus 
to  the  Bhine,  and  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Lorraine,  the 
Electorate  of  Treves  was  threatened  on  both  sides.     The  Elector, 
who  was  at  variance  with  his  Chapter,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  French  December  21st  1631,  made  over  to  them  the  fortress  of 
Philippsburg  on  the  Bhine,  in  his  bishopric  of  Spires,  together 
with   Coblenz   and   the  opposite  fortress  of  Hermannstein,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Ehrenbreitstein.     The  French  thus  obtained 
a  footing  on  the  Bhine,  which  they  maintained  till  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.     But  the  Chapter  and  the  municipality  of  Treves, 
called  in  the  Spaniai*ds  from  the  Netherlands,  who,  before  the 
French   could  arrive,   took  possession   of  Coblenz  and  Treves: 
and  as  France  and  Spain  were  then  at  peace,  they  could  not  of 
course  be  driven  out  without  declaring  war. 

In  this  conjuncture,  in  which  the  views  and  interests  of  Louis 
and  Gustavus  seemed  to  clash,  the  Swedish  King  behaved  with 
firmness  and  dignity.  He  declined  an  interview  with  Louis  and 
Bichelieu.  He  would  make  no  concessions  to  those  princes  of  the 
Catholic  League  whose  domains  he  had  occupied,  as  the  Elector  of 
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!Mentz  and  the  Bishops  of  Wiirzbarg  and  Worms  ;  and  he  revised 
"to  restore  them  anything  till  a  general  peace.  He  reserved  the 
right  of  punishing  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  alleging  that  he  had  vio-^ 
lated  his  capitulation  with  the  Swedes.  Towards  the  other  members 
of  the  League  he  agreed  to  observe  neutrality,  and  to  restore  what 
lie  had  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  Electors  of  Treves 
and  Cologne,  except  Spires ;  but  he  demanded  in  return  that  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  and  his  allies  should  restore  all  that  they  had 
taken  from  the  Protestants  since  1618 ;  though  a  brief  delay  was 
to  be  accorded  to  arrange,  under  the  mediation  of  France  and 
England,  an  accommodation  between  Maximilian  and  the  Palatine. 

The  Duke  of  Bavaria  could  not  resign  himself  to  these  condi- 
tions; he  beat  about  to  gain  time  and  raise  troops,  and  thus 
brought  the  storm  of  war  upon  his  dominions.  Grustavus,  after  a 
rapid  march  into  Franconia,  where  he  punished  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  pursued  Tilly  and  his  retreating  army  into  Bavaria. 
The  Danube  was  passed  at  Donauworth  without  opposition ;  but 
Tilly,  strongly  posted  at  the  little  town  of  Bain,  disputed  the 
passage  of  the  Lech.  The  Swedes,  under  cover  of  their  guns,  with 
difficulty  threw  a  bridge  across  that  rapid  stream,  and  succeeded  in 
passing,  despite  the  furious  resistance  of  Tilly  (April  5th  1632);  a 
cannon-ball  having  carried  away  that  commander's  thigh,  the  Bava- 
rians abandoned  their  position.  Maximilian,  who  came  up  towards 
evening,  ordered  a  retreat  to  Ingolstadt,  where  on  the  following 
day  the  veteran  Tilly  died  of  his  wound.  Maximilian  now  took  the 
sole  command,  and  determined  to  procrastinate  the  war  till  he 
should  be  assisted  by  the  Imperialists. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Ferdinand  II.  had  looked  around  in 
various  quarters  for  assistance.  He  had  invoked  the  aid  of  Spain, 
of  the  Pope,  of  the  king  of  Poland,  of  the  Italian  princes,  of  his 
son  Ferdinand,  now  king  of  Hungary;  but  none  of  these  could 
afford  him  any  effectual  succour.  The  only  chance  of  safety  seemed 
to  be  to  recall  the  Duke  of  Friedland.  The  Emperor  had  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  Wallenstein  after  his  dismissal,  and  con- 
tinued to  address  him  as  '^  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Friedland,  and 
Sagan."  Wallenstein  was  first  sounded  about  resuming  the  com- 
mand in  October,  but  he  excused  himself,  pleading  indisposition 
from  the  gout,  and  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  make  the  most 
humble  and  pressing  appeal  to  him  for  assistance.  It  was  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  December  that  he  consented  to  raise  another 
army,  when  he  engaged  to  serve  for  three  months  only,  declining 
however  the  title  of  generalissimo  and  all  the  emoluments  of  the 
office.     His  conduct  resembled  that  of  a  coquette  who  seeks  by 
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feigned  reluctance  to  enhance  the  value  of  her  &vour8.  As  the 
term  of  the  three  months  drew  nigh,  and  the  advance  of  the  Swedes 
inspired  fresh  alarm,  the  Emperor's  solicitations  that  Wallenstem 
should  continue  in  the  command  were  redoubled,  the  aoiind  of 
whose  drum  had  attracted  recruits  from  all  quarters,  and  he  was  now 
at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  The  time  was  come  when  he  might 
make  his  own  terms.  He  drew  up  a  capitulation  for  the  Emperor  3 
signature  which  seemed  to  reverse  the  situation  of  sovereign  and 
subject  He  insisted  on  being  the  sole  commander,  not  only  of  the 
Imperial,  but  also  of  the  Spanish  troops ;  he  stipulated  that  the 
Emperor's  son,  Ferdinand^'  should  not  even  show  himself  in  the 
army,  still  less  exercise  any  command  in  it,  and  that  when  Bohemia 
was  recovered  he  should  reside  at  Prague,  under  a  Spanish  guard 
of  12,000  men,  till  a  general  peace  was  effected.  Wallenstein  de- 
manded as  his  reward  an  hereditary  estate  in  Austria,  secured  to 
him  by  the  Emperor,  together  with  many  other  rights  and  privi- 
leges. No  Imperial  pardon  was  to  be  valid  except  it  was  confirmed 
by  Wallenstein ;  and  then  only  in  cases  which  concerned  life  and 
honour,  not  territorial  possessions.  The  Duke  and  his  private 
interests,  particularly  his  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered and  provided  for  in  any  general  peace.  In  short,  Wallen- 
stein usurped  some  of  his  sovereign's  most  important  functions; 
yet,  such  was  Ferdinand's  necessity,  he  submitted  with  apparent 
cheerfulness  to  all  his  general's  demands ;  in  which  the  latter  might 
not  unnaturally  find  a  little  satisfaction  for  the  affront  put  upon 
him  by  his  dismissal  two  years  before,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
securing  himself  from  any  future  caprices  of  the  Emperor. 

Before  the  end  of  May  Wallenstein  had  driven  the  Saxons  under 
Arnim  from  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia.  Meanwhile  Crustavus 
was  pushing  on  his  conquests.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  on  Ingol- 
stadt,  where  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  the  Swedish  king  occu- 
pied Augsbiu^g,  and  caused  the  citizens  to  do  homage  to  him ;  and 
he  prized  as  one  of  his  highest  triumphs  the  restoration  of  Protes- 
tantism in  this  cradle  of  its  infancy.  He  then  entered  Bavaria, 
where,  however,  he  encountered  a  formidable  resistance  from  the 
fanaticism  of  the  peasantry,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  recep- 
tion he  had  experienced  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Munich  was 
entered  May  17th,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  accompanied  the 
Swedes,  had  the  transitory  satisfaction  of  passing  a  brief  time  in 
the  capital  of  his  arch-enemy.  Hence  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
liVeimar  was  despatched  with  the  van  towards  the  Tyrol.    Vienna 

»•  PoMtep,  Wallenstein,  S.  179. 
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^^^as  in  confitemation ;  even  Italy  began  to  tremble.  Wallenstein 
Iiad  now  an  opportuoity  to  indulge  his  grudge  against  Maximilian, 
t^he  principal  author  of  his  disgrace.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  found 
liimself  reduced  to  congratulate  on  his  success  the  man  whom  he 
Iiad  so  loudly  denounced  at  Satisbon,  and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Prague 
liad  been  recovered  early  in  May,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
Wallenstein  to  march  into  Bavaria ;  but  he  did  not  stir  a  foot  till 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  then  on  conditions  the  most  humi- 
liating to  Maximilian.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria^  who  was  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  with  his  army,  was  obliged  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  put  himself  under  the  control  of  an  upstart  condottiere 
like  Wallenstein.  When  they  met  at  Eger  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
tw^o  such  enemies  to  note  their  bearing ;  and  the  inquisitive  re- 
marked that  his  Serene  Highness  the  Elector  had  learned  the  art 
of  dissembling  better  than  the  Duke  of  Friedland.'*  After  the 
junction  of  their  armies  Wallenstein  assumed  the  command  in 
chief.  Gustavus,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
junction,  now  hastened  to  seize  Nuremberg,  leaving  Bemhard  of 
Weimar  and  Greneral  Baner  to  protect  his  conquests  in  Bavaria  and 
Upper  Suabia.  Nuremberg  offered  him  many  advantages  both  in 
a  strategical  and  tactical  point  of  view.  He  could  easily  commu- 
nicate there  with  his  allies  both  in  North  and  South  Germany,  while 
the  situation  of  the  place  rendered  it  easy  of  defence ;  and  the  town 
vdth  its  immediate  environs  was  converted  into  one  vast  fortified 
camp,  capable  of  sheltering  50,000  men.  But  Wallenstein,  with 
equal  tact,  took  up  a  position  which  neutralised  all  these  advan- 
tages. On  a  height  called  the  Alte  Berg^  within  a  few  miles  of 
Nuremberg,  he  also  established  a  fortified  camp,  defended  with 
trenches  and  palisades,  whence  he  infested  the  convoys  and  com- 
munications of  the  Swedes.  Here  the  two  great  generals  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  sat  nine  weeks  watching  each  other.  Wallen- 
stein's  forces  were  the  more  numerous ;  but,  being  mostly  composed 
of  raw  recruits,  he  resolved  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Gustavus, 
whose  army,  after  calUng  in  Duke  Bemhard,  Baner,  and  other 
generals  with  their  forces,  amounted  to  50,000  men,  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  subsisting  them ;  and  having  in  vain  offered  battle  at  the 
foot  of  the  wooded  height  where  Wallenstein  was  encamped,  he  was 
rash  enough  to  storm  the  position ;  but  after  an  assault  which  lasted 
ten  hours,  and  in  which  every  regiment  in  the  Swedish  army  was 
successively  engaged,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  thou- 


"  "Doch  haben  die  eurtasi  Termerkt,      Herzog  gelemt." — Kheyenhiller,  B.  xii. 
dass  Ihre  Eurfarstliche  Bnrchlaucht  die      S.  24. 
KuBst   zu  didnmuliren  besser   als   der 
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sand  men  (August  24th)9  and  the  capture  of  Torstenson,  one  of  b» 
best  generals.  In  this  affair  the  sole  of  Crustavus's  boot  was  carriei 
away  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  was  his  first  failure  of  any  importance, 
and  increased  the  reputation  of  Wallenstein.  How  critical  the 
situation  of  the  Swedish  king  was  may  be  judged  from  the  dream- 
stance  of  his  sending  to  Wallenstein  proposals  for  peace ;  and  the 
communications  which  passed  between  the  two  commanders  on  this 
occasion  afterwards  afforded  the  Court  of  Vienna  a  pretext  for 
charging  Wallenstein  with  having  held  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  Gustavus.** 

A  fortnight  afterwards  (September  7th)  Grustavus  broke  up  from 
his  entrenched  camp,  and  again  took  the  road  to  Bavaria,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  Wallenstein  to  follow  him  and  of  thus  saving^ 
Saxony.  Maximilian  separated  from  Wallenstein  at  Coburg,  and 
marched  to  Ratisbon  to  defend  his  dominions,  while  Wallenstein 
proceeded  into  Saxony.  Gustavus  was  preparing  to  besiege  Ingol- 
stadt,  when  he  received  a  pressing  message  for  assistance  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  immediately  took  the  road  through  Nurem- 
bei^,  sending  his  queen  with  three  brigades  of  infantry  by  Schwein- 
furt.  They  met  at  Erfurt  towards  the  end  of  October.  '^Tien 
Gustavus  reviewed  his  army  at  this  place,  he  found  that  he  had 
only  12,000  infantry  and  6500  horse.  He  was  never,  indeed^  de- 
sirous of  large  forces,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  all  above 
40,000  men  were  an  incumbrance ;  while  Wallenstein,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  maxim  that  the  Deity  favoured  strong  battalions.^^ 
But  though  Gustavus^s  force  was  small  compared  with  that  of  his 
adversary,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Swedish  army  was 
composed  of  veteran  troops  of  the  best  description,  including  a 
large  body  of  British  soldiers.  In  the  campaign  of  1632  Gustavus 
had  in  his  service  six  British  generals,  thirty  colonels,  and  fifiy-one 
lieutenant-colonels. " 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  in  a  critical  situation.  The  Saxon 
army  under  Amim  was  in  Silesia  when  Wallenstein's  troops  entered 
the  Elector's  territories,  who  had  occupied  Leipsic  before  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Swedes.  The  march  of  the  latter,  however,  had  been 
so  rapid,  that  Wallenstein  was  astonished  to  hear  they  were  at 
Naumburg  early  in  November.  Gustavus  had  taken  a  tender  leave 
of  his  consort  at  Erfurt,  apparently  not  without  forebodings  of  his 


"  Foretei's  WaUenstein,  S.  190  f.    The  >•  Harte,  Chut  Adolphus,   Intiod.  p. 

barbarity  of  the  war  ia  shown  by  Wallen-  xxxviii. 

stein's  rejecting  another  proposal  of  Ous-  "  Ibid.  voL  i  p.  210.     On  this  subject 

tavus,  that  quarter  should  be  given,  as  in  see  Bomef  s  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 

the  Netherknds.    Ibid.  BanUltan  p.  16  sqq.  (ed.  1677). 
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impending   fate.     Wallensteiii   had   no   idea  that  he   should  be 
apttacked  at   that  advanced   season ;    he    was   preparing   to  put 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  had    detached  Pappenheim 
to  Cologne  with  a  large  force,  though  with  orders  to  storm  Halle 
and  Moritzburg  on  his  way,  and  he  was  at  the  latter  place  when  he 
received  an  order  from  Wallenstein  to  rejoin  the  main  body."   The 
Swedes  had  advanced  through  Weissenfels  to  Liitzen,  and  stood  in 
battle  array  on  the  great  plain  which  stretches  from  that  place  to 
lieipsic  (November  16th  1632).     Wallenstein's  infantry  was  drawn 
up  in  enormous  masses  to  the  north  of  the  high  road,  the  ditches  of 
which  had  been  deepened  to  serve  as  breastworks ;   his  right  wing 
rested  on  the  town  of  Liitzen  and  the  windmills  before  it ;  his  left 
stretched  far  along  the  plain,  almost  to  the  canal  which  connects  the 
Elster  and  the  Saal.     It  was  on  this  side  that  Pappenheim  was  to 
join.   To  the  left  of  the  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  strong  squadrons 
Piccolomini's  cuirassiers ;   on  the  right  were  also  large  masses  of 
cavalry,  and  again  more  infantry ;  while  at  the  extremities  of  each 
wing  were  posted  the  Croats.    In  front  of  the  line,  on  the  high  road, 
was  planted  a  battery  of  seven  guns,  the  remainder  of  the  artillery 
was  spread  along  the  front  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  wind- 
mills.    Wallenstein's  strength  has  been  variously  estimated.     He 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  after  the  battle,  rated  it  at  only 
12,000  men,  which  is  incontestably  too  low.     It  probably  consisted 
of  near  30,000  men. 

The  Swedes  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  order  as  at  Leipsic,  in 
two  lines ;  the  infantry  in  each  six  deep ;  the  cavalry  on  each  wing 
four  deep,  but  interspersed  with  pdoUms  of  musketeers.  Gustavus 
himself  led  the  right  wing  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  was  thus  opposed  to  Piccolomini's  cuirassiers ;  Bernhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  commanded  the  left  wing,  also  composed  of  six 
cavalry  regiments.  Behind  the  infantry  were  two  regiments  in 
reserve.     Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  Battle  of  Lutzbn. 

After  offering  up  a  prayer,  the  Swedish  troops  sang  Luther's 
hymn  {Emefeste  Burg  ist  unaer  Oott) ;  and  Grustavus  then  addressed 
them  in  those  flowing  words  which,  Bichelieu  observes,  he  had 
always  at  command;  while  Wallenstein  by  his  appearance  alone, 
and  the  severity  of  his  silence,  gave  his  men  to  understand  that  he 
would  either  reward  or  pimish  them  according  to  his  custom.  '^   6us<- 

I*  The  letter,   stained  with    Pappen-  translation  of  the  Report  sent  by  Bem- 

heim's  blood,  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  Louis  XIII.     It 

of  Vienna.    Forster,  Wallenstein's  Brief  e^  will  also  be   found  in  the  Appendix  to 

B.  ii.  a  273.  Forster's   Wallenstein's  Brie/e,  B.  ii.  S. 

»  RicheUeu,  Mim,  t.  iii.  p.  258.  Riche-  p.  336  (from  Sin), 
lien's  account  of  this  battle  is  a  literal 
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tavus,  after  concluding  his  address,  which  was  received  with  cheen 
and  the  clash  of  arms,  exclaimed  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaves, 
^^  And  now,  my  hearts,  let  ns  on  bravely  against  our  enemies  I  Jeso. 
Jesu,  Jesu,  let  us  fight  to-day  for  the  honour  of  Thy  holy  name!*' 
which  said,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  waving  it  over  his  head  while 
he  gave  the  word  '*  Forwards  !  "  he  himself  advanced  in  front  of  all 
his  army.*** 

Just  at  this  moment  Liitzen  was  observed  to  be  in  flames ;  for 
Wallenstein,  as  a  contemporary  writer  observes,  usually  marked 
his  advance,  ^^  like  Jupiter  in  the  poet,  all  in  thunder  Moid  lightning, 
all  in  fire  and  tempest.'*  '^     The  sun,  which  shone  forth  awhile 
about  ten  o'clock,  enabled  the  cannonade  to  begin.     The  Swedish 
infantry,  led  by  Count  Nils  Brahe,  passed  the  high  road  nnder  a 
murderous  fire,  broke  two  columns  of  the  enemy's  infaotzy  and 
were  attacking  the  third,  when  they  were  repulsed  by  the  reserve 
and  the  cavalry.     Crustavus  now  ordered  a  charge  against  the  dark 
and  threatening  masses  of  the  Imperial  cuirassiers,  clothed  firozo 
head  to  foot  in  black  armour ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Sm&land  horse,  whose  colonel  had  been  wounded,  he  led  the 
attack  in  person.     His  ardour  carried  him  beyond  his  troops^  and 
the  fog  again  coming  on,  he  got  entangled  with  two  or  three  at- 
tendants among  the  enemy's  battalions.    His  horse  was  shot  through 
the  neck,  and  a  pistol  ball  having  fractured  his  arm — for  that  day 
he  wore  no  ^urmour  on  account  of  a  recent  wound — he  besou^t 
the  Duke  of  Jjauenburg  to  conduct  him  from  the  field.     At  this 
moment  another  shot  in  the  back  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
his  horse  dragged  him  some  way  by  the  stirrup.     Lauenburg" 
fled ;  of  the  King's  two  grooms,  one  had  been  killed,  the  other 
wounded;  the  only  attendant  who   remained  with   him  was  a 
German  page  named  Leubelfing,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  died 
a  few  days  after  of  some  wounds  he  had  received.     In  his  last 
moments  Leubelfing  testified  that  as  the  King  lay  on  the  ground 
some  of  the  enemy's  cuirassiers  rode  up  and  asked  who  it  was  ? 
The  page,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  replied,  he  supposed  it 
was  some  officer;  but  the  King  made  himself  known,  when  a 
cuirassier  shot  him  through  the  head ;  others  gave  him  some  sword 
thrusts,  and  stripped  him  to  his  shirt.    The  page  was  also  wounded 
for  his  evasion. 

The  battle  was  still  raging  when  Pappenheim  came  up  wifr 

*  Swedish  IrUelligeneer,  pt  iii.  p.  127.  of  their  graveethiBtorians,  that  it  was  the 
^  Idem,  pt  ii.  p.  238.  Duke  of  Lanenboig  who  shot  the  King; 
"  It  was  univepsally  belieTed  by  the  a  story  now  rq'ected  by  tho  zno«t  coin- 
Swedes,  and  has  been  asserted  by  some  petent  inquiien 
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part  of  his  cavalry.  Soon  aft^r  his  appearance  on  the  field,  that 
commander  was  shot  by  Colonel  Stalhanske,  who  had  just  borne 
oflF  from  the  7n£Ue  the  dead  body  of  Gustavus.*'  The  arrival  of 
Pappenheim's  troops  served  to  prolong  the  struggle;  but  the 
Swedes,  now  under  the  command  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
enraged  by  the  death  of  their  King,  fought  with  a  fury  and 
desperation  that  nothing  could  resist ;  after  a  bloody  struggle  of 
nine  hours'  duration  Wallenstein's  troops  gave  way,  carrying  away 
with  them  in  their  flight  Pappenheim's  infantry,  which  had  come 
up  about  sunset. 

Thus  immaturely  perished  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  but  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  hero,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  age.     That  his  expedition  into  Germany 
was  partly  prompted  by  a  love  of  glory  and  conquest  can  scarcely 
be  doubted ;  his  incessant  wars,  the  part  that  he  personally  played 
in  them,  his  professed  admiration  of  Csesar  and  Alexander,  show 
him  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror.     But  his  best  title  to 
immortality  is,  that  he  set  a  boundary  to  religious  persecution; 
and  it  is  for  this,  as  a  Swedish  historian  observes,  that  all  mankind 
may  reckon  him  among  their  heroes.^     His  feats  in  arms  and 
politics  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  narrative ;  his  more 
private  and  domestic  virtues  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  an  ad- 
versary:  "  Never  has  ageneral  been  served,"  says  Gualdo  Priorato**, 
^'  with  more  love  and  admiration ;  he  made  all  content  by  giving 
them  their  due  praise,  by  the  friendly  words  which  he  addressed  to 
them,  and  the  hopes  which  he  held  out.     Good  services  and  deeds 
of  valour  remained  ineffaceably  on  his  memory.     His  conversation 
was  lively  and  playful,  his  behaviour  unostentatious  and  conde- 
scending towards  everybody ;  he  often  anticipated  people's  wishes, 
and  would  ask  what  they  were  doing,  how  they  were  getting  on, 
and  what  they  wished.     He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  table 
was  a  good  substitute  for  torture  in  the  extracting  of  secrets,  and 
served  as  a  net  to  catch  friendship  and  goodwill.     He  hated  cere- 
mony and  flattery  beyond  all  measure ;  and,  when  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  his  disposition  thought  to  employ  them  with  him, 
he  would  say  in  a  good-tempered  joking  manner,  that   'Hbese 
elegances  had  better  be  kept  for  the  ladies  of  the  Queen." 

The  Finnish  cavalry  under  Stalhanske,  who  had  rescued  the 
King's  body  from  the  field,  found  it  lying  with  the  face  towards 

"  Gener,  B.  iii.  S.  235.    P&ppenlieim  '  Hist.  deUe  Guerre  di  Ferdinando  11. 

died  at  Leipsic  a  day  or  two  aftor  of  his  lib.y.  p.  157  (ed.  1640).  Gualdo  Priorato,  a 

wound.  Catholic  and  Italian,  served  a  long  while 

**  Ge^er,  B.  iiL  S.  247  sqq*  under  Wallenstein  in  the  Imperial  armj. 
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the  ground^  trampled  on,  and  disfigured  with  blood  and  wounds. 
They  brought  it  on  an  ammunition  waggon  to  the  village  of  Meuchea 
in  the  Swedish  rear,  where  a  tradition  is  still  preserved  of  its  bte. 
At  midnight,  a  service  was  performed  over  it  in  the  village  diiiich, 
and  a  soldier  pronounced  a  funeral  oration.  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  place,  who  was  also  a  joiner  by  trade,  prepared  for  it  a  simple 
coffin,  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  Weissenfels  to  be  embalmed. 
One  of  the  King's  grooms,  who  had  been  wounded  at  his  side,  came 
with  the  corpse,  and  when  he  was  convalescent,  attempted,  witii  the 
help  of  thirteen  peasants,  to  roll  a  huge  stone. to  the  spot  where 
Gustavus  had  fallen,  but  they  could  not  get  it  so  far.  The  true 
place  where  Gustavus  expired^  was  forty  paces  further  6n,  a  balk 
or  ridge  formerly  marked  by  an  acacia  tree.  The  stone  is  stiU 
called  *nhe  Swede's  stone."  The  Bang's  body  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Stockholm.** 

The  account  of  the  battle  transmitted  by  Wallenstein  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  led  Ferdinand  to  think  that  he  had  gained  the 
day.     A  Te  Deum  was  simg  at  Vienna  and  other  places  '*  for  the 
glorious  victory  at  Lutzen;"  while  at  Madrid  popular  festivals 
were  given  in  honour  of  the  occasion,   and   a  melo-drama,  or 
spectacle,  in  which  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  represented, 
was  performed  a  dozen  times  before  the  court.     But  meanwhile 
the  reputed  conqueror  was  glad   to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
mountains  of  the  Bohemian  frontier.     After  the  battle,  Wallenstein 
found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Saxony  in  all  haste ;  and,  leaving 
garrisons  at  Leipsic,  Plauen,  Zwickau,  Chemnitz,  Freiberg,  Meissen, 
and  Frauenstein,  he  reached  Bohemia  without  further  loss,  and 
put  his  army  into  winter-quarters.     After  his  arrival  at  Prague,  he 
caused  many  of  his  officers  to  be  executed  for  their  conduct  at 
Liitzen,  among  whom  were  several  who  belonged  to  families  of 
distinction,  nor  would  he  allow  them  to   plead  the   Emperors 
pai'don.     A  few  he  rewarded.     The  harshness  of  his  proceedings 
increased  the  hatred  already  felt*  for  him  by  many  of  his  officers, 
and  especially  the  Italian  portion  of  them,  who  gave  him  the  name 
of  U  TirannOy  or  the  Tyrant.*' 

Axel  Oxenstiem,  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  Sweden  in  Germany,  and  was  invested  by  the  Council  at 
Stockholm  with  full  powers  both  to  direct  the  army  and  to  n^o- 
ciate  with  the  German  courts.  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
retained  the  military  command  of  the  Swedish-German  armyj 

••  Geyep,  B.  iii.  S.  239  £  «  Foreter,  Wallenstein,  S.  209. 
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divisions  of  which  were  cantoned  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube. 
.Aiter  driving  the  Imperialists  from  Saxony,  Bemhard  had  hastened 
Into  Franconia,  the  bishoprics  of  which,  according  to  a  promise  of 
Oustavus,  were  to  be  erected  in  his  favour  into  a  duchy ;  but>  after 
-taking  Bamberg,  his  assistance  was  invoked  by  General  Horn,  on 
"the  Upper  Danube. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Oxenstiern  was  to  consolidate  the 
Oerman  alliance ;  and,  in  March  1 633,  he  summoned  a  meeting  at 
Heilbronn  of  the  States  of  the  four  Circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Shine,  Franconia,  and  Suabia,  as  well  as  deputies  from  Nurem- 
berg, Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  and  other  cities  of  the 
empire.     The  assembly  was  also  attended  by  ambassadors  from 
France,  England,  and  Holland  ;  and  on  April  9th  was  effected  the 
Union  of  Heilbronn.   Brandenburg  and  Saxony  stood  aloof;  nor  was 
France,  though  she  renewed  the  alliance  with  Sweden,  included  in 
the  Union.    The  French  minister  at  Heilbronn  assisted,  however, 
in  the  formation  of  the  Union,  although  he  endeavoured  to  limit 
the  power  of  Oxenstiern,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted.   At  the  same  time,  the  Swedes  also  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Palatinate,  now  governed,  or  rather  claimed  to  be  governed, 
by  Louis  Philip,  brother  of  the  Elector  Frederick  V.,  as  guardian 
and  regent  for  the  latter's  youthful  son  Charleef  Louis.     The 
unfortunate  Frederick  had  expired  at  Mentz  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  not  many  days  after  the  death  of  Oustavus  Adolphus.     He 
had  always  rejected  the  hard  conditions  on  which  the  Swedish 
king  had  offered  to  restore  him ;  nor  were  those  now  accepted  by 
Louis  Philip  much  more  favourable.     Swedish  garrisons  were  to  be 
maintained  in  Frankenthal,  Bacharach,  Kaub,  and  other  places ; 
Mannheim  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Swedes  so  long  as  the 
war  should  last;  and  the  Palatinate,  besides  paying  a  heavy  con- 
tribution, was  to  be  subject  to  all  the  burthens  incident  to  the 
quartering  of  troops. 

After  the  junction  of  Duke  Bemhard  with  Horn,  the  Swedish 
army, — ^for  so  we  shall  continue  to  call  it,  though  composed  in 
great  part  of  Germans,  —  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria ; 
but  the  Imperial  General  Altringer,  aided  by  John  von  Werth,  a 
commander  of  distinction,  succeeded  in  covering  Munich,  and 
enabled  Maximilian  to  return  to  his  capital.  The  Swedish  generals 
were  also  embarrassed  by  a  mutiny  of  their  mercenaries,  as  well  as 
by  their  own  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  ;  and  all  that  Duke 
Bemhard  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  campaign  of  1633,  besides 
some  forays  into  Bavaria,  was  the  capture  of  Batisbon  in  November. 
Meanwhile  Wallenstein,  engrossed  with  building  and  planting  at 
VOL.  n.  P  P 
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Gitsclim  and  his  other  castles  and  estates  in  Bohemia,  had  not 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom ;  and  hostilities  there  wen 
concluded  as  soon  as  Count  Thum,  now  a  general  in  the  Swedifib 
service,  quitted  the  Saxon  army,  by  a  truce  entered  into  by  its 
commander,  Amim,  June  7th  1633  ;  a  step  taken  both  by  Wallen- 
stein  and  Amim  without  the  knowledge  of  their  resqpective  courtE. 
Wallenstein  also  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Swedes,  by  whom, 
however,  they  were  regarded  only  as  a  blind  and  a  deception'*; 
and  he  entered  into  secret  negociations  with  Feuqui^res,  the  French 
ambassador  in  Grermany,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  France 
in  procuring  for  himself  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  These  n^ociationB 
have  been  represented  by  Wallenstein's  defenders  as  only  a  snare 
laid  for  the  French  court ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  Louis  XIII.  promised  to  assist  him  in  his  ambitious  plans.^ 
After  the  capture  of  Batisbon,  Wallenstein  thought  proper  to 
display  at  least  an  attempt  to  aid  Maximilian  by  entering  the 
Upper  Palatinate ;  but  though  he  drew  Duke  Bemhard  and  Horn 
from  Bavaria,  the  lateness  of  the  season  prevented  any  operations 
of  importance,  and  after  a  little  while  he  returned  into  Bohemia. 

Wallenstein's  unauthorised  negociations  with  Amim,  the  Swedes, 
and  Feuqui^res,  had  naturally  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Imperial 
court,  which  would  of  course  be  strengthened  by  the  rigid  capi- 
tulation he  had  exacted  on  reassuming  the  command,  and  by 
the  jealousy  he  had  displayed  in  excluding  from  any  share  of 
power  the  Emperor's  son  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  Bohemia.  Wal- 
lenstein had  moreover  a  sti'ong  party  against  him  both  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna  and  in  his  own  army,  consisting  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits 
who  directed  the  Emperor's  conscience,  and  of  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Belgian  ojfficers  who  were  the  subjects  of  Spain.  He  had 
given  offence  to  the  Emperor  by  neglecting  his  express  orders,  and 
returning  into  Bohemia  instead  of  attempting  to  retake  Batisbon. 
Hence,  in  December  1633,  Ferdinand  II.  formed  the  resolution  of 
depriving  Wallenstein  of  hi>3  command ;  though  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  it  with  reluctance,  as  he  first  of  all  sent  the  counsellor 
Von  Questenberg,  whom  he  knew  to  be  acceptable  to  Wallenstein, 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  march  into  Bavaria.  Through 
his  secret  agents,  Wallenstein  was  acquainted  with  all  the  Emperor's 

^  Chemnitz,  ap.  Forster,  Wallenstein^  aChantilljlelG  Juillet,  1633,  ap.  Mensel, 

p.  214.     Chemnitz,  the  Swedish  histiorio-  B.  ir.  S.  120.    See  further  on  these  ne- 

grapher,  wrote  hia  work  under  the  inspec-  gociations,  Siri,  Mem.  recondite,  t.  TiiL 

tion  of  Oxenstiem.  p.  42  sqq. ;  Barthold,  Gtack,  des  grosscn 

•  See  Mimoire  enyoj^  par  le   com-  deutschen  Krieges^  B.  i  Kap.  t.  ;  Foreter, 

mandement  da  Boi  au  S'  de  Fenqui&res,  Wallenstein's  nrie/e,  B.  iii  &  401  £ 
touchant  I'affiure  r^lu  au  conseil  d'etat 
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plans.  In  order  to  defeat  them^  he  called  early  in  January  1634 
a  council  of  his  officers  at  Pilsen^  whither  he  was  now  returned ; 
and  through  Field-marshal  How,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
he  obtained  from  them  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
inarch  into  Bavaria  before  the  spring.  But  Wallenstein  went 
further  than  this.  He  told  his  officers  he  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  Court  of  Vienna  that  he  was  determined  to  lay  down  his  com- 
mand ;  a  communication  which  was  received  with  great  dissatisfaction 
and  anger.  Most  of  his  officers  had  spent  all  their  substance  in 
raising  men  and  fitting  themselves  out ;  they  looked  to  maintain 
themselves  by  the  war,  and  if  Wallenstein  resigned  they  could 
expect  no  compensation  from  the  Emperor.  Led  by  Bow  and 
Count  Terzka  they  protested  against  such  an  act,  they  reminded 
their  commander  of  his  promise  to  stand  by  them,  and  on  the 
12th  of  January,  after  a  dinner  at  which  the  bottle  had  circulated 
very  freely,  they  signed  a  paper  requiring  Wallenstein  to  keep  the 
army  together,  and  promising  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood.  This  document  bore  the  signatures  of  forty  supe- 
rior officers,  including  Piccolomini's,  though  he  was  no  friend  of 
Wallenstein. 

It  was  this  step,  of  which  Wallenstein  seems  afterwards  to  have 
repented,  that  proved  his  destruction.  The  Imperial  Court  resolved 
on  his  assassination.  Wallenstein,  as  we  have  said,  had  many 
enemies.  Not  among  the  least  of  them  was  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  advised  V/allenstein's  dismissal  in  December, 
and  who,  towards  the  end  of  January,  sent  to  the  Emperor  a 
detailed  account  of  Wallenstein's  practices,  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  adopt  some  *^  sudden  and  heroical  resolution."^^ 
The  counsellors  by  whom  Ferdinand  was  surrounded,  and  who 
possessed  his  ear,  offered  the  same  advice  with  perhaps  more  effect. 
Such  were  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  the  Emperor's  confessor  Lamor- 
main,  the  Counts  Eggenberg,  Trautmannsdorf,  and  Schlick,  the 
Emperor's  son  Ferdinand,  and  others.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
Onate  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  these  counsels ;  he  blamed  the 
Emperor's  delays,  and  suggested  that  a  dagger  or  a  pistol  ball 
would  at  once  imtie  the  knot.^'  It  was  some  time  before  Fer- 
dinand's confidence  in  his  general  could  be  shaken.  At  length 
"secret  commands  were  issued  to  Piccolomini  and  some  of  the 
officers  who  were  known  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Wallenstein,  to 
withdraw  firom  him  the  obedience  of  the  troops,  to  incite  them 
against  him,  and  to  transfer  the  command  to  Greneral  Grallas. 

"*  Forster,  WaOenstein,  S.  257.  "  Ibid,  S.  253,  note. 
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Piccolomini,  whom  Wallenstein  held  to  be  his  best  friend,  as  the 
astrologers  had  cast  the  same  nativity  for  both,  and  who  could 
therefore,  it  was  thought,  the  more  easily  deceive  him,  was  ordered 
to  enter  in  a  friendly  manner  the  town  of  Pilsen,  with  2000 
cavalry  and  1000  dragoons,  and  there  to  lay  snares  against  the 
Duke's  life  {inaidiare  alia  vita  del  ducdy^    On  the   24th  of 
January  the  Emperor  issued  letters  patent,  releasing  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  Wallenstein's  army  from  all  allegiance  towards 
their  general,  and  granting  a  pardon  to  all  who  had  signed  the 
document  at  Pilsen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  himself,  Ilow,  and  Terzka.     This  patent  was  despatched  to 
Gallas,  with  orders  to  seize  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and  bring  him 
to  some  place  where  he  might  be  put  on  his  defence ;  and  at  all 
events  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  whether  dead  or  alive.     One 
of  the  worst  features  in  this  transaction  is,  that  the  Emperor,  with 
unparalleled  hypocrisy,  continued  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Wallenstein  for  three  weeks  after  he  had  thus  secretly  deposed  and 
outlawed  him ;  and  in  his  last  letter,  dated  February  13th  1634, 
only  twelve  days  before  Wallenstein's  murder,  particularly  recom- 
mends Bohemia  to  his  care,  to  the  crown  of  which  country  he  was 
accused  of  aspiring. 

It  was  not  till  the  date  of  this  last  letter,  that  Gallas  issued  public 
orders  to  the  army  no  longer  to  obey  the  commands  of  Wallenstein, 
or  his  adherents  Ilow  and  Terzka,  but  instead  of  them  either  his 
own,  or  those  of  Altringer  and  Piccoloinini.  Soon  afterwards 
(February  20th)  orders  came  from  Vienna  to  employ  force,  and 
secret  instructions  were  issued  for  the  confiscation  of  WaUenstein's 
possessions :  the  grounds  assigned  being  Wallenstein's  and  Terzka*s 
"perjured  rebellion  and  flight  to  the  enemy,"  though  they  were  still 
at  Pilsen.  On  that  very  day  Wallenstein  had  drawn  up  a  docu- 
ment to  explain  and  justify  that  of  January  12th,  in  which 
he  declared  that  it  was  not  his  vrish  that  anything  should  be 
undertaken  against  the  Emperor,  or  to  the  detriment  of  religion. 
This  paper  was  signed  by  himself  and  many  of  his  adherents.  He 
also  required  that  his  officers  should  continue  to  respect  him  as 
their  generalissimo,  as  he  had  received  no  dismissal  from  the 
Emperor,  and  the  order  of  Ghdlas  he  could  only  regard  as  an  act  of 
mutiny  against  himself.  A  day  or  two  after  he  despatched  two- 
fenvoys  to  Vienna  to  assure  the  Emperor  *Hhat  he  was  ready  to  lay 
down  the  command,  and  to  appear  and  answer  the  charges  against 
him  wherever  the  Emperor  might    appoint."     But  both  these 

"  Siri,  Mem.  recond.  t  yiii.  p.  60. 
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envoys  were  arrested  by  Piccolomini  and  Diodati^  and  Ferdinand 
did  not  receive  the  message  till  Wallenstei^  was  already  dead.^ 

When  Wallenstein  heard  of  the  schemes  against  his  power,  and 
even  against  his  life  —  for  he  opened  all  secrets  with  a  golden  key, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  fortress  of  Eger,  where  he  thought  he 
should  be  safer,  as  its  commandant  was  one  Grordon,  a  Scotchman, 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  his  devoted  friend  and  adherent  Count 
Terzka ;  but  Gallas  had  already  communicated  to  Gordon  and  other 
officers  of  the  regiment^  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  Irishmen, 
the  Emperor's  orders ;  and  Lesley  another  Scot,  and  Colonel  Butler 
an  Irishman,  had  promised  obedience.**  When  Wallenstein  heard 
that  the  Imperial  letters  patent  had  been  openly  posted  at  Prague,' 
he  left  Pilsen,  February  22nd,  travelling  in  a  litter  on  account  of 
his  gout^  and  taking  with  him  only  a  few  troops.  The  generals  of 
the  Spanish-Italian  party,  Piccolomini,  Gallas^  Maradas,  Caretto, 
Mcurquis  of  Grrana,  and  others,  now  broke  up  on  all  sides  in  order 
to  follow  him,  and  Diodati  and  Tavigni  entered  Pilsen  without 
opposition.  Wallenstein  arrived  at  Eger  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  February  with  a  few  coaches  and  baggage  waggons,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother-in-law  Count  Kinsky,  Terzka,  How,  and 
Captain  Neumaniu  He  was  escorted  by  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and 
200  dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Butler,  who  was  already 
prepared  to  betray  him,  and  who  gave  Piccolomini  notice  of  all 
Wallenstein's  movements. 

At  Eger,  Wallenstein  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  burgo- 
master in  the  market-place,  while  apartments  were  assigned  to 
Terzka,  £[insky,  and  their  wives,  in  the  back  building,  or  Hinter^ 
Jiaua,  which  usually  forms  part  of  a  German  dwelling.  On  his 
road  from  Pilsen  Wallenstein  had  determined  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  as  higonly  chance  of  safety,  and  he  had  opened  communi- 
cations to  that  effect  with  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar ;  which, 
however,  from  a  suspicion  of  his  real  intentions,  were  coldly 
received.  On  arriving  at  Eger,  he  immediately  opened  himself  to 
Gordon  and  his  lieutenant  LesUe,  as  well  as  to  Butler,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  his  friends,  and  especially  Gordon,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  regiment  only  a  little  while  before ;  he  acquainted  them 
with  his  intention  of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  and  left  them  to 
decide  whether  they  would  follow  him  or  not  Gordon  and  Leslie 
promised  to  stand  by  him ;  but  when,  in  Gordon's  apartments  in 
the  castle,  Butler  acquainted  them  with  the  Imperial  letters,  and 
the  orders  of  GtJlas  and  Piccolomini,  and  painted  to  them  in 

"  Forster,  Wallenatein,  S.  274.  ■•  Siri,  Mem.  recondite^  t,  TiiL  p.  48. 
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glowing  colours  the  rewards  and  the  booty  they  would  obtain  by 
betraying  their  general,  they  sv^ore  with  drawn  swords  to  kill  the 
Duke  of  Fliedland  and  the  friends  who  accompanied  him,  and 
resolved  that  the  assassination  of  the  latter  should  be  accomplished 
at  a  carnival  feast  to  which  they  were  to  be  invited  by  Grordon  on 
the  following  evening.  . 

Butler  engaged  in  the  plot  G-eraldino,  the  major  of  his  regiment, 
with  captains  McDonald,  Birch,  Brown,  and  Devereux,  and  Pesta- 
luz,  a  captain  in  Terzka's  regiment ;  and  Butler  it  was  who  also  ar- 
ranged all  the  details  of  the  murder.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  February  25th,  Terzka,  Kinsky,  How,  and  Neimiann  went 
together  in  a  coach  to  Gordon's  apartments  in  the  citadel,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  three  conspirators ;  the  drawbridge  was 
raised  behind  the  unsuspecting  guests,  who  soon  found  themselves 
seated  at  a  well-furnished  table.  In  au  apartmez^t  adjoining  the 
banqueting-room  was  stationed  Captain  Levereux  with  twenty-four 
dragoons;  in  another.  Major  Geraldino,  with  six  more.  The 
servants  of  the  guests  had  been  sent  away ;  the  dinner  was  ended, 
the  desert  served  up,  when  about  eight  o'clock  a  preconcerted 
signal  was  given  to  the  soldiers.  On  a  sudden  G-eraldino,  follow^ 
by  his  men,  enters  at  one  door,  crying  Viva  la  caaa  Austria! 
on  the  other  side  appears  Devereux,  exclaiming,  "  Who  is  for  the 
Emperor  ?  "  At  these  words  Butler,  Gordon,  and  Leslie  seize  each 
a  candlestick,  and  drawing  their  swords  cry  Vivat  FerdiTiandus  ! 
The  dragoons  now  rush  upon  their  victims;  Kinsky  falls  first 
imder  their  blows ;  How  is  stabbed  in  the  back  while  taking  his 
sword  from  the  wall ;  Terzka  alone  succeeds  in  reaching  his  weapon. 
Planting  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  room  he  challenges  in  vain  his 
treacherous  hosts  to  mortal  combat ;  two  of  the  diugoons  he  cuts 
down,  breaks  Devereux's  sword,  and,  protected  by  his  doublet  of 
elk-leather,  holds  out  so  long  that  his  assailants  t&ke  him  to-  be, 
like  Wallenstein,  "frozen"  or  wound-proof.  Ai  last  he  faUs. 
Neumann,  after  receiving  some  wounds,  escaped  from  the  apart- 
ment, but  not  knowing  the  watchword  was  cut  down  by  the  guard. 

When  the  bloody  work  was  done,  Butler,  Gordon,  and  Leslie 
took  counsel  together,  and  resolved  to  complete  their  plot  by  the 
murder  of  Wallenstein,  who  had  remained  at  his  quaiters  in  the 
town.  The  execution  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Devereux  and  six  of 
his  dragoons.  Butler  undertook  to  guard  the  burgomaster's  house 
and  the  market-place ;  Leslie  meanwhile  administered  to  the  main 
guard,  who  belonged  to  Terzka's  regiment,  a  new  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor,  and  a  hundred  dragoons  patrolled  the  streets  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  rescue. 
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It  was  midnight.  Wallenstein  had  been  engaged  in  surveying 
'blie  stars  and  considered  the  constellations  favourable ;  but  Seni, 
txis  astrologer,  was  of  opinion  that  the  danger  was  not  yet  over. 
The  Duke  had  not  long  retired  to  bed  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
xioise  in  the  street.  Devereux  had  obtained  admission  into  the 
laouse  on  pretence  of  delivering  a  message  to  Wallenstein,  but  was 
stopped  in  an  ante-room  by  a  valet,  who  begged  him  not  to  disturb 
Ills  master's  sleep.  Devereux  demanded  with  threats  and  impre- 
cations the  key  of  the  Duke's  apartments;  and,  on  the  valet 
delaying,  burst  open  the  door  by  force,  and  followed  by  his  dragoons 
entered  the  Duke's  room.  Wallenstein,  alarmed  by  the  shrieks  of 
Terzka's  and  Kinsky's  wives,  who  had  just  learnt  the  murder  of 
their  husbands,  had  rushed  to  the  window  to  inquire  of  the  sentinel 
the  cause  of  the  tumult ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  soldiers  he  turns, 
and,  as  Devereux  exclaims  "You  must  die  I"  receives,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  a  mortal  thrust  in  his  bosom. 

Next  came  the  scene  of  plunder.  Wallenstein's  property 
was  divided  like  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  enemy.  Piccolo- 
mini  seized  his  military  chest,  his  plate  waggons,  his  horses,  his 
baggage,  and  from  the  proceeds,  every  man  in  the  army  was  pre- 
sented with  two  ducats.  His  officers  vied  with  one  another  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  part '  of  the  Duke's  vast  confiscated 
possessions ;  and  among  these  Caretto,  Marquis  of  Grana,  distin- 
quished  himself  by  the  meanness  and  importunity  of  his  solicitations. 

From  meaner  criminals  our  eyes  involuntarily  revert  to  the  Em- 
peror himself.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  princes  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg  who  have  exhibited  in  a  more  striking  light  than 
Ferdinand  II.  the  misery  and  weakness  of  an  empire  supported, 
not  by  the  affections  of  subjects,  but  by  military  power ;  and  the 
wickedness  to  which  a  conscience  may  be  seduced,  that  substitutes 
for  the  dictates  of  morality  and  true  religion  the  advice  of  inte- 
rested priests,  and  the  casuistry  of  Jesuits  and  confessors.  The 
death  of  Wallenstein  is  one  of  the  basest  political  murders  ever 
committed  by  the  House  of  Austria.  Not  that  we  hold,  with  his 
German  biographer,  that  Wallenstein  was  innocent  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  flight  from  Pilsen.  We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
from  the  Duke's  whole  conduct  after  his  resumption  of  the  com- 
mand,— the  arrogant  capitulation  which  he  extorted,  his  constant 
refusal  to  obey  orders  from  Vienna,  his  inactivity  in  Bohemia 
during  the  campaign  of  1633,  his  negociations  and  treaties  with 
the  Saxons,  Swedes,  and  French**,  and  lastly,  the  paper  which  he 

*  The  Emperor  appears  to  have  been      lenstein's  negociations  with  the  French 
informed  by  the  Duke  of  Saroy  of  Wal-      Court ;  although,  fDr  political  reasons,  no 
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procured  his  generals  to  sign  at  Pilsen,  — the  only  inference  which 
can  be  drawn  is,  that,  as  he  had  clearly  set  himself  above  the  dnties 
and  obligations  of  a  subject,  it  was  his  intention  to  extort  from  the 
Emperor,  either  through  fear  or  force,  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
and  independent  prince  of  the  empire,  if  not  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that  such  designs  had 
not  been  proved  against  him ;  that,  as  he  had  a  large  party  against 
him  in  his  own  army,  it  might  have  been  as  easy  to  seize  him  and 
put  him  on  his  trial,  as  to  get  rid  of  him  by  a  base  and  cowardly 
murder,  as  was  indeed  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  the  assassi- 
nation was  effected — for  Wallenstein  was  served  rather  through 
fear  than  affection ;  above  all,  Ferdinand  was  bound  to  observe  the 
greatest  forbearance  and  generosity  towards  a  man  to  whom  he  had 
twice  owed  the  safety  of  his  crown.  Yet  he  not  only  sanctioned 
Wallenstein's  assassination,  but  also  publicly  praised  and  rewarded 
his  murderers.  Leslie,  who  brought  him  the  report  of  what  had 
been  done  at  Eger,  was  made  a  chamberlain,  a  captain  in  the  Im- 
perial body-guard,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  belonging  to  King 
Ferdinand.  Butler  was  also  received  at  the  Hofburg  with  distin- 
guished marks  of  approbation  and  honour ;  Ferdinand  gave  him 
his  hand,  caused  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  to  place  a  gold  chain 
round  his  neck,  created  him  a  count  and  chamberlain,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  some  of  the  estates  of  Terzka  in  Bohemia.  Colonel 
Gordon  obtained  the  possessions  of  Count  Kinsky*  Devereux,  who 
had  stabbed  Wallenstein  with  his  own  hand,  received  from  the 
Emperor  a  gold  chain,  a  present  in  money,  and  some  confiscated 
property  in  Bohemia.  Yet,  while  Ferdinand  was  thus  rewarding 
the  instruments  of  his  crime,  his  superstition  made  him  tremble  for 
the  consequences  which  it  might  have  entailed  on  his  victims;  and, 
tortured  by  the  pangs  of  conscience,  he  pcdd  for  3000  masses  to 
redeem  the  souls  which  he  had  hurried  into  Purgatory  unprepared, 
and  with  all  their  sins  upon  them  I*^ 

The  confusion  which  necessarily  ensued  in  the  Imperial  army 
upon  the  murder  of  the  generalissimo  and  his  companions,  and 
the  apprehension  of  many  other  officers,  was  at  length  settled  by 
the  dismissal  of  all  suspected  commanders  and  by  giving  the 
dissatisfied  regiments  three  months'  pay;  after  which,  the  Em- 
peror's son.  King  Ferdinand,  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
chief,  but  under  the  direction  of  General  Gallas.  Neither  the 
Swedes  nor  the  Saxons  took  advantage  of  the  conjuncture  to 

mention  was  made  of  them  in  the  Em-      Neue  Beitrdge  zur  vaterldndisckeH  Getck 
peror's  justification  of  the  proceedings      ap.  Menzel,  B.  iv.  S.  120. 
taken  against  VTaUenstein.    SeeFreibe^  *"  Forater,  WaOetuteUh  S.  307. 
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attempt  anything  against  the  Imperialists ;  and,  indeed  the  whole 
campaign  of  1634  offers  but  few  events  of  importance  besides  the 
l)attle  of  Nordlingen.  The  Saxons  under  Arnim,  in  conjunction 
Tvith  the  Swedes  under  Baner,  gained  a  victory  at  Liegnitz,  May 
13th,  which  enabled  them  to  invest  Prague ;  but  Arnim,  who  was 
xi^ociating  with  the  Emperor  for  a  peace,  at  length  refused 
to  assist  Baner,  and  both  generals  evacuated  Bohemia.  Duke 
Semhard  had  been  more  intent  on  establishing  his  duchy  of 
l^'ranconia  than  on  the  progress  of  the  war ;  the  Swedish  General 
Horn  had  obtained  some  successes  in  Suabia,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Austrian  dominions,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  join  Bemhard,  threatened  by  the  forces  of  Maximilian. 
The  Duke  of  Bavaria  assembled  in  the  spring  an  army  at 
Ingolstadt,  which,  under  Altringer  and  John  von  Werth,  took 
Straubing  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Batisbon,  where  they 
were  joined  by  King  Ferdinand  and  Gallas  with  the  Imperial 
forces.  Bemhard  and  Horn,  after  taking  Landshut  by  storm, 
where  Altringer  was  killed  (July  22nd),  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Katisbon ;  but,  hearing  on  the  road  the  fall  of  that  place,  they 
again  separated,  while  the  Imperial  army  proceeded  to  Donau- 
worth.  Bernhard  employed  himself  with  marches  and  counter- 
marches between  the  Danube  and  the  Main,  while  Horn  proceeded 
towards  the  Tyrol,  to  dispute  the  passes  with  a  Spanish  army  that 
was  marching  from  Italy  into  the  Netherlands.  He  had  scarcely, 
however,  reached  Fiissen,  when  the  news  that  the  Imperialists, 
after  taking  Donauworth,  were  threatening  Nordlingen,  obliged 
him  again  to  join  Bernhard.  This  movement  having  left  the 
passes  free,  the  Spaniards  entered  Bavaria,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  King  Ferdinand  under  the  walls  of  Nordlingen.  They  were 
under  the  command  of  the  Cardinal-Infant  Ferdinand,  brother  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain ;  who  was  proceeding  into  the  Netherlands  as 
successor  of  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  in  the  government.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  only  Spanish  prince,  since  Don 
John  of  Austria,  who  possessed  any  military  talent. 

Bemhard  and  Horn,  after  uniting  their  armies  at  Giinzburg,  had 
also  summoned  from  the  Upper  Bhine  another  force  under  the  Bhin- 
graf  Otto  Louis ;  but,  as  Nordlingen  was  hard  pressed,  Bemhard, 
against  the  advice  of  Horn,  determined  on  an  immediate  battle, 
although  their  army  was  not  only  considerably  less  numerous 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  but  also  inferior  in  quality.  The  engage- 
ment commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August,  0.  S.,  and 
lasted  through  the  following  day,  when  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken 
only  a  passive  part  on  the  first  day,  lending  a  vigorous  assistance 
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to  the  Imperialists,  the  Swedes  were  completely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  12,000  men,  300  standards,  80  guns,  and  6000  prisooi^^ 
among  whom  were  Horn  and  three  other  generals.  Duke 
Bemhard  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  He  was  hotly  puisaed 
to  Goppingen,  where  he  met  Otto  Louis  and  his  division. 

The  Battle  of  Nordlingen  was  from  its  consequences  one  of 
the  most  important  and  decisive  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Bern- 
hard  of  Weimar's  contemplated  Duchy  of  Franconia  vaniahed 
altogether  from  his  sight,  and,  instead  of  being  an  independent 
prince,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  enter  the  service  and  accept 
the  pay  of  France.  Thus  French  influence  acquired  an  immense 
ascendant  in  Germany ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  our  eyes  a 
little  while  on  the  affairs  and  policy  of  that  country. 

The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  been  altogether  un- 
welcome to  Richelieu,  who  had  at  first  willingly  conceded  to  the 
Swedish  King  the  leading  part  in  the  great  political  drama;  but 
the  success  of  Gustavus  had  been  more  rapid  and  complete  than 
the  French  court  had  either  hoped  or  expected;  his  appearance 
on  the  Bhine  had  created  both  jealousy  and*  alarm ;  and  after  his 
passage  of  the  Lech,  Louis  XIIL  had  observed  to  the  Venetian 
minister,  "  It  is  time  to  set  a  limit  to  the  progress  of  this  Goth." 
When  Gustavus  fell  at  Liitzen,  Richelieu  determined  to  seize  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  His  policy  was,  to  maint^n  the 
alliance  between  the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reasonable  accommodation  between  them 
and  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  thus  compel  the 
Emperor  to  treat  for  a  peace  through  the  mediation  of  France. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  to  be  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  the 
Imperial  crown,  in  order  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  during  the  Emperor's  lifetime. 
Another  object  was  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  making  a  separate 
peace  with  Spain. 

Besides  his  schemes  against  the  Emperor,  Richelieu  was  busy 
with  plans  for  extending  the  French  frontier  towards  the  Rhine. 
Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  again  rebelled  and  was  again 
reduced,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  1633  Louis  XIIL  entered 
Nanci,  his  capital.  Richelieu  now  announced  to  the  Duke  that  it  was 
the  King's  intention  to  reestablish  the  French  monarchy  in  all  its 
primitive  grandeur,  and  with  that  view  to  reannex  Lorraine,  the 
ancient  Austrasia,  to  France.  Early  in  1634  the  French  occupied 
the  whole  of  Lorraine,  crossed  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  set  foot 
in  Alsace,  never  again  to  leave  it.  A  new  parliament,  called  tiie 
Parliament  of  Austrasia,  was  erected  at  Metz,  the  iurisdiction  of 
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'v^liich  was  intended  one  day  to  extend  to  the  Ehine.    Thus  was 
"broken  the  last  link  which  connected  the  Three  Bishoprics  (Metz, 
rFoul,  and  Verdun)  with  the  empire;  aj^^eals,  which  had  be^i 
formerly  made  to  the  Imperial  Chamber  at  Spires,  were  now  heard 
\yj  the  Parliamenti  and  everywhere  the  Austrian  eagle  was  displaced 
Toy  the  flewrs-de-lia^'^      Charles   of  Lorraine,   finding    resistance 
lnopeless,  abdicated  the  duchy  in  favour  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal 
IS^icholas  Francis ;  and,  betaking  himself  with  what  soldiers  still 
xemained  to  him  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  became,  instead 
of  a  bad  sovereign,  a  valiant  adventurer  and  skilful  leader.     From 
this  period  the  house  of  Lorraine  remained  dispersed  and  fugitive. 
The  Duke's  sister,  Margaret,   having  escaped  into   Belgium, 
married  the  King's  brother,  Gaston  d'Orleans,  then  an  exile  in  that 
countiy;  which  so  offended  Louis  that  he  instituted  a  suit  against 
the  marriage.     Both  Ghaston  and  his  mother  had  retired  into  Bel- 
gium after  Richelieu's  triumph  over  his  political  enemies,  and  Mary 
de'  Medici  was  received  at  Brussels  with  all  the  solemnity  due  to 
.  an  illustrious  ally.     She  was  never  again  to  enter  France.     Spinola, 
who  had  been  recalled  in  1629,  was  succeeded  in  the  military 
command  in  Belgium   by  Van  der  Berg,  a  good  soldier.     After 
Spinola's  departure.  Prince  Frederick  Henry  resolved,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Breda,  to  take  Herzogenbusch.     The 
siege,  which  occupied  the  years  1629  and  1630,  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  that  period  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  but 
the  most  important  circumstance  connected  with  it  is,  that,  by 
engaging  the  whole  Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  it  facili- 
tated the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     Although  Van  der 
Berg  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town  with  30,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  he  could  not  prevent  its  surrender.     He  was   soon  after 
superseded  in  the  command  by  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  who 
neither  possessed  much  ability  nor  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlanders.    Hence  Frederick  Henry,  whose  military 
operations  were  supported  with  the  greatest  ardour  by  the  Dutch, 
although  deputies  were  appointed  by  the  States  to  accompany  all 
his  movements,  was  able  to  find  sufficient  emplojrment  for  the 
Spaniards.     In  the  years  1629   and   1630  the  Dutch  had  about 
120,000  men  in  the  field,  who  were  partly  supported  by  volun- 
tary   contributions.     After  the   capture   of  Herzogenbusch,   the 
Prince  directed  his   operations  chiefly  against  Gelderland,   and 
in   1632  he  took  Maestricht.     While  the  Prince  was  besieging 
this  place,  Santa  Croce,  with  15,000  men,  not  venturing  to  attack 
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'  "  -"; ; .    '  ^  *i^ly  with  Spain  and  Austria.     OxenBtiem  also  instructed 

•\  -,  '  ^'*^:  to  offer  to  the  French,  in  consideration  of  a  large  extra- 

•  j^    ^^-^  .'.  ibsidy,  the  Swedish  conquests  in  Alsace,  and  in  case  of 

.  *  **^>'f.'^.,Benfelden  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  to  be  restored, 

'"^•f*^  .on  the  general  peace.     But  before  these  proposals  could 

]  '^•^  -«  K  an  agreement  had  been  already  entered  into  between  the 

' '^r; ..  ind  Swedish  residents  at  Strasbuxg,  agreeably  to  which 


***r 


•' '  '*'rj  .-^  a  towns  in  Alsace  and  the  fortress  of  Philippsburg  on  the 
"'  ^^/zi^  ad  been  surrendered  to  the  French  troops  imder  Marshal 
'   V  r- r^6-       Although  by  this  piece  of   folly  or  over-hastiness 
-4^  -  /"lem's  views  were  in  a  great  degree  baffled,  a  treaty  was 
"j't^;r^ied  at  Paris  in  November  1634,  by  which  France  engaged  to 
"  "*jdn  12,000  men,  G-ermans  or  others,  under  the  command  of 
^j.  K_  .   man  prince,  and  to  keep  a  body  of  troops  on  the  fihine,  to 
•  j,v    .""  I  case  of  need.      France  was  to  hold  all  fortresses  conquered 
^  fj^  ■  le  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  from  Breisach  to  Constance ;  on 
^^  ""left  bank  she  was  to  have  Alsace  and  its  fortresses,  and  the 
use  of  the  bridge  at  Strasborg,  till  a  future  peace.      The 
^^  5des,  in  the  places  which  they  should  conquer,  were  not  to 
y^'  ■  lest  the  Catholics  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.*'    By  this 
^^  ^-' aty,  France  obtained  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  German  League, 
v^  tenstiem  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  because  Benfelden 
'^'^'^  as  given  up  without  the  expected  payment,  and  still  more  be- 
"'^^^■'  ause  the  generalissimo  of  the  allied  armies  was  to  be  a  German 
['^  ')rince,  a  circumstance  that  lowered  his  position  in  the  empire ; 
''^^'-he  therefore  refused  to  ratify  it,   dismissed   Loffler,   the  pleni- 
^'"'potentiary  who  hdd  made  it,  and  early  in  1635  sent  Hugo  Grotius 
A"  to  Paris  to  procure  that  it  should  be  altered.      Grotius  having 
'   failed  in  his  mission,  Oxenstiem  himself  proceeded  into  France 
in  April,  and  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XIII.  at  Compi^gne. 
Richelieu,  however,  would  not  consent  to   make    any  material 
alteration  in  the  terms,  and  all  that  the  Swedish  Chancellor  could 
i^  obtain  was  that  a  fresh  treaty  should  be  drawn  up  for  his  sig- 
nature.***   On  his  return  from  France,  Oxenstiem  at  Magdeburg 
a-    nearly  became  the  prisoner  of  his  own  mutinous  troops ;  but  Baner 
rescued  him  and  sent  him  to  the  coast     He  arrived  in  Sweden  in 
the  summer  of  1636,  and  never  returned  into  Germany.*' 

In  these  transactions  Eichelieu  endeavoured  to  avoid  an  open 
breach  with  the  Emperor,  though  the  French  and  Imperial  troops 
could  not  avoid  coming  into  collision.  In  December  1634  Marshals 
La  Force  and  De  Bt6z6  had  compelled  the  Imperialists  and  Bava- 

■•  Dumont  t.  vi.  pt  i.  p.  79.  **  Geijer,  Gesch.  SchwedenSy  B.  iii  SS. 

^  Ibid.  p.  88.  806,  342. 
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rians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Heidelberg,  defended  by  a  Swedish  gani- 
son.  In  January  1635  the  Imperialists  took  Philippsburg  from  the 
French,  and  two  months  after  a  Spanish  corps  surprised  Tr^T^ 
cut  the  French  garrison  to  pieces,  and  carried  off  the  Elector, 
Philip  Christopher,  a  prisoner  to  Antwerp.  This  event  had  im- 
portant consequences.  Bichelieu  immediately  demanded  the 
Elector's  liberation  from  the  Cardinal-Infant,  the  new  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  who  had  now  arrived  there  with  his  army;  and 
on  Ferdinand's  delaying,  on  the  pretext  that  he  must  await  the 
orders  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  Courts,  war  was  openly  declared 
by  a  French  herald  at  Brussels,  May  19th  1635.  So  haugfity  was 
the  tone  adopted  by  France  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris 
departed  without  taking  leave,  while  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid  was  arrested.  On  the  6th  of  June  Louis  XIII.  published 
a  declaration  of  the  motives  which  had  led  to  this  rupture;  a 
prelude  to  the  colossal  strife  that  was  to  follow.  The  Elector  of 
Treves,  who,  like  several  other  princes  of  the  empire,  had  been  put 
under  the  Imperial  ban  for  having  admitted  French  troops  into 
Ehrenbreitstein  and  other  places,  was  finally  carried  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  ten  years.  Another  grave  cause  of 
offence  was  his  having  named  Richelieu  his  coadjutor;  a  step  by 
which  that  Cardinal  might  have  eventually  secured  a  vote  as  one 
of  the  Electors  of  the  empire ;  but  his  nomination  was  disallowed 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

In  Germany,  meanwhile,  affairs  had  assumed  a  new  face  by  the 
peace  of  Prague.  After  the  overthrow  at  Nordlingen,  the  only 
Swedish  force  consisted  of  Bauer's  army,  encamped  at  Leitmeritz  in 
Bohemia,  which  immediately  broke  up  and  proceeded  intoThuringia. 
The  difficulties  of  Bauer's  position  were  increased  by  his  disputes 
with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  about  movements  and  qu£^ers. 
John  Greorge  had  been  long  wavering,  and  the  disaster  at  Nord- 
lingen determined  him  to  go  over  to  the  Emperor.  Negociations 
were  opened  at  Pima ;  better  terms  were  offered  to  the  Elector 
than  he  might  reasonably  have  anticipated,  particularly  the  cession 
to  him  of  Lusatia,  which  had  been  made  over  to  him  as  a  pledge  in 
1621 ;  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Pirna  in  November  1634,  and 
on  May  30th  1635  was  definitely  concluded  the  Peacb  of  Prague. 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  religion,  it  was  agreed  by  this 
treaty  that  all  Tnedidte  possessions  of  the  Church, — that  is,  such  as 
did  not  depend  immediately  on  the  Emperor,  but  on  some  Pro- 
testant prince, —  secularised  before  the  Peace  of  Passau,  should 
remain  to  the  Protestants  for  ever;  and  that  all  other  mediate 
possessions,  and  such  immediate  ones  as  had  been  confiscated  since 
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the  Peace  of  PaBsau,  should  remain  to  them  for  forty  years,  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  November  12th  1627.  Before  the 
forty  years  expired,  a  mixed  commision  was  to  settle  how  such  pro- 
perty should  be  proceeded  with  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  length 
of  which,  however,  evidently  rendered  the  concession  equivalent  to 
an  absolute  surrender.  The  immediate  nobility  and  the  Imperial 
cities  were  to  be  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  worship ; 
a  privilege,  however,  granted  only  to  Silesia  among  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  House  of  Austria. 

With  regard  to  political  affairs,  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
House  of  Austria  to  the  Bohemian  crown  was  acknowleged ;  Lusatia 
was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  fief,  and  his  son  was  in- 
Tested  with  the  administration  of  Magdeburg ;  Pomerania  was  to 
"be  made  over  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  case  he  acceded  to 
the  treaty ;  a  general  amnesty  was  to  be  granted ;  all  leagues  were 
to  be  dissolved,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Emperor 
was  to  be  everywhere  acknowledged.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  re-estabUshed  in  his  duchy.  The 
Emperor  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  concessions  respecting 
the  Palatinate  or  the  Bohemian  Protestants.^^  By  an  express 
article,  the  Elector  was  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Swedes  from 
Germany,  and  thus  Saxony  was  pledged  to  a  war.  Such  was  the 
return  made  by  John  George  to  the  Swedes,  whose  King  had  fallen 
in  defending  his  Electorate  I 

This  peace  brought  a  storm  of  obloquy  on  John  George ;  he  was 
accused  of  sacrificing  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Palatine  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  arming  Germany  against  the 
Swedes,  who  had  thrice  been  the  means  of  saving  his  dominions. 
Nevertheless,  by  degrees,  all  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  with  the  exception  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  one  or  two  others.  The  Swedish  Government  also 
desired  peace ;  and  Oxenstiem,  whom  they  accused  of  opposing  it, 
while  Sichelieu  was  reproaching  him  with  having  lost  all  courage 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war**, was  placed  in  a  most  difficult 
situation.  The  Swedish  States,  however,  assembled  in  the 
autumn  of  1635,  recognised  the  impossibility  of  acceding  to  the 
Treaty  of  Prague.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  it,  was 
after  all  only  a  subject,  and  any  treaty  that  Sweden  should  enter 
into,  must,  with  regard  both  to  her  dignity  and  safety,  be  made 
directly  with  the  Emperor.  But  Oxenstiem's  proposals  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna  remained  unanswered.** 

*  The  treaty  is  in   Londorp,   t  iv.  *•  MkmoireSy  t  yiii.  p.  362,  t  ix.  p.  5. 

p.  468 ;  Bnmont,  t  vi.  pt  L  p.  88.  ^  Ge\jer,  B.  iii  S.  302  f. 
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Towards  the  end  of  May  1635,  the  JVench,  after  defeating  ti* 
Spanish  forces  under  the  Piedmontese  Prince  of  Caxignano,  wbi 
had  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  passage,  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Dutch  at  Maestricht ;  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  took  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  allied  forces.  The  campaign^  hoTrcTer, 
went  against  the  allies.  The  brutality  displayed  by  both  armies  at 
the  taking  of  Tillemont,  exasperated  the  Belgian^^  who,  instead  of 
listening  to  offers  of  independence,  threw  themselves  into  the  arm^ 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  Peace  of  Prague  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
send  Piccolomini  with  20,000  men  into  Belgium ;  another  division 
threatened  the  Isle  of  Batavia ;  and  the  allies,  instead  of  conquer- 
ing Belgium,  found  themselves  reduced  to  defend  HollandL  The 
Imperialists  under  Galas  were  also  successful  on  the  Bhine.  The 
French,  pressed  on  all  sides,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  Middle 
Bhine,  the  course  of  the  Main  and  Neckar,  and  even  of  the  Lower 
Moselle  and  Sarre,  without  fighting  a  single  great  battle. 

The  French  campaign  in  Italy  was  not  more  successful.   A  league 
had  been  concluded  at  Eivoli,  July  11th  1635,  between  Louis  XIU. 
and  the  Pukes  of  Savoy,  Parma,  and  Mantua,  for  the  invasion  and 
partition  of  the  Milanese.**    The  share  of  each  power  was  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  troops  furnished,  but  France  promised   to 
renounce  her  portion  in  consideration  of  receiving  some  places  in 
Piedmont.     In  general,  however,  the  alliance  of  France  was  re- 
garded in  Italy  with  suspicion.     Pope  Urban  VIII.  was  not  dis- 
posed to  join  a  league  against  the  House  of  Austria,  and  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  shown  himself  hostile  to  Bichelieu  in  the  matter  of 
the  coadjutorship  of  Treves.      Venice  also  excused  herself,  and 
Genoa  was  too  closely  connected  by  commercial  and  other  interests 
with  Spain  to  undertake  anything  against  her.    The  Duke  of 
Eohan,  who  commanded  some  French  detachments  in  the  Valteline, 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Austrians;  but  the  projected 
invasion  of  the  Milanese  proved  a  failure,  chiefly  throtigh  the 
tardiness  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Italian  campaign  in  1636  was  not  more  glorious  or  impor- 
tant, while  France  herself  was  threatened  by  the  progress  of  the 
Imperialists.  In  September,  King  Ferdinand  issued  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Breisach  a  manifesto  in  which  he  detailed  the  acts  of 
hostility  committed  by  Louis  XIII.  against  the  Emperor,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  invade  France,  but  promised  to 
protect  the  inhabitants.**  In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  Gallas 
and  the  Marquis  of  Grana  entered  France  in  October  with  20,000 

*•  Dumont,  t.  ti.  pt.  L  p.  109.  ^  Londoip,  t.  iv.  p.  672. 
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and  took  Mirebeau ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  retreat, 

oliiefly  through  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the 

oountry,  with  great  loss  of  artillery  and  baggage.     At  another 

point  the  Spanish  Imperialists  under  Piccolomini  and  John  von 

"Werth  had  been  more  successful.    They  had  crossed  the  Somme 

in  August  and  invaded  Picardy ;  bands  of  Groats  and  Hungarians 

devastated  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Oise  with  "fire 

and  sword,  and  filled  Paris  itself  with  alarm.     The  roads  from 

"that  metropolis  swarmed  with  fugitives.     Kichelieu  was  loudly 

accused  of  having  provoked  the  war ;  of  his  alliance  with  heretics ; 

of  leaving  Paris  unfortified  while  he  was  building  his  "Palais 

Cardinal."    But  the  Imperialists,  instead  of  marching  on  Paris, 

contented  themselves  with  taking  Corbie ;  whence,  however,  they 

were  driven  by  a  large  force  quickly  raised  by  Bichelieu.     Their 

retreat  was  immolested.    In  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  made 

an  abortive  descent  on  Brittany.    In  the  south  they  were  more 

successful ;  where,  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  they  occupied  Andaye, 

St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  Socoa ;  but  these  places  they  were  forced 

to  evacuate  in  1637  by  their  ill  success  in  Languedoc.    In  the  same 

year  Bohan  was  driven  from  the  Valteline. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  Duke  Bemhard  had  concluded  in 
October  1635  a  treaty  with  the  French  Court  by  which  Louis  XIII. 
engaged  to  pay  him  annually  4,000,000  livres  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  army  of  12,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  short  but  brilliant  career  which  terminated  with 
Bemhard's  death  in  1639.  His  motives,  in  the  situation  of  Ger- 
many at  that  time,  could  only  have  been  selfish.  He  hoped  to  cut 
out  for  himself,  amidst  the  chaos  of  confusion,  a  kingdom,  or  at 
least  a  duchy.  By  a  secret  article  of  his  agreement  with  France  he 
was  to  be  invested  with  the  landgraviate,  or  county,  of  Alsace, 
together  with  Hagenau,  and  all  the  rights  before  possessed  by 
the  House  of  Austria.  On  the  other  hand  he  agreed  not  to  molest 
the  Catholics  in  their  religion. 

After  the  Peace  of  Prague,  Baner  found  himself  in  a  critical 
situation,  especially  as  the  truce  with  Poland  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring.  King  Wladislaus,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Poland  on  the  death  of  Sigismund  III.  in  1632,  seemed  inclined 
for  war,  and  the  Swedes  might  thus  be  exposed  to  another  enemy 
in  their  rear.  The  danger  was  enhanced  by  the  suspicion  that 
Denmark  would  also  resort  to  arms ;  but  Christian  IV.  was  pro- 
pitiated by  ceding  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  to  his  second  son, 
Duke  Frederick,  who  had  been  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  deceased 
bishop.  Baner,  to  secure  himself,  determined  on  marching  into 
TOL^n.  Q  Q 
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Mecklenburg,  and  amuBed  the  Elector  of  Saxony  two  months  with 
negociations  respecting  his  accession  to  the  iSreaty  of  Prague.     He 
was  relieved  in  September  from  any  danger  on  the  side  of  Poland 
by  the  prolongation  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  truce,  effected  through 
French  mediation,  assisted  by  ambassadors  from  England,  Holland 
and  Brandenburg,  on   condition   of  the   Swedes  restoring  West 
Prussia.     Torstenson,  the   Swedish  commander  in  Prussia,   was 
thus  enabled  to  proceed  into  Germany  with  reinforcements.    Baner 
had  marched  through  Magdeburg  to  the  Aller,  where  on  the  west 
he  was  threatened  by  Duke  George  of  Liineburg,  on  the  south  by 
the  Saxons  imder  JBaudis.     After  Baner  had  concluded  his  pre- 
tended negociations,  tho  Elector  of  Saxony  appeared  personally  in 
his  army  and  directed  Baudis  to  attack  ihe  Swedes.      This  is 
usually  called  the  **  Saxon  Blood-Order."     Baudis,  however,  could 
not  prevent  Baner  from  crossing  the  Elbe ;  and  the  Swedes  even 
obtained  a  superiority  over  the  Saxons  by  defeating,  under  the 
conduct  of  General  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman,  a  Saxon  division  of 
6000  or  7000  men  near  the  little  Mecklenburg  town  of  Domitz. 
Baner  himself  also   gained  some  advantages  at  Gt>ldberg  and 
Kiritz ;   and,  being  joinedi  by  Torstenson  and  his  troops  from 
Prussia,  he  not  only  compelled  the  Saxons  to  evacuate  Pomerania, 
but  also  found  himself  enabled  to  recross  the  Elbe.     Early  in  1636 
he  pressed  forwards  as  far  as  Halle,  and  even  sent  parties  over  the 
Saide.    The  Saxons  remained  quiet  till  joined  towards  the  end  of 
March  by  the  Imperial  general  Hatzfeld ;  when  they  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Swedes  near  Magdeburg,  and  forced  that  town  to 
capitulate.      This  reverse,  however,  was  soon  compensated  by  a 
decisive  victory.     John  George  attempting  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Brandenburg  general  Klitzing,  Baner  attacked  and  completely 
defeated  him  at  Wittstock  (September  24th),  capturing  all  the 
Elector^s  artillery,  and  even 'his  baggage  and  plat^     John  Geoige 
fled  precipitately  to  Meissen.     Instead  of  pursuing  him  Baner  first 
proceeded  into  Hesse,  where  the  Landgrave  William  V.  had  been 
gaining  some  advantages.     William  had  been  persuaded  by  his 
wife,  Amelia  Elizabeth,  hereditary  Countess  of  Hanau,  a  zealous 
Protestant,  to  break  off  all  negociations  for  acceding  to  the  Peace 
of  Prague,  and  to  unite  with  Alexander  Leslie,  a  Scotch  general 
trained  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  commanded,  in 
Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  some  regiments  raised  with  French 
money.   In  December  Baner  proceeded  through  Erfurt  into  Saxony, 
defeated  the  Saxons  at  Eilenburg  early  in  January  1637,  and 
captured  several  of  their  regiments ;  when  all  the  men  and  some  of 
the  officers  entered  the  Swedish  service.     After  a  vain  attempt 
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xipoQ  Leipsic^  Baner  crossed  the  Elbe  and  took  up  a  position  at 
Torgau ;  but  here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  for  nearly 
five  months  lay  in  a  most  critical  situation. 

This  period  was  marked  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.,  who  expired  at  Vienna,  jFebruary  15th  1637,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  perhaps,  in  the  main,  a  well- 
meaning  man,  but  led  into  an  ill  policy,  arbitrary  and  illegal 
proceedings,  and  even  into  crime,  by  his  bigoted  religious  ideas,  the 
influence  of  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  mistaken  notions  of  his  duty 
as  a  sovereign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.,  who 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Somans  in  the  cathedral  of  Batisbon 
only  a  little  while  before  (December  22nd  1636),  by  the  Electors  of 
Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria ; 
but  as  the  Elector  of  Treves  was  then  a  prisoner,  >and  as  the  son  of 
the  Palatine  Frederick  was  also  absent  from  Batisbon,  France  and 
Sweden  took  occasion  to  protest  against  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


QQ  8 
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• 

From  his  success  at  Nordlingen,  Ferdinand  IIL  was  thought  to 
possess  military  talent,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  he  would  take  the 
personal  commaud  of  the  army ;  but,  on  pretence  of  the  gout,  he 
delegated  that  office  to  men  like  Grallas,  Grotz,  Hatzfeld,  Piccolomini, 
and  others^  who  were  far  inferior  to  Duke  Bemhard  and  Baoer. 
The  Thirty  Years' War  was  to  linger  on  more  than  another  decade; 
but,  after  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  its  earlier  heroes, 
Tilly,  Wallenstein,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  its  incidents  possess   but 
little  interest,  except,  perhaps  for  the  militaiy  student,  and  we  shall 
therefore  record  them  as  briefly  as  possible.     Its  history  assumes  a 
most  repulsive  character.     The  war  seems  to  be  carried  on  merely 
for  its  own  sake,  without  any  great  or  even  definite  object,  and  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  or  ambition  of  a  few  leaders,  excited  by  the 
subtle  and  selfish  policy  of  France.     Count  Peter  Brahe,  who  was 
despatched  by  the  Swedish  government  into  Grermany  to  assist 
Oxenstiem,  describes  in  his  Jowmal  the  Crerman  princes  as  divided 
among  themselves  and  pursuing  only  their  own  private  ends,  while 
both  high  and  low  were  seduced  by  French  gold.*     Two  armies  in 
the  pay  of  foreign  powers,  yet  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Germans,  traversed  the  empire  in  its  breadth  and  length,  plunder 
ing  and  maltreating  their  own  countrymen  and  reducing  their 
fatherland  to  the  condition  of  a  desert     Even  among  the  Swedes, 
the  strict  discipline  at  first  maintained  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
been  gradually  declining,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Nordlingen 
vanished  altogether.*     Such  were  the  crimes  and  cruelties  they 
committed,  that  Baner  himself  confessed  it  would  be  no  wonder 
if  the  earth  should  open  and  by  a  just  decree  of  Providence 
swallow  up  the  wretches  who  were  guilty  of  them.*     To  record 
these  scenes  would  be  to  describe  every  atrocity  which  human 
nature,  in  its  most  savage  and  degraded  state,  is  capable  of  com- 
mitting.   The  country  was  systematically  wasted  by  the  hostile 
armies  in  order  to  deprive  their  adversaries  of  subsistence,  and 

*  Apnd  Geijer,  B.  iii  S.  294.  Gto$w  von  Saehaen^Wdmar,  B.  iL  a  9. 

*  See  the  complaints  of  the  Elector  of         '  Geger,  B.  iii.  S.  306,  Anm. 
Ments   in    Bdee,   Herzog  Bemhard  der 
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hence  a  famine  was  engendered  so  grievous  that  the  miserable  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  eaten  carrion,  and  to  have  haunted  the 
knacker's  yard,  nay,  even  the  gallows  and  the  cemetery,  to  obtain 
a  meaL    Pal'ents  killed  their  children  to  eat  their  flesh,  and  gangs 
of  cannibals  were  formed,  who  hunted  down  their  fellow-men  like 
beasts  of  the  field.     The  famine  was  accompanied  with  contagious 
pestilences,  whieh  carried  off  thousands  of  the  soldiers  as  well  as  of 
the  inhabitants.     The  crimes  of  the  soldiery  were  too  dreadful  and 
disgusting  to  be  described.     The  violation  of  women  was  frequently 
accompanied  with  mutilation  or  death.    No  age  no  sex  was  spared. 
Persons  were  made  to  swallow  the  most  disgusting  ordure ;  children 
torn  from  their  mothers  were  hak^ked  in  pieces  or  roasted  on  the 
ends  of  spears;  men  were  baked  in  ovens  or  set  up  as  targets 
for  the  soldiery.*    The  effects  on  property  and  population  may  be 
estimated  from  a  statement  regarding  the  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg 
alone,  which  between  the  years  1628  and  1650  is  computed  to 
have  lost  118,742,864  florins,  without  reckoning  the  damage  ac- 
cruing from  the  imcidtivated  and  desert  condition  of  the  lands. 
With  regard  to  the  population,  345,000  men  are  said  to  have  pe- 
rished between  the  years  1634  and  1641,  and  the  Duchy  which  had 
formerly  contained  about  half  a  million  inhabitants,  coimted  in 
the  last-named  year  scarce  48,000!     Even  six  y^ars  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  when  many  of  those  who  had  fled  into 
Switzerland  had  returned,  there  were  50,000  households  less  than 
there  had  been  previously  to  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.* 

In  June  1637,  Baner  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  his 
compromised  situation  at  Torgau,  and  in  gaining  Pomerania, 
crossing  the  Oder  in  the  face  of  Crallas  and  a  far  superior  force. 
At  Schwedt,  he  was  joined  by  Greneral  Wrangel,  father  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Gustavus  Wrangel ;  but  the  Swedes  had  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves  in  Pomerania  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  year.  The  Imperial  cause  was  also  successful  in  the 
south.  In  June,  Ehrenbreitstein  was  compelled  to  capitulate  by 
John  von  Werth.  The  French  had  before  lost  Coblenz,  and  now 
retained  nothing  in  the  electorate  of  Treves.     The  year  1638 


*  These  horrible  scenes  are  described 
in  a  sermon  deliyered  at  Nuremberg  in 
April  1638,  and  translated  into  English 
nnder  the  title  of  Lachryma  GermanuB, 
or  the  Teares  of  Crtrmany.    See  p.  47  sqq. 

•  Spittler,  Ge9C%,  WwUmheraB^  ap. 
Schlosser,  xir.  283.  The  sad  oonmtion  of 
Germany,  from  the  effects  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  has  been  described  by  Paid 
Gerhardt,  a  contemporary  poet :  — 


^  Das  driickt  uns  Niemand  besser 
In  lyisre  Sed'  nnd  Herz  hinein, 
Als  ihr  zerstorten  Schlosser 
Und  Stadte  Toiler  Schntt  nnd  Stein  ; 
Ihr  Tormals  schonen  Felder 
Mit  frischer  Saat  bestreut, 
Jetzt  aber  lauter  Walder 
Und  diirre,  wust«  Heyd'." 
Gerhardt's  lAbm  und  lAeder,  S.  704. 
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opened  under  more  favourable  auspices  for  France.    Duke  B«ti- 

hard,  breaking  up  in  January  from  his  winter-quarters  in  the  Jura 

mountains,  seized  Lauffenburg,  Seckingen,  and  Waldshut,  three  of 

the  Forest  Towns  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  and  laid  si^e 

to  Rheinfelden,  the  fourth.     John  von  Werth,  arriving  with  a  large 

force  to  its  relief,  compelled  Bernhard  to  retire  upon  LauflFenburg 

(February  28th).     In  the  affair  which  took  place  on  this  occasion, 

the  Duke  of  Bohan,  the  son-in-law  of  Sully  and  illustrious  head  of 

the  French  Protestants,  who  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  Bem- 

hard's  army,  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few 

weeks.     Only  three  days  after  his  defeat,  the   Duke  of    Saxe- 

Weimar,  with  unparalleled  boldness,  led  his  army  against  the 

Imperialists,  who  were  still  engaged  in  celebrating  their  victory,  and 

were  totally  unprepared  for  an  attack.   In  the  battle  of  Rheinfelden, 

March  3rd,  Bernhard  captured  all  the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage 

and  standards,  beside  the  terrible  John  von  Werth  himselfj  and 

three  other  Imperial  genera^     The  conquest  of    Rheinfelden, 

Freiburg,  and  the  whole  of  the  Breisgau  was  the  fruit  of  this  victory. 

Having  been  reinforced  by  several  thousand  French  under  Count 

Guebriant  and  Viscount  Turenne,  Bernhard  laid  siege  to  Breisach ; 

which,  however,  held  out  till  December  17th.     After  ita  fidl, 

Bernhard  marched  into  Franche  Comte,  reduced  the  fortresses 

and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu  looked  upon  these  conquests  as  their 
own.  Bernhard,  it  was  imagined,  might  be  bought;  he  wanted 
two  million  livres  for  a  new  campaign,  and  he  was  invited  to  Paris 
to  treat  on  the  subject.  All  France  was  then  enfHe  for  the  birth 
of  a  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  After  twenty-two  years  of 
unfruitful  marriage,  Anne  of  Austria  had  given  birth  to  a  son 
September  5th  1638.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  pregnancy, 
Louis  XIII.  realised  a  project  he  had  previously  formed,  and  put 
his  crown  and  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
by  what  has  been  called  "  le  Voeu  de  Louis  XIII."  The  grand 
festivals  that  were  to  take  place  in  honour  of  this  event  were  held 
out  to  Bernhard  as  an  inducement  to  visit  Paris ;  but  Grotius,  then 
Swedish  ambassador  at  the  French  Court,  warned  him  not  to  come. 
Bernhard  sent  in  his  stead  Von  Erlach,  a  patrician  of  Bern,  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  .the  command  of  Breisach.  Von  Erlach 
was  not  exempt  from  that  passion  for  French  gold  which  then 
raged  like  a  contagion  among  the  Swiss ;  he  consented  to  become 
a  spy  on  Bernhard,  and  promised  that  aft;er  the  Duke's  death  all 
his  conquests  should  be  made  over  to  France.  The  contemplated 
contingency  was  not  long  in  arriving.     Early  in  July  1639  Bern- 
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bard  took  boat  up  the  Bhine^  intending  to  proceed  by  Neuenburg 
into  the  Breisgau  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  Germany. 
Although  seized  with  a  violent  sickness  at  Hiiningen^  he  persisted 
in  continuing  his  journey,  and  died  on  board  the  vessel,  July  18th, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  He  had  had  a  misunderstanding, 
though  not  exactly  a  quarrel,  with  Bichelieu  on  the  subject  of 
Breisach ;  whence  arose  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  poisoned, 
for  which,  however,  there  was  no  foundation.^  Bichelieu  wanted 
possession  of  that  fortress,  while  Bemhard  wished  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  his  projected  sovereignty  of  Alsace  and  the  Breisgau; 
which  he  contemplated  enlarging  by  a  marriage  with  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse. 

Bemhard,  by  his  will,  had  intrusted  the  administration  of  his 
conquests  to  Count  Otho  William  of  Nassau,  the  Baron  Von  Erlach, 
and  Colonels  Ehen  and  Bosen,  and  had  instructed  these  generals, 
who  called  themselves  the  "  Directory  "  of  the  Weimar  army,  to 
offer  them  to  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Weimar :  but  Von  Erlach 
conspired  with  Guebriant  to  defeat  the  Duke's  intentions ;  a  pro- 
ject the  more  easy,  as  none  of  Bemhard's  brothers  would  accept 
the  command.  Soon  after  Bemhard's  death,  Ehen  and  Nassau 
went  to  Worms,  and  Bosen  proceeded  against  the  Forest  Towns ; 
their  enterprises  were  successful,  but  meanwhile  they  had  left 
Von  Erlach  and  Guebriant  in  Neuenburg,  where  they  could  carry  on 
their  intrigues  with  the  French  government  undisturbed.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  the  Weimarian  generals  having  been  again 
driven  out  of  the  conquests  they  had  made,  and  being  further  em-* 
barrassed  by  the  demands  of  their  unpaid  mercenaries.  Von  Erlach 
persuaded  his  brother  Directors  to  leave  everything  to  him.  On 
the  9th  of  October  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France,  by  which 
the  Weimarian  generals  were  to  receive  2,100,000  livres  per 
annum,  and  to  retain  the  gifts  made  to  them,  and  the  governments 
intrusted  to  them,  by  Duke  Bemhard.^  On  the  other  hand,  they 
agreed  to  serve  the  French  King,  who  was  to  name  the  com- 
mandants of  Freiburg  and  Breisach,  the  garrisons  of  which  places 
were  to  be  half  French,  half  German ;  and  though  the  Directory 
retained  the  right  of  nominating  the  commandants  in  other  places, 
yet  both  these  and  their  soldiers  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Louis.  The  better  part  of  Suabia  and  Alsace  was,  in  fact,  sold 
to  France ;  and  Breisach,  Benfeld,  Freiburg,  the  Forest  Towns  on 
the  Bhine  and  throughout  the  Breisgau,  hoisted  the  French  colours. 

*  See  on  this  subject  Rose,  Bemhard,      Th.  ii.  S.  206,  Anm.   The  Austrian  and 
B.  ii  S.  328  ff,  and   Barthold   in   the      Spanish  courts  were  also  suspected. 
Geteh.  dea   grossen   deuUchen  Krieges,         '  Bumont,  t.  tl  pt  i.  p.  185. 
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Thus  France  profited  by  the  death  of  Duke  Bemhaid,  as  she  had 
done  before  by  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  inherited  the  fiidt 
of  exploits  which  she  had  indeed  paid  for,  and  in  some  degree 
partaken,  but  which  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  performed. 

The  object  of  Duke  Bemhard's  fatal  journey  was  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Swedes,  who  were  marching  southwards  from 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  in  order  to  deliver  a  decisive  battle. 
The  latter  of  these  principalities  they  had  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  Swedish  province.     Baner  after  receiving  reinforcements  £nom 
Sweden  in  the  autumn  of  1638,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  Frendi  gold, 
began  to  march  towards  the  south,  while  (xallas  retreated  before 
him,  and  the  Saxons  were  vanquished  in  every  encounter.     After 
an  abortive  attempt  on  Freiberg  in  March  1639^  Baner  defeated 
the  Saxon  army  at  Chemnitz,  and  captured  and  destroyed  Piraa. 
Hence  he  pressed  on  into  Bohemia,  and  appeared  before  Prague, 
May  20th;   but  the  position  of  the  Imperialists  on  the  White 
Mountain  appearing  too  strong  to  be  assaulted,  he  retired  to  L^t- 
meritz  till  October ;  during  which  period  his  divisions  wasted  the 
country  round,  and  penetrated  into  Silesia  and  Moravia. 

Meanwhile  Hatzfeld  had  destroyed  in  Westphalia  an  army  raised 
with  English  money,  and  commanded  by  Charles  Louis  and  Bupert^ 
sons  of  the  imfortunate  Elector  Palatine,  neither  of  whom  had  any 
military  talent.  Hatzfeld  surprised  them  in  the  spring  of  1639  at 
Vlotho,  routed  their  army,  and  captured  Rupert ;  Charles  Louis, 
who  lost  everything,  and  almost  his  life  into  the  bargain  in  crossing 
the  Weser,  escaped  to  Minden ;  whence  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
London.  After  the  death  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Charles  L 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  young 
Elector,  supplied  him  with  money  to  purchase  the  services  of  the 
Weimar  army,  and  in  October  1639  Charles  Louis  took  the  route 
through  Paris  in  order  to  join  it^  travelling  under  the  assumed 
but  easily  to  be  detected  name  of  Louis  Stuart.  Bichelieu  hearing 
of  his  designs,  of  which  he  had  foolishly  talked,  caused  him  to 
be  apprehended  at  Moulins  and  carried  to  Vincennes ;  and  it  was 
not  tlQ  the  following  spring  that  he  obtained  his  liberation  through 
the  intercession  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Hesse. 

England,  engaged  at  that  period  in  working  out  her  liberty, 
could  not  assume  in  the  wars  and  negociations  of  the  Contin^t  a 
part  befitting  a  great  nation.  The  treaty  between  France  and 
Holland,  which  assigned  so  large  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Flanders 
to  the  former  country,  was  clearly  most  inimical  to  English  in- 
terests ;  and  Bichelieu  had  despatched  the  Count  d'Estrades  into 
England  in  1637^  to  assure  himself  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  Court.    Charles  I.  answered  proudly  and  worthily,  that  not 
only  would   he  not  consent  to  such  an  appropriation  of  the 
Flemish  coast,  but  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  hinder 
it ;  and  to  Bichelieu's  offer  to  support  him  against  his  subjects^  he 
replied,  that  his  own  authority  and  the  law  of  the  land  sufficed. 
Queen  Henrietta,  now  reconciled  with  her  husband,  was  also  found 
impracticable ;  and  Bichelieu,  nettled  by  the  rejection  of  his  offers, 
declared  that  they  should  repent  it  within  a  year.    He  determined 
to  revenge  himself  by  exciting  the  malcontents  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.    As  early  as  1635  the  Scots  appear  to  have  reckoned 
on  the  support  of  France  in  opposing  episcopality.     Bichelieu 
employed  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  Scot  named  Chambers,  as  a  go- 
between  with  the  Covenanters,  and  when  the  disturbances  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  the  French  ministers  were  unable  to  conceal  their 
joy.*    In   1640  the  secretary  of  the  Covenant  made  a  formal 
demand  for  the  mediation  of  Louis  XIII. ;  which  was  however  de- 
clined.   The  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ministry,  but 
Louis  XIII.  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  although  both  Biche- 
lieu and  Bellidvre,  the  French  ambassador  in  England,  were  privy 
to  the  demand.      Bichelieu  had  similar  connections  with  the 
English  malcontents,  and  Charles  I.  always  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  his  misfortunes.     There  was  a  French 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  informed  Bichelieu  of  all 
that  passed  there  regarding  France,  and  the  five  members  whom 
Charles  had  intended  to  apprehend  are  said  to  have  absented 
themselves  on  a  hint  which  they  received  from  the  French  ambassa- 
dor.^   Charles  revenged  himself  by  giving  an  asylum  to  Bichelieu's 
former  friend,  but  now  bitter  enemy,  Mary  de'  Medici,  the  Queen- 
mother,  who,  after  her  expulsion  from  France,  had  hired  an  assassin 
to  kill  the  Cardinal.    Mary,  hurt  by  the  little  attention  paid  to 
her  by  the  Spaniards,  quitted  Belgium  in  the  summer  of  1638  for 
Holland,  and  afterwards  went  into  England,  where  Queen  Hen- 
rietta interested  herself  in  favour  of  her  mother.    But  Louis  XIII. 
would  listen  to  the  intercessions  neither  of  the  Dutch  States  nor 
Charles  I.  for  her  return  into  France,  and  could  only  be  brought 
to  offer  her  a  retreat  in  Italy.      Driven  from  England  by  the 
rebellion,  Mary  de'  Medici  again  retired  to  Holland,  and.  thence  to 
Cologne,  where  she  died  July  3rd  1642. 
BicheUeu,  whose  fate  it  was,  though  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 

*  Brienne,  Mhnoires^  t.  u.  p.  51;  Siri,  4^  p.  402  sqq. 
Memorie  recondite,  t  Tiii  p.  800 ;  Dal-  *  MasTins  ifnd.  p.  429.    Cf.  Ikspateh  of 

r3rmple,  Memorials,  voL  ii.  p.  47;  Mazuro,  Bichard  Browne,  Kov.   29th   1641,  ap. 

Hist  de  la  Shol,  de  1688,  t  iii.  note  Banke,  FratuSs,  Gtseh,  B.  iL  S.  505. 
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Bomisli  Church  and  of  absolute  power,  to  be  the  supporter  from. 
political  motives  of  heretics  and  rebels,  adopted  the  same  line  of 
conduct  in  Spain  as  he  pursued  in  England.     The  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  were  now  assuming  a  threatening  aspect ;  Biscay 
and  Catalonia,  the  only  provinces  which  continued  to  retain  any 
independence,  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  while  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
was  meditating  the  expulsion   of  the  Spanish   House   and   the 
restoration  of  the  line  of  Braganza ;  a  revolution  accelerated   by 
the  intrigues  of  Bichelieu.'^    Biscay  and  Catalonia  shared  neither 
the  burthens  nor  the  advantages  of  Castile;  they  were  exempt 
from  the  heavy  taxes  of  that  country,  but  they  were  also  ex- 
cluded, as  "  foreign,"  from  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.     Catalonia,  with  its  dependencies  Bousillon  and  Cerdagne, 
recognised  the  King  of  Spain  only  as  the  successor  of  the  Counts 
of  Barcelona,  and  even  required  that  its  envoys  at  Madrid  should 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  ambassadors.    Philip  IV. 
and  his  minister,  the  Countp'Duke  Olivarez,  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  this  anomaly.    In  the  French  campaign  in  Bousillon  in 
1639  the  Catalans  had  at  first  displayed  some  zeal  and  alacrity. 
Salces  having  been  taken  by  Cond^,  the  States  of  Catalonia  had 
levied  an  army  of  12,000  men  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards 
under  the  Marquis  de  los  Balbases  for  its  recovery,  which  was 
ultimately  effected.      But  this   success,  was  to  cost  Spain  dear. 
During  the  long  siege — the  French  commandant  did  not  surrender 
till  January  1640 — the  Catalan  ranks  were  thinned  by  desertion, 
and  the  municipal  bodies  were  negligent  in  furnishing  the  military 
supplies.     Olivarez  seized  the  occasion  to  assert  the  authority  of 
Spain.     The  Count  de  Santa  Coloma,  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  was 
directed  to  make  the  men  proceed  to  the  wars,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  send  them  bound  hand  and  foot;  the  very  women 
were  to  be  compelled  to  carry  on  their  backs  corn,  oats,  and  straw, 
for  the  use  of  the  army.     Articles  required  for  the  soldiery  were 
seized  without  scruple ;  even  the  beds  of  the  gentry  were  carried 
off.      Matters  became  still  worse  after  the  recapture  of  Salces. 
The  royal  army  was  distributed  in  winter-quarters  in  Rousillon 
and  Catalonia,  and  the  soldiers,  a  mixture  of  Castilians,  Neapolitans, 
and  Irish,  were  permitted,  nay  encouraged,  to  oppress  the  in- 
habitants in  every  possible  way.     As   if  they  had   been  in  an 
enemy's  country,  the  women  were  outraged,  the  villages  and  even 
the  churches  were  plundered. 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  things  should  be  tamely  borne  bj  a 

>•  yr&SB^nEapagnedepuiaPmippell,  tip.  876. 
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people  in  so  rude  a  state  of  civilisation  as  the  Catalans,  among 

i^hom  it  was  then  a  common  practice  for  a  man  who  had  got  into 

any  difficulties  to  turn  ha/adolero^  or  brigand;  such  a  step  was 

called  **'  going  to  the  mountams^"  and  was  far  from  being  regarded 

as  a  disgrace.     Olivarez,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  population 

were  thus  exasperated,  ordered  the  Viceroy  to  levy  6000  soldiers 

in  Catalonia^  who,  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  that  country,  were 

to  be  sent  abroad ;  they  were  to  be  taught  that  they  must  serve 

his  Catholic  Majest/y  in  all  quarters,  like  other  subjects  of  the 

monarchy.    At  this  order  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival  were 

suspended  at  Barcelona;  the  Bishop  of  Oerona  excommunicated 

the  perpetrators  of  the  violences  and  sacrileges  which  prevailed  in 

his  diocese ;  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid, 

but  received  with  coldness  and  contempt.     The  Viceroy  seized  a 

sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  city  of  Barcelona  wherewith  to 

pay  his  troops,  and  imprisoned  the  magistrates  who  expostulated 

with  him.    But  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.     Annually, 

towards  Corpus  Christi  day,  it  was  customary  for  large  bands  of 

mountaineers  to  repair  to  Barcelona  and  its  neighbourhood  to  hire 

themselves  for  the  harvest;  a  rude  half-savage  race,  with  knives  at 

their  girdles  and  huge  horns  depending  from  their  shoulder-belts. 

As  is  usual  in  large  gatherings,  friry  spreads  as  by  contagion ;  one 

man  animates  another ;  they  enter  Barcelona,  the  burgesses  join 

them,  and  every  Castilian  and  foreigner  that  can  be  found  is 

massacred.    The  Viceroy  himself,  while  hastening  to  the  port  to 

embark  on  board  ship,  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  (June  7th 

1640).    All  the  towns  of  Catalonia   and  Bousillon  followed  the 

example  of  the  capital ;  the  royal  army  was  dispersed,  and  of  all 

the  great  towns  succeeded  only  in  retaining  Perpignan. 

The  Court  of  Madrid  was  naturally  filled  with  alarm ;  especially 
as  symptoms  of  insubordination  were  manifesting  themselves,  not 
only  in  Portugal,  but  even  in  Aragon,  the  Balearic  islands,  and 
Naples.  Olivarez  resorted  to  negociation  and  finesse.  The  Duke 
of  Cardona,  who  succeeded  Santa  Coloma  as  viceroy,  was  instructed 
to  conciliate  the  Catalans;  but  he  speedily  died  of  fear  and  vexa- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Barcelona  was  then  appointed,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Olivarez  endeavoured  to  divide  and  amuse  the 
Catalans.  But  the  three  deputies-general  of  the  Catalan  States, 
who  formed  the  executive  government  of  the  province,  were  not 
to  be  duped.  In  August  1640  they  entered  into  negociations 
with  the  French  Court,  through  D'Espenan  the  governor  of  Leucate, 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  Catalan  republic  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  France.    As  a  last  step  the  Brazos,  or  Cortes  of 
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Catalonia, assembled  at  Barcelonain  September,  intreated  Philip  IT. 
to  recall  the  troops  which  occupied  Rousillon,  and  to  countermaxftd 
those  that  were  on  the  march  to  the  Lower  Ebro;  and  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  defend  their  liberties  to  the  death.     Biit« 
instead  of  listening  to  the  envoys  of  the  Cort&,  Philip  caused 
them  to  be  arrested ;  and  the  Catalans  forwarded  to  all  Christian 
states  and  princes  a  manifesto  setting  forth  the  injuries  they  had 
received*    The  war  had  begun  in  Rousillon,  where  the  insur§pait8 
were  assisted  by  D'Espenan,  the    French  governor  of  Leacate. 
Du  Plessis  Besanpon,  the  envoy  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  a  public  audience 
with  the  Catalan  deputies  at  Barcelona,  alluded  to  the  bonds  which 
had  anciently  united  their  principality  to  the  crown  of  France; 
and  on  the  16th  of  December  1640  a  formal  treaty  was  entered 
into,  and  hostages  given  for  the  due  execution  of  it  by  the  Catalans. 
Louis  XIIL  engaged  to  find  officers  to  command  the  Catalan  troops, 
and  to  provide,  at  the  expense  o£  that  province,  an  auxiliary  corps 
of  8000  men.     Catalonia  and  its  dependencies  bound  themselves 
never  to  participate  in  any  attack  upon  France,  and  to  open  their 
ports  to  the  French  fleets." 

At  the  same  time  was  consummated  another  event  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  Spanish  monarchy — the  Portuguese  re- 
volution.    Sixty  years  of  union  with  Spain  had  only  rendered 
Portugal  more  dissatisfied,  because  by  the  House  of  Austria  she 
had  been  systematically  oppressed,  humiliated,  and  impoverished. 
None  of  the  promises  made  by  Philip  II.  were  observed.    The 
commerce  of  Portugal  with  the  East  had  suffered  enormous  losses 
through  the  disasters  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  her  military  and 
commercial  marine  had  been  almost  annihilated  in  the  wars  pro- 
voked by  the  Spanish  cabinet;  while  taxes  raised  on  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  were  applied  to  the  building  of  the  palaces  of 
Buen  Setiro  and  Galinero  near  Madrid.    Nevertheless,  Portugal 
had  long  suffered  in  silence,  till  the  strife  commencing  between 
France  and  the  House  of  Austria  opened  a  prospect  of  redress. 
Relations  had  been  established  between  the  French  Court  and 
some  leading  Portuguese  as  early  as  1630 ;  and  the  revolution 
would  probably  have  broken  out  long  before  but  for  the  feeble  and 
irresolute  character  of  John  Duke  of  Braganza,  whom  the  Por- 
tuguese patriots  destined  for  the  throne,  as  the  representative  of 
their  ancient  kings.     An  insurrection  had  actually  occurred  in 
1637,  when  the  insurgents  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the 
grandson  of  him  who  had  contended  with  Philip  II.  for  the  throne 

"  Dnmont,  t  Ti  pt  L  p.  196. 
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of  Portugal^  %  for  their  sovereign ;  but  John,  who  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  risk  his  life  and  the  large  possessions  still  left  to  him,  fled 
tx)  escape  the  crown  that  was  thrust  upon  him. 

The  rebellion  in  Catalonia  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Por- 
tuguese revolution.  Portugal  was  governed  by  Donna  Margaret 
of  Savoy,  grand-daughter  of  Philip  11.  and  duchess-dowager  of 
Mantua,  as  Vice-Queen;  but  it  was  her  secretary,  Michael  Vas- 
concellos,  who  actually  directed  the  government.  He  and  Diego 
Suarez,  another  Portuguese,  who  resided  at  Madrid  with  the  title 
of  Secretary  of  State,  both  men  of  infamous  character,  had  disgusted 
the  Portuguese  by  their  insolence  and  extortion.  Towards  the 
end  of  1640  an  order  had  arrived  from  the  Spanish  Court,  direct- 
ing the  Duke  of  Braganza  and  the  principal  nobles  of  Portugal  to 
march  against  the  Catalans.  The  Portuguese  resolved  to  imitate 
them  instead.  Pinto  Eibeiro,  major-duomo  of  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza, a  man  of  courage  and  talent,  was  the  principal  leader  of 
the  insurrection.  Bibeiro  had  for  some  time  been  endeavouring 
to  incite  the  nobles,  and  he  organised  the  revolt  almost  without 
his  master's  knowledge.  He  was  well  seconded  by  the  Duke's 
wife,  Donna  Luisa  de  Guzman,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  a  lively,  enterprising,  and  courageous  lady.  Eibeiro  gave 
the  signal  for  ttie  insurrection  by  firing  a  pistol  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Lisbon  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (December  1st  1640). 
The  confederates,  who  had  flocked  to  the  palace  at  an  early  hour,  now 
began  the  work  of  liberation,  and  being  assisted  by  the  townspeople, 
soon  overpowered  the  Grerman  and  Spanish  guard.  In  the  tumult 
none  distinguished  himself  more  than  a  priest,  who,  with  a  crucifix 
in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  now  exhorting  his  friends,  now 
cutting  down  his  foes,  cleared  the  way  wherever  he  appeared. 
Several  of  the  Spanish  ministers  were  slain.  Vasconcellos,  who 
had  concealed  himself  in  a  closet  under  a  heap  of  papers,  was 
despatched  with  a  pistol  shot  and  some  sabre  cuts,  and  his  body 
thrown  out  at  window.  The  cry  then  arose  :  "  The  tyrant  is  slain  I 
Liberty  and  Don  John  TV.  for  ever ! "  The  Vice-Queen,  who  was 
arrested  and  kept  as  a  hostage,  was  compelled  by  threats  to  order 
the  Spanish  commandant  of  the  citadel  to  surrender;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  insurrection  being  thus  assured,  a  message  was  de- 
spatched to  the  Duke  of  Braganza  at  Villaviciosa  to  require  his 
presence  at  Lisbon.  He  entered  that  capital  December  6th  in  the 
very  same  equipage  as  had  been  provided  for  his  journey  to  Madrid, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Philip  IV.    Never  was  a  revolu- 

"  The  Duke  of  Braganza  had  married      tngal,  and  the  present  duke  was   her 
one  of  the  nieces  of  £ng  Henxy  of  Por-      grandson. 
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tion  of  equal  importance  coDducted  more  quietly,  speedily,  and 
successfully.  It  seemed  as  if  John  IV.  ascended  tiie  throne  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  regular  course  of  succession.  He  was  immediately 
proclaimed  in  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom;  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  where  the  small  detachments  of  Spanish  troops  could  offer 
no  effectual  resistance,  followed  the  example  of  the  mother-oountrj, 
and  Ceuta  in  Morocco  was  the  only  settlement  which  Spain  succeeded 
in  retaining.  The  Portuguese  Cortes,  which  assembled  at  Lisbon  in 
January  1641,  confirmed  the  title  of  King  John  IV.,  and  edioing 
the  voice  of  liberty  raised  by  the  Dutch  half  a  century  before, 
asserted  the  inherent  right  of  mankind  to  depose  a  tyrannical 
sovereign,  even  were  he  legitimate,  and  not,  like  the  King  of  Spain, 
a  usurper.^' 

John  rv.  hastened  to  contract  alliances  with  France  and  Holland, 
each  of  which  powers  promised  to  furnish  him  with  twenty  ships  of 
war.  England  and  Sweden  also  recognised  the  new  king  of  Portugal, 
but  contented  themselves  with  entering  into  commercial  treaties.** 
The  rebellion  in  Catalonia  caused  the  success  of  that  in  Portugal 
The  whole  disposable  force  of  Spain,  consisting  of  some  20,000 
men  under  the  Marquis  de  los  Velez,  the  new  viceroy,  had  been  de- 
spatched towards  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia ;  and  as  tiie  disturbances 
in  that  country,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  France,  were  con- 
sidered the  more  important,  the  troops  were  not  recalled.  The 
progress  of  Los  Velez  was  marked  by  fire  and  massacre.  Xerta 
and  Cambril  were  taken  and  destroyed,  together  with  their  in- 
habitants ;  Tarragona  was  then  invested,  and  as  the  Catalan  army 
had  been  dispersed,  D'Espenan,  who  had  marched  to  its  relief  with 
4000  French,  was  glad  to  save  his  own  force  as  well  as  the  town 
by  a  capitulation.  The  Catalan  revolution  would  have  been 
crushed  in  the  bud,  but  for  the  energy  of  Claris,  canon  of  Urgel, 
and  of  the  French  envoy,  Du  Plessis  Besan9on.  When  the  Spanish 
forces  appeared  before  Barcelona,  Claris  exhorted  the  citizens  rather 
to  bury  themselves  imder  the  ruins  of  the  town  than  submit  to  the 
butchers  of  their  brethren ;  while  the  French  envoy  organised  the 
means  of  defence  with  wonderful  quickness  and  abiUty,  and  sus- 
tained the  courage  of  the  Barcelonese  by  the  promise  of  speedy 
and  abundant  succoiu:  from  France.  In  the  minds  of  the  Catalans 
the  dejection  of  fear  had  been  succeeded  by  the  fury  of  despair. 
Everybody,  even  the  monks,  flew  to  arms ;  and  the  insurgents  cut 

"  On  this  ReTolution  see  Giov.  Batt  Weiss,  VEspaane  depuis  le  r^gne  de  Phi- 

Birago  Avogaro,  Hist.  <fella  disunione  del  lippell.  jusqu^ a  ravknemtntdes  Bourbons, 
Hfc/no  di  Portogallo  daUa  corona  di  Cos-  "  Dumont,   t  vi  pt.  i  pp.  202  sqq. 

tiglia;  Vertot,  He  volutions  de  Portugal,-  214  aqq. 
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oflF  the  last  hope  of  pardon,  by  converting  the  alliance  with  France, 
concluded  in  the  preceding  month,  into  a  treaty  of  permanent 
union  with  that  country  (January  23rd  1641).**  Baffled  at  Bar- 
celona, Los  Velez  seized  Tarragona,  which  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  against  the  French  by  defeating  their  fleet.  For  this 
defeat  fiichelieu  banished  to  Carpentras  the  priest^admiral,  Sourdis, 
and  threatened  to  put  him  on  his  trial;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Philip  rV.  imprisoned  his  admiral,  Ferrandina,  for  not  having  de- 
stroyed the  French  ships ! 

Spain,  during  this  period  of  domestic  rebellion  and  revolution, 
was  almost  equally  unfortunate  in  her  foreign  wars.     In  the  cam- 
paign of  1638,  indeed,  the  French  had  only  doubtful  success  both 
in  the  south  and  north.     In  Belgium  they  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  St.  Omer,  but  succeeded  in  taking  the  two  little  towns  of 
Benti  and  Le  Catelet ;  while  in  the  south,  where  they  had  invested 
Fuentarabia,  they  were  entirely  defeated  and  compelled  to  recross 
the  Bidassoa.     But  by  way  of  compensation  the  French  fleet  de- 
stroyed that  of  Spain  at  Guetaria.     In  the  following  year  the 
French  were  again  unsuccessful  in  Artois  though  victory  attended 
their  arms  in  Kousillon.     The  severest  loss,  however,  which  the 
Spaniards  sustained  in  1639  was  the  destruction  by  the  Dutch  of 
their  fleet,  the  largest  which  they  had  sent  to  sea  since  the  Invin- 
cible Armada.    The  Spanish  admiral  seeking  a  refuge  from  the 
Dutch  on  the  English  cctast,  was  driven  from  it  by  Admiral  Pen- 
nington ;  for  which  act,  as  Charles  was  in  favour  of  Spain,  he  was 
imprisoned.      In    1640  the   French,    besides    their  successes  in 
Piedmont,  where  they  took  Turin,  captured  Arrets  the  capital  of 
Artois  and  long  the  rampart  of  the  Netherlands  against  France. 
The  inhabitants  stipulated  in  their  capitulation  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  Parliament  and  States,  exemption  from  the  gabelle,  or 
salt  tax,  and  for  the  proscription  of  Protestantism.     In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  aflfairs  of  the  Netherlands  were  not  marked  by  any 
important  event  except  the  death  of  the  Cardinal-Infant  Ferdinand, 
who  expired  November  9th   1641  of  an  illness  caused,  or  at  all 
events  aggravated,  by  the  fatigues  of  the  war.     Son  and  brother 
of  two  monarchs  remarkable  for  their  Id  capacity,  Ferdinand  had 
distiDguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Belgium  both  by  military 
and  political  talents  of  the  first   order.     He  was   succeeded  at 
Brussels  by  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  an  active  and  able  captain. 

"  Dumont,   t.  Ti.  pt  i.    p.   197  eqq.  freedom,  the  Catalans  stipulated  for  the 

By  this  treaty  Catalonia  remained  united  maintenance  of  the  Inquisition,  subject 

almost  twelve  years  with  France.  Amidst  to  that  of  Home !    {Art,  iii) 
articles   which  savoured   of   republican 
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Meanwhile  in  Germany  the  Swedes  under  Baner  had  been  com* 
pelled,  in  the  spring  of  1640,  to  evacuate  Bohemia  and  to  retzeal 
through  Saxony  into  Thuringia ;  and  in  May  they  formed  a  junction 
at  Erfurt  with  the  Weimarian  army  under  the  Duke  of  Lougue- 
ville  and  Marshal  Gu^briant.     The  Swedish  cause  looked   now 
more  prosperous,  as  Amelia  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  the  Landgirave 
William  V.  of  Hesse  Gassel,  and  at  that  period  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sovereigns  of  Grermany,  had,  after  two  years  of  hesita- 
tion and  negodations  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  resolved  again  to 
appeal  to  arms.    The  Landgrave  her  husband  had  in  1636  been 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  possessions  had  been 
confiscated ;  the  States  of  his  own  dominions  were  against  him ;  he 
was  compelled  to  become  a  fugitive  in  Holland  and  Germany,  while 
Hesse  became  the  prey  of  the  Imperial  Croats  and  mercenaries. 
In  the  midst  of  these  misfortunes  he  expired  (September  1637), 
leaving  his  widow  the  guardian  of  their  eldest  son  William,  then 
eight  years  of  age,  and  Begent  of  Hesse.     That  principality  had 
been  made  over  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  war,  the  Landgravine's  Council,  as 
well  as  the  Hessian  States,  and  Melander  who  commanded  her 
army,  pressed  her  to  accede  unconditionally  to  the  Peace  of  Prague. 
But  Amelia  Elizabeth,  who  hated  the  Saxon  Lutherans  as  much  as 
she  did  her  Imperial  and  Catholic  enemies,  would  listen  to  no 
terms  that  did  not  place  her  Calvinist  subjects  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Protestants  belonging  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  she 
retired  for  a  year  into  Holland,  and  afterwards,  by  protracting  the 
negociations  with  the  Emperor,  secured  for  a  time  the  peace  of  her 
dominions.    During  this  period  she  was  her  own  minister  and 
secretary,  and    nobody  could  tell  what  her  conduct  would  be. 
Melander,  who  had  been  her  adviser  as  well  as  her  general,  went 
over  to  the  Imperialists ;  a  circumstance,  however,  which,  through 
his  favour  with  the  Emperor,  procured  some  respite  for  Hesse 
Cassel.     It  was  not  till  January  1639  that  the  Landgravine  left 
Groningen  with  her  son,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  united 
her  forces  with  those  of  Duke  George  of  Liineburg.  Duke  Augustus 
of  Wolfenbiittel  and  other  Guelph  princes  afterwards  acceded  to 
this  little  League ;  but  they  agreed  not  to  join  the  Swedes,  except 
in  extreme  necessity. 

This  necessity  arose  when  the  Imperial  generals  Piccolomini  and 
Hatzfeld  threatened  to  attack  the  Swedes  in  Thuringia.  The 
Emperor  had  now  deprived  GUlas  of  the  chief  command,  and  given 
it  to  his  brother  the  Archduke  Leopold  William,  who,  as  Picco- 
lomini was  always  at  his  side,  proved  more  fortunate  than  most 
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ecclesiastical  generals.     Leopold^  who  was  bishop  of  Passau  and 
St^Tasburgy  archbishop  of  Olmiitz,  and  claimant  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg,  though  not  exempt  from  that  love 
of  strong  drink  which  was  the  failing  of  the  age,  had  at  least  the 
arppearance  and  reputation  of  sanctity.     So  remarkable  was  his 
asceticism  and  chastity  that  he  denied  himself  the  smell  of  flowers, 
ajid  could  scarce  endure  the  presence  even  of  his  sisters ;  hence  his 
father  attributed  a  peculiar  efficacy  to  his  prayers,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  "  AngeL"     It  was  by  command  of  Leopold  that 
f  iccolomini  and  Hatzfeld,  uniting  their  scattered  divisions,  had 
gradually  driven  Baner  into  Thuringia.     Baner  approached  Picco- 
lomini  near  Saalfeld ;  but  his  position  was  too  strong  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  the  hostile  armies  went  into  winter-quarters  without 
anything  important  having  been  dond 

In  mid-winter  Baner  persuaded  Guebriant  to  assist  him  in  a  bold 

attempt  to  carry  oflF  the  Emperor  from  Batisbon.     Baner,  having 

been  joined  at  Neustadt  on  the  Orla  by  6000  of  the  Weimarian 

army,  and  a  few  hundred  French  cavalry  (December  26th),  after  a 

masterly  march  through  the  Upper  Palatinate  which  completely 

deceived  the  Imperialists,  appeared  unexpectedly  before  Eatisbon, 

January  17th  1641,  in  which  city  a  Diet  was  holding  to  debate  thecon- 

ditions  of  a  general  peace.    Ferdinand  III.  displayed  great  presence 

of  mind  on  the  occasion ;  he  adopted  excellent  measures  of  defence, 

and,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  enemy,  went  out  hunting  with  his 

usual  state :  a  piece  of  bravado,  however,  which  he  had  nearly  cause 

to  rue ;  for  some  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  passed  the  river,  seized  a 

great  part  of  his  splendid  equipage,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 

that  he  himself  escaped.     Batisbon  was  saved  by  a  sudden  thaw, 

which  prevented  Baner  crossing  the  Danube  with  the  bulk  of  his 

army,  and  compelled  him  to  a  precipitate  retreat ;  in  which,  as  the 

roads  were  bad  and  the  pursuit  hot,  the  Swedes  suffered  much. 

Baner,  however,  succeeded   in  reaching  Halberstadt,  where   he 

shortly  aft«r  died  (May  10th  1641).     It  was  said  that  he  and  two 

or  three  more  of  the  Protestant  generals  had  been  poisoned  by  a 

French  monk ;  but  his  death  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  one 

of  those  terrible  carouses  then  in  fashion,  held  at  Hildesheim  in 

the  preceding  October.     Of  three  other  partakers  in  those  orgies. 

Christian  of  Hesse  and  Otho  of  Schaumburg  died  in  the  following 

November,  Duke  George  of  Luneburg  in  April.     Baner,  whose 

health  was  already  declining,  was  so  prostrated  by  the  debauch 

that  he  was  half  dead  when  he  appeared  before  Batisbon. 

The  Elector  George  William  of  Brandenburg,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  made  so  contemptible  a  figure 

VOL.  II.  R  R 
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in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  also  expired  in  December  1640.     He 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes  that  Ger- 
many possessed  during  the  seventeenth  century —  Frederick  WiUiam, 
the   "Great  Elector."     Circumstances,  however,  at  first  allowed 
him  no  opportunity  to  display  his  talents,  and  in  July  1641   he 
concluded  an  advantageous  truce  with  the  Swedes,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  elevation  of  Brandenburg. 
-  After  the  death  of  Baner,  the  Swedes  found  in  Torstenson  a  com- 
mander equal  in  military  talent  to  Gustavus  Adolphns.     Generals 
Pful,  Wittenberg,  and  Charles  Gustavus  Wrangel,  who  immediately 
succeeded  Baner,  achieved  nothing  of  importance  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1641,  except  defeating  the  Imperialists  at  Wolfenbtlttel, 
June  19th;  a  victory,  however,  which  led  to  no  result,  and  they 
subsequently  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  into  Westphalia.     The 
Swedish  army,  or  rather  the  Germans  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed, were  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  mutiny,  and  were  often 
compelled  to  sell  their  arms  and  horses  in  order  to  obtain  food.  When 
Torstenson  with  some  Swedish  reinforcements  came  to  take  the 
command  of  them  in  the  middle  of  November  he  found  them  at 
Winsen  on  the  AJler. 

The  prospect  before  him  was  not  encouraging.    Pftil  and  Wrangel 
had  for  different  causes  taken  offence,  and  absented  themselves 
from  the  army;  Wittenberg  had   broken   his   leg;   the  Guelph 
Dukes  had  abandoned  the  Swedish  alliance ;  Melander,  the  general 
of  Amelia  Elizabeth,  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  changing  his 
name  to  Holzapfel  became  a  Catholic  and  Imperialist ;  Guebriant 
was  gone  with  the  Weimarian  troops  to  the  Bhine.     Torstenson 
himself  was  so  ill  that  when  he  broke  up  from  his  quarters  in  1642 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.     Yet  his  en- 
terprises astonished  all  Europe.     After  defeating  the  Imperialists 
under  the  Duke  of  S€ixe-Lauenburg  at  Schweidnitz,  taking  that 
town  and  several  other  places  (May  1642),  Torstenson  continued 
his  march  through   Moravia,  captured  Olmiitz,  and  despatched 
marauding  expeditions  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Yienna.    These 
wonderfully  rapid  conquests,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
and  retire  into  Silesia.     Here  he  spent  three  or  four  weeks  in 
besieging  Brieg,  till  the  advance  of  Leopold  William  and  Kcco- 
lomini  again  obliged  him  to  retreat,  July  21st;  when  he  occupied 
a  fortified  camp  at  Guben,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Neisse  and 
Oder.    Being  reinforced  by  4000  Swedes  towards  the  end  of 
August,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  compelled 
the  Imperialists  to  raise  the  siege  of  Glogau ;  but,  as  they  cautiously 
avoided  a  battle,  Torstenson  marched  into  Saxony,  and  towards 
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tlie  end  of  October  laid  siege  to  Leipsic.     Leopold  and  Piccolomini 
l:ia>stened  to  its  relief,  and  on  November  2nd  was  fought  what  has 
l>een  called  the  Second  Battle  of  Leipsic ;  in  which  the  Archduke 
^was  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  gons  and  baggage* 
Hieopold  and  Piccolomini,  who  with  difficulty  saved  themselves, 
fled  to  Prague,  whither  they  succeeded  in  rallying  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  troops:  but,  being  disgusted  soon  after  by  the 
a.ppointment  of  Crallas  as  generalissimo,  they  resigned  their  com<^ 
mand,  and  Piccolomini  entered  the  service  of  Spain*     Torstenson 
skfter  his  victory  again  attacked  Leipsic,  which  he  took,  Decem- 
ber 6th,  and  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  inhabitants.   Then, 
aiter  a  fruitless  attempt  on  Freiberg,  he  again  marched  into  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  army.     Gii^briant 
Iiad  been  almost  equally  successful  on  the  Lower  Rhine.     After 
signally  defeating  the   Imperial    general    Lamboy  at   Kempen, 
January  17th  1642,  he  had  succeeded  in  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  Electorate  of  Cologne  and  the  Duchy  of  Juliers. 

Meanwhile  in  France  the  policy  of  Bichelieu  was  hampered  and 

embarrassed  by  his  domestic  enemies,   and  the  plots  of  Gaston  * 

d'Orleans,  the  Count  of  Soissons,   and  Cinq-Mars,  the  youthful 

favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  a  son  of  Marshal  D'Effiat.     Early  in 

1642,  Louis  XIII.  and  the  Cardinal  proceeded  to  the  south  of 

France  to  encoiu-age  the  army  by  their  presence.     In  April,  the 

French  under  Meilleraie  took  CoUivoure  and  Elne,  and  blockaded 

Perpignan ;  while,  in  Catalonia,  La  Motte  Houdancourt  not  only 

succeeded  in  defending  that  province,  but  even  entered  Aragon, 

captured  Tamarit  and  Mongon,  and  threw  forward  his  van  to  the 

gates  ot  Saragossa.     But  Cinq-Mars,  who  followed  Louis  like  his 

shadow,  and  exercised  over  him  an  almost  unbounded  influence, 

proposed  to  the  King  the  murder  of  Sichelieu;  nor  does  Louis 

appear  to  have  been  wholly  averse  to  the  enterprise,  which  seems 

to  have  failed  only  through  the   irresolution   of  the  contriver. 

Cinq-Mars  was  at  the  same  time  holding  secret  communications 

with  the  Spanish  Court,  and  concluded  an  agreement  that  Gaston, 

on  his  retiring  to  Sedan,  should  be  assisted  by  Spain  with  men  and 

money.  -  Cinq-Mars  was  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  eflfect 

a  peace  with  Spain ;  for  there  were  at  that  time  in  France  two 

parties,  the  Cardinaliats  and  the  Royalists^  of  whom  the  former 

were  for  war  and  the  latter  for  peace. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  Louis  XIIL,  accompanied  by  Gnq- 
Mars,  had  proceeded  from  Narbonne  to  the  French  camp  before 
Perpignan;  Bichelieu,  then  too  ill  for  the  journey,  had  remained 
behind;  and  subsequently,  being  doubtful  of  the  King's  disposition 
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towards  him^  had  gone  to  Aries.     But  reverses  in  the  north,  an^i 
especially  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Marshal  de  Giiiche  at  Honne- 
court  by  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  May  26th,  broiight  Louis  to  his 
senses,  who  now  addressed  to  his  indispensable  minister  a  letter 
assuring  him  of  his  unalterable  affection  and  esteem.     By  Chavigni, 
the  messenger  who  brought  it,  Bichelieu  sent  to  Louis  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  which  Cinq-Mars  had  negociated  with  the  Court  of 
Spain,  and  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Cardinal  by  some 
unknown  hand.     Cinq-Mars  was  immediately  arrested,  and   the 
King  hastened  to  the  Cardinal,  then  at  Tarascon,  to  assure  him  of 
his  future  fidelity.     Both  were  now  confirmed  invalids.   Richelieu 
was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  rise  from  his  bed  to  receive  the  King, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  place  another  couch  for  Louis  near  the 
Cardinal's,  in  order  that  they  might  converse  together.     The  King 
then  set  off  for  Paris,  leaving  the  Cardinal  with  unlimited  powers. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  who  were  both  concerned  in 
Cinq-Mars'  plot,  were  arrested.     Gaston,  alarmed  by  threats  of 
death  or  banishment,   basely  betrayed   his   companions,  turned 
informer   for  the   crown,  and  furnished   the   necessary  evidence 
against  Cinq-Mars,  Bouillon,  and  their  accomplice  De  Thou,  a  son 
of  the  celebrated  historian.     Louis  XIIL  degraded  himself  almost 
as  much  as  his  brother  Graston.     Cinq-Mars  having  asserted  that 
he  had  undertaken  nothing  against  the  Cardinal  mthout  the  ap- 
probation of  the  King,  Louis  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor, 
who  presided  over  the  commission  appointed  to  try  the  prisoners, 
in  which  he  defended  himself  like  an  arraigned  criminal ;  admit- 
ing  that  the  proposal  to  murder  the  Cardinal  had  been  piade  to 
him,  but  asserting  that  he  had  rejected  it  with  horror.     Cinq-Mars 
and  De  Thou  were  condemned,  and  executed  at  Lyon,  Septem- 
ber I2tb.     Bouillon  escaped  by  surrendering  his  town  of  Sedan.'^ 

Bichelieu,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  returned  by  slow  journeys 
to  Paris,  travelling  sometimes  by  land,  sometimes  by  water.  His 
progress  almost  resembled  a  triumph.  He  was  carried  in  a 
splendid  litter,  so  broad  and  lofty  that  it  could  not  enter  the  gates 
of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  into  which  he  was  admitted 
through  breaches  made  in  the  walls.  He  arrived  at  the  Palais 
Cardinal  at  Paris,  October  1 7th,  but  almost  immediately  retired  to 
his  favourite  seat  at  Buel. 

The  great  Cardinal-Duke  now  beheld  his  policy  cro:«¥ned  on  all 
sides  with  success.     Not  only  had  he  triumphed  over  his  domestic 

"  Respecting  this  conspiracy,  see  the      parM.deFontrai/leStaxidtheProciSfinthe 
Mimoircs  of  Hontr^sor,  the  RdatUmfaite      Archivc8Curieu8€9,l,T.^. 283Bqq.(2'^ser.). 
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enemies^  but  the  French  arms  also  were  everywhere  victorious. 

^F*rancisco  de  Mello  had   derived  but  little  advantage  from  his 

success  at  Honnecourt     In  Spain,  although  Philip  IV.,  bursting 

tilne  torpid  fetters  in  which  Olivarez  had  enchainisd  him,  appeared 

CLt,  the  head  of  his  army  at  Saragossa,  yet  the  fall  of  Perpignan  was 

effected  by  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  and,  after  suflFering 

"the  extremities  of  famine,  it  surrendered,  September  9th  1642.     A 

little  after  (October  7th),  La  Motte  defeated  the  Spanish  army 

\inder  Leganez,  which  was  menacing  Lerida;  an  exploit  which 

procured  for  him  the  Duchy  of  Cardona  and  the  government  of 

Catalonia,  resigned  by  De  Bt6z6.     In  Italy  affairs  were  equally 

prosperous.     After  the  death  of  Duke  Victor  Amadous  I.  in  1637, 

a  stormy  minority  had  ensued  in  Piedmont.     Louis  XIII.  comf- 

pelled   his  sister  Christina,  the   Duchess-dowager    of  Savoy,  to 

renew  the  alliance  with  France ;  but  the  regency  was  contested  by 

her  brothers-in-law.  Cardinal  Maurice  ef  Savoy  and  Thomas  Prince 

of  Carignano,  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene.     Spain 

declared  for  Maurice  and  Thomas,  who  seized  several  places  in 

Piedmont.     But  the  Cardinal  of  Savoy  was  defeated  at  Ivrea  by 

the  French  imder  the  Count  d'Harcourt,  April  14th  1641,  who 

also  obUged  Prince  Thomas  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chiavasso.     At 

length  in  1642  the  two  Piedmontese  princes  recognised  Christina 

as  Eegent  end  guardian  of  her  son,  and  renouncing  the  Spanish 

alliance,  entered  into  that  of  France ;  when  Prince  Thomas,  being 

declared  general  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  drove  the  Spaniards 

from  all  the  places  which  they  held  in  Piedmont  and  the  Mont- 

ferrat.     But  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  the  life  of  Richelieu 

was  drawing  to  a  close.     On  the  2nd  of  December  he  had  his  last 

interview  with  Louis  XIII.  at  the  Palais  Cardinal,  and  on  the  4th 

he  expired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

In  spite  of  his  brilliant  qualities  and  the  benefite  which  his 
policy  had  conferred  upon  France,  Eichelieu  died  without  being 
lamented  by  the  French  people.  His  maxims  were  too  severe  for 
them;  he  possessed  not  that  bonhomie  which  had  procured  for 
Henry  TV.  so  universal  a  popularity ;  nor  could  his  vast  schemes 
of  policy  be  comprehended»and  appreciated  except  by  a  few  among 
the  higher  and  more  educated  class  of  Frenchmen.  A  large  pro- 
portion even  of  that  class  have  detested  him  as  the  founder  of 
monarchical  despotism ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  was  chiefly  he 
who  built  up  the  absolute  power  of  the  French  crown.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  experience  of  repeated  revolutions  has  shown  that 
a  strong  government,  to  use  a  mild  term,  and  what  has  been  called 
the  centralisation  of  power,  seem  to  be  necessary  in  France ;  and 
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in  this  respect  Bichelieu  must  be  allowed  to  have  thorooghlv 
understood  the  genius  and  the  wants  of  the  French  nation*  Tkc 
France  of  that  period,  however,  perceived  not  this  necessity,  an»i 
the  death  of  th^  great  statesman  was  celebrated  with  bonfires  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.*^ 

Eichelieu  had  in  the  spring  dictated  his  will  to  a  notary  at 
Narbonne.  He  left  the  Palais  Cardinal  to  the  King,  and  directed  that 
a  million  and  a  half  of  livres,  which  he  kept  in  reserve  for  unfores^n 
exigencies  of  state,  should  also  be  handed  over  to  Louis.  His  exten- 
sive library  he  bequeathed  to  the  public  Almost  with  his  last 
breath  he  had  recommended  Mazarine  to  Louis  as  his  successor, 
who  almost  immediately  after  Richelieu's  death  was  summoned  to 
the  Council.  The  other  ministers  named  by  Richelieu  were  also 
retained ;  for  the  recommendations  of  such  a  statesman  were  not 
to  be  neglected. 

Louis  XIIL  did  not  long  survive  his  great  minister.     After  a 
protracted  decline  he  expired  May  14th  1643  at  the  age  of  forty- 
one.     In  temper   cold  and  melancholy,  though  not  deficient  in 
courage,  he  possessed  neither  eminent  virtues  nor  extraordinary 
vices ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to  him 
is,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  own  mediocrity  and  was  content  to 
resign  himself  to  the  direction  of  a  man  of  genius.     By  his  will  he 
appointed  his  consort,  Anne  of  Austria,  Regent  of  France  during 
the  minority  of  their  son  Louis  XIV.,  then  only  in  his  fifth  year ; 
but,  by  way  of  check  upon  her,  he  named  his  brother  Gaston 
Lieutenant-Greneral.  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  to  control  both,  he  in- 
stituted a  Council  in  which  everything  was  to  be  carried  by  a 
majority  of  votes.     It  was  composed  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Car- 
dinal Mazarine,  the  Chancellor   Boutillier  the  survnievidant  of 
finance,  and  his  son  Chavigni.     But  Anne  by  bribing  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Conde  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs, 
and  granted  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  assisted  by  the  Peers, 
the  high  privilege  of  abrogating  the  late  King's  will,  and  abolish- 
ing the  compulsory  Council. 

Anne  of  Austria,  now  in  her  forty-second  year,  inspired  universal 
sympathy  by  her  good  looks,  her  agreeable  mam^ers,  and  her  past 
misfortunes.  She  was  not  averse  to  gallantry,  but  of  the  serious, 
romantic,  and  Spauish  sort ;  nor,  from  their  letters  now  published, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  she  had  a  passion  for  Mazarine.*^    That 

"  Griffet,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIL  t  iii.  tion,  je  vais  &  mon  but,  je  renverse  tout, 

p.  679.  Richelieu  thus  described  to  Vieu-  je  &uche  tout,  et  ensuite  je  couvie  tout 

yiUe  his  method  of  acting : — "  Je  n'ose  de  ma  soutane  rouge." — Ibid. 

rien  qntreprendre  sans  j  avoir  bien  pens^ :  ••  Lettres  du  Cardinal  Masarin  a  la 

mais  quand  une  fois  j'ai  pris  ma  r^solu-  Beiiu,  en  1651  et  1652,  published  by  th« 
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Cardinal,  who,  however,  had  never  received  priest's  orders,  was  of 
xxkuch  the  same  age  as  herself,  and  in  person  eminently  prepos- 
sessing.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  either  of  a  bankrupt 
t^xadesman  or  artisan  of   Palermo  who  settled  at  fiome,  where 
lAflazarine    became  the  camerierey   or  valet-de-chambre,   of-  the 
Constable  Colonna.  •  His  introduction  to  Eichelieu,  the  origin  of 
ilia  fortune,  has  been  already  described;  and  he  who  could  win 
siiid  retain  the  esteem  of  so  acute  and  severe  a  judge  of  mankind 
must  have  possessed  no  ordinary  qualities.     To  the  surprise  of  all 
and  disappointment  of  many,  Anne  chose  Mazarine  for  her  minister; 
'who  had  to  experience,  like  Richelieu  before  him,  many  intrigues 
against  his  power  and  his  life. 

The  news  of  Sichelieu's  death  reanimated  the  enemies  of  France. 
Philip  rV.  of  Spain,  instigated  by  the  Emperor,  by  his  own  consort 
Elizabeth,  and  by  his  nurse,  had,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  begun 
to  throw  off  his  voluptuous  indolence,  and  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  January 
1643  he  dismissed  his  minister  Olivarez,  whom  his  adversaries 
reproached  with  detaining  the  King  from  the  camp  and  the  council- 
board,  and  whose  policy  had  of  late  been  everywhere  unfortunate. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  the  art  of  the  courtier  been  exercised  with  a 
more  brazen  felicity  than  in  the  method  in  which  Olivarez  had 
annoimced  to  Philip  IV.  the  revolution  in  Portugal.  Entering  the 
King's  apartment  with  a  smiling  countenance,  **  Sire,  he  exclaimed, 
I  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  the  acquisitions  you  have  just 
made  ?  "  "  What  acquisitions  ?  "  inquired  Philip.  *^  The  Duke  of 
Braganza,''  replied  the  minister,  ^^  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be 
proclaimed  King,  and  your  Majesty  can  therefore  confiscate  his 
immense  domains."  Instead  of  a  confiscation  to  be  acquired,  he 
was  announcing  the  permanent  loss  of  a  kingdom. 

A  congress  had  now  been  appointed  to  assemble  in  Westphalia 
to  arrange  a  general  peace ;  Philip  and  Ferdinand  III.  resolved  to 
strain  every  nerve  before  its  opening,  and  the  House  of  Austria 
vigorously  resumed  the  offensive  on  all  the  theatres  of  war.  On 
the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  at  the  head 
of  a  fine  army,  after  threatening  Arras,  suddenly  directed  his  march 
towards  Champagne,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  1643  fiocroi  was 
invested  by  his  van.  Here  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  afterwards  the 
renowned  Conde,  but  then  a  young  general  in  his  twenty-third 

Soc.  de  FHist.de  France,    Mazarine  teUa  that  they  were  secretly  married.    Seethe 

the  Queen,  "  qu'il  se  meiut  pour  elle,  qu'il  PrSface  of  M.  Rarenel,  p.  x.'  Mazarine  is 

Toudroit  pouvoir  lui  envoyer  son  coBur,"  said  to  have  resembled  Buckingham. 
&C.     Some  persons  haye  even  thought 
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year,  achieved  his  first  Victoiy.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  detain 
him  of  the  veteran  Marshal  De  i'Hospital,  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  as  a  guide  and  tutor,  D'Enghien  flew  from  the  banks 
of  the  Somme,  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  sent  260  standards  to 
Notre  Dame  as  tokens  of  his  prowess.  He  next  laid  siege  to 
Thionville,  the  strongest  place  on  the  Moselle  after  Metz,  and  the 
key  of  Luxemburg.  Thionville  surrendered  August  10th,  and 
remained  ever  after  in  the  possession  of  France,  Then,  after 
taking  the  little  town  Sierk,  D'Enghien  marched  into  Alsace  in 
order  to  support  Ghi^briant,  who  had  been  compelled  to  recross 
the  Bhine. 

Spain,  proportioning  her  efforts  to  her  apparent  grandeur,  rather 
than  to  her  real  strength,  whilst  thus  exhausting  herself  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  Belgium,  was  so  weak  at  home,  that,  in  order 
to  attempt  the  redaction  of  Catalonia,  she  was  compelled  to  ex- 
pose unguarded  to  the  ravages  of  the  Portuguese  ihe  frontiers  of 
Gallicia  and  Estremadura.  Philip  IV.,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men 
with  Piccolomini,  whom  the  Emperor  had  sent  to  direct  his  move- 
ments, was  marching  in  person  towards  the  Lower  Ebro.  This 
activity  was  necessitated  by  the  threats  of  the  Aragonese,  to  throw 
themselves,  like  the  Catalans,  into  the  arms  of  France,  unless  they 
were  speedily  succoured :  for  La  Mothe  Houdancourt,  after  block- 
ading the  Spaniards  in  Tortona,  Tarragona,  and  Boeas,  the  only 
places  which  they  still  retained  in  Catalonia,  was  making  great 
progress  in  Aragon.  But  Philip's  army  recaptured  Mon^on,  and 
compelled  the  French  to  retire  into  Catalonia  (November  1643). 
At  sea  the  French  retained  their  superiority;  and  on  the  whole, 
chequered  with  some  reverses,  the  Spanish  campaign  went  this 
year  in  favour  of  the  French. 

The  German  campaign  of  1643  presents  little  worth  detailing. 
In  the  south,  Guebriant  was  driven  back  into  Alsace ;  but  having 
been  reinforced  with  some  of  D'Enghien's  troops  in  October,  he 
re-entered  Snabia  and  laid  siege  to  Bothweil,  which  surrendered 
November  19th.  Guebriant  expired  a  few  days  after  entering  the 
town  of  a  wound  received  during  the  siege.  The  confusion  which 
ensued  in  his  army  upon  his  death  enabled  the  Imperialists  under 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  John  von  Worth,  and  other  generals,  to 
recover  the  place,  and  to  dissipate  the  Franco-Weimarian  army. 

In  the  north,  Torstenson  had  been  able  to  do  little  more  than 
maintain  his  former  conquests.  But  a  new  enemy  had  now  en- 
tered the  field.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  had  reconciled  himself 
with  the  Emperor,  and  was  intent  on  playing  the  part  of  mediator 
in  the  negociations  that  were  to  ensue  for  a  general  peace.     Such 
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a  policy  was  viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  Sweden ;  Ox- 
enstiem  sought  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  Denmark ;  and, 
towards  the  close  of  1643^  Torstenson  received  secret  instructions 
to  invade  the  Danish  territories.  But  the  relations  between  these 
two  countries  will  require  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  States  had 
recognised  his  daughter,  Christina,  then  six  years  of  age,  as  "  Queen 
Elect,"  and  an  aristocratic  oligarchical  government  had  been  es- 
tablished, from  which  the  Queen-Dowager,  as  well  as  the  late 
King^s  brother-in-law,  the  Count  Palatine,  John  Casimir  of  Klee- 
burg,  was  entirely  excluded.  The  Grand  Coimcil  of  the  nation 
consisted  of  five  Colleges,  or  ministerial  departments,  viz.:  the 
Aulic  Court,  the  Council  of  War,  the  Admiralty,  the  Chancery,  and 
the  Treasury ;  comprising  altogether  twenty-five  persons :  and  the 
heads  of  these  Colleges,  who  were  the  Drosty  or  Lord  High 
Constable,  the  Marshal,  the  Admiral,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Treasurer,  formed  the  executive  government.  As  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstiem  had  procured  the  appointment  of  two  of  his  relatives 
to  the  offices  of  Constable  and  Treasurer,  he  was  enabled  to  conduct 
the  government  with  almost  absolute  power.  He  controlled  com- 
pletely the  education  of  the  young  Queen,  and,  though  he  procured 
for  her  the  best  instruction  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  the 
course  pursued  was  calculated  to  extinguish  all  feminine  qualities. 

The  Queen-Dowager  was  not  unnaturally  hurt  at  seeing  herself 
excluded  from  all  power  and  influence,  and  by  the  scanty  allowance 
made  to  her  by  the  government,  while  the  members  of  it  were 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  enormous  salaries  and  lucrative 
appointments.  Urged  by  these  feelings,  she  was  weak  enough  to 
open  communications  with  Christian  of  Denmark,  holding  out  to 
him  as  a  bait  the  hand  of  Christina  for  his  eldest  son ;  and  Christian, , 
though  he  perceived  what  a  foolish  and  ruinous  course  she  was 
entering  on,  did  not  hesitate  to  encourage  her  by  his  protection. 
In  1640  a  Danish  man-of-war  was  sent  to  Nykoping  to  bring  her 
away,  and  she  escaped  into  Denmark,  accompanied  only  by  one 
lady  and  a  Dane  sent  for  the  purpose.  After  some  stay  in  Denmark, 
Maria  Eleanor  proceeded  into  Brandenburg,  and  did  not  return  to 
Sweden  till  1648. 

This  occurrence  produced  a  coldness  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  further  increased  by 
Christian's  subservient  policy  to  the  Emperor.  An  angry  corre- 
spondence ensued  between  the  two  governments;  nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  pretext  to  declare  war ;  and  this  was  afforded  by  a 
quarrel  respecting  the  Sound  dues.     Sweden,  by  her  treaties  with 
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Denmark^  was  exempt  from  this  tax,  and  she  made  use  of  the 
privilege  to  cover  with  her  flag  the  goods  of  foreign  merchants. 
The  Danes  retaliated  by  seizing  three  Swedish  vessels,  and  Tor- 
stenson  received  in  consequence  the  order  already  mentioned  to 
enter  Denmark.  He  conducted  the  invasion  in  a  manner  remark- 
able both  for  boldness  of  design  and  finish  of  execution.  His  in- 
tention was  kept  entirely  secret;  war  was  not  declared  by  the 
Swedish  government  till  January  1 6th  1644 ;  and  meanwhile, 
Torstenson's  operations  were  calculated  to  avert  all  suspicion  of 
his  real  design.  He  caused  reports  of  his  movements  to  be  cir- 
culated which  alarmed  Bavaria ;  he  threw  bridges  over  the  Elbe  at 
points  where  he  had  no  idea  of  crossing ;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
reached  Havelberg,  December  6th,  that  he  declared  to  his  offico? 
his  intention  of  taking  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Hoktein  and 
Jutland^ 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  Denmark  rendered  that  kingdom 
an  easy  prey  to  so  enterprising  an  enemy.  The  King  being  tied 
down  by  rigorous  capitulations,  all  the  real  power  ^in  the  state  lay 
with  an  oligarchy  of  the  nobles,  who  held  the  crown  lands  on 
condition  of  paying  a  fifth  to  the  King,  and  maintaining  the 
fortresses  in  an  efficient  state  of  repair  with  the  remainder ;  but 
this  duty  had  been  shamefully  neglected.  The  Council,  composed 
of  seven  members  chosen  by  the  nobles,  would  neither  grant  the 
King  any  extraordinary  supply  in  this  emergency,  nor  even  suffer  his 
German  mercenaries  to  remain  in  the  country.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  Torstenson,  who  entered  Holstein  January  16tb, 
found  it  an  easy  task  to  overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdonti ; 
Krempen  and  Gliickstadt,  in  Holstein,  alone  defended  them- 
selves ;  the  whole  of  the  Danish  peninsula  was  speedily  overrun ; 
butTorstenson's  attempts  to  pass  over  to  the  islands  were  unsuc- 
cessful. At  the  same  time  Gustavus  Horn  and  Lars  Kagg  entered 
the  Danish  province  of  Schonen  in  Sweden,  took  Helsingborg 
(February  17th),  and  then  Landskrona;  but  Malmo,  which  was 
defended  by  Christian  in  person,  resisted  all  their  efforts. 

Early  in  1644  the  Emperor  directed  Gallas  to  follow  Torstenson 
into  Denmark ;  a  step,  which,  after  the  annihilation  of  Guebriant^s 
army,  might  be  ventured  on  with  the  more  confidence.  But  Gallas, 
at  best  no  very  brilliant  commander,  seemed  to  have  lost  with  ad- 
vancing years  what  little  military  talent  he  had  formerly  possessed, 
and  to  have  fallen  deeper  into  his  errors  of  over  much  caution  and 
dilatoriness.  He  did  not  leave  his  quarters  till  May,  and  then 
marched  with  such  deliberation  that  it  was  July  before  he  reached 
Holstein ;  where,  after  taking  Kiel,  he  resorted  to  his  old  method 
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of  a  fortified  camp.  Torstenson,  though  seriously  unwell,  as- 
sembled his  army  at  Eendsborg  in  the  first  week  -of  August,  newly 
equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  Danes.  Sickness  had  not  deprived 
him  of  his  adventurous  daring.  Leaving  a  small  force  in  Schleswic 
and  Jutland,  he  offered  the  Imperialists  battle ;  and,  as  Grallas  did 
not  think  fit  to  leave  his  camp,  passed  it  contemptuously  with 
his  whole  army,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  baggage-waggon, 
and  reached  Eatzeburg  in  safety.  Gallas  was  now  compelled  to 
retreat  on  Bernburg  and  Magdeburg,  during  which  operation  he 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  army,  and  on  the  23rd  of  November  his 
cavalry  was  annihilated.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  back  only 
2000  men  into  Bohemia. 

At  sea,  meanwhile,  the  Swedish  admiral,  Klas  Flemming,  had 
appeared  in  June  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail ;  the  old  King,  Chris- 
tian IV.,  went  out  to  give  him  battle ;  an  action  ensued,  in  which 
Christian  displayed  conspicuous  valour,  and  the  victory  remained 
undecided.  The  Swedish  admiral  being  killed  a  little  after, 
Charles  Grustavus  Wrangel,  the  celebrated  general,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  was  victorious  at  sea,  as  he  had  formerly  been 
on  land,  defeating  the  Danish  fleet  between  the  islands  of  Feb  mem 
and  Laaland ;  but  the  summer  of  1644  was  unpropitious  for  naval 
operations,  and  little  of  importance  was  done. 

Early  in  1645  Torstenson  again  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and 
in  March,  at  Jankowitz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabor,  achieved 
over  the  Imperialists  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Of  the  three  Imperial  generals,  John  von 
Werth  alone  escaped;  Gotz  was  slain,  Hatzfeld  taken  prisoner; 
7000  of  their  men  fell  in  the  action,  and  70  colours  became  the 
trophies  of  the  victors.  In  the  north.  General  Konigsmark  drove 
Prince  Frederick,  son  of  the  Danish  king,  out  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  which  had  been  relinquished  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in  1635  ;  but  the  Swedes  could  not  main- 
tain themselves  in  Jutland,  Schleswic,  and  Holstein,  though 
at  sea  they  captured  the  island  of  Bomholm.  The  Dutch  and 
French  had  now  begun  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  in  the  interest 
of  their  commerce  with  regard  to  the  Sound  dues;  they  had 
pressed  their  mediation  on  the  belligerents,  and  a  congress  had 
beeh  opened  at  Bromsebro,  while  hostilities  continued.  Christina 
now  reigned  in  Sweden,  having  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment on  her  eighteenth  birthday,  December  8th  1644.  The 
memory  of  her  great  father  procured  for  her  extraordinary  re- 
spect and  influence,  and  she  fortunately  reposed  her  confidence  in 
Salvius,  the  advocate  of  peace.     Oxenstiern  and  the  council  were 
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opposed  to  any  accommodation ;  but  after  six  months  of  n^ociataosi 
she  made  the  Chancellor  lower  his  terms,  and  on  the  14th  of 
August  1645  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  was  concluded.  The  terms 
were  still  hard  for  Denmark.  Swedish  vessels  were  exempted  firom 
all  tolls  in  the  Sound  and  Belts ;  Denmark  ceded  Jamtland,  He- 
jeadalen,  Gothland,  and  Oesel,  for  ever,  Halland  for  thirty  years, 
the  same  thing  under  a  different  name;  Christian's  son  Frederick 
renounced  Bremen  and  Verden. 

The  further  operations  of  Torstenson  against  the  Emperor,  after 
his  victory  at  Jankowitz,  were  remotely  supported  by  the  Turka 
The  declining  power  of  that  people,  whose  histoiy  we  have  brought 
down  to  the  accession  of  Amurath  IV.  in  1623  ^^  now  caused  them 
to  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  for  a 
long  period  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  advert  to  their  proceedings ; 
though,  had  they  possessed  their  former  might,  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  would  hardly  have  been  neglected  as  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.  Tet  they 
still  commanded  the  means  of  annoyance,  as  they  continued  to 
occupy  Buda  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Hungary  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  insubordination  of  the  Janissaries  had  continued  after  the 
accession  of  Amurath,  but  at  length,  by  their  own  moderation  and 
submission,  they  restored  peace  to  the  distracted  empire.  Its 
affairs  had  altered  so  much  for  the  better,  that  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Isaac  Wake,  April  6th  1628,  observes:  "My 
last  judgment  is  that  this  empire  may  stand  but  never  rise  again."  ^ 
In  1632  the  Janissaries  attempted  another  abortive  revolt,  and 
after  this  period  Amurath  IV.  displayed  a  cruelty  and  blood- 
thirstiness  which  had  not  before  been  observed  in  his  character. 
From  that  year  to  1637,  he  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  25,000 
men,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  with  his  own  hand.'^' 

The  attention  of  Sultan  Amurath  was  diverted  from  the  affairs 
of  Europe  by  his  wars  with  Persia  and  the  Druses.  In  1638  he 
captured  Bagdad,  which  had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians ;  when  he  caused  several  thousand  prisoners  to  be  executed 
before  him  as  he  sat  upon  his  throne.  In  June  1639  he  entered 
Constantinople  in  triumph.  But  his  constitution  was  already 
broken  through  fatigue,  excitement,  and  debauchery ;  and  being 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  the  consequence  of  a  carouse,  he  expired 
February  9tt  1640  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Amurath  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ibrahim,  whom,  in  the 

*•  See  abore,  p.  605.  "  Relatione  di  Constantin,  ap.  Zinkei- 

*  Ifi^ociationSf  ^c,  p.  809.  sen,  Ge$ch,  des  Osm.  Baches,  B.  iy.  S.  25. 
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c^elirium  of  his  mortal  fever,  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death. 
Ibrahim,  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  was  already  completely 
■unnerved  by  the  dissolute  pleasures  of  the  harem,  in  which  he 
bad  been  kept  secluded ;  he  would  willingly  have  declined  the 
diadem;  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  brother  was 
dead,  till,  swooning  with  the  fear  of  being  strangled,  he  was 
dragged  into  the  chamber  where  lay  the  corpse  of  Amurath.  The 
change  of  rule,  however,  was  tranquilly  effected ;  and  with  the 
hope  of  enjoying  better  times  under  the  new  sultan,  even  the 
Janissaries  and  Spahis  were  tranquil.  Ibrahim,  though  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  talent  and  mother-wit,  soon  betrayed  a  total 
want  of  princely  dignity,  and  passed  his  days  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  harem,  with  his  women,  jugglers,  and  musicians. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  peace  was  renewed  with 
the  Christian  powers,  many  of  which,  as  England,  France,  Venice, 
and  Holland,  now  maintained  resident  ambassadors  at  the  Porte. 
The  only  relations  which  seemed  to  threaten  hostility  were  those 
with  the  Emperor  of  Q-ermany;  but  in  March  1642  the  peace 
between  the  two  powers  was  renewed  at  Szon.  The  only  open  war 
waged  during  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  was  that  with  Venice.  In 
spite  of  many  disputes  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Porte  the 
peace  between  these  powers  had  remained  unbroken  since  1573 ; 
but  the  bombardment  of  Valona  by  the  Venetians  in  1638,  when 
in  pursuit  of  some  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  was  an 
af&ont  which  the  Porte  found  it  difficult  to  digest,  although  Venice 
had  expiated  her  offence  by  the  payment  of  250,000  sequins. 
In  1644  immense  preparations  were  observed  in  all  the  Turkish 
arsenals,  and  it  was  readily  conjectured  that  the  object  of  them 
was  Gandia,  the  only  important  possession  that  remained  to  Venice. 
The  Turkish  fleet,  with  a  large  army  on  board,  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Jusuf,  a  Dalmatian  renegade,  left  Constantinople 
in  April  1645.  A  landing  was  effected  and  the  town  of  Canea 
taken,  but  the  war  dragged  on  several  years,  and  it  was  not  till 
1648  that  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Gandia,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
The  ill  success  of  this  war,  and  especially  the  Turkish  losses  in 
Dalmatia,  where  the  Venetians  captured  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Glissa,  gave  rise  to  serious  discontent  at  Gonstantinople ; 
most  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Janissaries,  rose  against  Ibrahim  ;  the  Mufti  pronounced  his  depo- 
sition ;  and  his  son  Mahomet  IV.,  a  child  only  seven  years  old,  was 
saluted  sultan  in  his  place  (August  1648).  The  unfortunate 
Ibrahim  was  soon  afterwards  strangled  in  the  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  committed. 
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Although  during  the  period  we  have  been  surveying  no  opcai 
breach  occurred  between  the  Empire  and  the  Porte,  yet  the 
Turkish  pashas  who  ruled  in  Hungary  supported  Bagotski,  Voy- 
vode  of  Transylvania,  in  an  attempt  upon  Ferdinand's  dominions 
which  had  been  stimulated  by  the  policy  of  Mazarine.     On  the 
pretext  that  the  Emperor  had  violated  his  promises  to  the  Hun- 
garian Protestants,  Ragotski  incited  a  revolt  in  that  kingdom,  and 
the  Austrians  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves  in 
Presburg  and  some  of  the  Hungarian  counties.    Torstenson,  after 
his  victory  at  Jankowitz,  united  himself  with  Bagotski  (1645), 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  attempted  to  seize  the 
Emperor  at  Vienna;  but  the  wild  and  undisciplined  troops  of 
his  ally  proved  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  and  Bagotski  him- 
self concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor.    Torstenson, 
who  was  so  ill  that  he  could  travel  only  in  a  litter,  was  soon  after 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Brunn.    Being  now  determined  to 
retire,  he  intrusted  the  maintenance  of  his  conquests  in  Bohemia 
and  Silesia  to  General  Konigsmark,  but  subsequently  devolved 
the  chief  command  on  Charles  Gustavus  Wrangel.     His  last  feat, 
before  his  retirement,   was  the  capture  of  Leitmeritz.     In  the 
boldness  and  decision  of  his  military  genius  Torstenson  more  re- 
sembled his  great  master,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  than  did  any  other 
of  that  sovereign's  generals.     He  was  acbompanied  in  his  last  cam- 
paign by  Charles  Gustavus,  son  of  the  Count-Palatine  of  Kleeburg, 
who  was  subsequently  to  moilnt  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  who  in 
the  school  of  Torstenson  became  a  distinguished  commander. 

Negociations  for  a  general  peace  had  been  already  opened.  Ever 
since  France  had  taken  up  arms,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  had  not  ceased 
to  press  that  power  to  abandon  the  Protestant  alliance  and  recon- 
cile herself  with  the  House  of  Austria.  In  1636  Urban  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  induce  some  of  the  Catholic  powers  to  treat  at 
Cologne,  whither  he  despatched  Cardinal  Ginetti  as  legate  and 
mediator ;  but,  though  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  sent 
representatives  to  Cologne,  France  declined  to  do  so,  regarding  the 
assembly  only  as  intended  to  separate  her  from  her  Protestant 
allies,  Sweden  and  Holland,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  treat 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.  The  Count  d'Avaux  and  John 
Adler  Salvius,  the  ministers  of  France  and  Sweden,  renewed  at 
Hamburg,  March  15th  1638,  for  three  years,  the  alliance  between 
those  countries,  with  the  express  provision  that  neither  should  enter 
into  a  separate  peace  ^^ ;  and,  as  at  the  commencement  of  1641  the 

"  Dumont)  t.  ri.  pt.  i.  p.  161. 
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prospect  of  a  general  peace  was  as  distant  as  ever,  the  alliance  was 
again  extended,  not  for  any  definite  term,  but  till  such  a  peace 
should  be  effected.*^  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  had  conceived  the 
impracticable  design  of  treating  with  the  States  of  the  Empire 
alone,  without  the  participation  of  foreign  powers ;  and  it  was  with 
this  view  that  he  had  summoned  a  Diet  at  Ratisbon  in  1640; 
where,  as  already  related,  he  had  been  so  nearly  captured  by  Baner. 
At  length,  in  December  1641,  preliminaries  were  aiTanged  at  Ham- 
burg between  Conrad  von  Liitzen,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  and 
D'Avaux  and  Salvius  on  the  part  of  France  and  Sweden.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  towns  of  Miinster  and  Osnabriick  in  Westphalia, 
which  were  to  be  declared  neutral,  should  become  the  seats  of  two 
congresses  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  powers  directly 
or  remotely  interested  in  the  war,  that  is,  of  most  of  the  states  of 
Europe.  The  reasons  for  choosing  two  towns  were,  because  one 
would  not  have  sufiBced  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  ministers 
who  were  expected  to  attend;  and  because  it  was  desirable  to  avoid 
any  collision  iTetween  the  Papal  nuncio  and  the  Protestant  plenipo- 
tentiaries, as  well  as  any  disputes  concerning  precedence  between 
France  and  Sweden.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  the  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  powers  were  to  assemble  at  Miinster,  and  those  of 
the  Protestant  powers  at  Osnabriick,  but  the  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  to  treat  at  Miinster  with  the  Spanish,  without  any 
mediator ;  and  as  the  aflFairs  of  the  Empire  were  to  come  before 
both  assemblies  the  Emperor  was  to  be  represented  both  at  Osna- 
briick and  Miinster.  The  two  congresses  were,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  one;  and  the  towns  mentioned  were  selected  be- 
cause they  lay  near  each  other  and  had  every  facility  of  com- 
munication. 

The  conferences  were  to  have  been  opened  in  March  1642 ;  but 
more  than  a  year  was  lost  in  squabbling  about  forms  and  points  of 
etiquette.  At  last,  in  July  1643>  the  Imperial  plenipotentiaries 
opened  the  congresses,  and  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers  began 
to  arrive ;  but  it  was  not  till  October  that  the  Spaniards  appeared ; 
the  Venetian  envoy  came  in  November,  and  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries did  not  arrive  till  April  1644.  The  Papal  nuncio,  Fabio 
Chigi,  bishop  of  Nardo,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  the 
Venetian  senator  Contarini,  who  subsequently  became  Doge  of 
Venice,  took  up  their  residence  at  Miinster,  as  mediators  between 
the  Catholic  powers ;  while  the  Ejng  of  Denmark,  as  mediator 
between  the  Emperor  and  Sweden,  had  despatched  to  Osnabriick 

»  Dumont,  t.  vi.  pt  i.  p.  207. 
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as  his  ministers  Lipsius  and  Langermann.  It  was  this  attempt  at 
mediation  on  the  part  of  Denmark  which  produced  the  war  already 
related  between  that  country  and  Sweden;  and  the  functions  de- 
signed for  Christian  IV.  were  ultimately  transferred  to  (}ontarinL 

Never  before  had  such  an  assembly  of  the  members  of  the 
European  commonwealth  met  together.     Not  only  were  the  greater 
states  represented,  but  ministers  from  the  Electors^  spiritual  and 
temporal  princes,  and  great  cities  of  G-ermany,  whom  the  Emperor 
with  much  reluctance  at  length  consented  to  admit,  as  well  as  from 
such  powers  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  nay,  even  from  Catalonia,  newly  revolted  from 
Spain,  also  appeared  at  the  congress.     The  quiet  Uttle  town  of 
Miinster,  a  century  before  the  scene  of  the  strangest  suppression 
of  all  social  distinctions,  was  now  astonished  and  enlivened  with 
court  ceremonies,  splendid  banquets,  and  the  equipages  of  prelates, 
princes,  and  ambassadors ;  while  the  Papal  nuncio  might  behold, 
suspended  from  the  tower  of  St.  Lambert's  church,  the  bones  of 
that  fanatical  heretic  who  for  a  brief  period  had  enjoyed  a  more 
absolute  sway  over  his  followers  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  haughtiest  pontiff.     One  nation  alone  accustomed  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.** 
England  was  unrepresented  in  these  important  transactions.     The 
civil  troubles  of  that  country  had  effaced  her  for  a  time  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  European  system ;  but  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
her  liberties  that  the  nations  of  the  continent  were  then  engrossed 
by  the  vast  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     While  the  hostile 
parties  in  England  were  during  some  years  so  equally  balanced, 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  power  might  probably  have  turned  the  scale 
in  favour  of  Charles  and  despotism. 

Considering  the  extent,  the  variety,  the  complication,  and  the 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  negociations  for  a  peace  should  be  brought  to  any  very  speedy 
termination;  but  a  still  more  efficient  and  dangerous  cause  of 
delay  was  the  insincerity  of  some  of  the  chief  powers,  who  had 
engaged  in  them  rather  by  way  of  homage  to  public  opinion  than 
from  any  wish  for  their  success.  The  generals  and  ministers  of 
these  states  loved  the  war  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  gave  them  em- 

^  The  only  Christian  powers,  besides  Bremen,  and  his  own  if  necessaiy ;  the 

England,  not  directly  interested  in  the  Pope  and  Venice  were  represented  in  their 

negociations,  were  Denmark,  Poland,  Rus-  quality  of  mediators ;  and  thos  England, 

sia,  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Poland,  and  Russia  were  the  only  conn- 

The  King  of  Denmark,  nowever,  had  a  tries  that  had  no  ambassadors  at  Miinster 

resident  at  the  Congress  to  watch  over  or  Osnabriick.    Garden,  Hist.  des^IhuUSf 
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ployment  and  made  them  of  importance.    France  and  Sweden 
ip^ere  intent  on  seizing  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Empire;  while  the  Emperor   himself  felt  a  repugnance 
fjo  negociations  which  he  saw  could  be  completed  only  by  vast 
sacrifices  on  his  part.     Since  the  fatal  mistakes  committed  by 
X^erdinand  11.  in  engaging  in  the  Italian  war,  and  dismissing  his 
army  under  Wallenstein,  almost  every  year  had  been  marked  by 
signal  defeats  and  losses.     France  had  made  herself  mistress  of 
Alsace  and  the  Forest  towns^  as  well  as  of  several  places  in  Luxem- 
burg and  in  the  electorates  of  Treves  and  Cologne ;  the  Swedes 
occupied  Pomerania^  and  had  garrisons  in   Saxony,  Westphalia^ 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia ;  and  the  Emperor  might  sometimes 
see  with  his  own  eyes,  from  the  ramparts  of  his  capital,  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy  and  the  burning  of  his  villages,     A  portion  of  his 
own  subjects  was  in  arms  against  him,  another  large  part  of  the 
Empire,  comprising  the  electorates  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Liineburg,  had  declared  its 
neutrality ;   and  Ferdinand  III.  was  thus  reduced  to  recruit  his 
armies  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  those  parts  of  Germany 
which  remained  faithful  to   him,  now  almost  exhausted  by  the 
efforts  and  sufferings  of  so  long  a  war.     Yet  he    waa  still  dis- 
posed to   protract  the   struggle,  and  risk  the  fortune  of  events 
rather  than  immediately  consent  to  inevitable  sacrifices,  and  such 
were  the  instructions  he  gave  to  the  Count  of  Nassau  and  M. 
Wolmar,  his  plenipotentiaries  at  Miinster.     Spain  also,  mindful  of 
her  former  grandeur  and  prosperity  rather  than  of  her  present 
fortunes,  could  not  persuade  herself  to  make  concessions  to  an 
enemy  whom  she  both  feared  and  despised.     France,  from  the 
hopes  of  gain,  adopted  the  same  procrastinating  policy.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  ministers  arrive  at  Miinster,  than  they  began  to 
raise  questions  respecting  their  right  of  precedence  over  the  Spanish 
ambassadors,  more  for  the  sake  of  protracting  the  negociations  than 
with  any  other  view^^;  whilst  the   Germans,  without  any  such 
motive,  but  merely  from  a  puerile  love  of  titles  and  distinctions, 
followed  their  example.     The  title  of  "  Excellence,"  a  common  one 
in  Italy,  borne  by  the  Venetian  minister,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  who  insisted  that  their 
representatives  were  entitled  to  the  same  distinction;  and  when 
the  Epaperor  conceded  that  title  to  such  of  them  as  were  *^  persons 

"  The  French  did  not  begin  to  think  in  June,  but  the  answer  of  the  Imperial 

of  treating  seriously  till  the  middle  of  ministers  was  delayed  some  months,  so 

1645.     Garden,  t.  i  ]p.  142.     The  French  that  the  negociations  did  not  properly 

and  Swedes  handed  in  some  propositions  commence  till  early  in  1646. 
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of  rank "  (Standeapersonen),  new  disputes  arose  as  to  who  were 
to  be  included  in  that  category!  While  the  conferences  at 
Miinster  were  thus  embarrassed  by  the  French^  those  at  Osnabriick 
were  suspended  altogether  by  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, which  rendered  the  latter  kingdom  a  belligerent  instead  of  a 
mediating  power ;  and,  as  the  French  would  not  take  a  step  without 
the  Swedes,  the  negociations  were  for  a  time  arrested.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  were  prolonged  several  years,  and  made  dependent  on  the 
events  of  the  war,  to  which  we  must  now  return.'* 

Whilst  Torstenson  was  pursuing  his  successes  in  Grermany,  as 
already  related,  the  campaigns  of  1644  and  1645  had  also  been 
favourable  to  France.     In  Flanders,  the  French  under  the  nominal 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Meilleraie,  Oassion,   and  Rantzau,  captured  Gravelines  after  a 
brave  resistance,  July  28th  1644,  while  about  the  same  time  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  taken  the  Sas  of  Ghent     D'Enghien  and 
Turenne,  having  marched  to  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  Imperial 
general  Merci  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau ;  and,  though  they  were 
repulsed,  Merci  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  into  Wiirtemberg. 
It  is  on  this  occasion  that  D'Enghien  is  said  to  have  thrown  his 
cane  into  the  enemy's  lines,  a  story  of  somewhat  doubtful  authen- 
ticity.    Turenne  and  D'Enghien  now  descended  the  right  bank  of 
the  Shine  towards  Baden,  and  captured  Philippsburg,  September 
9th  1644,  where  they  found  a  hundred  guns.     D'Enghien  esta- 
blished himself  in  this  fortress,  while  Turenne  crossing  the  Bhine 
took  Worms,   Oppenheim,  and  Mentz,    without  firing    a    shot 
Bingen,  Baccharach,  Landau,  and  Kreutznach  were  also  occupied 
by  the  French,  who  thus  commanded  the  course  of  the  Bhine  from 
Basle  to  Coblentz.    When  D'Enghien  entered  Mentz,  and,  to  the 
Latin  harangue  of  the  chapter  and  municipality,  replied  with 
facility  in  the  same  language,  he  astonished  the  Grermans  almost  as 
much  as  by  his  victories. 

The  French  campaign  in  Germany  in  1645  was  also  brilliant, 
but  chequered.  D'Enghien,  quitting  the  valley  of  the  Bhine, 
entered  that  of  the  Danube,  and  laid  siege  to  Nordlingen ;  Merci 
flew  to  its  rescue,  but  was  defeated  on  the  heights  near  the  town, 


••  For  the  negociations  at  Munster  and 
Osnabriick  seeBougeant,  Bist.  des  Gtierres 
ei  des  JSigociaiwnsquiprScidirent  leTraiU 
de  Weetphalie,  and  HiH.  dtt  Traiti  de 
Westphalie.  Bougeant's  works  are  founded 
on  the  correspondence  and  documents 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  fVench 
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-A^xigust  Srd,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Grerman  cavalry.     Merci  was 
killed  in  this  battle,  while  John  von  Werth,  abandoning  his  artillery, 
retired  upon  Donauwerth.     Niirdlingen  and  Dinkelsbuhl  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were,  however,  soon  obliged  to 
retire  on  the  Neckar.   D'Enghien  was  compelled  by  illness  to  return 
into  France,  but  Turenne  recrossed  the  Ehine  in  November,  cap- 
tured Treves  after  a  short  siege,  and  re-established  the  Elector  in 
Iiis  capital,  who,  jaA  the  instance  of  the  French  and  Swedes,  had 
"been  releasgi  from  his  captivity  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  con-» 
gress.     The  Frendi  arms  had  also,  on  the  whole,  been  successful  in 
IFlanders.     Mardyck,  the  fort  of  Linck,  Bourbourg,  St.  Venant, 
JBethune,  Lillers,  were  captured ;  and,  after  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Prince  oi  Orange,  other  places  were  taken :  but,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  Cassel  and  Mardyck  were  recaj^ured  by  the 
Spaniards. 

In  Spain  itself  the  French  had  hardly  been  so  successful.  In 
1644  they  were  driven  out  of  Aragon,  and  Philip  IV.  then  imder- 
took,  in  person,  the  siege  rf  Lerida,  which  covers  the  western 
frontier  of  Catalonia,  and  defeated,  with  great  loss.  La  Motte 
Houdancourt,  who  endeavoured  to  defend  it,  May  15th.  Lerida 
having  capitulated,  July  31st,  the  Spaniards  next  took  Balaguer, 
and  threatened  Barcelona ;  but  at  this  juncture  Philip  was  recalled 
to  Spain  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  queen,  who  expired 
October  6th,  and  by  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese  in  Gallicia  and 
Estremadura.  In  consequence  of  his  ill  success  La  Motte  Houdan- 
court was  recalled  to  France  and  put  upon  his  trial,  and  the  Count 
d'Harcourt  was  appointed  hi»  successor  as  Viceroy  of  Catalonia. 
In  May  1645  Du  Plessis  Praslin  took  the  important  maritime 
town  of  Sosas;  and  Harcourt,  crossing  the  Segre,  defeated  the 
Spaniards  under  Cantelmo  at  Llorens,  June  23rd.  That  com- 
mander was  also  subsequently  driven  from  Balaguer,  which  capitu- 
lated, October  20th. 

Meanwhile,  in  Italy  matters  had  not  gone  so  &vourably  for 
France.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  died  in  July  1644,  was  succeeded 
by  Innocent  X.  (Cardinal  Pamphilio),  who  showed  himself  de- 
cidely  hostile  to  French  interests ;  and  he  pointed  against  Mazarine 
a  bull  depriving  all  cardinals  who  absented  themselves  from  Bome, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Holy  Father,  of  the  right  to  assist  at 
the  conclave.  To  alarm  the  Pontiff,  Mazarine,  with  the  assistance 
of  Duke  Thomas  of  Savoy  and  the  Genoese,  embarked  a  French 
army  at  Genoa  (May  1646),  and  laid  siege  to  Orbitello,  a  Spanish 
possession  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany ;  where,  however,  Duke  Thomas 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  all  his  guns 
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and  baggage,  by  a  Spanish  army,  which  had  marched  from  Naples 
through  the  Roman  States.  Thfe  disgrace  was  retrieved  by  another 
expedition,  which  sailed  from  Toulon  under  La  Meilleraie,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  Piombino  and  Porto  Longone  (October  1646). 
The  French,  by  thus  establishing  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
compelled  the  Pope  to  a  more  humble  deportment ;  but  the  success 
was  purchased  by  neglecting  Catalonia ;  and  in  November,  LfCganez, 
whom  Philip  IV.  had  restored  to  favour,  eompelled  the  French 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Lerida. 

The  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1646  had  been  successfuL  D'Eng- 
hien  took  Courtrai,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  course  of  Lys.  Great  things  were  anticipated  when  a 
junction  should  have  been  formed  between  the  French  and  Dutch 
armies ;  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  insanity  of  Prince 
Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  with  which  malady  he  had  been 
some  .time  threatened.  Antwerp  was  saved  by  this  circumstance, 
but  Mardyck  was  retaken  August  25th,  and  in  October  Dun- 
kirk yielded  to  the  arms  of  D'Enghien,  assisted  by  some  French 
vessels  and  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Tromp. 

The  success  of  Turenne  this  year  in  Germany  was  no  less  strik- 
ing, and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  immediately  led  to  the  peace 
of  Westphalia.     Descending  the  Shine,  which  he  crossed  at  Wesel, 
and  marching  round  through  Westphalia  and  Hesse,  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Wrangel   and  the   Swedes  between  Wetzlar  and 
Giessen  on  the  Lahn  (August  10th);  when  the  united  force  pene- 
trated by  rapid  marches  to  Augsburg,  and  pushed  its  van  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  Munich.     The  old  Elector,  Maximilian,  was  weary  of 
the  war,  and  had  already  in  the  preceding  year  sent  his  eonfessor 
to  Paris,  to  negociate  a  separate  treaty,  which,  though  entirely 
conformable  to  the  interests  of  France,  had  gone  off  from   the 
suspicions  entertained  of  Maximilians  sincerity.    The  latter  now 
sued  for  peace,  and  in  March  1647  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Ulm,  by 
which  Maximilian,  and  his  brother  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  engaged 
to  remain  neutral  so  long  as  the  war  should  last.     The  Elector  of 
Mentz  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  were  soon  after 
compelled  to  follow  this  example.     These  important  results,  by 
which  the  Emperor  remained  completely  isolated,  had  been  ob- 
tained solely  by  superiority  in  manoeuvring,  and  without  fighting  a 
single  battle. 

The  Emperor  was  now  reduced  to  a  condition  which  appeared  to 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  capitulate ;  yet  he  contrived  to  hold 
out  another  year  or  two.  The  first  result  of  the  congress  at 
Miinster  was  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces  of 
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tbe  Netherlands,  which  was  quite  imexpected,  as  the  Dutch,  by 
their  treaty  with  France,  had  bound  themselves  not  to  enter  into  a 
separate  peace.     But  the  situation  of  Spain  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  to  bring  to  a  close  her  eflforts  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  serious  nature  of  the  Catalan  revolt  has  been  already  seen, 
while  the  independence  of  Portugal  seemed  to  be  established  beyond 
all  hope  of  recovering  that  kingdom,  except  by  the  most  gigantic 
preparations.    An  abortive  conspiracy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga 
had  only  resulted  in  establishing  King  John  more  firmly  on  the  Por- 
tuguese throne.     John  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his 
generous  and  patriotic  conduct,  in  devoting  the  revenues  of  his 
private  domains  to  the  public  service,  and  by  leaving  it  to  the 
States  to  impose  the  necessary  taxes  in  their  own  way;  in  return 
for  which,  they  raised  for  him  a  supply  of  double  the  amount  that 
had  been  demanded.     In  1643  the  Spaniards  had  been  defeated  in 
Estremadura  with  great  loss,  by  the  Portuguese  under  Don  Mat- 
thias Albuquerque;  and  the  demands  made  on  the  Spanish  re- 
sources by  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Catalonia  obliged 
Philip  IV.  for  the  present  to  neglect  Portugal.  His  aflfairs  in  Italy 
were  in  no  better  condition,  where  a  revolt  had  broken  out  in  both 
the  Sicilies.   His  necessities  had  led  him  to  exhaust  those  provinces 
both  of  men  and  money ;   the  people  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
enormous  taxes,  rendered  all  the  more  galling  and  hateful  through 
the  ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  high  officers  of  state  being  exempt 
from  them ;  and,  the  misery  having  been  increased  by  a  year  of 
famine,   the  popular  discontent  exploded.      An  insurrection   at 
Palermo,  led  by  a  manufacturer  named  Alessio,  who  was  slain  in 
a  riot,  was  put  down  without  much  difficulty;  but  a  more  terrible 
one  had  broken  out  at  Naples,  where  the  sufferings  had  been 
greater  than  in  Sicily,  and  where  the  harshest  oppression  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  most  brutal  and  insolent  tyranny.     The  last 
viceroy,  indeed,  Alphonso  Henriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile,  had  re- 
signed his  dignity  rather  than  be  the  instnmient  of  the  extor- 
tions of  the  Spanish  government ;  but  a  man  of  different  stamp 
was  appointed  his  successor,  the  Duke  de  los  Arcos,  who  bade 
those  who  could  not  raise  money  to  pay  the  taxes  by  disposing 
of  their  furniture,  to  sell  their  wives  and  daughters.     The  lower 
classes  had  nothing  left  for  their  subsistence  but  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  French  war  against  the  Pope, 
Arcos  put  a  tax  upon  fruit. 

Two  abortive  attempts  at  insurrection  had  already  been  made, 
when  Masaniello,  a  half-naked  fisherman,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Neapolitan  populace,  and  became  for  a  moment  the  master 
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of  Naples.  The  soldiers  were  routed,  the  bureaux  of  finance  de- 
stroyed^ the  houses  of  obnoxious  financiers  and  unpopular  grandees 
were  stormed  and  plundered,  the  Viceroy  was  seized  in  his  palace^ 
and  compelled  to  abolish  the  more  oppressive  taxes  in  order  to 
save  his  life.  He  was  then  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo^  and 
.forced  to  re-establish  by  a  formal  treaty  the  immunities  enjoyed 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  But  the  success  of  Masaniello 
seems  to  have  turned  his  head.  He  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  authorities  to  a  grand  banquet  of  reconciliation ;  the  people 
disgusted  by  his  extravagances  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  mar- 
dered  by  the  satellites  of  Arcos  (July  16th  1647).  The  anarchy, 
however,  was  not  at  an  end.  The  populace  buried  Masaniello 
with  great  pomp,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  August  a  fresh  explosion 
burst  out,  th«  people  massacred  all  the  Spaniards  they  could  seize, 
blockaded  the  Viceroy  in  Castel  Nuovo,  and  in  place  of  a  poor 
fisherman,  chose  for  their  leader  the  Prince  of  Massa ;  who  seems 
to  have  accepted  the  oflSce  by  an  understanding  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an  accommodation. 

The  insurrection  now  began  to  assume  the  form  of  revolution. 
One  party  desired  a  republic,  another  was  for  the  Pope,  a  third 
wished  to  exchange  the  rule  of  Spain  for  that  of  France,  and  with 
this  view  made  advances  to  the  French  Court. 

After  the  open  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  in  1635,  the 
French  ministry  had  been  bent  on  wresting  Milan  and  Naples 
from  the  Spanish  crown  through  the  aid  of  Italian  princes ;  and  a 
plan  was  formed  to  make  the  Duke  of  Savoy  King  of  Naples,  while 
his  own  dominions  were  to  be  divided  between  the  cardinal,  his 
brother,  and  France;  the  latter  taking  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Villas 
franca.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  was  to  aid  the  undertaking,  and  an 
independent  state  was  to  be  greeted  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  for 
\ntonio  Barbarino.  But  this  scheme  was  never  carried  out,  and 
was  put  aside  by  the  death  of  Urban  and  accession  of  Innocent  X., 
an  opponent  of  French  interests.  The  Neapolitan  revolt  of  1647 
induced  France  to  attempt  something  for  herself.  The  desire  for 
a  republic  had  prevailed  among  the  Neapolitans,  who  had  des- 
patched a  deputation  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  aid  of  France  through 
the  French  ambassador  in  that  city.  The  envoys  accidentally 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  II.,  Duke  of  Q-uise,  then  residing 
at  Home  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  divorce ;  and  they  offered 
Guise  the  same  post  in  their  new  republic  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
held  in  Holland.  The  French  agents  in  Italy  appear  to  have 
approved  this  arrangement,  though  it  was  never  sanctioned  by 
Mazarine ;  who  suspected  that  Guise's  aims  were  directed  to  pro- 
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oure  the  crown  of  Naples  for  himself^  while  the  cardinal^minister 

^^rished  to  place  it  on  the  brow  of  Louis  XIV,    Mazarine's  chief 

"view,  however,  was  at  all  events  to  wrest  Naples  from  Spain ;  and 

lie  did  not,  therefore,  oppose  Guise,  though  he  lent  the  ambitious 

duke  no  warm  support.    Descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 

House  of  Anjou,  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Naples,  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  Guise  was  meditating  the  seizure  of  what  he  considered 

liis  hereditary  rights,  though  it  is  pretended  in  his  memoirs  that 

lie    was  labouring  only  for  France.     It  appears,  indeed,  from 

Mazarine's  letters,  that  Guise  was  striving  to  render  the  French 

hateful  and  ridiculous  at  Naples ;  he  asserted  that  he  himself  was 

BO  Frenchman,  but  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  now  an  Italian  by 

adoption ;  and  he  left  off  writing  anything  but  Italian  even  to  his 

friends  in  France. 

A  piece  of  cowardly  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment promised  to  improve  Guise's  chances.  A  Spanish  fleet  com- 
manded by  Don  John  of  Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  IV,, 
appeared  off  Naples,  October  4th,  and  the  Viceroy,  after  communi- 
cating with  Don  John,  proclaimed  that  the  Catholic  King  had 
ratified  the  ancient  franchises  of  Naples  and  granted  a  general 
amnesty.  This  announcement  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy. 
Next  day,  however,  both  the  castles  and  fleet  opened  fire  on  the 
unsuspecting  city,  and  Don  John  landed  several  thousand  soldiers ; 
but  the  populace,  armed  with  tiles  and  stones  and  such  like 
weapons,  compelled  them  to  retreat.  Cries  now  arose  on  all  sides 
of  "Long  live  the  Eepublic!"  The  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  with  every  mark  of  contumely  and 
insult ;  Massa  was  executed  as  a  partisan  of  Spain,  and  an  armourer 
named  Gennaro  Annese  was  chosen  leader  in  his  place.  Passing 
through  the  Spanish  fleet  in  a  swifb-sailing  felucca,  Guise  landed 
at  Naples  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  November  15th 
1647. 

But  the  opportunity  of  wresting  Naples  from  the  Spanish  crown 
was  lost  through  the  supineness  and  ill  policy  of  the  French  Court. 
The  French  fleet  did  not  appear  off  Naples  till  December  18th ;  and 
when  it  arrived  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu,  its  commander,  a  great- 
nephew  of  the  Cardinal's,  would  not  recognise  Guise,  although  the 
people  had  elected  him  Duke  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  fleet,  after 
an  affair  of  small  importance  with  that  of  Spain,  returned  to  Porto 
Longone  January  1648.  Guise  nevertheless,  who  displayed  consi- 
derable military  talent  at  this  conjuncture,  continued  to  maintain 
himself  at  Naples ;  the  Spanish  government,  despairing  of  retaining 
that  kingdom,  recalled  their  fleet ;  till  the  remissness  of  France 
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inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes,  and  determined  them  to  resort  to 
intrigue  and  stratagem.  The  Duke  of  Arcoa  was  recalled  and  re- 
placed by  the  Count  d'Onate,  at  that  time  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Bome,  a  man  of  supple  insinuating  manners ;  Annese  a.nd  other 
popular  leaders  were  secretly  gained;  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Guise  from  Naples,  who  had  lost  his  popularity,  a  rqjort 
was  spread  that  he  was  treating  with  the  Spaniards ;  Annese  and 
his  confederajtes  opened  the  gates  to  Don  John  and  Onate,  who 
entered  with  cries  of  " Peace  1  Peace!  no  more  taxes!"  and  the 
people  being  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  knowing  not  i^hat  to 
believe,  the  Spanish  restoration  was  accomplished  almost  without 
a  blow,  April  1st  1648.  Guise,  being  afterwards  captured  at 
Capua,  was  kept  four  years  a  prisoner  in  Spain.^ 

The  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  as  well  as  the  other  embarrass- 
ments of  Spain  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  naturally  induced 
the  Spanish  Court  to  press  on  to  a  definite  conclusion  the  treaty 
with  the  United  Provinces,  the  preliminary  conventions  of  which 
had  been  signed  at  Munster  in  January  1647.     The  success  of 
Spain  in  detaching  the  Dutch  from  their  allies  has  been  attributed, 
and  no  doubt  with  a  great  deal  of  justice,  to  her  able  diplomacy, 
conducted  chiefly  by  Antoine  Brun,  a  native  of  D61e  in  Franche 
Comt^ ;  but  it  must  also,  perhaps,  be  partly  ascribed  to  a  false  step 
on  the  part  of  Mazarine,  as  well  as  to  the  very  advantageous  con- 
ditions oflFered  by  Spain.    The  Dutch  had  been  alienated  from  the 
French  alliance  by  a  proposition  made  to  the  Spanish  Court  by 
Cardinal  Mazarine  in  the  course  of  the  negociations  in  1646,  to 
exchange  Catalonia  and  Bousillon  for  the  Catholic  Netherlands 
and  Franche  Comte."     They  were  naturally  alarmed   at  the 
prospect  of  having  a  powerful  nation  like  France  for  their  im- 
mediate neighbours,  between  whom  and  themselves  Belgium,  in 
the  possession  of  a  remote  and  exhausted  country  like  Spain, 
formed  a  very  desirable  barrier;    and,  though  the  project  ap- 
pears to  have  been  withdrawn,  Antoine  Brun  very  skilftdly  kept 
alive  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.      On  the  30th  January  1648 
they  signed  at  Miinster  a  definitive  treaty  with  Spain,  which 
conceded  all  that  they  desired.      The  United  Provinces  were 
recognised  as  free  and  sovereign  states,  to  which  Philip  IV.  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  for  himself  and  for  his  successors.    The 
conquests  made  by  each  party  were  to  be  retained ;  an  arrangement 

^  An  account  of  this  attempt  of  Gnifle's  Inme  of  Ranke's  Franzos.  Gtach.  S.  172  £ 

will  be  found  in  his  own  Menwires^  and  "  likmoirt  of  Mazarine  in  the  iVV^o- 
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hich  made  over  to  the  Dutch,  Bois-le-Duc,  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Sreda,  Maestricht,  with  their  dependencies,  the  county  of  Vroon- 
laoof,  Grave^  and  the  district  of  Kuyk,  in  Brabant,  Hulst,  Axel, 
and  their  dependencies,  and  the  forts  held  by  the  States  in  the 
Pays  de  Waes,  in  Flanders ;  together  with  a  great  part  of  Limburg. 
In  like  manner,  Spain  ceded  to  the  Dutch  all  the  conquests  they 
had  made  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  no  great  sacrifice  however, 
on  her  part,  as  these  conquests  had  been  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  revolted  Portuguese,  and  Spain's  chance  of  recovering  them 
was  very  slight  indeed*  The  basest  feature  of  this  peace  was  the 
abandonment  by  Spain  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Belgians 
who  had  so  loyally  stood  by  her,  by  sanctioning  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt,  as  well  as  of  the  Sas  of  Ghent, 
the  Swyn,  and  other  channels  of  communication  with  the  river, 
thereby  ruining  the  trade  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.^ 

Thus  after  a  terrible  and  bloody  struggle  of  80  years'  duration, 
in  which  we  know  not  whether  most  to  admire  the  obstinate  perse- 
verance of  Spain  in  the  midst  of  all  her  disasters  and  defeats,  or 
the  fortitude,  valour,  and  good  fortune  of  the  Dutch,  who  made  the 
war  itself  a  source  of  strength  and  profit,  and  contended  with  their 
enemies  with  the  very  resources  which  they  ravished  from  them, 
the  establishment  and  recognition  of  the  United  Provinces  were  at 
last  efifected  under  more  favourable  conditions  than  the  most 
sanguine  of  their  leaders  might  have  anticipated.  The  records 
of  history  might  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  a  similar  struggle 
between  powers  to  all  appearance  so  unequally  matched,  or  in 
which  such  wonders  have  been  achieved  by  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  liberty. 

After  this  peace  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  took  no  further  part 
in  the  congress,  and  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  of  course 
continued.  During  the  year  1647  it  had  not  gone  very  favour- 
ably for  France.  Mazarine,  in  order  to  find  employment  for 
D'Enghien,  whose  demands  had  become  troublesome,  had  made  him 
viceroy  of  Catalonia.  By  the  death  of  his  father  in  December  1646 
he  was  now  become  Prince  of  Conde,  by  which  title  we  shall  here- 
after mention  him.  His  operations  in  Catalonia  were  not  calculated 
to  add  to  his  reputation.  He  renewed  the  siege  of  Lerida,  and, 
with  an  \inbecoming  fanfaronnade,  opened  the  trenches  to  the 
music  of  violins.  But  Lerida  seemed  destined  to  be  fatal  to 
French  generals.  It  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  commandant, 
Don  Gregorio  Britto,  who,  afl;er  every  assault  or  skirmish,  sent  ices 
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and  lemonade  for  the  refreshment  of  Conde.  The  French  army 
suffered  from  desertion  as  well  as  by  the  sallies  of  the  garrison, 
and,  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  Cond6  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege.  He  afterwards  achieved  some  trifling 
successes,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  campaign  was  a  failure.  In  1648, 
Conde  was  sent  into  Flanders,  and  was  followed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Catalonia  by  Mazarine's  brother.  Cardinal  Michael  Maza- 
rine, bishop  of  Aix,  a  bizarre  personage,  without  any  capacity,  who 
in  a  few  months  grew  weary  of  the  employment,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Marshal  Schomberg.  Neglecting  Tarragona  and  Lerida, 
Schomberg  carried  Tortosa  by  assault^  July  12tlL  The  bishop  at 
the  head  of  his  clergy  was  killed  in  the  breach. 

During  this  period  the  French  were  not  more  successful  in  the 
Netherlands.  After  the  treaty  with  Bavaria,  Turenne  was  marching 
into  Luxemburg,  when  nearly  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Weimarian 
army  refused  to  follow  him  across  the  Rhine,  unless  their  pay,  then 
several  months  in  arrear,  was  forthcoming.  Turenne  followed  the 
mutinous  troops  into  the  valley  of  the  Tauber,  and  killed  several 
hundreds;  of  the  remainder,  some  surrendered,  but  the  greater 
part  took  service  imder  Greneral  Konigsmark  in  Westphalia.  This 
affair  prevented  Turenne  from  entering  Luxemburg  till  September ; 
and  as  Marshals  Gassion  and  Bantzau,  who  conmianded  the  French 
forces  in  Flanders,  could  not  agree,  the  advantage  in  this  campaign 
lay  with  the  Spaniards. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  Weimarian  army,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Turenne  beyond  the  Rhine,  Maximilian,  the  now  aged  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  again  took 
up  arms  in  order  to  support  the  Emperor  against  the  Swedes  in 
Bohemia  (October  1647) ;  though  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  this 
step  with  the  treaty  of  Ulm,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
break  with  France,  but  only  with  Sweden  and  Hesse.  The  French, 
however,  would  not  recognise  this  distinction,  and  Turenne  was 
directed  to  support  Marshal  Wrangel.  This  commander,  who  had 
taken  Egra  in  Bohemia,  finding  himself  no  match  for  the  united 
Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces,  made  a  masterly  retreat  into  West- 
phalia. In  April  1648  he  was  joined  by  Turenne  in  Franooma, 
when  the  allied  army  advanced  towards  the  Danube,  the  Imperial- 
ists retreating  before  them.  These  were  overtaken  and  defeated 
at  Zusmarshausen  near  Augsburg,  where  Melander,  or  Holtzapfel, 
the  former  general  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Hesse,  was  killed;  the 
Bavarian  army  retreated  beyond  the  Inn,  leaving  garrisons  in 
Munich  and  one  or  two  other  places ;  the  Elector  took  refuge  at 
Salzburg ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists  to  succour 
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it^  Bavaria  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Franco-Swedish  army.  A  war 
of  desolation  followed,  marked  by  mm'der,  burning,  and  devasta^ 
tion,  but  without  any  signal  victories. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Bavaria,  the  fortune  of  war 
was  equally  adverse  to  the  Imperialists  in  Flanders  and  Bohemia. 
In  the  former  country,  after  some  nearly  balanced  successes,  Conde 
gained  one  of  his  nu>st  splendid  victories  over  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold near  Lens,  August  20th  1648,  and  completely  dispersed  his 
army.  The  plan  of  the  G-eiman  campaign  this  year  had  been  a 
double  attack  on  Austria,  through  Bavaria  and  Bohemia.  This 
latter  part  of  it  was  conducted  by  Greneral  Konigsmark,  who  pene- 
trated to  Prague,  and  took  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  Kleinaeite 
(Little  Town)  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau,  where  an 
enormous  booty  was  captured  (July  31st).  Charles  Gustavus,  now 
appointed,  generalissimo,  arrived  soon  after  with  reinforcements 
from  Sweden ;  but  the  remaining  portions  of  Prague  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Swedes  to  master  them.  These  disasters,  however, 
had  determined  the  Emperor  to  conclude  peace ;  and  thus,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  finished  at  the  same  place 
where  it  had  broken  out.  The  labours  of  the  men  of  the  sword 
were  now  superseded  by  those  of  the  diplomatists ;  the  Wrangels, 
the  Turennes,  and  the  Konigsmarks,  gave  place  to  the  Oxenstiems, 
the  D'Avaux',  and  the  Trautmansdorfs ;  and  the  fruits  of  many  a 
bloody  campaign  were  disposed  of  with  a  little  ink  and  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  conferences  at  Osnabriick  were 
transferred  to  Miinster,  where,  after  negociations  which  had  lasted 
between  four  and  five  years,  were  signed  the  two  Tbeaties  of  West- 
phalia (October  24th  1648).  Of  these  treaties  we  can  only  give 
the  principal  conditions.  The  objects  of  the  peace  may  be  divided 
into  two  heads ;  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Sweden.  With 
regard  to  Germany,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted ;  and  all  princes 
and  persons  were,  with  some  exceptions  as  to  the  immediate  sub- 
jects of  the  House  of  Austria,  restored  to  their  rights,  possessions, 
and  dignities.  The  question  of  the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with  the  electoral 
dignity  and  rights ;  while  the  Lower  Palatinate,  or  that  of  the  Bhine, 
was  restored  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate  Frederick  V., 
and  an  eighth  Electorate  erected  in  his  favour.  On  the  extinction 
either  of  the  Bavarian  or  the  Palatine  line,  however,  both  Elec- 
torates were  again  to  be  merged  into  one.    With  regard  to  th^ 
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political  constitution  of  the  Empire,  it  was  determined  that   laws 
could  be  made  and  interpreted  only  in  general  Diets  of  all    the 
States ;  which  were  also  to  have  the  power  of  declaring  war,  levy- 
ing taxes,  raising  troops,  making  treaties,  &c.    The  French  and 
Swedes  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  the  custom  of  choosing  a  King  of  the  Romans  during  the  life* 
time  of  the  Emperor,  which  might  have  endangered  the  hereditary 
succession  of  the  House  of  Austria.     The  demand  of  the  German 
States  that  no  prince  should  be  put  under  the  Imperial  ban  with- 
out the  approbation  of  a  Diet  was  referred  to  a  future  assembly, 
and  was  finally  established  by  the  capitulation  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.     Several  reforms  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Imperial  chamber  and  other  tribunals,  tending  to  give  the  Protes- 
tants a  larger  share  of  power.    The  authority  of  the  Aulic  Council 
was  recognised  by  this  treaty,   but  nothing  was  determined  re- 
specting its  constitution,  and  it  was  not  till  1654  that  the  Emperor, 
of  his  own  authority,  fixed  the  number  of  the  Aulic  Councillors 
at  eighteen,  one  third  of  whom  were  to  be  Protestants.     But  the 
most  important  article  of  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  that  by  which 
the  various  Princes  and  States  of  Grermany  were  permitted  to  con- 
tract defensive  alliances  among   themselves,  or  with  foreigners, 
provided  they  were  not  against  the  Emperor,  or  the  public  peace 
of  the  Empire, — conditions  easily  evaded*     By  this  article,  the 
federative  system  was  consolidated. 

Bespecting  the  affairs  of  religion  in  the  Empire,  as  the  Catholics 
sometimes  pretended  that  the  religious  peace  of  1555  had  been 
only  temporary,  and  ceased  to  have  the  force  of  law  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  was  now  formally  renewed,  subject 
to  certain  interpretations ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  or  Calvinists,  were  comprehended  under  it, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or  Lu- 
therans. This  concession  was  opposed  by  the  latter  sect,  but  readily 
agreed  to  by  the  Emperor.  And  in  general  everything  concerning 
religion  was  referred  to  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  in  the  year 
1624,  hence  called  the  decretory,  or  normal,  year. 

With  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of  France,  the  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  of  which,  indeed,  she  had  long  been  in  pos- 
session, were  ceded  to  her,  as  well  as  Pinerolo  in  Piedmont,  a  fief 
of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  and  the  House  of  Austria  also  ceded 
to  France  all  their  rights  to  Breisach,  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  the 
Sundgau,  and  the  prefecture  of  the  ten  Imperial  cities  of  Haguenau, 
Colmar,  Schelestadt,  Weissenburg,  Landau,  Obereinheim,  Bosheim, 
Miinster  im  Gregorienthal,  Kaiserberg,  and  Furenheim,  on  condition 
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t^liat  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  upheld  m  these  provinces  and 
'towns.  France  was  empowered  to  maintain  a  garrison  in  Philipps- 
l)urg.  The  Breisgau  and  the  Forest  towns  of  the  Rhine  were  to  be 
restored  to  the  House  of  Austria.  It  had  been  debated  whether 
France  should  hold  Alsace  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  with  a  seat  in 
the  German  Diet,  or  in  full  sovereignty.  D'Avaux  had  inclined  to 
the  former  plan,  which  was  also  supported  by  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, and  several  of  the  Catholic  states  of  Germany;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Protestant  states  assembled  at 
Osnabriick,  and  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  unwilling  to  see  his  most 
dangerous  enemy  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  household. 
Servien  too,  the  colleague  of  D'Avaux,  disapproved  of  a  plan  that 
would  lower  the  dignity  of  France,  by  rendering  its  king  a  vassal 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  this  view  of  the  matter  prevailed  at  the 
French  Court. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  Sweden  were  ceded  to  her,  as  perpetual 
and  hereditary  fiefs,  Western  Pomex*ania,  together  with  Stettin  and 
the  towns  of  Gartz,  Damm,  and  Gollnau  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder, 
the  islands  of  WoUin  and  Siigen,  the  city  and  port  of  Wismar  in 
Mecklenburg,  and  the  secularised  sees  of  Brmnen  and  Yerden,  the 
former  as  a  duchy,  the  latter  as  a  principality ;  with  a  seat  and 
triple  vote  in  the  Diets  of  the  Empire.  Sweden  was  allowed  to 
erect  a  university,  which  was  afterwards  established  at  Greifswald. 
Other  articles  regulated  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  German 
princes ;  by  which  the  Houses  that  chiefly  profited  were  those  of 
Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse.  Brandenburg, 
which  was  soon  to  assume  a  foremost  rank  among  the  German 
states,  for  the  part  of  Pomerania  which  she  abandoned  to  Sweden, 
received  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt  with  the  signories  of  Lora  and 
Klettenberg,  the  bishoprics  of  Minden  and  Camin  secularised  as 
principalities,  and,  after  the  death  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  the 
reversion  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  secularised  as  a  duchy^ 
By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons was  recognised,  and  the  Empire  tacitly  abandoned  the  Nether- 
lands, nor  made  ^ny  provision  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bhine. 
The  question  respecting  the  succession  to  the  inheritance  of  Juliers 
was  referred  to  future  adjustment.  There  were  many  other 
articles  respecting  the  surety  and  guarantee  of  the  peace,  its 
execution,  the  pay  of  the  soldiery,  evacuation  of  fortresses,  &c., 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail.^ 

■•The  chief  work  on  the  Peace  of  West-  fol.  The  treaties  are  in  Bougeant,  Kv. 
phalia  is  that  of  Meiem,  Acta  Pacts  West'  x.  t.  vi.,  and  Dnmont,  t.  vL  pt  i.  p.  460 
fkaliom  fvMica^  Hanoyer,    1734,  6  Tols.      sqq.    Woltmann's  Gesch,  des  Westphali- 
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As  the  Pope  seemed  to  be  included  in  the  peace  as  an  ally  of 
the  Emperor,  under  the  expression  "the  princes  and  republics  of 
Italy,"  the  nuncio  Chigi,  immediately  after  the  completdon  of  the 
treaty,  entered  a  protest  against  it  (October  26th  1648) ;  thougb  not 
so  much  against  the  peace  itself,  as  against  the  articles  which  it 
contained  detrimental  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  soon  after  published  a  bull  (November  26th)  declaring 
the  treaties  of  Miinster  and  Osnabriick  null  and  void.  Such 
weapons,  however,  were  now  mere  brtita  fulmina.  Even  the 
Boman  Catholic  princes,  who  were  glad  to  see  the  war  terminated, 
gave  little  heed  to  the  Pope's  proceedings;  and  Ferdinand  IIL 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  did  not 
hesitate  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  the  bulL*' 

Thu»  the  policy  of  France  and  Sweden  was  entirely  successfuL 
These  countries,  besides  raising  up  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  in  Germany  itself,  had  succeeded  in  aggrandising  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.     Sweden,  indeed,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  was  to  lose  her  acquisitions ;  but  France  had  at  last 
permanently  seated  herself  on  the  Bhine ;  the  House  of  Austria 
lost  the  preponderance  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
which  was  now  to  be  transferred  to  her  rival,  and,  during  the  en- 
suing period,  we  shall  have  to  contemplate  France  as  the  leading 
European  power ;  a  post  which  she  mainly  owed  to  the  genius  and 
policy  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu.    With  the  peace  of  Westphalia  begins 
a  new  era  in  the  policy  and  public  law  of  Europe ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  we  postpone  to  the  following  Book. 

sche^-Friedens  may  also  "be  consulted.  The      Garden,  Hist,  dfs  Traith  de  i\»x,  1. 1.  §4. 
general  reader  will  find  all  that  be  can  ^  The  protest  and  boll  are  in  Dumont, 

require  in  the  Bnnunaiy  of  the  Count  de      t.  vi.  pt.  L  p.  462. 
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